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IN PIAM 

Slx^ ^hakeopeare doea be not diiae, 
m evovned eoveteignty, over es all, m 
tixe nobleat, gentlest, yet stroogaat of 
rallying-^gna; indeetniotible s leaOy more 
valuable in that point of view t^aa any 
other means or appUanoe whatsoever t 
We can fanoy him as radiant aloft 
Over all Nations of Bnglishinen, a 
thousand years honoe. From Paramatta, 
from New York, wheresoever, under what 
sort of Parish-Constable soever, Xkigliah 
men and women are, thc^ will say to cme 
another, *Yes, this 6hlheq>eare is ours; 
we produoed him, we speak and tiunk by 
him; we are of one blood and kind with 
him.* 

(TaOMAS CaBLVX.B : Beroea and Baro- 
Worship 11841] : The Bero ae JPasi.) 




PREFACE 

Tb> bi(»gr»pli 7 of Shakospeaxo, which 1 dHginaUj pob- 
Uflhed BeTonteeii years ago, is here re-issued in a new 
idiape. The whole has been drastioally revised ain^ jpreai^y 
enliuged. Recent Shakespearean research has ptAfSi wi- 
eipeotedly froitfuL My endeavour haa b«pn to |iiesent 
in a just perspective all the trustworthy and relevant 
information about Shakespeare^s life and work Iddoh has 
become available up to the present time? My ohi^ationB 
to fellow-work^ in the Shakespearean fi^d are numeroOSi 
and I have done my best to acknowledge them fully in 
my text and notes. The new documentary evidence* 
which scholars have lately discovered touching the intricate 
stage history of Shakespeare’s era, has proved of especial 
service, and I have also greatly benefited by Ihe ingenious 
learning which has been recently brought to bear on vexed 
questions of Shakespearean bibhography. Much of the fresh 
Shakespearean knowledge which my personal researches 
have yielded daring the past few years has alseady been 
pubh^ed in various places elsewhere, and whatever in 
my recent pubHoations has seemed to me of pertinenoe to 
my present scheme I have here co-ordinated as suooinctly 
as possible with the rest of my material. Some additional 
information wh|ph 1 derived while this volume was in 
course of preparation ohiefiy from Elizabethan and Jaco¬ 
bean amhives at Stratford-on-Avon and from the wills at 
Somerset House of Shakespeare’s Stratford friends, few 
of vdiioh appear to have been consulted before, how 
sees the li^t for the first time.' In the result I think 

' lly traiuMniptsofthewillsof WiUiun Combe tbe eMer (<{. ISll), 
•ad of Mi nephewB Thomae Combe {d, 1609) and John Ccanbe 
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that X may oUim to have r^ideced m aooomitol Ptfhe- 
8 peare *0 career whSoH is more c)ofli|a<eiheo^Ta at ax^ rate 
than any which has been offered the pnhlto 
* 'It is with peculiar pleasure that I aoknotMI§e ^e 
* assistance rendered me, while these pages have bean 
passing throng ihe pr^, by M. Seymour de Bicfd, a 
soldier and scholar oi Stench liationalUy who Is notvir 
serving as an interpreter with our army in Flandem* SL 
de Ricci has In the intervals of active warfare sent me 
from the front entire]^ on his own initiative numerous sug¬ 
gestive comments which he had previously made from time 
earlier A edition of my life of Shakef^peare. 
in which M.de Bicd has aidedme pointedly 
oompleteness of the intelleotual sympathy 
which now unites the French and RngUsh nations. 

Jtfy gratitude is also due to Mr. F. 0. Wellstood, 
M.A. Oxford, secretary and librarian to the Trustees of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace and deputy>keeper of the Records 
t>f the Stratford Corporation, for the assiduity and ability 
with which he has searched in my behalf the coUeotionB 
of documents in his keeping. Finally Xiliave to thank 
my secretary, Mr. W. B. Owen, M.A« Cfun^dge, for the 
zealous seryioe he has oontinaously rendered me through¬ 
out the laborious composition of the work. My sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Lee, has shared with Mr. Owen the tasks 
of reading the proofs and of compiling the Index. 

,r SiDNBY LbB. 

London, Oekhef 10, 1916. 
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{&, 1614), have enabled me to oorreot the many enoxa whioh figure 
in all earlier aooonnts of Shakospeare’s relations with the CScmbe 
&mily. Similatly the will of the Southwark tomlMnaker, Garret Jofan- 
aon the elder, haa helped me, in oonjunction with dooumenta belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Eutland at Belvoir Castle, to throw new IS^ on 
the history of Shakeapeare’a monument m Stratford-upon-Avon Ohnroh 
and to solve some puzzles of old standing in regard to it. With iAe 
aasent of the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare's ]Srtii|hM>e 
I porpoae depositing in their library at Stratford, for the use ^ 
Btudents, oopiea of all the fresh original material which I have gathered 
together in ^e interesto of this volume. 



PBEPACE 

TO TBB 

FtfiST EDITION [1898] 

Tttis woxk is based oa the actiole on Sh eb s jg l feM | |phi e& 1 eo&tii- 
Irated lest year to the 6i%>dnrti Toloxiie of the nuusm&Axy ef 
Bbgraphy.* Bat the ohanges and eddittoos vhioh tl^ asilolft luup 
ondeigooe daxing my levisum of it for separate pfd>Uo«tion axe so 
naxnexow as to i^ve the b<M>k a titto to be regarded as an iod^>eDdsttt 
▼eatnxe. £i its general aims, however, the present life of l^ialce*- 
■peaie endeavonrs k^a% to adhere to the prindides that ate b|* 
heient in the aoheme oi the * Diotionary of National Biography.* 
1 have endeav^p;^ to set before my readers a plain and praotloal 
narrative of t|w.gqMl^ dramatist's personal history as oonoisely 
as the needs dfand oompleteneas would permit. I have 
sought to provide students of Shakespeare with a reooxd d tite 
duly attested facts and dates of their master's career. I have 
avoided merely msthetic oxitioism. My estimates of the value ci 
l&akespeare’s plays and poems are intended solely to fulfil ^e 
obligation that lies on the bu^pMipher of indicating suooinotly the 
diaraoter of the suooessive labours which-froire woven into the 
texture of his hero's hfe. .^hthetip studies of j&elEespeare abouncU 
and to iuerease thdr number is a work d supererogation. But 
ISliakespemean literature, as far as it is known to me, still ladts 
a book that shall supply within a brief oompass an exhaustive 
and well^arranged statement of the facte of Shakespeare's oareer, 
achievement, and reputation, that diall reduce conjecture to the 
smallest dimensionB oonsistoat with coherence, shall 
veritable references to all the original sources of information. 
After stndyW Elizabethan literature, histoiy, and bibliography 
for more tiban eighteen years, I believed that I migh^ widiout 
ezpeaing myaeif to a charge of presumption, attempt something 
in the way of filling this gi^ and that I mi^t bs able to suppl|y, 
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aliopld be. w^bia xte limits. oompMe end tttaltmBffiihj. Itew 
let my bdUel was Jostiided tbs readsm of ^ils vdome wiS dsd^ 

X caonofc piomise my medem any rtaatUliig nsdatixme* 
a&y leaeaiobee have endiledl me to remove some ambigiiittoi vrbibli^ 
" png,led my ptedeoeea oi B, and to tbxow li^t on one fft two tofioe 
that have hitherto ohecnred the oonme of Shakeq^eare^a oateea^ 
Partionhus that have not been belore ino{Np>mted in (SjMduspeam’w 
biography will be loond in my tieatment of the following snbjeota*’f 
the oo^tiona u^der which *Love*a laboiiz^a Z^oet’ and *The Meo> 
chant of Venioe* were written; the refereooee in Shaheapeareti 
playa to hie native town and ooanty; hia lathu^a ai^dmathma 
to the Heralda* College for ooat>annoar; hia relariona wHh Bmt 
JmiBon and the b<m«aotQ» in 1(K)1; the favour extnided to hia 
work by Jamg t w hia Court; the oiixnimltaooee which led to 
the publication Of the Drat Folio, and toe hiatory of the dramatort’a 
porMtu I have aomewhat expanded the notioea of ShaheapeareV 
flnailoial*affaira which have already appeared in the aitide in toe 
* Diotionaiy of National Biography/ and a few new hK^te wiU be 
found in my reviaed eatimate of the poet*a peouniaiy poaition. 

Xo my treatment of the aonneta 1 have puraued what 1 briieve 
to be an original line of investigatloo. The etrlotty antobiographioal 
interpretation that oritioa have of late placed on these poems ocmi- 
polled me. aa Shakeepeme’e biographer, to anbmit them to a very 
narrow aorutiny. My oonolnaion ia adverse to the claim of toe 
sonnets to rank u aotobiographioal doonmeniit but 1 have felt 
bound, out of respect to writem from wb<M6 views 1 diaaent. to give 
in detail the evidence on which 1 hose my Judgment. Matthew 
Arnold sagaciously laid down toe maxim that * the oriticiam wfaidh 
alone can much help oa for the fotore ia a oriticiam which regards 
Europe m being* for intelleotaal and artistic ^ purposes, one great 
confederation, bound to a joint action and working to a common 
result.* It ia oritioiam inspired by this liberalising princiide that 
ia gpeoiolly appUoable to the vast aonnet-literature which ww 
produced by Sbakgpeare and hia oontemporariea. It ia oritioiam 
of the type that Arnold recommended that can alone lead to any 
accurate and profitable (xmoluaiim respecting toe intention of the 
vast aonnet-literature of the Eligbetban era. In aoooidanoe wito 
Ax)aold*s auggeation. 1 have studied Shakespeare’s aonneta oompara- 
tiv^ with those in vogue in England. France, and Itaty at the 
tone he wrote. I have endeavoured to learn the view that was 

^ Arnold wrote * siMtaal.* but the change of cftthet is needful to 
tender toe diotm thomugUy pertinent to toe tojM under oonaidamfckai. 



mrii HUmsV’ ter MnUnttairiejir 

iMidm HttBMihMI JOnnriMt** Ifa* tiMMMRliM-lHim WfoMlv^ 'Mkp 
iimikil iHBMta «l 1^ MX4v««» fB||»f^««Mi||^ 

lot ^ Mt i ^y ^ i)qiifMllo& <iit* flh > h( i n< 6 4»^ t <!pBw < te» 1^ 
yniM l i Mi «• i i t io Mh le tMe to M 
pwftridngrjnhM nsrathp*. 

I* XntMAppiodi3L(6oatioMitL«i)dX7t)IMT0 8ap|M»id^^ 
«(|31t«kiqM‘M**P*^‘’^ tM BmiI ol SoiiAimpton, iiiid att ieoooM 

IM Sac^ nlitioBi ^th the oontemponay wnld of kttm. 
i^irt Itom So!iithaa&{itoii*a aaaoolatloa trith 
8ltelniPMm*i ivetfaxe at an aari|f ataga o( the diM&aldat*i oaiaac^ 
and I ean quote the anthoritgr cl ICak^ who appasdad a akatidt 
oi SoQthanptoa'a hiatoiy to hia Mograpl^ ot Shalceepeace (in thn 
' Vaiionim * edition cl 1821), for treating a kaMdbdge of fioe^iainp* 
ton*8 life aa eaeeothrfW a Ml knowledge ol ShStei^eare^a I hate 
also Fainted in the Appendix a detailed statamaM of the preolia 
oireiunBtaiioea under which Shakeapeare*a aonneta were pphU^^iad 
1^ IStomaa Ihorpe in 1809 (Seotfon r,), and a review of ^e faoti 
that soMD to me to confute ^e populu theory that EMkeapeare 
waaaftiflnd and proUffi of William Herbert, third Eaxlof Fembr^# 
who baa bean pnt forward quite nnwutantably aa the hero of the 
aonneta (Seotkma vx., m, vin ).^ I have also inolnded in the 
Appendix (Seotions zx. and x.) a aorvey of the volnminous aonnet- 
literature of tiw i3iaabethan poeta between 1691 and 1697, With 
which Shakeepeare’s sonnetteexuig efforts were vmy oloaefy allied, 
aa well as a bibliographtoal note on a ooireapondhig feature of 
pVenoh and Italian bterature between 1660 and 1800. 

Since the publication of the article on Shakespeare in the 
* Dictionary of National Hography,’ 1 have received from oorreqKtt- 
dents maxo^ ontioiama and auggeations which have enabled me to 
ooneot some errors. But a fewof my ooneapondaats haveexhibited 
BO ii^enuoua a faith in those forged dooumente ridating to Shaka- 
iqieare and ftuged references to his works, which were promulgated 
(diiefly by John Payne Collier mote than half a century ago, that 
1 have attached a list of the mi sle ad mg records to my chapter 
cm *Thd Sources of Biographical Information* in the Appendix 
(Seotian lJu I believe the hat to be fuller tlmn any to be met with 
elaewbere. 

* 1 have already pubhahed portions of the papers on Shahaq^eare*! 
relatioDS wiUi the Ihuis of Pembroke and Southampton In the Fort- 
nigMif Movtoia (tor Pebmary of this year) and in the OomkiU Magtaho 
(tox April of IFsar), and I have to thank'ihe {uoprietors of tiiose 
paricdkals for parmisainn to rei«odiice my material la this volume. 


xii WLLIAM SHAEISPEABE 

The six illustrations which appear in this Toliime have l^n 
chosen on grounds of practical utility rather than of artistic merit. 
My reasons for selecting as the frontispiece the newly discovered 
‘,Diy>eshout ’ painting of Shakespeare (now in the Shakespeare 
, Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon) can be gathered from th% 
history of the painting and of its discovery which 1 give on pages 
630-2. 1 have to thank Mr. Edgar Flower and the other members 
of the Council of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford for pei^ 
mission to reproduce the picture. The portrait of Southampton 
in early life is now at Welbeok Abbey, and the Duke of Portland 
not only permitted the portrait to be engraved for this volume 
but lent mo the negative from which the plate has been prepared. 
The Committee of the Garrick Club gave permission to photograph 
the interesting bust of Shakespeare in their possession,^ but, owing 
to the fact that it is moulded in black terra-cotta, no satisfactory 
negative could bo obtained; the engraving 1 have used is from a 
phojtogrsrph of a wliito plaster cast of the original bust, now in the 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford. The five autographs of Shake- 
speareV signature—aU that exist of unquestioned authenticity— 
appear in the three remaining plates. The three signatures on 
the will have l>een photographed from the original document at 
Somerset House by permission of Sir Francis Jeune, President of 
the Probate Court; the autograph on the deed of purchase by 
iShakcspuare in 1613 of the house in Blackfriars has been photo¬ 
graphed from the original document in the Guildhall library by 
permission of the Library Cbmmiiteo of the City of London; and 
the autograph on the deed of mortgage relating to the same property, 
also dated m 1613, has been photographed from the original 
document in the British Museum by permission of the Trustees. 
Shakespeare’s ooat-of-arms and motto, which ore stamped on the 
cover of this volume, arc copied from the triekings in the margin 
of the draft-grants of arms now in the Heralds* College. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has kindly given me ample oppor¬ 
tunities of examining the two peculiarly interesting and valuable 
copies of the First Folio * in her possession. Mr. Richard Savage, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the Secretary of the Birthplace Trustees, and 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, the Librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial 
at Stratford, have courteously replied to the many inquiries that 
1 have addressed to them verbally or by letter. Mr. Lionel Gust, 
the Director of the National Portrait Gallery, has helped me to 


^ For an account of its history see pp. 538-9. 
^ See pp. 5(54-6 and 568. 
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estimate the authenticity of Shakespeare’s portraits. 1 have also 
benefited, while the work has been passing through the press, by 
the valuable suggestions of my friends the Rev. H. 0. Beeching 
and Mr, W. J. Craig, and I have to thank Mr. Thomas Seooembe' 
^or the zealous aid he has rendered me while oorrooting the final* 
proofe. 

October 12, 1898. 
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•WILLIAM SHAKESPEAEE 


PARENTAGE AND BIRTH 


Shakbsfeabe came of a family wliose surname was. borne 
through the Middle Ages by residents in very manj^^rts 
Distribu- England—at Penrith in Cumberland, at 

tion of Kirkland and Doncaster in Yorkshire,' as well 
the name. ^ nearly all the midland counties. The 
surname had originally a martial significance, implying 
capacity in the wielding of the spear.^ Its first recorded 
holder is William Shakespeare or ‘Sakaporo,’ who was 
convicted of robbery and hanged in 1248 •; he bdongod 
to Clapton, a hamlet in the hundred of Kiftergate, Glouces¬ 
tershire (about seven miles south of Stratford-on-Avtm). 
The second recorded holder of the surname is John 
Shakespeare, who in 1279 was living at ‘ Frejmdon,* 
perhaps Frittenden, Kent.* The great medi»val guild of 
St. Anne at Knowle, whose members inoluded the leading 
inhabitants of Warwickshire, was joined by many Shake- 
speores in the fifteenth century.^ In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the surname is found far more fre¬ 
quently in Warwickshire than elsewhere. The archives of 
no fewer than twenty-four towns and villages there contain 


' Camden, Remainen, od. 1606, p. Ill; Verategan, SeaMutwn, 1006, 
p. 294; Bee p. 160 infra. 

* Assize rolls lor Gloucosterahiic, 32 Heni^y Ill, roll 274. 

* Plac. Cor. 7 Edw. 1, Kane.; cf. and Queries^ Isl not. xl 122. 

* CL Btgtsier of the Owld ai Knovde, Biokley, 1804. 
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notices of Shakespeare families in the sixteenth centu^, 
and as many as thirty-four Warwickshire towns or villa^ 
were inhabited by Shakespeare families in the seventeenth 
century. Among them all William was a common Christian 
name. At Rowington, twelve miles to the north of 
Stratford, and in the same hundred of Barlichway, one of 
the most prolific Shakespeare families of Warwickshire 
resided in the sixteenth century, and no fewer than thr^^ 
Richard Shakespeares of Rowington, whose extant wills 
were proved respectively in 1660, 1691, and 1614, were 
fathers of sons called William. At least one other William 
Shakespeare was during the period a resident in Rowington. 
As a consequence, the poet has been more than once 
credit^ with achievements which rightly belong to one or 
othea^f his numerous contemporaries who w'ere identically 
named.^ 


Shakespeare’s ancestry cannot be defined with absolute 
certainty. The poet’s father, when applying for a grant 
* of arms in 1696, claimed that his grandfather 

InMstry * (Shakespeare’s grc^t-grandfaihcr) received for 
services rendered in war a grant of land in 
Warwickshire from Henry VII.® No precise confirmation 
of this pretension has been discovered, and it may be, after 
the manner of heraldic genealogy, fictitious. But there is 
a probability that the poet came of good yeoman stock, 
and that his ancestors to the fourth or fifth generation 
were fairly substantial landowners.® Adam Shakespeare, 
a tenant by military service of land at Baddesley Clinton 
in Warwickshire in 1S89, seems to have been great-grand¬ 
father of one Richard Shakespeare who during the first 
thirty-four years (at least) of the sixteenth century held 
neighbouring land at Wroxall, some ten miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon. Another Richard Shakespeare who is 


^ Soo for ' other William Shakospearea ’ Mrs. Stopcs’s Shakeaftoft** 
BnvironvMwtt 1914, pp. 91-104. 

• Soo p. 282 ii^ra. 

* Cf. Ths TxmtSt October 14, 1895; Noia and QueriUf 8th aer. 
▼iL 601; Mrs. Stopca^s Shakespeare's Famdp, 1901, pp. 35-49. 
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cpnjectured to have been nearly akin to the WroxaU family 
was settled in 1535 as a farmer at Snitterfield, a village six 
miles south of WroxaU and four miles to the north of 
Stratford-on-Avon.^ It is probable that he was the poet’s 
' grandfather. In 1550 he was renting a messuage and land 
at Snitterfield of Robert Arden; he died at the close of 
•^560, and on February 10 of the next year letters of ad¬ 
ministration of his goods, chattels, and debts were issued 
by the Probate Court at Worcester to his son John, who 
was there described os a farmer or husbandman {(zgncola) of 
Snitterfield. The estate was valued at 351 17s.* Besides 
the son John, Richard of Snitterfield certainly had a son 
Henry; while a Thomas Shakespeare, a considerable 
landholder at Snitterfield between 1563 and 1583)^ whose 
parentage is undetermined, may have been a third son. 
The son Henry remained all his life at Snitterfield, where 
ho engaged in farming with gradually diminishing success ; 
he died in very embarrassed circumstances in December 
1596.® John, the son who administered Richard’s estate, 
w'as in all likelihood the lioci’s father. 

About 1551 John Shakespeare loft the village of Snitter¬ 
field, which was his birthplace, to seek a career in the 

1 Cf. Halliwoll-Phillipps, Ouihnes of the Life of Shakeitpeare, 1887, 
ii. 207, and J. W. Ryland, Records of WroxaU Abbey and Manor, Warwich- 
sh%re, 1903, paeaim, 

• The purchabing power of money may bo reckoned in tho middle 
of the fiixtcunth century eight times what it is now, and in the later 
years of the century u hen prices rapidly rose, live times. In comparing 
sums of mom ^ mentioned in tho text with modern currency, they should 
be multiplied by eight if they belong to yoais up to 1500, and by five 
if they belong to subsequent yearn. (See p. 290 n. 1 infra.) The letters 
of administration m regard to Richard Shakespeare’s estatei which are 
in the district registry of tho Probate Court at Worcester, were printed 
in full by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps In his Shakeapeare^s Tovra (privataly 
issued 1887), pp- 44-6, and again in J. W. Gray’s Shaktapeare'a Marriage, 
pp. 269-60. They do not appear in any edition of HalliwcU-Phillipps’s 
Outhnea. 

* Henry Shakespeare, tho dramatist’s unole, was buried at Snitter* 
field on Dm. 29, 1696, leaving no surviving issdb. His widow Margaret 
was buried at Snitterfield six weeks later, on Fob. 9, 1696-7. Cf. 
Mrs. Stopes’s Shakeapeart'a Environment, 1914, pp. 60 seq. 
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neighbouring borough of Stratford-on-Avon, then a wejl- 
to-do market town of some two thousand inhabitants.^ In 

The poet’s twiddle of the sixteenth century the main 
father settles industries of Stratford were the weaving of 

OT-Avon!’^^^' the making of 

malt. Some substantial fortunes were made 
out of dealings in wool, and on June 28, 1563, a' 
charter of incorporation (or of self-government) rewarded 
the general advance of prosperity. Some fifty-seven years 
later, on July 23, 1610, the municipal privileges and 
franchises were confirmed anew by James I. Meanwhile, 
however, fortune proved fickle. As Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
drew to a close, although the population was estimated to 
increase by half as much again, the manufacturing acti- 
vities'lmd the earnings of commerce and labour declined. 
The local trade tended to confine itself to the retail distri¬ 
bution of imported manufactures or agricultural produce. 
There were many seasons of scarcity and frequent losses 
by disastrous fires. Yet municipal life remained busy and 
the richer townsfolk and neighbouring landowners did 
what they could to lighten the borough’s burden of mis¬ 
fortunes.* 

In the middle years of the century there was every 
promise of a prosperous career for an enterprising immi¬ 
grant from a neighbouring village who was provided with 
a small capital. John Shakespeare arrived in Stratford on 

* In 1647 tho communicants residing in the main thoroughfares 
wero reckoned at 1500; in 1562 the population would seem to have 
numbered as many as 2000. About 1508 the corporation when peti¬ 
tioning for an alteration of their charter reckoned the houaehdders at 
1500 ‘at the least’—a figure which would suggest a population of 
near 6000; but there was a possible endeavour here to magnify 
the importance of the place. (See Whder MSS., Shakespeare’s Birth- 
plaoe, i. f. 72.) t According to a census of April 19,1765, the population 
only numbered 2287. The census of 1911 gives the figure 8632. 

• In 1590 the bailiff and burgesses complained that the toiiTi ‘ had 
fallen much into decay for want of such trade as heretofore they had 
by clothing and making of yam.’ The decline seems to have made 
steady progress through Shakespeare’s lifetime, and in 1616 it was 
stated that * no clothra or stufls were made at Stratford but were bought 
at London or clscwhoro.* (Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 654-56.) 
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the eve of its inooiporation, and he at onoe set up as a 
t^er in all manner of agricultural produce and in many 
articles which were manufactured out of it. Com, wool, 
malt, meat, skins, and leather were among the commodities 
* in which he dealt. Documents of a somewhat later date 
often describe him as a glover. Aubrey, Shakespeare’s 
•first biographer, reported the tradition that he was a 
» butcher. But though both designations doubtless indi¬ 
cated important branches of liis business, neither can be 
regarded as disclosing its full extent. The bulk of his 
varied stock-in-trade came from the land which bis family 
farmed at Snitterfield and in which he enjoyed some 
interest. As long as liis father lived he seems to have 
been a frequent visitor to Snitterfield, and until the 
date of his father’s death in 1560 legal documents,desig¬ 
nated him a farmer or " husbandman ’ of that place. 
But it was with Stratford-on-Avon that his life was mainly 
identified. 

In April 1652 John Shakespeare was living in Henley 
Street at Stratford, a thorouglifare leading to the market 
town of Heiiley-in-Arden. He is first raen- 
ihakespeare tioned ill the borough records as paying in that 
m muiu- month a fine of twelvepence for havinc; a 

CIPSU 0mC6« * ^ 

dirt-heap in front of his house. His frequent 
appearances in the years that follow as either plaintiff or 
defendant in suits heard in the local court of record 
for the recovery of small debts suggest that he was 
a keen man of business. For some seven and twenty 
years his mercantile progress knew no check and his 
local influence grew steadily. In October 1656 ho pur¬ 
chased two freehold tenements at Stratford—one, with 
a garden, in Henley Street (it adjoins that now known 
as the poet’s birthplace), and the other in Greonhill 
Street with a garden and croft. TJiouceforth he played 
a prominent part in municipal affairs under the con¬ 
stitution which the charter of 1663 brought into being. 
In 1667 he was chosen an ale-tastbr, whoso duty it 
was to test the quality of malt liquors and bread. 
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About the same time he was elected a burgess or 
town coimcillor, and in September 1558, and again oti 
October 6, 1559, he was appointed one of the four 
petty constables by a vote of the jury of the court-leet. 
Twice—^in 1659 and 1561—^he was chosen one of the 
aSeerors—officers appointed to determine the fines for 
those offences wliich were punishable arbitrarily, *and for^ 
which no express penalties were prescribed by statute: 
In 1561 he was elected one of the two chamberlains of the 
borough, an office of financial responsibility which he held 
for two years. He delivered his second statement of 
accounts to the corporation in January 1564. When 
attesting documents ho, like many of his educated neigh> 
hours, made his mark, and there is no unquestioned 
specimen of his handwriting in the Stratford archives; 
but his financial aptitude and ready command of figures 
satisfactorily relieve him of the imputation of illiteracy. 
The municipal accounts, which were checked by tallies and 
counters, were audited by him after he ceased to be cham¬ 
berlain, and he more than once advanced small sums of 
money to the corporation. He was reputed to bo a man 
of cheerful temperament, one of ‘ a merry cheek,’ who 
dared crack a jest at any time.^ 

With characteristic shrewdness he chose a wife of 
The poet’s assured fortune—IVIary, youngest daughter of 
mother, Robert Arden, a wealthy farmer of Wilmcote 

in the parish of Aston Oantlow, three miles from Stratford, 

^ AicUd(‘acun 'I'homas IHumo (1630-1704) Liequcathcd to his native 
town of Maldon in Essex, with books and other papers, a MS. collection 
of contoinporary hearsay anecdotes which ho compiled about 1666. 
Of the dramatist the archdeacon thon) wrote that lie ’ uas a glover’s 
son ' anil that' SLijr John Mennes saw onco his old f[athc]r in h[isj shop 
—a merry checked old man th[a]t B[ai]d “ Will was a gloojd Iion[e8t] 
Follow, but bo darcst h[avo] crackt a jeast. w[i3th him at any time.” ’ 
(Communicated by the liov. Andrew Clark, D.D., lector of Groat Leighs, 
Cholmsfurd.) Flumo w’os probably ropoaimg gossip w'hich lie derived 
from Sir Joim MiniU'S, the versifier and admiral of Charles I’s reign, 
who was only two yearn old when Shakespeare’s father died in 1001, 
and could not therefore have himself conversed with the elder Shake¬ 
speare. No other Sir John Mennos is discovomblo. 
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The chief branch of the Arden family was settled at 
Parkhall, in the parish of Cordworth, near Bir mingham , 
and it ranked with the ^ost influentiid of the county. 
Robert Arden, a progeniW of that branch, was sheriff 
• of Warwickshire and Leicestershire in 1438 (16 Hen. VI), 
and this, sheriff’s dkect descendant, Edward Arden, who 
^was himself high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1575, was 
, executed in 1583 for alleged complicity in a Roman Catholic 
plot against the life of Queen Elizabeth. John Shake¬ 
speare’s wife belonged to a humbler branch of the family, 
and there is no trustworthy evidence to determine the exact 
degree of kinship between the two branches. Her grand¬ 
father, Thomas Arden, purchased in 1501 an estate at 
Snitterfield, which passed, with other property, to her 
father Robert; John Shakespeare’s father, Richard, was 
one of this Robert Arden’s Snitterfield tenants. By his 
first wife, whose name is not known, Robert Arden had 
seven daughters, of whom all but two married; John 
Shakespeare’s wife seems to have been the youngest. 
Robert Arden’s second wife, Agnes or Anne, widow of John 
Hill (d. 1545), a substantial farmer of Bcarlcy, survived 
him ; by her he had no issue. When he died at tlie end 
of 1556, he owmed a farmhouse and many acres at Wilm- 
cote, besides some hundred acres at Snitterfield, with two 
farmhouses which ho let out to tenants. The post-mortem 
inventory of his goods, which was made on December 9, 
1556, shows that he had lived in comfort; his house was 
adorned by os many as eleven * painted cloths,* which then 
did duty for tapestries among the middle class.^ The 
exordium of his will, which was drawn up on November 24, 
1556, and proved on December 16 following, indicates that 
he was an observant Catholic. For his two youngest 

* ' Pain tod oloihs * were broad BtrijM of canvas on which figures 

from tho Bible or from classical mythology were, with appropriate 

mottoes, crudely paintod in tempera. Cf. 1 Henry IV, iv. ii. 26, * os 

ragged as Lazarus in tho painted cloth.’ Shakespeare lays stress on 

the ombollishment of tho mottoes in Lucrece, 246 : 

» 

Who foam a sentence or an old man's saw 
Shall by a pointed doth be kept in awe. 
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daughters, Alice and Mary, he showed especial affeotipn 
by nominating them his executors. Mary received not 
only 6^ 13a. id. in money, but the fee-simple of his chief 
property at Wilmcote, consisting of a house with some 
fifty acres of land,—an estate which -sras known as Asbies.* 
She also acquired, under an earlier settlement, an interest 
in two messuages at Snitterfield.^ But, although she wa^ 
weU provided with worldly goods, there is no sure evidence' 
that she could write; several extant documents bear her 
mark, and no autograph signature is extant. 

John Shakespeare’s marriage with Mary Arden doubtless 
took place at Aston Cantlow, the parish church of Wilm- 
coto, in the autumn of 1557 (the church registers begin 
at a later date). On September 15, 1558, their first child, 
a daughter, Joan, was baptised in the church of Stratford. 
A second child, another daughter, Margaret, was baptised 
on December 2, J 562; but both these children died in 
infancy. Tlie poet William, the first son and third child, 
\tas born on April 22 or 23, 1564. The later day was the 

The poet’s death, and it is generally accepted 

birtii and as his bu’thday. There is no positive evidence 
baptism subject, but the Stratford parish registers 

attest that he was baptised on April 26, and it was a 
common practice at the time to baptise a child three days 
after birth. The baptismal entry runs ‘ Gulielmus filius 
Johannis Sliaksporc.’ ^ 

Some doubt has been raised as to the ordinarily accepted 
scene of the dramatist’s birth. Of cwo adjoining houses 
now forming a detached building on the north side of 
Henley Street and known as Shakespeare’s House or Shake- 

t Uallivvcll.Phillipps, li, 179. 

* The vicar, who performed the christening ceremony, was John 
Bretcl^sirdlo, M.A. Ho had been appointed on Feb. 27,15o(MK), and was 
buried in Stratford ohurch on Juno 21, lo65. Tho (broken) bowl of 
the old font of Stratford church is still preserved there (Bloom’s Stratford^ 
upon-Avon Chnrch, 1902, pp. 101-2). Tho cxistmg vellum pariah register 
of this period is a transcript of the original ‘ paper book *; it was 
made before 1(300, m acoordanoe with an order of Convocation of Oot. 25, 
1507, by Biohard Byficld, who was vicar for some ten years from 1596. 
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spewe*B Birthplace, both belonged to the dramatist’s father 
for many years and were combined by him to serve at once 
Shake- ^ private residouje ahd as shop or warehouse, 
speare's ' The tenement to the east he purchased in 
Birthplace. ^ 555 ^ but there is no documentary evidence 
that'he owned the house to the west before 1575. Yet 
this western house has been long known as the poet’s 
Birth|^ace, and a room on the first floor has been claimed 
for two centuries and more as that in which he was bom. 
It may well be that Jolm Shakespeare occupied the two 
houses jointly in 1564 (the year of the poet’s birth), although 
he only purchased the western building eleven years later. 
The double residence became Shakespeare’s property 
on his father’s death in 1601, but the dramatist never 
resided there after his boyhood. His mother inhabited 
the premises until her death in 1608, and his sister Mrs. 
Joan Hart and her family dwelt there with her. Mrs. Hart 
was still living there in 1616 when Shakespeare died, and 
he left his sister a life interest in the two houses at a 
nominal rent of one shilling. On Mrs. Hart’s death thirty 
years later, the ownership of the property ptvssed to the 
poet’s elder daughter, Mrs. Hall, and on her death in 1649 to 
the poet’s only granddaughter and last surviving descendant, 
Lady Bernard.^ By her will in 1670 Lady Bernard made 
the buildings over to Thomas Hart, the dramatist’s grand¬ 
nephew, then the head of the family which supplied an 
uninterrupted succession of occupiers for the best x>B'i't of 
two centuries. 

Early in Mrs. Joan Hart’s occupancy of the ‘ Birth¬ 
place ’ she restored the houses to their original state of 
History of separate dwellings. While retaining the 

the premises western portion for her own use, she sublet the 
1670 - 1847 . ^ tenant who converted it into 

an inn. It w'os known at first as the * Maidenhead ’ and 
afterwards as the ‘ Swan and Maidenhead.’ The premises 
remained subdivided thus for some two hundred years, 


^ See p. 514 tn/ro. 
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and the inn enjoyed a continuous eidstence until 1846. 
Thomas Hart’s kinsmen, to whom the ownership of both 
eastern and western tenement^ meanwhile descended, con¬ 
tinued to confine their residence to the western house 
as long as the property remained in their hands. The 
tradition which identified that ten^ent with the scene 
of the dramatist’s birth gathered substance from 
intimate association with his surviving kindred through 
some ten generations. During the eighteenth cent|by the 
western house was a popular showplace and the Harts de¬ 
rived a substantial emolument from the visits of admirers 
of Shakespeare. 

In 1806 the surviving representatives of the Harts 
at Stratford abandoned the family home and the whole 
property was sold for 2301. to one Thomas Court, the 
tenant of the eastern house which still did duty as the 
‘ Swan and Maidenhead * inn. Thereupon Court turned the 
western house into a butcher’s shop.^ On the death of his 
. mdow in 1846 the whole of the premises were put up for 
auction in London, and on September 16, 1847, they wore 
Their pul’chased for 30001. on behalf of subscribers 
present to a public fund. Adjoining buildings were 
soon demolished so as to isolate the property, 
and after extensive restoration on the lines of the earliest 
accessible pictorial and other evidence, the two houses 
were reconverted into a single detached domicile for 
the purposes of public exhibition ; the western house (the 

1 In 1834 a writer in the Tewkesbury Magazine described ‘ Shake* 
spoaro’s Uoiiso ’ thus : * The house m which Shakespeare’s father hved, 
and in which ho was bom, is now divided into two—the northern [i.e. 
western] half being, or having lately been, a butcher’s shop—and the 
southern [i.e. eastern] half, consisting of a respectable public-house, 
bearing the sign of the Swan and Maidenhead.’ (French’s ShakC' 
speareana Ocnealogica^ p. 409.) The wife of John Hart (1753-1800) 
of ‘ tho Birthplace,’ son of Thomas Hart (1729-1793), belonged to Tewkes* 
bury aud their son William Shakespeare Hart (1778-1834) settled here. 
Tho latter wrote of ’ the Birthplace ’ in 1810: * My grandfather [Thomas 
Hart] used to obtain a great deal of money by shewing the premises to 
strangers who used to visit them.’ (Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Saunders 
MS. 1191, p. 63.) 
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* bjrfcliplace *) was le£<|:tinfumished, tiie eastern house 

(the * inn ’) was fitted up as a museum and libnuy. Much 
of the Elizabethan timber and stonework survives in the 
double siaructure, but a cellar undw the * birthplace * is the 
only portion which remains as it was at the date of the 
poet^B births The buildings were vested under a deed of 
tr^st in t^e corporation of Stratford in 1866. In 1891 an 
Parliament (54 & 65 Viet. cap. iii.) transferred the 
property in behalf of the nation to an independent body 
of trustees, consisting of ten life-trustees, together with a 
number of ex-officio trustees, who are representative of the 
authorities of the county of Warwickshire and of the town 
of Stratford. 

■ C£. documents and sketches in Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 377-09. The 
earliest extant view of the Birthplace buildings is a drawing by Bichard 
Greene (1716-1793), a well-knovm Lichfield antiquary, uhioh was 
engraved for the QcrUitman'a Magazinct July 1709. B>ichard Greene’s 
brother, Joseph (1712-1790), was long headmaster of Stratford Grammar 
School. In 1788 Cioloncl Philip De la Motto, an archasologist, of 
Batsford, Gloucestershire, made an etching of the Birthplace premises, 
which closely resembles Greene’s drawing ; the colonel’s original copper¬ 
plate is now preserved in the Birthplace. The restoration of tho 
Birthplace in 1847 accurately conformed to the view of 1709. 
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In July 1564, when William was three months old, the 
plague raged with unwonted vehemence at Stratford. 

One in every seven of the inhabitants perished. 
Twice in his mature years—in 1593 and 1603— 
the dramatist was to witness in London more 
fatal visitations of the pestilence; but his native place 
was spared any experience which compared with the 
calamitous epidemic of his infancy.^ He and his family 
• were unliarmed, and his father liberally contributed to the 
relief of his stricken neighbours, hundreds of whom were 
rendered destitute. 

Fortune still favoured the older Shakespeare. On 
July 4,1565, he reached the dignity of an alderman. From 
The father onwards ho was accorded in the corpora- 

as alderman tion archives the honourable prefix of ‘ Mr.* * 
and baiUfl. Michaelmas 1568 ho attained the highest 
office in the corporation gift, that of bailiif, and during 
his year of office the corporation for the first time enter* 


^ An epidemic of exocpUonal intciiaity vibitcd London from Augubfc 
to December 1563, and eovoral country tonus were iniectod somewhat 
sporadically in the follo^« ing spring. Leicester. Lichfield, and Canterbury 
seem with Stratford-on-Avon to have been the chief sufferers in the 
provinces. (Creighton. Epid&mita in Britain, i. 300.) 

* Accord^ to Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of England, 1604, 
* Master is the title which men give to esquires and other gentlemen.’ 
Of. Metchant of Venice, u. ii. 45 seq., where Launcelot Gobbo, on being 
colled MasUar Launcelot, porsii>toutly disclaims the dignity. ‘ No master, 
fir {ho protests], but a poor man’s son.' The dramatist reached the 
liko fStolar dignity oomjtaratively early (see p. 203). 

12 
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tained aotois at St^i^ord. The Qaeen’s Company and 
the *Earl of WoroesterV Company each received from 
John Shakespeare an ofi^iel webome, and gave a per¬ 
formance in ^ the Guildhall before the council.^ On 
S^tember 5, 1671, he was chief alderman, a post which 
he retained till September 30 the following year. In 1673 
Alexander Webbe, a farmer of Snitterfield, and the husband 
tff liisiwife’s sister Margaret, made him overseer of his will 
of which Henry Shakespeare, his brother, was executor. 
In 1676 the dramatist’s father added substantially to his 
real estate by purchasing two houses in Stratford; one 
of them, the traditional ‘ birthplace ’ in Henley Street, 
adjoined the tenement acquired nineteen years before. 
In 1676 Alderman Shakespeare contributed twelve* 
pence to the beadle’s salary. But after Michaelmas 
1672 he took a less active part in municipal affairs, 
and he grew irregular in his attendance at the council 
meetings. 

Signs were gradually apparent that John Shakespeare’s 
luck had turned. In 1678 he was unable to pay, with 
his colleagues, either the weekly sum of fourpence for 
the relief of the poor, or his contribution * towards the 
furniture of three pikemen, two billmen, and one archer ’ 
who were sent by the corporation to attend a muster of 
the trained bands of the county. 

MeanwhUe his family was increasing. Four children 
besides the poet—three sons, Gilbert (baptised October 13, 
1666), Bichard (baptised March 11, 1673-4), and Edmund 

> The Rev. Thomas Garter, in Shakespeare, Pimian and JReeuaani, 
1897, weakly argued that John Shakespeare was a puritan from the 
fact that the corporation ordered images to be defaced (lfi02-3) and 
coclesiastical vestments to be sold (1571), while he held office os ohambei- 
lain or chief alderman. These decrees wore more acts of conformity with 
the new ecclesiastical law. John Shakespeare's encouragement of actors 
is conclusive proof that he was no puritan. The Elizabothwa puritans, 
too, according to Quillim's Display of Heraldrie (1610), regarded coat* 
armour with abhorrence, yet John Shakespearq with his son mads 
persistent application* to the College of Arms for a grant of arms. 
(Of. infra, pp. 281 seq.) 
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(baptised May 3, 1680), with a daughter Joan (baj^tised 
April 16, 1669)-^r©ached maturity. A daughter Ann was 
baptised on September 28,1671, and was buried 

m?rfsters ^ growing lia¬ 

bilities, the father borrowed money from his 
wife’s kinsfolk, and he and his wife mortgaged, on 
November 14, 1678, Asbies, her valuable property.‘at 
Wilmcote, for 401. to Edmund Lambert of Barton-oh- 
the-Heath, who had married her sister, Joan Arden. 
Lambert was to receive no interest on his lean, but was 
to take the ‘ rents and profits ’ of the estate. Asbies was 
thereby alienated for ever. Next year, on October 16, 
1579, John and his wife made over to Robert Webbe, 
doubtless a relative of Alexander Webbe, for the sum 
of 401., his wife’s property at Snitterfield.^ 

John Shakespeare obviously chafed under the humilia¬ 
tion of having parted, although as he hoped only tem¬ 
porarily, with his wife’s property of Asbies, and 
Other’s in the autumn of 1580 he offered to pay off 
difficulties the mortgage; but his brother-in-law, Lambert, 
retorted that other sums wore owing, and he 
would accept all or none. The negotiation, which was 
the beginning of much litigation, thus proved abortive.^ 
Through 1685 and 1686 a creditor, John Brown, was em¬ 
barrassingly importunate, and, after obtaining a writ of 
distraint, Brown informed the local court that the debtor 
had no goods on which process could be levied.* On 
September 6, 1686, John was deprived of his alderman’s 

^ The flum is stated to bo 4i. in one document (Halliwoll-Phillipps, 
ii. 17G) and 40k in another (*b. p. 170); the latter is the correct 
Bum. 

a Edmund Lambert died on March 1,1686-7, in possession of Asbies. 
Fresh legal proceedings were thereupon initiated by John Shakespeare 
to recover the property from Edmund Lambert's heir, John Lambert. 
The litigation went on intermittently through the next twelve years, 
but the dramatist's family obtained no satisfaction. Gf. Mrs. Stopes’s 
8hakesjM»Te*B Ewfironment, pp. 37 seq. 

* Halliwell-Phillipps, ii. 238. The Henley Street property was 
apparently treated as immune from distraint. 
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gown, on the ground of his long absence from the council 
mee*tings,^ « 

Hap^y John Shakespeare was at no expense for the 
education of his four sons. !Fhey were entitled to free 
Shake- tuition at the grammar school of Stratford, 
speare’s wMoh had been refashioned by Edward VI in 
1663 out of a fifteenth century foundation. 
An unprecedented zeal for education was a prominent cha¬ 
racteristic of Tudor England, and there was scarcely an 
English town which did not witness the establishment in 
the sixteenth century of a well-equipped public school.* 
Stratford shared with the rest of the country the general 
respect for literary study. Secular literature as well as 
theology found its way into the parsonages, and libraries 
adorned the great houses of the neighbourhood.* The 
townsmen of Stratford gave many proofs of pride in the 
municipal school which offered them a taste of academic 
culture. There John Shakespeare’s eldest son William 


^ Tho embarrassments of Shakespeare’s father have boon at times 
assigned in error to another John Shakespeare of Stratford. The 
seoond John Shakespeare or Sliaksporo (as his name is usually spelt) 
came to Stratford as a young man, married there on Nov. 26, 1684, and 
was for ten years a well-to-do shoemaker in Bridge Street, filling the office 
of Master of the Shoemakers’ Company m 1692—a certain sign of 
pecuniary stability. Ho loft Stratford in 1694 (of. Halliwell-rhillipps, 
ii. 137-40). 

* Before the reign of the first Tudor sovereign Henry VII England 
could boost of no more than 19 grammar schools, i.o. public schools, 
unconnected with the monasteries. Sixteen were founded in addition 
in different tovus during Henry Vll’s reign, 93 during Henry VIU's 
reign, 60 during Edward Vi’s reign, 19 during Queen Mary’s reign, 
138 during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 83 during James I’s reign. 

* The post-mortem inventory of tho goods of John Marshall, curate 
of Bishopton, a hamlet of Stratford, enumerates 170 separate books, 
including Ovid’s Tristia, Erasmus’s CoUoquia, Ascham’s SchdemoBter, 
Virgil, Aristotle’s Prdihmes, Cicero’s Eputles, besides much contro¬ 
versial divinity, soriptural commentaries and educational manuals. 
See Mrs. Stopes’s Shaketipeare'8 Environment (pp. 67—61). Sir George 
Carew (afterwards Earl of Totnes), of Clopton House, Stratford, pur¬ 
chased for his library there on its publication in 1698 John Florio’s 
Worldt of Wordes, an Italian-English Dictionary; this volume is now 
in the Shakespeare Birthplace Library. (Son Catalogue, No. 161.) 
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probably made bis entry in 1671, when ^R^ter Kocbe, 
B.A., was retirin^from the mastership in fayonr of SitaoD 
Hunt, B.A. Hunt seems to hare been succeeded ift J677 
by one Thomas Jenkins, whose place was taken uS 1579 by 
John Cotton ‘ late ’ of London.^ Boche, Hunt and Cotton 
were all graduates of Oxford; Rocke would appear to 
have held a Lancashire fellowship at his college, Corpus 
Christi, and to have left the Stratford School to become 
rector of the neighbouring church of Clifford Chambers. 
The schoolmasters owed their appointment to the town 
council, but a teacher’s license froip the bishop of the 
diocese (Worcester) was a needful credential. 

As was customary in provincial schools, the poet learned 
to write the * Old English ’ character, which resembles 
Shake- ^ vogue in Germany. He was never 

speare*s taught the Italian script, which was winning 
curriculum. cultured Society, and is now uni¬ 

versal among Englishmen. Until his death Shakespeare’s 
‘Old English* handwriting testified to his provincial 
education.^ The general instruction w'as conveyed in 
Latin. From the Latin accidence, boys of the period, at 
schools of the typo of that at Stratford, w^ere led, through 
Latin conversation books like the ‘ Sententiee Pueriles,’ and 
the standard elementary Latin grammar of William Lily 
(first highmaster of St. Paul’s School), to the perusal of such 
authors as Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, Plautus, Ovid, 
and Horace. Some current Latin literature was in common 
use in the lower forms. The Latin eclogues of the popular 
Renaissance poet, Baptista Mantuanus, were usually pre¬ 
ferred to Virgil’s for beginners ; they wore somewhat crudely 
modelled in a post-classical idiom on Virgil’s pastorals, but 
were reckoned ‘ both for style and matter very familiar and 
grateful to children and therefore read in most schools.* * 

^ Gray’s Shakespeare*6 Marriagtt p. 108. 

• iJop pp. 6in seq. infra. 

* Cf. Charity Hoole’s New Discovery of ihe <JH Art of Teaching 
School (piibbshed 1660, written 1640). Evidence abounds of the popu¬ 
larity of^ Mantuanus’s work, which Shakespeare quotes in the original 
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The rudiments of Greek were oooa^nally taught in 
Eliiabethan^ j^ammar schools' to veiy ^|>r,omising pupils; 
but |U(^ coiocidences a^r.have beeir detected between 
exp^ejssuins in Greek plays and in Shakespeare'seem duo 
tip accident, and ,^Qt to my study, either at aohool or 
elsewhere, of the Athenian ^rama.^ 

iA Love's L(Aoiti*s Lott (see p. 10 n. 1). Drayton, a Warwiokshiie boy, 
seAirds (Of Poets and Poesy) tluit his tutor 

. ^ ^irst read to mo bouest Mantoao, 

Then VlEBil'a JEfcloinied> 

So Thomas Lodge (Defence of Poetry, 1579): * Misorablu were our state 
if our younglings [wanted] the wrytinga of Mantuan.’ Dr. Johnson 
notes that Mantuan was road j|t some English schools down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (Lives of the Poets, cd. Hill, iii. 317). 
Mantuanus’s Eclogues have been fully and admirably edited by 
Dr. W. P. Mustard, Baltimoie, 1911. 

I James Kussell Low'd], who noticed some close parallels botwocu 
expressions of Shakespeare and those of the Greek tragedians, hazarded 
the suggestion that Shakespeare may have studied the ancient drama in 
a OroBci et Latini edition. 1 believe Lowell’s parallelisms to be* no more 
than curious accidentt,—^proofs of consanguinity of spirit, not of any 
indebtedness on Shakcspc'are’s part. In the Electra of Sophocles, which ' 
IS akin in its leading motive to Hatnlet, the Chorus consoles Electra for 
the supposed death of Orestes with the same commonplace argument 
as that with w'hich Hamlet's mother and uncle si'ck to console him. 
In Electra arc the lines 1171-3 : 

0i/rjTov Tre<puKas Trarpos, ’HA^arpo, ^p6vtt * 

&vrirhs S’ Hittc /til) Ktw ariue, 

riao’o' yhp ■^/tiiv rovr' o^clAcrai iraOtty 

(i.e. * ilemembur, Electra, >our father whence you sprang is mortal. 
Mortal, too, is Orestes. Whereforo grieve not oveimuch, for by all of 
us has this debt of sufTermg to bo paid ’). In Hamlet (i. u. 72 soq.) arc 
the familiar sentences: 

TL ,1 know’et 'tis common. all that Itve must dio. . . . 

But }ou mtut know, your falbcr lobt a fathnr; 

Tliut father lost, lost Ills . . . But to putvdvcr 
In obbtinato comlolomcnt u a courso 
Of impious btubborunoas, 

Cf. Sophocles’s (Edipus Voloneus, 88U: ToTs roi Siualois nua 

fi4yav (* In a just cause the weak vanquishes the stiong,’ Jobb), and 
2 Henry VI, ill. li. 233, * Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.’ 
Shakespc'are’s ‘ piophelic soul ’ in Hamlet (i. v. 40) and the Sonm-ta (ovii. 1) 
may bo matched by the vp6/jiaims $vft6s of Euripides’s Andromache, 
1072; and llamldi’s ‘ sea ot tioubles ’ (iii. i. 59) by the KOKm irlhayos 
of iEsobylus’s Perses, 433. Among all the creatibns of Shakespearean 
and Greek drama, Lndy Macbeth and ^scbylus’s Clytemnestra, who 
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Dr. Farmer ea^uoiated in his ‘ Essay on |]iakeBpeare*s 
Learning* (1767) the theory that Shakesp^^ knew*no 
langua^cf but his own, and owed iBiatever 
speare's knowledge he displayed of the clasftca and 
learning. Italian and French Iit«pature ^.to English 

tranulatioos. But several French and Italian books 
whence Shakespeare derived the plots of his dramas-T- 
Belloforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques/,Ser'^ovanni’s ‘‘D 
Pocorone/ and Cinihio's * Hecatommith^? Jfbr example 
—were not accessible to him in English translations; 
and on more general grounds the theory of his ignorance 
is adequately confuted. A boy with Shakespeare’s excep" 
tional alertness of intellect, during whose schooldays' a 
training in Latin classics lay within reach, could hardly lack 
in future years all means of access to the literature of 
France and Italy. Schoolfellows of the dramatist who 
took to trade and lacked literary aspirations showed them¬ 
selves on occasion capable of writing letters in accurate 
. Latin prose or they freely seasoned their familiar English 
correspondence with Latin phrases, while at least one Strat¬ 
ford schoolboy of the epoch shewed in manliood some 
familiar knowledge of French poetry.^ It was thus in 
accord with common experience that Shakespeare in his 
writings openly acknowledged his acquaintance with the 
Latin and French languages, and with many Latin poets 
of the school curriculum. In the mouth of his school- 

* 111 maii'H uuunsi’lu buru no woman'b heart* (yvyaiKhs 6.ySp6^ou\oy 
iKvi(ov Ktap, Agamemnott, 11), most closely resemble each other. But 
a study of the points of I'csemblanoe attests no knoiilcdgo of A^chylus 
on Shakespeare's part, but merely the close community of tragic genius 
that subsisk'd between the two poets. 

^ Cf. Kicliard Quuiey’s Latin letter to his father (c. 1598} in 
Malone’s Fanor-um S/uikcupearet ii. 564, and Abraham Sturley’s English 
oorreapondonoe, which is studded with Latm phrases, in Halhwell' 
Phllljppb, 11 . 59. Thomas Quiney, a Stratford youth, who became one 
of Shalujspeare’s 8ons-in>law, w'hen chamberlain of the boiough in 1623 
insoiibod on the cover of the municipal account book the French couplet: 

Houreux colui qui pour der«mr ugg 

Du mat d'BUtnu fait ao& appreatuage 

(See Cataloyuc oj ^ttakapeare's BirthjAacit p, 115.) 
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‘ '* 't 

masters, f^l^emes in * Love*s Laboi|r’s Lost * and Sir 
Hagh |!vaS^in * Merry Wives of WJic^Sor,’ Shakespeare 
The*poet*« plao®d Latin phrases drawn directly from Lily*s 
dassusd grammar, frdkn the " Sententlse Pueriles,* and 
equipment. 4 Mantuan.’ ^ Some critical 

knowledge of Latin dlfama is suggested by Polonius’s 
ffemark in ^8 survey of dramatic literature: ’ Seneca 
#c^not be ^ heavy nor Plautus too light’ (^Hamlet,’ ir. 
ii. 39&'6). Many a distinotivo phrase of Senecon tragedy 
seems indeed to be interwoven with Shakespeare’s dramatic 
speech, nor would the dramatist appear to have disdained 
occasional hints from Seneca’s philosophical discou^es.* 
From Plautus’s ‘ Mensechmi ’ Shakespeare drew the leading 
motive of his ‘ CJomedy of Errors,’ while through the whole 

* From Mantuanus's drat eclogue Uoloferucs quotou the opouiug 
words: 

Pauste, prccor, gelida qaando pccus omno sub umbra • 
lluminat 

{Love's Labcnir's Lost, iv. ii. 89-90). B('e p. 16 n. 3 supra. 

^ Apart from two Latin quotations from Seneca’s IIippdlylus in 
Titus Avdromcia (of doubtful authorship), il 1 . 133-5, iv. i. 82^ 
there are many notable resemblances between Seneca’s and Shake* 
spearc’s language. The following parallel is typical: 

Will oil great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from ray Imiid '/ (^iltuJbelh, n. ii. 00-1) 


Quis Tauais aut qufs Nilus aut qms persica 
Violcutus uncla Ti(.'ris aut lUionus forox 
Tagm>TO hibcra iurbidus gaza lluens 
Abluere dnxtrara potorit? arctoum licet 
Mueotis in nu> gelidu trunsfundut raoro 
Pit iota Tethys pur uieua rurrat inaiiUA: 

Hucrcbit altum (acinus (flereulet Furau, ISSO-a;. 

See J. W. CuidiUc’b The Jnfluetiee of Seneca on EUzaljrihan Tragedy, 
1893, and his Early English Classical Tragedies, 1012. I'rufossor F. A. 
Sonnenaohoin in Latin as an Intellecliial Force, a jmper read at the 
International Congress of the Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, September 
1904, forcibly argued that Portia’s speech on raoiuy was largely based 
on Seneca’s tractate De CUmcniia. The follow mg passages iUustrato 
the similarity of temper: 

It bcoomea Nullum clomentla ox oranibtia magis 

Tbe Uironed monarch bettor than Uib crown. quiun rcKom aut iinncipom docet. 
(ifercA. of Venice, XV. i. 1B9-90.) (Zle Ctemcntia, 1. lii. 8 ) 


And earthly power doth then show Ukest 
God's 

When mercy eeasons justice, (iv L198-7.) 


Quid autem 8 non proxiinum ois (dw) 
locum tenet is qui be ex deoi imi imtura 
gorit boDolicus et laigus et in molius 

potCilS ? 0 MX. !l.) 

O 2 
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range of his literary work, both poetic and dramatic, signs 
are apparent of closf intimacy with Ovid’s ^^se, notably 
with the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ the most popular classic^ poom, 
at school and elsewhere, in mediaeval and Eenaissance 
Europe. » 

Ovid’s poetry filled the predominant place among 
the studies of Shakespeare’s schooldays. In his earliest 
The ‘^^ove’s Labour’s Lost’ (iv. ii. 127), tKe^ 

influence dramatist cites him as the schoolboy’s model 
of Ovid. yerse: ‘ Ovidius Naso was the man : 

and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the odori¬ 
ferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention ? ’ ^ In his 
later writings Shakespeare vividly assimilates number¬ 
less mythological episodes from the rich treasury of the 
‘Metamorphoses.’® The poems ‘Venus and Adonis ’ and 
‘ Lucreco ’ are both offspring of Ovidian parentage ; the 
first theme comess direct from the ‘ Metamoiphoses * and 
is interwoven by Shakespeare with two other tales from 
the same quarry, while the title-page bears a Latin couplet 
from a different poem of Ovid—^his ‘ Amores.* In Shake¬ 
speare’s latest i)lay of ‘ The Tempest ’ Prospero’s recan¬ 
tation of his magic art (v. i. 33 seq.)— 

Yo dvos of lulls, brooks, standing lakes tuid grovos, etc. 

—verbally echoes Medea’s incantation when making her 
rejuvenating potion, in the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ (vii. 197 soq.). 
In his ‘ Sonnets ’ too Shakespeare borrows from the same 

* In Tiius wd/'omciw, for M bid) Sbake.sj)earc’« full icsjuiusibilitj' is 
quostioned, Ovid’s Metamorphoses is brought on tho stage and from tbo 
volume the tragic tale of Philomel is read out (iv. i. 42 seq.). Xiater 
in the play (iv. iii. 4) the Latin Avords ‘ terras Astiwa reliquit ’ are intro¬ 
duced from the Metamorphoses, i. 150. An intimate acquaintanoc with 
Ovid’s poem was an universal characteristic of Elizabethan cultuio. 

2 When in tho Induction to tho Taming of the Shrew, sc. ii. G9-61, 
tho lord’s servant makes allusion, for the benefit of the tinker Sly, to 
Daphne’s disdain of Apollo’s advances, he paraphrases Ovid’s story in the 
Metamorphoses (I. 50&-9). Tivicc Shakespeare makes airy allusion to 
the tale (which Ovid fiist narrated) of Baucis and Philemon, the rustics 
who entertained Jove unawares (Mvdi Ado, ii. i. 100, and As You 
Like It, 11. iii. 10-11). Many other ezampleb could bo given. 
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l 4 Atin poem bis chief ezoorsions' into cosmic and meta- 
phymoftl philosophy.^ Finally there is good reason for 
believing that the actual copy of Ovid’s work which the 
^ dramatSfc owned stiU survives. There is in the Bodleian 
Library an exemplar of the Aldine edition of Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses’ (1502), and on the title is the signa¬ 
ture ‘ W”. Sh®.,* which experts have declared—on grounds 
which deserve attention—to be a genuine autograph of 
the poet.® 

English renderings of classical poetry and prose were 
growing common in Shakespeare’s era. The poetry of Virgil 
and of Ovid, Seneca’s tragedies and some parts 
Snsiations philosophical work, fragments of Homer 

and Horace were among the classical writings 
which wore accessible in the vernacular in the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century. Many of Shakespeare’s remi¬ 
niscences of the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ show indebtedness to 
the popular English version which came in ballad metre 
from the pen of Arthur Golding in 1667. That translation 
long enjoyed an especially wide vogue ; a seventh edition 
was issued in 1597, and Golding’s phraseology is often 
reflected in Sliakespeare’s lines. Yet the dramatist never 
wholly neglected the Latin text to which he had been 
introduced at school. Twice does the Latin poet confer on 
Diana, in her character of Goddess of Groves, the name 
Titania (‘Metamorphoses,’ iii. 173 and vi. 304). In both 
cases the translator Golding omits this distinctive appella¬ 
tion, and Diana by Jicr accustomed title. Ovid’s Latin 

^ Cf. tho present wiiter’a 'Ovid and Shakuspearu’s Sonnets’ in 
Quarterly Review^ Apiil JUOl), and see [»p. 180 seq. ivfra. 

• Maciay, Annah of the DodUnnn Lib) ary, 1800, pp. 370 scq. 'Jho 
volume v'as purchased for the Bodleian at the sale of a London book¬ 
seller, William Henry Alkins of Lombaid Street, in January 1865. On 
a leaf facing the titic-page ia an insciiplion, tho genuineness of which is 
unquestioned : ‘ This little Bookc of Ovid mos given to roe by W Hall 
who sayd it was once Will Shaksixtres. T. N. 1082 ’ Tho identity of 
* W Hall ’ and ' T. N.* has not been satisfactorily establibhed. The 
authenticity of the Shakespeare signature is ‘ably maintained by I)r. 
F. A. Leo in Jahrhwih der Deuischen iShokeafeare-GeseUackaJt, vol. xvi, 
(1880), pp. 307-75 (with photographic illustrations). 
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alone accounts for Shakespeare*B designation of his faky 
queen as Titania, a word of great beauty which he firrt intro> 
duced into English poetry. There is no ground for ranking 
the dramatist with classical scholars or for quMoning^ 
his liberal use of translations. A lack of exact scholar¬ 
ship fully accounts for the ‘ small Latin and less Greek ’ 
with which ho was credited by his scholarly friend, Bep 
Jonson. But Aubrey’s report that ‘ he understood Latin ** 
pretty well ’ is incontestable. The original speech of Ovid 
and Seneca lay well within his mental grasp. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of French—the language of 
Ronsard and Montaigne—at least equalled his knowledge 
of Latin, In ‘ Henry V ’ the dialogue in many scenes is 
carried on in French, which is grammatically accurate, if 
not idiomatic. There is, too, no reason to doubt that the 
dramatist possessed saiheient acquaintance with Italian 
to enable him to discern the drift of an Italian poem by 
Ariosto or Tasso or of a novel by Boccaccio or Bandello.^ 
kamlet knew that the story of Gonzago was ‘ extant, and 
Witten in very choice Italian ’ (ra. ii. 256). 

The books in the English tongue which were accessible 
to Shakespeare in his schooldays, whether few or many, 
included the English Bible, which helped to 
English mould his budding thought and expression. 
Bible. versions wore generally available in his 

boyhood—the Genevan version, which was first issued in a 

* Cf. Spenoor Bajmes, ‘What Shakespcai'e leamt at School/ in 
Rhakcspmrt Studies, 1894, pp. 147 scq. Henry Ramsay, one of the 
panegyrists of Bon Jonson, in tho collection of elegies entitled Jon- 
sonus Vifbius (1637), wrote of Jonson: 

That Latin he reduced, oud could command 

That which jour Shokeepearo scarce could understand. 

Ramsay hen' merely echoes Jonson’a familiar remarks on Shakespeare’s 
* small Latin.’ No greater significance attaches to Jasper Mayne’s 
vague assurance in'his elegy on Jonson (also ia Jonsonus Vtrbius) that 
Jonson’s native genius was such that he 

Without Latm helps had been as rare 
As Bouumunt, Fletcher, or os Shakespeare were. 

The oonjunotion of Shakespeare with Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
well versed in the classics, proves the futility of Mayne’s rhapsody. 
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complete form in 1560, and the Bishops* revision of 1668, 
whidi the Authorised Version of 1611 closely followed and 
saperseded. The Bishops* Bible was authorised for use 
in ohurc^ies. The Genevan version, Avhich was commonly 
Ifound in sohqols and middle-class households, was clearly 
the text with which youthful Shakespeai^e was chiefly 
t§.mi]iari^ 

' References to scriptural characters and incidents are 
not conspicuous in Shakespeare*B plays, but, such hs they 

Shakespeare <lrawn from all parts of the 

and Bible, and indicate a generckl acquaintance 

the Bible, narrative of both Old and New Testa¬ 

ments. Shakespeare quotes or adapts biblical phrases 
with far greater frequency than ho makes allusion to 
episodes in biblical history. Elizabethan English was 
saturated with scriptural expressions. Many enjoyed 
colloquial currency, and others, which were more re¬ 
condite, were liberally scattered through Holinshed’s 
‘ Chronicles ’ and secular works whence the dramatist' 
drew his plots. Yet there is a savour of eaily study about 
his normal use of scriptural phraseology, as of scriptural 
history. His scriptural reminiscences bear trace of the 
assimilative or receptive tendency of an alert youthful 
mind. It is futile to urge that his knowledge of the Bible 
was mainly the fruit of close and continuous application 
in adult life.* 

* When Shylook speaks of ‘your prophet the Nazaiite' {Merchant 
of Venice, l i<i. 31). and when Fmikk^ Henry Bpoaka of ‘ a good amende 
ment of hfe * (1 Hen. TV. i. li. lOG), both the italiciHcd cxprot»ionii oomo 
from the Genevan vereion of the Bible, and are replaced by different 
expressions in other English versions, by tlte Nazarene in the first case, 
and by rej)tntance in the second. Sinnlar illustrations abound. 

> Bishop Charles Wordsworth, in his Shakespeare's Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible. (4th edit. 1892), gives a long list of passages fur which 
Shakespeare may have been indebted to the Bible. But the bishop's 
deductions as to the strength of Shakespeare’s adult piety seem strained. 
The Rev. Thomas Carter's Sltakespeare and Holy Scrifdure (1906) is 
open to much the same exceptions os the bishop’s volume, but no 
Shakespearean student will fail to derive profit from examining his 
exhaustive collection of parallel passages. 
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Games flourished among Elizabethan boys, and Shake- 
speare shows acquaintance in his writings with childish 
pastimes, like ‘the whipping of tops/ ‘hide 
reSJaUwj Seek,* ‘more sacks to the mill,* ‘pus}i 

pin,* and ‘ nine men’s morris.* Touring players 
visited Stratford from time to time during Shakespeare’s 
schooldays, and it was a habit of Elizabethan parents .in 
provincial towns to take their children with them to local 
performances of stage plays.^ The actors made, as we 
have seen, their first appearance at Stratford in 1568, 
wliile Shakespeare’s father was bailiff. The experiment 
was repeated almost annually by various companies 
between the dramatist’s ninth and twenty-first years.* 
Dramatic entertainments may well have ranked among 
Shakespeare’s juvenile amusements. There were, too, 
cognate diversions in the neighbourhood of Stratford in 
which the boy may have shared. In July. 1576, when 
Shakespeare had reached the age of eleven, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth made a progress through Warwickshire on a visit 

> One R. Willis, who waa senior to Shakespeare by a year, tells how his 
father took him os a child to sec a travelling company’s rendering of a 
piece calk'd The Cradle of Security in hi» native town of Gloucester. ‘ At 
such a play my father tooke me with him, and made mee stand betweene 
his leggs as ho sate upon one of the benches, where wee saw and heard 
very well ’—Willis’s Mount Tabor or Private Exercises of a Penitent 
Sinner, published in the yearo of his Age T5, Anno Dorn. 1639, 
pp. 110-3; cf. Malone’s Variorum Shakespeare, iii. 28-30. 

* In 1573 Stratford was visited by the Earl of Leicester’s men; 

in 1570 by the Earl of Warwick’s and the Earl of Worcester’s men; 

in 1577 by the Earl of Leicester’s and the Earl of Worcester’s men; 

in 1679 by the IjOi'd Strange’s and the Countess of Essex’s men; in 

1580 by the Earl of Derby’s pla 3 rer 8 ; in 1581 by the Earl of Worcester’s 
and Lord Berkeley’s players; in 1682 by the Earl of Worcester’s players ; 
in 1583 by Lord Berkeley’s and Lord Chandos’s players ; in 1584 
by players under the rospootivo patronage of tho Earl of Oxford, the 
]^rl of Warwick, and the Earl of Essex, and in 1586 by an unnamed 
company. As many os five companies—^tho Queen’s, the Earl of 
Essex’s, the Earl of I^icoster’s, Lord Stafford’s and another company— 
visited tho town in 1587 (Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 160-1). 
Mr. F. C. Wollstood, the secretary of the Birthplace Trustees, has Idndly 
prepared for me a full transcript of all the references to actors in the 
Gbamberlain's accounts in the Stratford-on-Avon archives. 
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to her favourite, the Earl of lioioester, at his castle of 
Kenilworth. References have been justly detected in 
Oberon’s vision in Shakespeare’s 'Midsummer Night’s 
l^eam ’ (n. i. 148-68) to the fantastic pageants, masques, 
and fireworks with which the queen was entertained in 
Kenilworth Park during her stay. Two full and graphic 
(descriptions w'hich were published in 1576 in pamphlet 
form, might have given Shakespeare his knowledge of 
the varied programme.^ But Leicester’s residence was 
only fifteen miles from Stratford, and the country people 
came in large numbers to %vitness the open-air festivities. 
It is reasonable to assume that some of the spectators 
were from Stratford and that they included the elder 
Shakespeare and his son. ' 

In any case Shakespeare’s opportunities of recreation, 
whether within or without Stratford, saw some restriction 
as his schooldays drew to an end. His father’s 
from sSoS difficulties grew steadily, and they 

caused the boy’s removal from scliool at an' 
unusually early age. Probably in 1577, when he was 
thirteen, he was enlisted by his father in an effort to 
restore his decaying fortunes. ‘ I have been told hereto¬ 
fore,’ wrote Aubrey, ‘ by some of the neighbours that 
when he was a boy he exercised his father’s trade,’ which, 
according to the witer, w\as that of a butcher. It is 
possible that John’s ill-luck at the period compelled hinj 
to confine himself to this occupation, which in happier days 
formed only one branch of his business. His son may 
have been formally apprenticed to him. An early Strat¬ 
ford tradition describes him as ‘ apprenticed to a butcher.’ * 

‘ When he kill’d a calf,’ Aubrey adds loss convincingly, 

‘ he would doe it in a liigh style and make a speech. There 
was at that time another butcher’s son in this towne, 
that was held not at all inferior to him for a naturall witt, 
his acquaintance, and coetanean, but dyed young.’ 

1 See p. 232 infra, ' 

* Notes of John Dowdail, a tourist in Warwickshire in J 693 (published 
iii 1838), 
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At the end of 1582 Shakespeare, when little' qiore 
than eighteen and a half years old, took a step which was 
The poet’s ^7 means calculated to lighten his father’s 
mamage. anxieties. He married. His wife, according to 
the inscription on her tombstone, was his senior by eigfit 
years. Rowe states that she * was the dau^ter of one 
Hathaway, said to have been .a substantial yeoman in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford.’ * 

On September 1, 1681, Richard Hathaway, ‘husband¬ 
man ’ of Shottery, a hamlet in the parish of Old Strat- 
Richard made his will, which was proved on 

Hathaway July 9, 1582, and is now preserved at Somer- 
of Shottery. House. His hoiise and land, ‘ two and a 

half virgatos,’ had been long held in copyhold by his family, 
and ho died in fairly prosperous circumstances. His wife 
Joan, the chief legatee, was directed to carry on the farm 
with the aid of the eldest son, Bartholomew, to whom a 
share in its proceeds was assigned. Six other children— 
three sons and three daughters—^received sums of money; 
Agnes, the eldest daughter, and Catherine, the second 
daughter, were each allotted 6^. 13s. 4d., ‘to be paid at 
the day of her marriage,’ a phrase common in wills of 
Anne period. Anne and Agnes were in the 

Hathaway, sixteenth century alternative spellings of the 
same Christian name; and there is little doubt that the 
daughter ‘ Agnes ’ of Richard Hathaway’s will became, 
witiiin a few months of Richard Hathaway’s death, 
Shakespeare’s wife.^ 


* ThomaH Whittington, a sho])herd in the service of tho Hathaways 
at> Shiittory, makes in hm Mill dati'd 1602 mention of Mrs. Anne Shake- 
Bpoare, Mrs. Joan HaUiavay [the mother], John Hathawaj*^ and William 
llathaway {the brothers] in such close collocation as to dissipato all 
doubt that Shakespeare’s u ife was a daughter of tho Shottery household 
(see p. 280 infra). Longfellow, the American poet (m his Poems of 
Places, 1877, vol. ii. p. 198), rashly accepting a persistent popular fallacy, 
assigned to Shakespoaro a valueless love poem entitled ’Anne Hathawaj*/ 
which is in four stanzas with the weak punning refrain * She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway.' Tho verses are b}’ Charles Dibdin, the eighteenth* 
century'song-vrifei, and appear in the chief collected editions of his 
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The house at Shottery, now known as Anne Hatha¬ 
way’s cottage, and reached from Stratford by field-paths, 
undoubtedly once formed part of Richard 
Hathaway's Hathaway’s farmhouse, and, despite numerous 
cottsge- alterations and renovations, still preserves 
the main f&atures of a , thatched farmhouse of the 
Eli^bethan period.^ The house remained in the Hathaway 
fdbily till 1838, although the male line became extinct 
in 1746. It was purchased in behalf of the public by 
the Birthplace trustees in 1892. 

No record of the solemnisation of Shakespeare’s 
mturiage survives. Although the parish of Stratford 
included Shottery, and thus both bride and bridegroom 
were parishioners, the Stratford parish register is silent 
on the subject. A local tradition, which seems to liave 
come into being during the nineteenth century, assigns 
the ceremony to the neighbouring hamlet or chapelry 
of Luddington, of which neither the chapel nor parish 
registers now exist. But one important piece of docu¬ 
mentary evidence directly bearing on the poet’s matri¬ 
monial venture is accessible. In the registry of the bishop 
of the diocese (Worcester) a deed is extant wherein Fulk 
Sandells and John Richardson, responsible * husbandmen of ■ 
Stratford,’® bound themselves in the bishop’s consistory 
court, on November 28, 1682, in a surety of 401. to free 


songs, as well as in bis novel Hannah Hewit; or tfie FenuiU ^ruaoe, 1790. 
Dibdin helped Garrick to organise the Stratford jubilee of 1709, and 
the poem may date from that year. 

^ John Hatha\tay, a direct descendant of Richard (father of Shake¬ 
speare’s wife) and owner of the house at the end of the sevcntr'cnth 
century, commemorated some repairs by inserting a stone in ono of the 
chimney stacks which is still conspicuously inBcribrd ‘I. II. 1097.’ 
John Hathaway’s reparations were clearly superficial. 

• Both Fulk Sandells and John Richardson wore men of subsionco 
and local repute. Richardson was buried at Stratford on Sept. 19,1094, 
and Sandells, who was many years his junior, on Oct. 14,1624. Sandells, 
who attested the post-mortem inventories of the property of several 
neighbours, helped to appraise the estate of Ridbardson, his fellow- 
bondsman, on November 4, 1594. {Stratford Records, Misccll. Doc. 
vol. V. 32.) 
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the bishop of all liability should a lawful impediment— 
* by reason of any precontract ’ [».c. with a third party] 
or consanguinity—be subsequently disclosed to 
imperil the validity of the marriage, then in cpn- 
templation, of William Shakespeare with A^e 
Hathaway. On the assumption that no such 
impediment was known to exist, and provided that Anne 
obtained the consent of her ‘ friends,’ the marriage might 
proceed * with once asking of the bannes of matrimony 
betwene them.’ 

Bonds of similar purport, although differing in signifi¬ 
cant details, are extant in all diocesan registries of the 
sixteenth century. They were obtainable on the pay¬ 
ment of a fee to the bishop’s commissary, and had the 
effect of expediting the marriage ceremony w'hile pro¬ 
tecting the clergy from the consequences of any possible 
breach of canonical law. But they were not common, 
and it was rare for persons in the comparatively humble 
position in life of Anne Hathaway and young Shakespeare 
to adopt such cumbrous formalities when there was always 
available the simpler, less expensive, and more leisurely 
method of marriage by ‘ thrice asking of the banns.’ More¬ 
over, the wording of the bond which was drawn before 
Shakespeare’s marriage differs in important respects from 
that commonly adopted.^ In other extant examples 
it is usually provided that the marriage shall not take 
place without the consent of the parents or governors of 
both bride and bridegroom. In the case of the mamage 
of an ‘ infant ’ bridegroom the formal consent of his 
parents was essential to strictly regular procedure, though 
clergymen might be found w'ho were willing to shut 
their eyes to the facts of the situation and to run the 
risk of solemnising the marriage of an ‘ infant * without 
inquiry as to the parents* consent. The clergyman who 

^ These conclusions are dra\ni from an examination of like documents 
in the Worcester diocesan registry. Many formal declarations of consent 
on tho part of parents to their children’s marriages are also extant 
there among the sixteenth-century archives. 
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united Shakespeare in wedlock to Anne Hathaway was 
obvidusly of this easy temper. Despite the oiroumstance 
that Shakespeaxe's bride was of full age and he himself 
was by nearly three years a minor, the Shakespeare bond 
Stipulated merely for the consent of the bride’s ‘ friends,’ 
and ignored the bridegroom’s parents altogether. Nor 
Wifi this the only irregularity in the document. In other 
pjrennatrimonial covenants of the kind the name either 
of the bridegroom himself or of the bridegroom’s father 
figures as one of the two sureties, and is mentioned first 
of the two. Had the usual form been followed, Shake¬ 
speare’s father would have been the chief party to the 
transaction in behalf of his * infant ’ son. But in the 
Shakespeare bond the solo sureties, Sandells and Richard¬ 
son, were farmers of Shottery, the bride’s native place. 
Sandells was a * supervisor ’ of the Avill of the bride’s 
father, who there describes him as ‘ my trustie friende and 
neighbour.’ 

The prominence of the Shottery husbandmen in the 
negotiations preceding Shakespeare’s marriage suggests 
the true position of afiairs. Sandells and Richardson, 
representing the lady’s family, doubtless secured the deed 
on their own initiative, so that Shakespeare might have 
small opportunity of evading a step which his intimacy 
with their friend’s daughter had rendered essential to her 
reputation. The wedding probably took place, without 
the consent of the bridegroom’s parents—it may be without 
their knowledge—soon after the signing of the deed. 
The scene of ‘-tie ceremony was clearly outside the bounds 
of Stratford parish—in an unidentified church of the 
Worcester diocese, the register of which is lost. Within 
six months of the marriage bond—in May 
daughttf!^ 1683—a daughter was born to the poet, and 

was baptised in the name of Susanna at Strat¬ 
ford parish church on the 26th. 

Shakespeare’s apologists have endeavoured to show 
that the public betrothal or formal ‘ troth-plight ’ which 
was at the time a common prelude to a wedding carried 
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xdtib. it all the privileges of marriage. But neither 
Shakespeare’s detailed description of a betrothal^ nor 
of the solemn verbal contract that ordinarily preceded 
marriage lends the contention much support. Moreover, 
Formal circumstances of the case render it highly 

betrothal improbable that Shakespeare and his btide 
Sisp^n^d submitted to the formal preliminaries of a be- 
with. trothal. In that ceremony the parents of both 
contracting parties invariably played foremost parts, 
but the wording of the bond precludes the assumption 
that the bridegroom’s parents were actors in any scene 
of the hurriedly planned drama of his marriage. 

A difficulty has been imported into the narration of 
the poet’s matrimonial afPairs by the assumption of his 

The disputed ‘ William Shakespeare,’ to 

marriage whom, according to an entry in the Bishop 
license. 'yyQj.cester’s register, a license was issued 

on November 27, 1582 (the day before the signing of the 
Hathaway bond), authorising his marriage with Anne 
Whatelcy of Temple Grafton. The theory that the 
maiden name of Shakespeare’s wife was Whateley is 
quite untenable, and it seems unsafe to assume that the 
bishop’s clerk, when making a note of the grant of the 
license in his register, erred so extensively as to write 
‘ Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton * for ‘ Anne Hathaway 


* Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i. 11. J(i0-4 : 

A ooafcract of eternal bond of love, 

Conlliiu’d by mutual jouidor of 3'our bunds, 

Attoetud by tbe holy cloau of lips, 

Btreugtbon’d by mtereban^oment of your ruigb; 

And all tbo ceremony of this compact 

Seal’d in my e. the priest's] function by my testimony. 

In Measure for Measure Claudioolicneu is intimacy with the Lady 
Juliet after the ooniruct of betrothal and before the formality of marriage 
(of. act 1 , 8c. li. 1. 165, act iv. so. i. 1. 73). In As You Like It, m. iL 333 
8 ('q., Rosalind points out that the mterval between the contract and the 
marriage ceremony, although it might be no more than a week, did 
not allow connubial intimacy: * Marry, Time trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnised. 
If the interim be but a sennight. Time’s pace is so hard that it seems 
the length of seven years.* 
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of Shotteiy.* ‘ The hosbaod of Anne Whateley cannot 
leaabnably be identified with the poet. He was doubt¬ 
less another of the numerous William Shakespeares who 
abounded in the diocese of Worcester. Had a license 
fcT the poet*8 marriage been secured on November 27, 
it is unlikely that the Shottery husbandmen would have 
entered next day into a bond * against impediments,* 
yie execution of which might well have been, demanded 
as a preliminary to the grant of a license but was super¬ 
erogatory after the grant was made. 

^ InaooaraoicB in the BurnanieB are not uncommon in the Biehop of 
WoroeBter’s registtjr of licenses for the period (c.p. Baker for Bartmr, 
Darby for Bradcley, Edgock for Elcook). Bui no mistake so thorough' 
going as in the Shakespearo entiy has Is'en disoovojvd. Mr. J. W. 
Gray, in his Shakespeare's Matriage learnedly argues for tho 

clerk’s error in copying, and deems the Shakespeare-Whateley lioouse to 
bo the authoiisation for the nuvrriagt* of tho dramatist with Anno 
Hathaway. He also olalms tliat num iagu by Iku'usu avos cssehtial at 
cortam seasons of the occlcsuibtical year during which mariiago by banns 
was prohibited by old canonical n'gulations. 1'ho fcihukebjx'arc-Whatidcy 
license (of November 27) might on this showing iiavt^ betm obtained with 
a view to eludmg the delay which one of the close HcaHons—fiom Advent 
Sunday (NovemtHT 27-Deccmber 3) to eight da}Ti after Epiphany {».e. 
January 14)—^interposed to marriage by banns. But it is questionable 
whether the seasonal prohibitions wore stiiutly onforc(*d at the end of 
tho sixteenth century, when inarrLtgo licenses weiu liuiitod by cpisco|ial 
rule to persons of bubslantial estate. In the year out of thirteen 
marriages (by banns) celebi uU'd at the i)arish church of Stratfoi d, as many 
as three, the pirlies to all of which went of bumble lank, took pluie ui 
the forbidden month of Dccombcr. ’rhere ib no moans of deformiiiiiig 
who Anno Whateley of Temple Grafton pieoiscly was. No registers 
of the parish for tho {wriod aiAi extant. A Whiiteloy famdy lobided in 
Stratford, but theio is nothing to show that Anno of Tumplo Giafton 
was connected i^ith it. It is undoubtedly a btrango coinuidencu that 
two persons, both named William S]iak&S})Cuie, should on two suecoHsive 
days not only be arranging with tho Bishop of Woiccstcr’s oflicial to 
marry, but should be involving ihemselvua, whether on their own 
initiative or on that of their friendb, in moro elaborate and exponbive 
forms of procedure than were habitual to the humbler ranks of con¬ 
temporary society. But the Worcebter dioccbe covered a very wide 
area, and was honeycombed with Shakespeare families of all degrees 
of gentility. The William Shakespeare whom Anno Whateley was 
licensed to marry was probably of tho superior station, to which marriage 
by license was deemed appropriate. 
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Anne Hathaway’s greater burden of years and the 
likelihood that the poet was forced into marrying her by 
her friends were not circumstances of happy 
2id wff augury. Although it is dapgerous to read into 
Shakespeare’s dramatic utterances allusions 
to his personal experience, the emphasis with which he 
insists that a woman should take in marriage an ‘ elder 
than herself,’ ^ and that prenuptial intimacy is productive 
of ‘ barren hate, sour-ey’d disdain, and discord,’ suggests 
a personal interpretation.® To both these unpromising 
features was added, in the poet’s case, the absence of a 
means of livelihood, and his course of life in the years that 
immediately followed implies that he bore his domestic 
ties with impatience. Early in 1585 twins were born to 
him, a son (Hainnet) and a daughter (Judith); both were 
baptised on February 2, and w'ero named after their 
father’s friends. Hamnot Sadler, and Judith, Sadler’s wife. 
Hamnct Sadler, a prosperous tradesman whose brother 
John was twice bailiff, continued a friend for life, rendering 
Shakespeare the last service of witnessing his will. The 
dramatist’s firstborn child Susanna w'as a year and nine 


^ Tuielfth Night, act ii. sc. i\r. 1. 29: 

Lot still tlu} woman tuko 
An elder than herself; so wears aho to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart 

® Tempest, act iv. sc. i. 11. 15-22 : 

It thou dost break hor viigin knot before 
All Bonctimomous ceremomoa may 
With full and holy nte bo jnhiistor'd, 

No bweet aspersion bhall the hoavons let fall 
To make this contiuot prow, but barren hate, 
Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord, bhall bc^trow 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you btioU hate It both. 

32 
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months old, when <he twins were christened. Shakespeare 
had no more children, and all the evidence points to the 
conclusion, that in the later months of the year (1685) he 
left Stratford, and that he fixed his abode in London 
ih the course of 1586. Although he was never wholly 
estranged from his family, he seems to have seen little of 
^e or children for some eleven years. Between the winter 
of 1585 and the autumn of 1596—an interval which syn¬ 
chronises with his first literary triumphs—there is only 
one shadowy mention of his name in Stratford records. 
On March 1, 1686-7, there died Edmund Lambert, who 
held Asbies under the mortgage of 1578, and a few months 
later Shakespeare’s name, as owner of a contingent interest, 
was joined to that of his father and mother in a formal 
assent given to an abortive proposal to confer on Edmund’s 
son and heir, John Lambert, an absolute title to tlie Wilm- 
cote estate on condition of his cancelling the mortgage 
and paying 201. But the deed does not indicate that 
Shakespeare personally assisted at the transaction.^ 

Shakespeare’s early literary work proves that wliilo in 
the country he eagerly studied birds, flowora, and trees, 
and gained a detailed knowledge of horses and dogs. All 
his kinsfolk were farmers, and with them he doubtless 
as a youth practised many field sports. Sympathetic 
references to hawking, hunting, coursing, and angling 
abound in his early plays and poems.* There is small 
doubt, too, that his sporting experiences passed at times 
beyond orthodox limits. 

Some pracjtical knowiedge of the art of pooe.hing seems 
to be attested by Shakespeare’s early lines : 

What! haai not thou full often ntruck a doo 

And borne her cleanly by iho koojjor’s noHo ? 

Ttliifi Andromeus, ii. i. 02-3. 


1 Hallhvcll-Phillipps, ii. 11-13. 

» Cf. EUacombe, Shakespeare as an Angler^ 1883; J. E. Ilarting, 
Ornithology of Skakespeartt 1872. The best account of Shakesjicaru’s 
knowledge of sport is given by the Right lion. D. H. Maddon in hia 
entertaining and at the same time scholaily Dtary of Master WiUtam 
Silence : a Study of Shakeapeafe and Ehzuhetkan Sporty 1807 (new 
edition, 1907). 
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A poaching adventure, according to a credible tradition, was 
the immediate cause of Shakespeare’s long severance from his 
native place. ^ He had,’ wrote the biographer Rowe in 1709, 
* by a misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
into ill company; and, amongst them, some, that made a 
frequent practice of deer>stealing, engaged him with them 
Poaching I'han once in robbing a park that belonged 

at to Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote near Stratford 

Chariecote. prosecuted by that gentleman, 

as he thought, somewhat too severely; and, in order to 
revenge that ilLusage, he made a ballad upon him, and 
though this, probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, 
yet it is said to have been so very bitter that it redoubled 
the prosecution against him to that degree that he was 
obliged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire 
for some time and shelter himself in London.* The inde* 
pendent testimony of Archdeacjon Richard Davies, who was 
vicar of Sapporton, Gloucestershire, late in the seventeenth 
century, is to the effect that Shakespeare was ‘ much given 
to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, particu¬ 
larly from Sir Thomas Lucy, who had him oft whipt, and 
sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him fly his native 
county to his great advancement.’ The law of Shake¬ 
speare’s day (5 Eliz. cap. 21) punished doer-stealers with 
three months’ imprisonment and the payment of thrice the 
amount of the damage done. 

The tradition has been challenged on the ground 
that the Charlecote deer-park was of later date than the 
sixteenth century. But Sir Thomas Lucy was 

wSranted extensive game-preserver, and owned at 
doubts Charlecote a warren in \vhieh a few harts or 
traStion. does doubtless found an occasional home. 

Samuel Ireland M'as informed in 1794 that 
Shakespeare stole the deer, not from Charlecote, but from 
Fulbroke Park, a few miles off, and Ireland supplied in 
his ‘ Views on the Warwickshire Avon,’ 1795, an engrav¬ 
ing of an old farmhouse in the hamlet of Fulbroke, 
where he asserted that Shakespeare was temporarily im- 
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prisoned after his arrest. An adjoining hovel was locally 
known for some years as Shakespeare’s * deer-bam,* but 
no portion of Fulbroke Park, which included the site of 
these buildings (now removed), was Lucy’s property in 
Efizabeth’s reign, and the amended legend, which was 
solemnly confided to Sir Walter Scott in 182S by the owner 
of Oharlecote, seems pure invention.^ 

• The ballad which Shakespeare is reported to have 
fastened on the park gates of Charlecote docs not, as Rowe 
acknowledged, survive. No authenticity can be allowed 
the worthless stanza beginning *A parliament member, 
a justice of peace,’ which was represented to be Shake¬ 
speare’s on the authority of Thomas Jones, an old man who 
lived near Stratford and died in 1703, aged upwards of 
ninety.® But such an incident as the tradition reveals has 
left a distinct impress on Shakespearean drama. Justice 
Shallow is beyond doubt a reminiaconce of 
Shallow owner of Charlecote. According to Arch¬ 

deacon Davies of Sapperton, Shakespeare’s 
‘ revenge was so great that ’ he caricatured Lucy as 
‘ Justice Clodpate,’ who was (Davies adds) represented on 
the stage as ‘ a great man,’ and as bearing, in allusion to 
Lucy’s name, ‘ three louses rampant for his arms.’ Justice 
Shallow, Davies’s ‘ Justice Clodpate,’ came to birth in the 
‘ Second Part of Henry IV * (1597), and ho is represented 
in the opening scene of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’ 
as having come from Gloucestershire to Winds'^'r to make 
a Star-Oiamber matter of a poaching raid on his estate. 

‘ Three luces liauriant argent ’ were the arms borne by 
the Charlecote Lucys. A ‘ luce ’ was a full-grown pike, 
and the meaning of the word fully t'xplains Falstaff’s con¬ 
temptuous mention of the garrulous country justice as 


‘ Cf. C. Holte Bracebridge, Shakespeare no Deeretealert 1862; 
Lockhart, Life of Scott, vii. 123. 

* Copies of the lines which wore said to have been taken down from 
the old man’s lips belonged to both Edward Capolf and William Oldys 
(of. Yeowell’s Memoir of Oldys, 1862, p. 44). A long amplification, 
clearly of later date, is in Malone, Variorum. Ji. 138, 603, 

D 2 
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* the old pike ’ (‘ 2 Heniy IV,’ m. ii. 323)> The temptation 
punningly to confuse ‘ luce ’ and *’ louse ’ was irresistible, 
and the dramatist’s prolonged reference in the * Merry 
Wives * to the * dozen white luces * on Justice Shallow’s 

* old coat * fully establishes Shallow’s identity with Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. 

The poaching episode is best assigned to the year 15S5, 


but it may bo questioned whether Shakespeare, on fleeing 
The flight Lucy’s persecution, immediately sought 

from ^ an asylum in London. William Beeston, a 
Stratford. seventeenth-century actor, remembered hearing 
that he had been for a time a country schoolmaster * in 
his younger years,’ and it seems possible that on first 
leaving Stratford he found some such employment in a 
neighbouring village. The suggestion that he joined, 
at the end of 1585, a band of youths of the district in 
serving in the Low CJountries under the Earl of Leicester, 
whose castle of Kenilworth was within easy reach of 
Stratford, is based on an obvious confusion between him 
and others of his name and county.® The knowledge of 
a soldier’s life which Shakespeare exhibited in his plays 
is no greater and no less than that which he displayed 
of almost all other spheres of human activity, and to 
assume that ho wrote of all or of any from practical 
experience, unless the direct evidence be conclusive, is 
to underrate his intuitive power of realising life under 
almost every aspect by force of his imagination. 


» It is curious to note that William Lucy (1594-1077), grandson of 
Shakespeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy, who became Bishop of St. David’s, 
adopted the pseudonym of William Pikt in his two volumes (1657-8) 
of hostile * observations ’ on Hobbes’s Leviathan. 

■ Cf. W. J. Thoms, Three Noldcta on Shakespeare, 1805, pp. 16 soq. 
Sir Philip Sidney, writing fixim Utrecht on March 24, 1586-6, to his 
fathor-in-Iaw, Sir Francis Walsingham, mentioned ‘ I wrote to yow 
a letter by Will, my lord of Lester’s jesting plaier ’ (Lodge’s Portraits, 
ii. 170). The messenger was the well-known actor Will Kempe, and 
not, as has b(*cu rashly suggested, Shakespoaro. 
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THE MIGRATION TO LONDON 

Amid the clouds wliich gathered about him in his native 
place during 1585, Shakespeare’s hopes turned towards 
London, where high-spirited youths of the day 
S^LradSrf^ were wont to seek their fortune from all parts 
of the country. It was doubtless in the early 
summer of 1586 that Shakespeare first traversed the road 
to the capital. There was much intercourse at the time 
between London and Stratford-on-Avon. Tradesmen of 
the town paid the great city repeated visits on legal or 
other business; many of their sons swelled the ranks of the 
apprentices; a few were students at the Inns of Court.^ 

^ Three students of the Middle Temple towards the end of the 
sixteenth century were natives of Stratford, viz. William, occond oon of 
John Combe, admitted on Oetober 10, 1571; Richard, necond son of 
Michard Woodward (bom on March 11,167G-0), on November 25,1597 ; 
and William, son and heir of Thomas Comlio, and grandnephew of his 
elder namesake, on October 7, 1C02 {Middle Tevijde Reevrda, i. 181, 380, 
425). For names of Stialfurd appu'iitices in the publishing trade of 
London see p. 40 n. 2 infra. There is a remarkable recordi d instauco of 
a Stratford bo} going on liis own account and iinbifiituidcd to I.iOudon 
to seek mercantile employment and making for hiinself a fortune and 
high position in trade there. The lad, named John Sadler, belonged 
to Shakespeare's social circle at Siratfuid. Rom theiu on February 24, 
1580-7, the son of John Sadler, a substantial townsman who was twico 
bailiff in 1599 and 1612, and nephew of the dramatist’s friend llamnot 
Sadler, the youth, early in the sevonfoenth century, in order to escape 
a marriage for which he hod a distaste, suddenly (according to his 
daughter’s subsequent testimony)' joined himself to the carrier [on a good 
horse which was supplied him by his friends] and came to London, where 
he had never been before, and sold his horse in SmithHeld; and having 
no acquaintance in London to recommend or assist him, ho wont from 
sti let to street and house to hous**, asking if they wanted an apprentioo, 
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A packhorse carrier, bearing his load in panniers, xpade 
the journey at regular intervals, and a solitary traveller 
on horseback was wont to seek ^e carrier’s protection 
and society.^ Horses could be hired at cheap rates. But 
walking was the common mode of travel for men of small 
means, and Shakespeare’s first journey to London may 
well have been made on foot.* * 

and though ho met -uith many duooucaging scorns and a thousand 
denials, ho vent till he light on Mr. Brooksbank, a grocer in Buokleis- 
bury.’ 'J'ho story of Sadler’s journey to London and his first employment 
there is told in his daughter’s autobiography, The Holy Life of Mrg. 
Elizabeth Walker, laie wife of Alntony] W[alker] D.D. (1690). Sadler’s 
fortunes in London progressed uninterruptedly. He became one of the 
chief grocers or druggists of the day, and left a largo estate, including 
properly in Virginia, on his death in 1658. His shop vas at the Red 
Lion in Buckleisbury—^the chief trading quarter for men of his occupation. 
Shakespeare in Merry Wtvee, Ill. iii. 62, writes of fops who smelt * like 
Bucklersbury in simple time ’—^a reference to the dried herbs which the 
grocers 'stocked in their shops there. A Stratford neighbour, Richard 
Quiney, Sadler’s junior by eight montlis, became his partner, and married 
his sister (on August 27,1618); Quiney died in 1655. Sadler and Quiney 
jointly presented to the Corporation of Stratfoid on August 22, 1632, 

‘ two fayro gilto maces,* which are still in use (c£. French’s Shakeapeareana 
Oenealogica, pp. 660 soq.), end they also together made over to the town 
a sum of 1601. * to bo lent out, the increase [t.e. interest] to be given 
the poor of the borough for over ’ (Wheler's History of Stratford, p. 88). 
Shakespt^ore was on intimate terms with both the Sadler and Quiney 
families. Richard Qumey’s father (of the same names) was a correspond¬ 
ent of the dramatist (see p. 294 infra), and Ids brother Thomas married 
the dramatist’s younger daughter, Judith (sec p. 464 infra), 

* Shttk<'Hp('nre giaphieally portrays packhorse carriers of the time 
in 1 Henry 1V, il i. 1 seq. 

• Stage eouches were unknown before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, altluiugh ut a little earlier date carriers from the laige towns 
began to employ wagons fur the accommodation of passengers as well 
as miu'clianduo. Elizabethan men of letters were usually good pedes¬ 
trians. In 1570 Richard Hooker, the eminent theologian, journeyed as an 
undergraduate on foot from Oxford to Exeter, his native place. Izaak 
Walton, Hooker’s biographer, suggests that, for scholars, w'alking' was 
then either more in fashion, or want of money or their humility made 
it so.’ On the load Hooker visited at Salisbury Bishop Jewel, who lent 
him a walking stni! -vrith which the bishop * professed he had travelled 
through man}’ parts of Germany ’ (Walton’s Ltves, ed. Bullcn, p. 173). 
Iiater in the century John Stow', the antiquary, travelled through the 
country * on foot ’ to make researches in the cathedral towns (Stow’a 
Annals, 1616, ed. Howas). In 1609 Thomas Coryat claimed to have 
walked in five months 1975 miles on the continent of Europe. In 1618 
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Th^e were two main routes by which London was 
approached from Stratford, one passing through Oxford 
and High Wycombe, and the other through 
Banbury and Aylesbury.*- The distance either 
way was some 120 miles. Tradition pbints to 
the Oxford and High Wycombe road as Shakespeare’s 
fdyoured thoroughfare. The seventeenth-century anti- 
<iuary, Aubrey, asserts on good authority that at Grondon 
Underwood, a village near Oxford, ^ he happened to take 
the humour of the constable in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” ’—^by which the writer meant, we may suppose, 

‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ There were watchmen of the 
Dogbeny type all over England, and probably at Stratford 
itself. But a specially blustering specimen of the class may 
have arrested Shakespeare’s attention while he was moving 
about the Oxfordshire countryside. The Crown Inn (for¬ 
merly 3 Cornmarket Street) near Carfax, at Oxford, was 
long pointed out as one of the dramatist’s favourite resting 
places on his journeys to and from the metropolis. With ' 
the Oxford innkeeper Jolin Davenant and with lus family 
Shakespeare formed a close intimacy. In 1605 lie stood 
godfather to the son William wlio subscqiumtly as Sir 
William D'Avenant enjoyed tlio reputation of a popular 
playwright.2 

The two roads which were at the traveller’s choice 
between Stratford and London became one within twelve 
miles of the city’s walls. All Stratford wayfarers met 
at Uxbridge, thenceforth to ftiliow a single j'ath. Much 
desolate country intervened btjtwcen U.v bridge and their 
destination. The moat conspicuous landmark was ‘ the 
triple tree ’ of Tyburn (near the jirescnt Marble Arch) 
—the triangular gallows where London’s felons met their 
doom. The long Uxbridge Koad (a portion of which is 
now christened Oxford Street) knew few habitations until 

ShakoBpoarc's friend Ben Jonson walked from l^ondon to Bdinburgh 
and much of tho way back. In the same year John Taylor, tho water* 
poet, also walked mdopendently from London to*Edinburgh, and thenco 
to Braemar (see his PennylM Pilgnmage, 1618). 

1 Cf. J. W. Hales, Notes o» Shakes 1884, pp. 1-24. 

• See p. 461 tn/ra. 
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Stratford 

settlers. 


the detached village of St. Giles came in view. Beyond 
St. Giles, the posts and chains of Holborn Bars marlked 
(like Temple Bar in the Strand) Ixindon’s extramural or 
suburban limit, but the full tide of city life was first joined 
at the archway of Newgate. Jt was there that Shakespeare 
caught his first glimpse of the goal of his youthful ambition.^ 
The population of London nearly doubled during the 
dramatist’s lifetime, rising from 100,000 at the beginniSig, 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign to 200,000 in the 
course of her successor’s. On all sides the 
capital was spreading beyond its old decaying 
walls, so as to provide homes for rural immigrants. 
Already in 1586 there were in London settlers from 
Stratford to offer Shakespeare a welcome. It is specially 
worthy of note that shortly before his aiTival three young 
men had come thence to be bound apprentice to London 
printers, a comparatively new occupation with which the 
development of literature was closely allied. With one of 
these men, Kicliard Field, Shakespeare was soon in close 
relations, and was receiving from him useful aid and 
encouragement. * 


^ The traveller on horsubauk by either route spent two nights on 
the road and readied Uxbridge on the thiid day. Thu pedestrian would 
spend thruo nights, uriiving at Uxbridgo on the fourth day. Several 
* bills of cliaiges ’ incuirud by citizens of Btratfoid in riding to and 
from London during Shakespeare’s early days are extant among the 
Elizabethan manuscripts at Shakespeare’s Eirthplace. The Banbury 
route was rather more frequented than the Oxford iload; it seems 
to liavo boon richer in vdiage inns. Among the smaller places on 
this route at which the Stratfoiff travellers found good accommodation 
were Stratton Audl('3% Chouies, Wendover, and Amersham (see Mr. 
Riohai'd Savage’s * Absti’oota from Stratford Travellers’ Accounts ’ in 
Aihmoeum, September 5, 1908). 

* Of the two other stationers’ apprentices from Stratford, Roger, 
son of John Loeke, glover, of Stratford-on-Avon, v'as apprenticed on 
August 24, 1677, for ton years to William Pickering (Arber, Transcripts 
of Registers of the Stationers* Companyt ii. 80), and Allan, son of Thomas 
Orrian, tailor, of Stratford, W'as bound apprentice on IVlarch 25, 1685, 
for seven years to Thomas Fow'kcs {ibid. ii. 132). Nothing further 
sooms known of Roger I<ocko. Allan Onian was made free of the 
Stationers’ Company on October 16, 1598 {ibid. ii. 722). No information 
is accessible regai-ding his precise work as stationce, but he was prosper- 
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!|^eld’B London career offers illuminating parallels with 
that of Shakespeare at many practical points. Bom at 
Stratford in the same year as the dramatist, 
he was a son of Henry Field, a fairly pros¬ 
perous tanner, w^ho was a near neighbour of 
Shakespeare’s father. The elder Field died in 1692, when 
the poet’s father, in accordance with custom, attested 
^a trew and perfocte inventory ’ of his goods and chattels. 
On September 26, 1679, at the usual age of fifteen, 
Richard was apprenticed to a London printer and sta¬ 
tioner of repute, George Bishop, but it was arranged five 
weeks later that he should serve the first six years of his 
articles with a more interesting member of the printing 
fraternity, Thomas Vautrollicr, a Frenchman of wide sym¬ 
pathies and independent views. VautroUier had come to 
London as a Huguenot refugee and had established his 
position there by publishing in 1579 Sir Thomas North’s 


renowned translation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives ’—a book in 
which Shakespeare was before long to be well versed. 
When the dramatist reached London, VautroUier was at 
Edinburgh in temporary retirement owing to threats of 
prosecution for printing a book by the Italian sceptic 
Giordano Bruno. His Stratford apprentice benefited by 
his misfortune. With the aid of his master’s wife, Field 
carried on the business in Vautrollier’a absence, and thence¬ 
forth his advance was rapid and secure. Admitted a free¬ 
man of the Stationers’ Company on February C, 1586-7, 
he soon afterwards moiirnod his master’s death and married 
his widow. Vautrollicr’s old premises in Blackfriars near 
Ludgate became his property,^ and there until the century 
closed he engaged in many notable ventures. These in¬ 


cus in businoBS for some seven yeais, in the course of which thoi'o wore 
bound to him soven apprentices, all youths from country districts. 
The latest notice of Oman In the Stationers’ Register is dated October 16, 
1^5, when ho was fined ' 12d for nonappcaranco on the quarter day * 
(ibid. ii. 840). In one entry in the Stationers’ Register his name appears 
as * Allan Orrian alias Currance ’ {tbid. E 243)., 

^ About 1600 Field removed from Rlaokfriars to the Sign of the 
Splayed Eagle in the parish of St. Micbai I in Wood Street. 
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eluded a new edition of North^s translation of ‘ Plut^ch ’ 
(1595) and the first edition of Sir John Harington’s trans¬ 
lation of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ (1591).^ 

Field long maintained good relations with his family at 
Stratford, and on February 7,1591-2, he sent for his youngeor 
brother Jasper, to serve him as apprentice. 
In the early spring of the foUowing year he gate 
signal proof of his intimacy with his fellow^ 
townsman Shakespeare by printing his poem ‘Venus 
and Adonis,’ the earliest specimen of the poet’s writing 
which was committed to the press. Next year Field 
performed a like service for the poem ‘ Lucrece,’ Shake¬ 
speare’s second publication. The metropolitan prosperity 
of the two Stratford settlers was by that time assured, 
each in his own sphere. Some proof of defective sym¬ 
pathy with Shakespeare’s ambitions may lurk in the fact 
that Field was one of the inhabitants of Blackfriars who 
signed in 1596 a peevish protest against the plan of James 
• Burbage, the dramatist’s theatrical colleague, to convert 
into a ‘ common playhouse ’ a Blackfriars dwelling-house.* 
Yet, however different the aspirations of the two men, 
it was of good omen for Shakespeare to meet on his settle¬ 
ment in London a young feUow-townsman whose career 
was already showing that country breeding proved no bar 
to civic place and power.® Finally Field rose to the head 
of his profession, twice filling the high office of Master of 
the Stationers’ Company. He survived the dramatist by 
seven years, dying in 1623. 

In the absence of strictly contemporaiy and categorical 
information as to how Shakespeare employed his time 
on arriving in the metropolis, much ingenuity has been 

^ A friendly note of typographical direotions from Sir John Harinigton 
to Field is extant in an autograph copy of Harington'e translation of 
Orlando Furioso (B.M. MSS. Addit. 18920, f. 336). The terms of the 
note suggest very amiable relations bet^veen Field and his authors. 
(Information kindly supplied by Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith.) 

■ Mrs. Stopes’s Bwbage and Shakespeare's Stage, 1913, pp. 174-6. 

* See Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis in faosimile, edited by Sidney 
Leo, Oxfoixl, 1906, pp. 39 seq. 
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waated in irreleyant speculation. The theoiy that Eield 
found work for him in Vautrollier*B printing office is an 
airy fancy which needs no refutation, little more can 
be said in behalf of the attempt to prove that he 
sought his early livelihood as a la^vyer’s clerk. In 



experience. 


spite of the marks of favour which have been 
showered on this conjecture, it fails to survi^ 
careful scrutiny. The assumption rests on 
no foundation save the circumstance that 


Shakespeare frequently employed legal phraseology in 
his plays and poems.^ A long scries of law terms and of 
metaphors which are drawn from legal processes figure 
there, and it is argued that so miscellaneous a store of 
legal information could only have been acquired by one 
who was engaged at one time or another in professional 
practice. The conclusion is drawn from fallacious premises. 
The poet’s legal knowledge is a mingled skein of accuracy 
and inaccuracy, and the errors are far too numerous and 
important to justify on sober inquiry the plea of technical 
experience. No judicious reader of ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ or ‘ Measure for Measure * (;ari fail to detect a 


radical unsoundness in Shakespeare’s interpretation alike 
of elementary legal i)rinciplcs and of legal procedure. 

Moreover the legal terms whiih Shakespeare favoured 
were common forms of speech among contemporary men 
of letters and are not i)ecul)ar to his literary or poetic 
vocabulary. Legal phraseology in Shakespeare’s vein was 
widely distributed over the dramatic and pociie litcratuie 


^ Lord Campbell, Avho gieatly exaggerated Shakespeare ’h legal know* 
ledge in his Shakespeare's Itegal Acquirements (18/)9), was the first writer 
to insist on Shakespeare’s personal connection with the law. Many 
subsequent writers have boon misled by Lord Gampl)oir8 book (boo 
Appendix n). The true state of the cast' is presented by Charles Allen 
in his Notes on, the Bacon Shakespeare Question (Boston, 1900, pp. 22 soq.) 
and by Mr. J. M. llobertson in his Baconian Heresy (1913, pp. 31 seq.). 
Mr. Allen’s chapter (eh. vii) on ‘ Bad Law in Shakespeare * is especially 
noteworthy. Of the modish afloctation of legal teiroinology by con¬ 
temporary poets some instances arc given belou' in Barnalie Barnes’s 
Sonnets^ 1593, and in the collection of sonnets called Zepheria, 1594 
(see Appendix iz). 
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of his day. Spenser in his ‘ Faerie Queene ’ make^ as 
free as Shakespeare with strange and recondite technical 
terms of law. The dramatists Ben Jonson, Massinger, and 
Webster use legal words and phrases and describe legal 
processes with all the great dramatist's frequency and 
facility, and on the whole with fewer blunders.^ It is 
beyond question that all these writers lacked a lej^l 
training. Elizabethan authors' common habit of legal 
phraseology is indeed attributable to causes in 
which professional experience finds no place, 
legal Throughout the period of Shakespeare’s work- 

phraseology. . .. • i • i. 

mg career, there was an active social mtercourse 

between men of letters and young lawyers, and the poets 
and dramatists caught some accents of their legal com¬ 
panions’ talk. Litigation at the same time engaged in an 
unprecedented degree the interests of the middle classes 
among .Elizabeth’s and James I’s subjects. Shakespeare’s 
father and his neighbours were personally involved in 
endless lawsuits the terminology of which became house¬ 
hold words among them. Shakespeare’s liberal employ¬ 
ment of law terms is merely a sign on the one hand of 
his habitual readiness to identify himself with popular 
literary fashions of the day, and, on the other hand, of 
his general quickness of apprehension, wliich assimilated 
suggestion from every phase of the life that was passing 
around him. It may be safely accepted that from his 
first arrival in London until his final departure Shake¬ 
speare’s mental energy was absorbed by his poetic and 
drainalie ambitious. He had no time to devote to a tech¬ 
nical or professional training in another sphere of activity. 

^ WJiun in AWs Well Bcxtiani is oidoved under compulsion by the 
king his guardian to ived Helena, Shakespeare ignores the perfectly 
good plea of ' disparagement ’ ^\hich was always available to protect a 
ward of rank from forced marriage with a plebeian. Ben Jonson proved 
to bo moie alive to Bertram's legal privilege. In his Bartholomew Fair 
(act m. sc. i.) Grace Wellborn, a female ward who is on the point of 
being married by her guaidian against her will, is appropriately advised 
to have recourse to the legal * device of disparagement.* For WelMter’a 
liberal use of law terms see an interesting paper * Webster and the Law: 
a Parallel,’ by L. J. Sturge in Shakespeare Jahrlm% 1900, xlii. 148-57. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS 


Tradition and commonsense alike point to the stage as 
an early scene of Shakespeare’s occupation in London. 
Early William B’Avenant, who was 

theatrical ten years old when Shakespeare died and was 
employment. ^ eager collector of Shakespearean gossip, is 
credited with the story that the dramatist was originaUy 
employed at ‘ the playhouse ’ in ‘ taking care of the 
gentlemen’s horses who came to the play,’ and that ho so 
prospered in this humble vocation as to organise a horse- 
tending service of ‘Shakespeare’s boys.’ ’J’ho pedigree 
of the story is fully recorded. D'Avenant confided the 
tale to Thomas Betterton, the great actor of the Restora¬ 
tion, who shared Sir William’s zeal for amassing Shake¬ 
spearean lore. By Betterton the legend was handed on 
to Nicholas Rowe, Shakespeare’s first biographer, who told 
it to Pope. But neither Rowe nor l*opo published it. 
The report was first committed to print avowedly on 
D’Avenant s and Betterton’s authority in Thcopliilus 
Cibber’s * Lives of the Poets ’ (i. 130) which were published 
in 1763.^^ Only two regular theatres (‘The Theatre* 
and the ‘ Curtain ’} were working in London at the date 
of Shakespeare’s arrival. Both were situate outside the 
city walls, beyond Bishopsgatc; fields lay around them, 
and they were often reached on horseback by visitors. 

^ Commonly assigned to TheojAilus Cibljor, they were written by 
Robert Shiels, an amanuensis of Dr. Johnson, and othor hack-writers 
under Cibber’s editorial direoiion. 
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According to the Elizabethan poet Sir John Davies, in his 
‘ Epigrammes,* No. 7 (1698), the well-to-do citizen habi¬ 
tually rode * into the fields ’ when he was bent on playgoing.^ 

' The owner of ‘ The Theatre,’ James Burbage, kept a livery 
stable at Smithfield. There is no inherent improbability 
in the main drift of D’Avenant’s strange tale, which 
Dr. Johnson fathered in his edition of Shakespeare in 1769, 

No doubt is permissible that Shakespeare was speedily« 
offered employment inside the playhouse. According to 
Kowe’s vague statement, ‘ he was received into the 
company then in being at first in a very mean rank.’ 
William Castle,^ parish clerk of Stratford through great 
part of the seventeenth century, was in the habit of telling 
visitors that the dramatist entered the playhouse as * a 
servitor.* In 1780 Malone recorded a stage tradition ‘ that 
his first office in the theatre was that of prompter’s atten¬ 
dant,’ or call boy. Evidence abounds to show that his 
intellectual capacity and the amiability with which he 
‘ turned to account his versatile powers were soon recognised, 
and that his promotion to more dignified employment 
was rapid. 

Shakespeare’s earliest reputation was made as an actor, 
and, although his work as a dramatist soon eclipsed his 
histrionic fame, ho remained a prominent member of the 
actor’s profession till near the end of his life. The pro¬ 
fession, when Shakespeare joined it, was in its infancy, 
but while he was a boy Parliament had made it on easy 
conditions a lawful and an honourable calling. By an 
Act of Parliament of 1671 (14 Eliz. cap. 2) which was 

1 So, too, Thoumo Dekkor in his Ouls Hornbook, 1609 (oh. v. ' How 
a young G'nliant should behave himself in an Ordinary ’), describes 
how French laoquoys and Irish loot boys wore wont to wait ‘with 
ihuir mastors' hobby horses* outside the doors of ordmarioB for the 
gentlomon ‘ to ride to the now play; that’s the rendezvous, thither 
they are galloped in post.* Only playhouses north of the Thames 
wore thus reached. To theatres south of the nver the usual approach 
was by boat. 

* Castle’s family was of old standing at Stratford, where he was 
bora on July 19,1614, and died in 1701; see Dowdall's letter, p. 640 infra. 
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re-enacted in 1696 (39 Eliz. cap. 4) an obligation was im- 
poseSi on players of procuring a license for the exercise of 
their function from a peer of the realm or ‘ other 
player's honourable personage of greater degree.’ In tiie 
i«ense. absence of such credentitd they were pronounced 
to be of the status of rogues, vagabonds, or sturdy beggars, 
and to be liable to humiliating punishments; but the license 
gafe them the unquestioned rank of respectable citizens. 
Elizabetlian peers liberally exercised their licensing powers, 
and the Queen gave her subjects’ activity much practical 
encouragement. The services of licensed players were con¬ 
stantly requisitioned by the Court to provide dramatic 
entertainment l^ere. Those who wished to become custois 
found indeed little difficulty in obtaining a statutory license 
under the hand and seal of persons in high station, who 
enrolled them by virtue of a formal fiction among tboir 
‘ servants,’ became surety for their behaviour, and relieved 
them of all risk of derogatory usageAn early statute of 
King James’s reign (1 Joe. cap. 7) sought in 1603 to check 
an admitted abuse whereby the idle parasites of a mag¬ 
nate’s household were wont to plead his ‘license’ byway 
of exemption from the penalties of vagrancy or disorder. 
But the new statute failed seriously to menace the actors’ 

* The conditione attaching in Shak<*8pcare’a time to the grant of an 
actor's license may be deduced from the earliest knevvn document 
relating to the matter. In 1672 six * players,' who claimed to bo among 
the Earl of Leicester's retainora, appealed to the Earl in view of the 
new statute of the previous year ' to rctcyne us at this jiresont os your 
houshold Sei icnts and daylie wayters, not that wc meane to crave 
any further stiiiend or bonefite at your Ixndshippos handos but our 
Lyveriee as we have liad, and also your honors License to cortifyo 
that wo are your houshold Survaunts when wo shall have occasion to tra* 
vayle amongst our frendos ’ (printed from the Marquis of Bath’s MSS., 
in Malone Soc. CoU. i. 348-9). The licensed actor's certificate was 
an important asset; towards the end of tShakospoaro's life there are a 
few cases of fraudulent sale by a holder to an unauthorised person or of 
distribution of forged duplicates by an unprincipled actor who aimed at 
forming a company of his own. But tho regulation of the profession 
was soon strict enough to guard against ^ny widespread abuse 
(Dr. C. W. Wallace in Englische Studierh xliii. 386, and Murray, 
Engltvh Dramatic Companiea, ii. 320, .34.3 seq.) 
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privileges.^ Private persons may have proved less ready, 
in view of the greater stringency of the law, to exc^ise 
the right of licensing players, but there was a compensating 
extension of the range of the royal patronage. The new 
King excelled his predecessor in enthusiasm for the dramia. 
He acknowledged by letters patent the full corporate 
rights of the leading company, and other companies ^of 
repute were soon admitted under like formalities into th^ 
‘ service ’ of his Queen and of his two elder sons, as well 
as of his daughter and son-in-law. The actor’s calling 
escaped challenge of legality, nor did it suffer legal dis¬ 
paragement, at any period of Shakespeare’s epoch.^ 

From the middle years of the sixteenth century many 
hundreds of men received licenses to act from noblemen and 
other persons of social position, and the licensees 
c(^pwles themselves into companies of players 

wliich enjoyed under the statute of 1571 the 
standing of lawful corporations. Fully a hundred peers 
and knights during Shakespeare’s youth bestowed the 
requisite legal recognition on bands of actors who were 
each known as the patron’s * men ’ or ‘ servants ’ and 
wore his ‘ livery ’ with his badge on their sleeves. The 
fortunes of these companies varied. Lack of public 
favour led to financial difficulty and to periodic suspension 

1 Under this now statute procoedings were sanctioned against 
suspectc'd rogues or vagrautn notwithstanding any ‘ authority ’ which 
should be * given or made by any baron of this realm or any other 
honourable personage of greater degree unto any other person «)r 
jiorsons.* The clauses which provided ‘ houses of correction ' forlj^tho 
punishment of vagrants were separately rc-cmacted in a stronger form 
six years later (7 Jao. cap. 4); all reference to magnates* licensed 
‘ servants * was there omitted. 

* Slmhospoare's acquaintance, Thomas Hoyw'ood, the well-kno^vn 
actor and dramatist, in his Apology for Actors, ini2, asserts of iho actors' 
profession (Sh. Soc. p. 4): * It liath beone ostcoraed by the best and 
greatest. To omit all the noble patrons of the former world, 1 need 
alledgo no more then the royall and princely services in nhich we now 
live ’ Towards the end of his tract Koywood after describing the 
estimation in which actors were hold abroad adds (p. 60): ' But in no 
country they are of that eminence that ours are : so our most royall 
and ever xenouned soveraigne hath licenced us in London : so did his 
ptedeoosBor, the thrice vertuoua virgin, Queene Elizabeth.’ 
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of their careers, or even to complete disbandment. Mtmy 
companies confined their energies to the provinces or 
they only visited the capital on rare occasions in order 
to perform at Court at the summons of the Sovereign, 
who wished to pay a compliment to their titled master. 

t tb ere were powerful influences making for permar 
nence in the infant profession, and when Shakespeare 
jaifived in London there were at work there at least 
seven companies, whose activities, in spite of vicissi¬ 
tudes, were continuous during a long course of years. 
The leading companies each consisted on the average of 
some twelve active members, the majority of whom were 
men, and the rest youths or boys, for no women found 
admission to the actors* ranks and tlie boys fiUed the 
female parts.^ Now and then two companies would com¬ 
bine, or a prosperous company would absorb an unsuc¬ 
cessful one, or an individual actor would tiansfer his 
services from one company to another; but the great 
companies formed as a rule indoxiendent and organic 
units, and the personal constitution only saw the gr^ual 
changes which the passage of years made inevitable. 
Shakespeare, like most of the notable actors of the epoch, 
remained through his working days faithful to the same 
set of colleagues.^ 

Of the well-established companies of licensed actors 
which enjoyed a reputation in London and tlie provinces 
The great when Shakespeare left his native place, three 
patrons. were under the respective patr(»nage of the 
Earls of Leicester, of Pembroke,® and of Worcester, wliile 

> As many as twenty-six actors arc named in tho full list of mombors 
of Shakespoaro’s company which is prefixud to tho First Folio of 
1623, but at that date ten of these were dead, and three or four others 
had retired from active work. 

• Tho best account of tho lustory and orgamsation of the com¬ 
panies 18 given in John Tucker Murray’s English Dramalie Companita, 
1568-1642, 2 vols. London, 1910. Floay’s History of the Stage, which 
also collects valuable infurmatiun on the theme, is full of conjectural 
assertion, much of which Mr. Murray corrects., 

* This theatrical patron was Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, tho father of William Herbert, iho third Earl, who is well 


X 
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a fourth * served ’ the Lord Admiral Lord Charles Howard 
of Effingham. These patrons or licensers were all peers 
of prominence at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and a noted 
band of actors bore one or other of their names.^ 

The fifth association of players which enjoyed general 
repute derived its license from Queen Elizabeth and was 
called the Queen’s company.^ This troop of actors was 
first formed in 1583 of twelve leading players who w^e^ 
drawn from other companies. After being ’sworn the 
Queen’s servants ’ they ’ were allowed wages and liveries as 
grooms of the chamber.’ ‘ The company’s career, in spite 
of its auspicious inauguration, was chequered; it ceased 
to perform at Court after 1591 and was irregular in its 
appearances at the London theatres after 1594; but it 
was exceptionaUy active on provincial tours until the 
Queen’s death. 

In the absence of women actors the histrionic vocation 
was deemed especially well adapted to the capacity of 
The boys, and two additional companies, which 

companies were formed exclusively of boy actors, were 
of boys. ^ enjoyment of licenses from the Crown. 
They were recruited from the choristers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Chapel Royal. The youthful performers, 
whose dramatic programmes resembled those of their 
seniors, acquired much popularity and proved formidable 

known to Bhakcapearoan studonts (soe infra, pp. 1G3, 687~94). The 
Pombroko company broke up on the aecond EarPs death on January 19, 
1000-1, and it wais not till some years after Shakespeare’s death that 
an Earl of Pembroke again fathered a company of payors. 

^ The companies of the Earls of Sussex and of Oxford should 
not be reckoned among the chief companies; they very rarely 
gave public performances in London; nor in the country were they 
continuously employed. The Earl of Oxford’s company, which was 
constituted mainly of boys, occupied the first BlacMriars theatre in 
1582-4, but was only seen publicly again in London in the two years 
1587 and 1602; in the latter year it disappeared altogether. 

‘ A body of mon was known uninterruptedly by the title of the 
Queen’s Players from tho opening years of Henry Vlll’s reign; but 
no marked prestige attached to the designation until tho formation 
of the new Queon'b company of 1583. 

* Siow’a Ghromclc, ed. Howes {sub anno 1683). 
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coiqpetitors with the men. The rivalry knew little pause 
during Shakespeare’s professional life. 

The adult companies changed their name when a 
i\ew patron succeeded on the death or the retirement of 
his predecessor. Alterations of the companies’ 
of Lord titles were consequently frequent, and introduce 
LA^ter's some perplexity in the history of their several 
* careers. But there is good reason to believe 

that the band of players which first fired Shakespeare’s 
histrionic ambitions was the one which long enjoyed the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of 
Leicester, and subsequently under a variety of designations 
filled the paramount place in the theatrical annals of the era. 

At the opening of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Earl of 
Leicester, who was known as Lord Robert Dudley before 
the creation of the earldom in 1564, numbered among his 
retainers men who provided the household with rough 
dramatic or musical entertainment. Early in 1572 six of 
these men applied to the Earl for a license in conformity 
with the statute of 1571, and thus the earliest company 
of licensed players was created.^ The histrionic organisa¬ 
tion made rapid progress. In 1574 Lord Leicester’s com¬ 
pany which then consisted of no more than five players 
inaugurated another precedent by receiving tlie grant of a 
patent of incorporation under the privy seal. Two years 
later James Burbage, whose name heads the list of I^ord 
Leicester’s ‘ men ’ in the primordial chartem of the stage, 
built in the near neighbourhood of London the first English 
playhouse, which was known as ‘ The Theatre.* The com¬ 
pany’s numbers grew quickly and in spite of secessions 
which temporarily deprived them both of their home at 
‘ The Theatre ’ and of the services of James Burbage, Lord 
Leicester’s players long maintained a coherent organisation. 
They acted for the last time at Court on Dec. 27,1586,* but 

^ See p. 47 n. ). The names run, James Burbage, John Perkin, 
John Laneham, William Johnson, Robert Wilson and Thomas Clarke. 
Thomas Clarke’s name was omitted from the patent of 1574. 

* Cf. E. K. Chambers’s ‘ Court Performances before Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ’ in Modern Langvuge Review, vol. ii. p 9. 
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were busy in the provinces until their great patron’s (]||eath 
on September 4, 1588. Then wiUi little delay the more 
prominent members joined forces with a less conspicuous 
troop of actors who were under the patronage of a high|y 
cultured nobleman Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, son 
and heir of the fourth Earl of Derby. Lord Leicester’s 
company was merged in that of Lord Strange to whdse 
literary sympathies the poet Edmund Spenser bore witnesd, 
and when the new patron’s father died on September 25, 
1593, the company again changed its title to that of the 
Earl of Derby’s servants. The new Earl lived less than 
seven montlis longer, dying on April 16,1694,^ and, though 
for the following month the company christened itself after 
his widow ‘ the Countess of Derby’s players,* it found in 
June a more influential and more constant patron in Henry 
Carey, first Lord Hunsdon, who held (from 1585) the office 
of Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Hunsdon had already interested himself modestly 
in theatrical affairs. For some twelve previous years 
his protection was extended to players of humble fame, 
some of whom were mere acrobats.^ The Earl of Sussex, 
too, Hunsdon’s predecessor in the post of Lord Cham¬ 
berlain (1572-1583), had at an even earlier period lent 
his name to a small company of actors, and, while their 
patron held office at Court, Lord Sussex’s men occasionally 

^ The 6th Earl of Derby was celebrated under the name ‘ Amyntas * 
in Spenser’s Ct^in Clouts Come Home Again (c. 1694). His brother and 
suoooBSor, William Stanley, 6th Earl, on succeeding to the earldom 
appears to have taken under his protection a few actors, but his company 
won no repute and its operations which lasted from 1694 to 1007 were 
confined to the provinces, like many other noblemen, the sixth Earl 
of Derby was deeply interested in the drama and would seem to have 
essayed playwritiug. See p. 232 infra. 

* During 1684 an unnamed person vaguely described as ‘ owner * 
of * The Theatre * claimed that he was under Lord Hunsdon’s protection. 
The reference is probably to one John Hyde to whom the building was 
then mortgaged by James Burbage rather than to Burbage himself. 
Lord Uunsdun’p men were probably performing at the house iu the 
abeenuo of Loiccbter's company. Gf. Malone Society’s Collections, vol. i. 
p. 160 ; Dr. C. W. Wallace, The First London Theatre (Nebraska Uni¬ 
versity Studies), 1913, p. 12; Murray, English Dramatic Companies, i. 10. 
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adopted the alternative title of the Lord Chamberlain's 
servantsA But the association of the Lord Chamberlain 
with the stage acquired genuine importance in theatrical 
history only in 1694 when Lord Hunsdon re-created his 
company by enrolling with a few older dependents the 
men who had won their professional spurs as successive 
retainers of the Earls of Leicester and Derby. James 
Burbage now rejoined old associates, while his sou Richard, 
who, unlike his father, had worked with Lord Derby's men, 
shed all the radiance of his matured genius on the Lord 
Chamberlain's new and far-famed organisation.^ The 
subsequent stages in the company's pedigree are readily 
traced. There were no further graftings or reconstitution. 
When the Lord Chamberlain died on July 23, 1596, his 
son and heir, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, accepted 
his histrionic responsibilities, and he, after a brief inter¬ 
val, himself became Lord Chamberlain (in March 1697). 
On February 19,1697-8, the Privy Council bore witness to 
the growing repute of ‘ The Lord Chamberlain’s men' by 
making the announcement (whicli proved complimentary 
rather than operative) that tliat company and the Lord 
Admiral’s company were the only two bands of players 
whose license strictly entitled them to perform plays any¬ 
where about London or before Her Majesty’s Court.® The 
company underwent no further change of name until the 

^ Me^one Society’s CoUectwru, vol. i. pp. 36-7 ; Malone’s Variorum 
Shahespeart (1821), iii. 406. 

* Besides Richard Burbage the following actors, according to 
extant lists oi the two companies, passed in 1604 from the service of 
the Earl of Derby (formerly Lord Strange) to that of tho Lord Cham¬ 
berlain (Lord Hunsdon), viz.: William Kemp, Thomas Pope, John 
Heminges, Augustine Phillips, George Bryan, Horry CondoU, Will Sly, 
Richard Cowley, John Duke, Christopher Booston. Save the two 
last, all these actors are named in the First Folio among ‘ the pnn- 
cipal actors ’ in Shakespeare's plays; they follow immodiately Shake¬ 
speare and Biohard Burbage who head tho First Folio list. William 
Kemp, Thomas Pope, and George Bryan wore at an earlier period 
prominent among Lord Loioestor’s servants. The continuity of the 
company's personnel through all tho changed of patronage is well 
attested. (Fleay's History of the Stage, pp. 82-86, 136, 189.) 

* Aets of the Privy Council, new riorios, vol. xzviii. 1697-1698 
(1904), p. 327; see p. 339 infra. 
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end of Queen Eli 2 abe<<h ’8 reign. A more signal recognition 
awaited it when King James ascended the throne in f603. 

The new King took the company into his own 
King’s patronage, and it became known as * The King’s * 

servants 4 Majesty’s ’ players. Thus advanced m 

titular dignity, the company remained true to its well- 
seasoned traditions during the rest of ShakeB];>eare’s career 
and through the generation beyond. t 

There is little doubt that at an early period Shakespeare 
joined this eminent company of actors which in due time 
Shake- favour of King James. From 1682, 

spearc’s some six years after the dramatist’s arrival in 
company. London, until the close of his professional career 
more than twenty years later, such an association is well 
attested. But the precise date and circumstance of his 
enrolment and his initial promotions are matters of con¬ 
jecture. Most of his colleagues of later life opened their 
histrionic careers in Lord Leicester’s professional service, 
and there is plausible ground for inferring that Shakespeare 
from the first trod in their footsteps But direct informa¬ 
tion is lacking. Lord Leicester, who owned the manor of 
Kenilworth, was a Warwickshire magnate, and his players 
twice visited Stratford in Shakespeare’s boj^hood, for the 
first time in 1673 and for the second in 1577. Shakespeare 
may well have cherished hopes of admission to Lord 
Leicester’s company in early youth. A third visit was paid 
by Leicester’s company or its leading members to Shake¬ 
speare’s native town in 1687, a year in whicli as many as 
four other companies also brought Stratford within the 
range of their provincial activities. But by that date the 


^ Biohard Burbage and John Heminges, leading actors of the com¬ 
pany while it was known succossivoly as Lord Derby’s and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s ‘men,’ wore close friends of Shakespeare from early 
years, but the common assumption that they were natives of Stratford 
is erroneous. Richard Burbage was probably bom in Shoreditch 
(London) and John Heminges at^Droitwioh in Worcestershire. Thomas 
Green, a popular comic actor at the Bed Bull theatre antU his death 
in 1612, is conjectured to have belonged to Stratford on no grounds 
that deserve attention. Shakespeare is not known to have been 
associated with him in any way. 
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dramatist, according to tradition, was already in Loudon. 
Lo^ Leice8ter*s ‘ servants * gave a farewell performance 
at Court at Christmas 1586,^ and early in 1687 the greater 
number of them left London for a prolonged country 
four. James Burbage had temporarily seceded and was 
managing * The Theatre ’ in other interests and with the aid 
of a few only of his former colleagues. The legend which 
• connects Shakespeare’s earliest theatrical experience ex¬ 
clusively with Burbage’s playhouse therefore presumes that 
he associated himself near the outset of his career with a 


small contingent of Lord Leicester’s ‘ servants ’ and did 
not share the adventures of the main body. 

Shakespeare’s later theal^ical fortunes are on record. 
In 1589, after Lord Leicester’s death, his company was 
reorganised, and it regained under the segis of Lord Strange 
its London prestige. With Lord Strange’s men Sliake- 
speare was closely associated as dramatic a\ithor. He 
helped in the authorship of the First Part of ‘ Henry VI,’ 
with which Lord Strange’s men scored a triumphant success 
early in 1692. When in 1594 that company (then renamed 
the Earl of Derby’s men) was merged in the far-famed Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, Shakespeare is proclaimed by con¬ 
temporary official documents to have been one of its fore¬ 
most members. In December of that year he 


with^t^e joined its two leaders, Richard Burbage the 
Lord Cham- tragedian and William Kemp the comedian, in 
mem” s performances at Court.® He was prominent 

in the counsels of the Lord Chamberlain’s 


savants through 1698 and W'as recognised as one of their 
chieftains in 1603. Four of the leading members of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s company—Richard Burbage, John 


^ Lord Leicester’s men are included among the playora whoso 
actmticB in London during Sbakcspcaro’H first winter there (15K6-7) 
are thus described in an unsigned letter to Sir Francis Walsingham 
under^dato Jan. 25, 1686-7 ; * Every day in the wueke the playorcs 
biUcs are sett upp in sondry places of the oittio, some in tho name 
of her Majesties menne, some tho Earle of Leio; some the E. of 
Oxfordes, tho Lo. Admyrallos, and dyvors others, so that when tho 
belles tole to the lectourea, tho trumiiettes soundo to the stages.’ 
(Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 286; Hallivell-Phillipps, JUusbratiorut, 1874, p. 108.) 

* See p. 87. 
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Heminges» Henry Condell and Angustine Phillips, all, of 
whom worked together under Lord Strange (Earl of 
Derby)—were among his lifelong friends. Similarly under 
this company's auspices, almost all of Shakespeare’s thirty- 
seven plays were presented to the public.^ Only two of the 
dramas claimed for him—‘ Titus Andronicus ’ and * The 
True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke,’ a first dr^ 
of ‘ 3 Henry VI ’—are positively known to have been per- • 
formed by other bands of players. The ‘True Tragedie ’ 
was, according to the title-page of the published version of 
1696, ‘ sundrie times acted by the Right Honourable the 
Earle of Pembroke his servants,’ while ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 
is stated on the title-page of the first edition of 1694 
to have been ‘ plaide ’ not only by the company of ‘ the 
Right Honourable the Earle of Derbie,* but in addition by 
the servants of both ‘ the Earle of Pembroke and Earle 
of Sussex.’* Shakespeare was responsible for fragments 
only of these two pieces, and the main authors would 
seem to have been attached to other companies, which, 
after having originally produced them, transferred them 
to Shakespeare’s colleagues. It is alone with the com¬ 
pany which began its career under the protection of Lord 
Leicester and ended it under royal patronage that Shake¬ 
speare’s dramatic activities were conspicuously or durably 
identified. 

^ On the title-pages of thirteen plays which were published (in quarto) 
in the poet’s lifetime it was stated that they had been acted by this com¬ 
pany under one or other of its four successive designations (the Earl of 
Derby’s, the Lord Chamborlain’s, Lord Hunsdon's, or the King's ser¬ 
vants). The First Folio of 1023, which collected all Shakespeare’s plays, 
was put together by his fellow-actors Hominges and CondoU, who 
claimed ownership in them as having been written for their company. 

* The second edition of Tttus Andronicus (1600) adds ‘ the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants ’; but the Earl of Derby and the Lord Cliam- 
borlain were, as we have seen, successive patrons of Shakespeare’s 
company. Lord Pombroko's servants in 1593-4 wore m financial 
straits, and sold some of their plays to Shakespeare’s and other com¬ 
panies. Titus was produced as a ‘ new play ’ by Lord Sussex’s men 
at the Rose theatre on January 23, 1693-4 (cf. Henslowo's Diary, 
ed. Greg, ii. 78, 105); it may have been sold to them by the Pembroke 
company after an abortive attempt at representation. 
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ON THE LONDON STAOE 

' The Theatre/ the playhouse at Shoreditch, where Shake¬ 
speare is credibly reported to have gained his first experience 
The first stage, was a timber structure which had 

playhouse been erected in 1576. Its builder and proprietor 
m England, Burbage, an original member of Lord 

Leicester’s company, was at one time a humble carpenter 
and joiner, and he carried out his great design on borrowed 
capital. The site, which had once formed part of the 
precincts of the Benedictine priory (or convent) of Holy- 
well, lay outside the city’s north-eastern boundaries, and 
within the jurisdiction not of the Lord Mayor and City 
Council wliich viewed the nascent drama with puritanic 
disfavour, but of the justices of the peace for Middlesex, 
who had not committed themselves to an attitude of 
hostility. The building stood a few h'ct to tlic cast of the 
thoroughfare now named Curtain Rojid, Shoreditch, and 
near at hand was the open tract of land variously known os 
Finsbury Fields and Moorficlds.^ ‘ The Theatre * was the 
first house erected in England to serve a theatrical purpose. 
Previously plays liad been publicly performed in innyards 
or (outside London) in Guildhalls. More select representa¬ 
tions were given in the halls of royal palaces, of noblemen’s 

* The precise site of ‘ The Theatre ’ has been lately determined by 
Mr. W. W. Brainos, a principal oiBcer of the I/mdon County Council. 
(See London County Council—Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest in London—Part xliii. Holywell Priory and the site of The 
Theatre, Shoreditch, 1915.) Mr. Braines corroota errors on the subject 
for which HaHiwell-Phillipps (Dudtnes, i. 351) was responsible. 
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mansions and of the Inns of Court. Throughout S^ke- 
speare’s career all such places continued to serve theatrical 
uses. Drama never ceased altogether in his time to haunt 
inn-jards and the other makeshift scenes of its infancy 
to which the public at large were admitted on paymen^b; 
there was a growth, too, in the practice of presenting plays 
before invit^ guests in great halls of private ownersMp. 
But James Burbage's primal endeavour to give the dramr> 
a home of its own quickly bore abundant fruit. Puritan¬ 
ism launched vain invectives against Burbage’s ‘ ungodly 
edifice * as a menace to public morality. City Councillors 
at the instigation of Puritan preachers made futile endeav¬ 
ours to close its doors. Burbage’s innovation promised the 
developing drama an advantage which was appreciated by 
the upper classes and by the mass of the people outside 
the Puritan influence. The growth of the seed which he 
sowed was little hindered by the clamour of an unsym¬ 
pathetic piety. The habit of playgoing spread rapidly, 
and the older and more promiscuous arrangements for 
popular dramatic recreation gradually yielded to the 
formidable competition which flowed from the energy of 
Burbage and his disciples. 

James Burbage, in spite of a long series of pecuniary 
embarrassments, remained manager and owner of ‘The 
Theatre ’ for nearly twenty-one years. Shortly 
after the building was opened, in 1676, there 
came into being in its near neighbourhood a 
second London playhouse, the ‘ Curtain,’ ^ also within a short 
distance of Finsbury Fields or Moorfields, and near the 
present Curtain Road, Shoreditch, which preserves its name. 
The two playhouses proved friendly rivals, and for a 
few years (1686-1592) James Burbage of * The Theatre ’ 
shared in the management of the younger house at the 
same time as he controlled the older. Towards the close 
of the century Shakespeare spent at least one season at 


'The 

Curtain. 


^ The name was doiiyod from an adjacent' curtain ’ or outer waU 
of an obsolete fortification abutting on the old l^ndon Wall. 
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the Cuitaiii.^ But between 1586 and 1600 there arose 
in iihe envitonB of London six new theatres in addition 
to * The Theatre * and the * (Curtain,’ and within the oity 
walls the courtyards of the larger inns served with a new 
\^oar theatrical purposes. Actors thus enjoyed a fairly 
wide choice of professional homes when the dramatist’s 
career was in full flight.^ 

• ' When Shakespeare and his colleagues first came under 
the protection of Lord Strange, they were faithful to 

* The Theatre ’ save for an occasional performance in the 
inn-yard of the ‘ Crosskeys ’ in Gracechurch Street,® but 

^ After 1600 the vogue of the * Curtain ’ deolinod. No referonoo to 
the ' Curtain ’ playhouse has been found later than 1627. 

* The chief of the Elizabethan playhouses apart from * The Theatre * 
and the ‘ Curtain' wore the Newington Butts (orootod before 1686); 
the Bose on the Bankside (erected about 1687 and roconstruoied in 
1692); the Swan also on the Bankside (erected in 1695); the Globe 
also on the Bankside (orooted out of the dismantled fabric of 'The 
Theatre ’ in 1699); the Fortune in Golden Lane without Cripplegate 
(modelled on the Globe in 1600); and the Bod Bull in St. John’s 
Street, Clerkenwell (built about 1600). Besides these edifices which 
were unroofed there wore two smaller theatres of a more luxurious and 
secluded type—* Paul's * and ‘ Blackfrmrs ’—^which wore known as 

* private * houses (see p. 66 infra). At the same time there were 

several inns, in the quadrangular yards or courts of which plays con¬ 
tinued to be acted from time to time in Shakespeare’s early years; 
these were the Bel Sauvage in Ludgate Hill, the Bell and the Crosskeys 
both in Gracechurch Street, the Bull in Bishopsgate, and the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap. During the latter port of Shakespeare’s life only 
one addition was made to the public theatres, viz. the Hope in 1613 
on the site of the demolished Paris Garden, in Southwark, but two 
new ‘private* theatres were constructed—the Whitofriars, adjoining 
Dorset Gardens, Fleet Street (built before 1608), and the Cockpit, after¬ 
wards rechristoned the Phoenix (built about 1610), the first playhouse 
in Drury Lane. See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Grog, 1904; W. J. * 
Lawrence’s Tht Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies. 2nd ser. p. 2.37; 
James Greenstreet’s ‘ Lawsuit about the Whitefriars Theatre in 1609 ’ 
in New Shakspore Society’s Transactions, 1887-92, pp. 269 soq.; and 
Dr. Wallace’s Three London Theatres of Shakespeare's Time, in Nebraska 
University Studies, 1909, ix. pp. 287 soq., his Children of the Chapel at 
Blachfriars (1697-1003), 1908, and his paper ‘ The Swan Theatre and 
the ]^l of Pembroke’s Servants ’ in Englische Studien (1910-1) xliii. 
360 seq. * 

' Hazlitt’s English Drama, 1869, pp. 34-6. 
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there soon followed a prolonged season at a playhouse 
called the * Rose,’ which Philip Henslowe, the speculatiYe 

Shakespeare nianager, had lately reconstructed <m 

at the ^ the Bankside, Southwark. It was the earliest 
playhouse in a district which was soon to be 
specially identified with the drama. Lord Strange’s men 
began work at the ‘ Rose ’ on February 19, 1691-2. At 
the date of their occupation of this theatre, Shakespeare’se 
company temporarily allied itself with the Lord Admiral’s 
men, which was its chief rival among the companies of 
the day. The Lord Admiral’s players numbered the great 
actor Edward Alleyn among them.^ Alleyn now for a few 
months took the direction at the ‘Rose * of the combined 


companies, but the two bodies soon parted, and no later 
opportunity was offered Shakespeare of enjoying profes¬ 
sional relations with Alle 3 ni. The ‘ Rose ’ theatre was the 
first scene of Shakespeare’s pronounced successes alike as 
actor and dramatist. 


Subsequently, during the theatrical season of 1694, 
Shakespeare and his company, now known as the Lord 
Chamborlain’s men, divided their energies between the 
ste^e of another youthful theatre at Newington Butts 
and the older-fashioned innyard of the ‘ Crosskeys.’ The 
next three years were chiefly spent in their early Shoreditch 
home ‘ The Theatre,’ which had been occupied in their 
absence by other companies. But during 1698, owing to 
‘The Theatre’s’ structural decay and to the manager 
Burbage’s difficulties with his creditors and with the ground 
landlord, the company found a brief asylum in the neigh¬ 
bouring ‘ Curtain,’ in which more than one fellow-actor 
of the dramatist acquired a proprietary interest.* There 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ was revived with applause.® This was 


^ Alleyn and the Lord Admiral's men had proviously Avorked for 
a time with James Burbage at * The Theatre,’ and Alleyn’s company 
joined tlie older Lord Chamberlain’s company in a performance at 
Court, January 6, 1685-0. (Halliwell’s lUiistrations, 31.) 

* See Thomas Pope’s and John Underwood’s wills in Collier’s Lives 
of the Actors, pp. 127,230. 

* Marston’s Scourge of Villanie, 1508, Satyre 10. 
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Shake6pearG*8 last experience for some twelve years of a 
playhouse on the north side of the Thames. The theatrical 
quarter of London was rapidly shifting from the north to 
the south of the river. 

* At the close of 1598 the primal English playhouse 
' The Theatre ’ underwent a drastic metamorphosis in which 
tile dramatist played a foremost part. James Burbage, 
^e owner and builder of the veteran house, died on 
February 2, 1696-7, and the control of the property 
passed to his widow and his two sons Cutlibert and the 
actor Richard. The latter, Shakespeare’s lifedong friend, 
was nearing the zenith of his renown. The twenty-one 
years* lease of the land in Shoreditch ran out on April 13 
following and the landlord was reluctant to grant the 
Burbages a renewal of the tenancy.^ Prolonged negotia¬ 
tion failed to yield a settlement. Thereupon Cuthbert 
Burbage, the elder son and heir, in conjunction with his 
younger brother Richard, took the heroic resolve of de¬ 
molishing the building and transferring it bodily to ground 
to be rented across the Thames. Shakespeare and four 
other members of the company, Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Heminges, and William Kemp, were taken by 
the Burbages into their counsel. The seven men proceeded 
jointly to lease for a term of thirty-one years a site on 
the Banksidc in Southwark. The fabric of ‘ The Theatre * 
was accordingly torn down in dehanco of the landlord 
during the last days of December 1698 and the timber 
materials were re-erected, with liberal reinforcements, on 

* James Burbage, throughout his tenure of ‘The Theatre,' was 
involved in very complicated litigation arising out of the terms of the 
original lease of the ground and of the conditions in which money was 
invested in the venture by various relatives and others. The numerous 
legal papers are in the Public Record Office. A few were found there 
and were pnntcd by J. P. Collier in his Memoirs of the Principal Actors 
in the Plays of Shakespeare (1846), pp. 7 and these reappear with 
substantial additions in H^iwdhPhiihpps’s Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare (i. 357 seq.). Dr. Wallaco’s researches have yielded a 
mass of supplementary documents which were previously unknown, 
and he has printed the whole in The Ftrst London Theatre, Materials 
for a Hilary, Nebraska University Studies, 1913. 
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the new site between January and May 1599J The tranB- 
y planted building was christened * The Globe/ and it quickly 
entered on an era of prosperity which was 
folding of without precedent in theatrical annals. * The 
the Globe, Glory of the Bank [i.e. the Bankside]/ as Ben. 

Jonson called ‘The Globe/ was, like ‘The 
Theatre,’ mainly constructed of wood. A portion only 
roofed, and that was covered with thatch. The exterior^ 
according to the only extant contemporary view, was cir¬ 
cular, and resembled a magnified martello tower.* In the 
opening chorus of ‘ Henry V * Shakespeare would seem to 
have written of the theatre as ‘ this cockpit ’ (line 11), and 
‘this wooden O’ (line 13), and to have likened its walls 
to a girdle about the stage (line 19}.* Legal instruments 
credited Shakespeare with playing a principal rdle in the 
many complex transactions of which the ‘ Globe ’ theatre 
was the fruit.* 

^ Giles Allen, the ground landlord of ‘ The Thoatre,* brought an 
action against Petor Street, the carpenter who superintended the removal 
of the fabric to Southwark, but after a long litigation the plaintifi was 
nonsuited. 

* See Hondius’s Fietc of London 1610 in Halliwell-Phillippa’s Out- 
lines, i. 182. The original theatre was burnt down on June 29,1613, and 
was rebuilt * in a far fairer manner than before * (see pp. 447-9 infra). 
Vissoher, in his well-known View of London 1616, depicts the new 
structure as of octagonal or polygonal shape. The new building was 
demolished on April 16, 1644, and the site occupied by small tenements. 

* The prologue to The Merry Devil of Edmonton acted at the Globe 
before 1007 has the lino: 

We ring thu round with our invoking qielis. 

* See p. 301 infra. The Globe theatre abutted on Maid Lane 
(now known as Park Street), a modest thoroughfare in Southwark 
running some way behind Bankside on the river bank and parallel 
with it. There is difBculty in determining whether the theatre stood 
on the north or the south side of the roadway, the north side backing 
on to Bankside and the south side stretching landwards. At a short 
distance to the south of Maid Lane there long ran a passage (now closed) 
which was christened after the theatre Globe All(^. A commemorative 
tablet was placed in 1909 on the south side of the street on the outer 
wall of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s brewery, which formerly belonged 
to Henry Thrale, Dr. Johnson’s fnend, and has for 150 years been 
locally identified with the site of the theatre. The southern site is 
indeed powerfully supported by a mass of legal evidence, by plans 
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With yet another memorable London theatre—^the 
Blaciiriars—Shakespeare’s fortunes were intimately bound 
up, though only through the closing years of his 
m^kfriars. professional life. The precise circumstances and 
duration of his connexion with this playhouse 
have often been misrepresented. In origin the Blackfriars 
was only a little younger than ‘The Theatre,’ but it 
Offered widely in structure and saw many changes of fortune 
in the course of years. As early as 1578 a spacious suite 
of rooms in a dwelling-house within the precincts of the 
dissolved monastery of Blackfriars was converted into a 
theatre of modest appointment. For six years the Black- 
friars playhouse enjoyed a prosperous career. But its doors 
were closed in 1584, and for some dozen years the building 
resumed its former status of a private dwelling. In 1596 
James Burbage, the founder of * The Theatre,’ ambitious 
to extend his theatrical enterprise in spite of the atten¬ 
dant anxieties, bought for 600^ the premises which had 
given Blackfriars a fleeting theatrical fame, together with 
adjacent property, and at a large outlay fashioned his pur¬ 
chase afresh into a playhouse on an exceptionally luxurious 


and maps, and by local tradition of the seventeenth and eighteenth oen- 
tunes. (See Dr. William Martin’s oxhaustivo and fully illustrated paper 
on' The Site of the Globe Playhouse ’ in Surrey Arehaologicdl CoUectiorUf 
vol. xxiii. (1910), pp. 148-202.) But it must be admitted that Dr. 
Wallace brought to light in 1909 a legal document in the thoatrioal 
lawsuit, Osteler v. Heminges, 1616 (Fro Ooram Bege 1464, 13 Jao. 1, 
Hil. m. 692), which, according to the obvious interpretation of the words, 
allots the th''atre to the north side of Maid Lane (see * Shakespeare 
in London,' The Times, October 2 and 4, 1909). Further evidence 
(dating between 1593 and 1606), whioh was adduced by Dr. Wallekoe 
in 1914 from the Records of the Sowers Commissioners, shows that the 
owners of the playhouse owned property on the north side even if 
the theatre were on the south side (see The Times, April 30, 1914), 
wliile Visscher’s panoramic map of Ijondon 1616 alone of maps of the 
time would appear to place the theatre on the north side. It seems 
barely possible to leconcile the conflicting evidence. The controversy 
has lately been continued in Notes and Queries (11th series, xi. and 
xii.) chiefly by Mr. George Hubbard, who cham^ons anew the northern 
site, and by Dr. Martin who strongly supports afresh the southern 
site. 
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plan.^ It was no more than half the size of the Globe, 
but was its superior in comfort and equipment. Unhappily 
the new scheme met an unexpected check. The neighbours 
protested against the restoration of the Blackfriars stage, 
and its re-opening was postponed. The adventurous owner 
died amid the controversy (on February 2, 1596-7), 
bequeathing his remodelled theatre to his son Bichard 
Burbage. Bichard declined for the time personal charge 
of his father’s scheme, and he arranged for the occupa¬ 
tion of the Blackfriars by the e£6cient company of young 
actors kno\vTi as the Children of the Chapel Boyal.® 
On September 21, 1600, he formally leased the house for 
twenty-one years to Henry Evans who was the Children’s 
manager. For the next five seasons the Children’s per¬ 
formances at Blackfriars rivalled in popularity those at the 
Globe itself. Queen Elizabeth proved an active patron 


^ Halliwell-PhillipiiB, in bis OuUinea i. 299), printed the deed of the 
transfer of the Blackfriars property to James Burbage on Feb. 4,1595-6 
(of. Malone Soc. CoUectiona, vol. ii. pt. i. 00-9). Much further light on 
the history of the Blackfriars theatre has been shod by the documents 
discovered by Prof. Albert Feuillerat and cited in his ‘ The Origin of 
Shakespeare’s Blackfriars I'hoatrc : Recent Discovery of Documents,’ 
in the Shakeapeare Jaht^wh, vol. xlvhl. (1912) pp. 81-102, and in his 
* Blackfriars Records ’ in Malone Society’s CoUectionSf vol. li. pt. i. (1913). 
Dr. Wallace also brought together much documentary material in his 
ChildTen of Utc Ghapd at Blackfnara, 1597-1603 (1908), and in his ‘ Shake¬ 
speare in London ’ {The Times, Oct. 2 and 4, 1900). The BLackfiiais 
theatre was on the site of TJie Times publishing office ofi Queen Victoria 
Street. Its memory survives in the passage called Playhouse Yard, 
which adjoins The Times promises. 

> Evans was lessee and general manager of the theatre and instructed 
the Children in acting. Nathaniel Giles, a competent musical composer, 
who became ’ Master of the Children of the Chapel ’ under a patent dated 
July 15,1507, was their music master. (Fleay, Htst. of Stage, 126 seq.) 
When, at Michaelmas IGOO, Evans took, in ‘ confederacy ’ with Giles, 
a lease of the Blackfriars theatre from Burbage for twenty-one years at 
an annual rental of 402. in the interest of the Children’s performances 
the building was described in the instrument os ‘ ihen or late ’ in Evans’s 
' tenure or occupation.’ These words are quite capable of the inter¬ 
pretation that the ‘ Children ’ were w'orking at the Blackfriars under 
Giles and Evans some years before Evans took Lis long lease (but of. 
E. K. Chambera in Mod. Lang. Rev. iv. 156). 
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of the boya of the Blackfriars, inviting them to perform 
at Court twice in 1>he winters of 1601 and of 1602.^ 'WTien 
James 1 ascended the throne they were admitted to the 
service of Queen Anne of Denmark and reohristened 
^Children of the Queen’s Bevels * (Jan. 13,1603-4). But 
the youthful actors were of insolent demeanour and often 
]*oduced plays which offended the Court’s political sus- 
»ceptibilitios.^ In 1605 the company was peremptorily 
dissolved by order of the Privy Council. Evans’s lease of 
the theatre was unexpired but no rent was forthcoming, 
and Bichard Burbage as owner recovered possession on 
August 9,1608.^ After on interval, in January 1610, the 
great actor assumed full control of his father’s chequered 
venture, and Shakespeare thenceforth figured prominently 
in its affairs. Thus for the last six years of the dra¬ 
matist’s life his company maintained two London play¬ 
houses, the Blackfriars as well as the Globe. The summer 

^ Murray, i. 335; E. K. Chambers, Mod. Laitg. Itev. ii. 12. Sir 
Dudley Carloton, the Court gossip, wrote on Deo. 29, 1001, that tho 
Queen dined that day privately at my Iiord Chamboriain’s (».e. Lord 
Ilunsdon’e). Ho adds ‘ I oamo even now from the Blaokfiiara whore 1 
saw her at tho play -with all hor candidae anditricef..' {Cal. iState Papers 
Dom. 1601-3, p. 13G; Wallace, Children of the Cluipd al Blackfrtara, 
p, 95.) Tho last words have been assumed to mean that tho Quouu 
visited the Blackfriais theatro. 'J'lusrc is no other instance of her appoar- 
aiico in a playhouse. Tho house of the Queen’s host, fjord Hunsdon, lay- 
in tho precincts of Blackfriars and the reference is probably to a dramatio 
entertainment which ho provided for his royal guest iindor his own roof. 
A theatrical performance after dinner was not unoommon at Hunadou 
House. On March 6. 1599-1600, Lord Chamberlain hunsdon ' feasted ’ 
the Plomish - nvoy Verreiken ‘ and there in the afternoune his Plamrs 
acted before [his guest] Sir John Oldcaslell to Ins groat contentment’ 
{Sydney Papers, ii. 175). Queen Hennetla Mana scorns to be the first 
English Sovereign of whose \ isit to a theatre there is no q[u<‘st»on. Her 
presence in the Blackfriars theatre on May 13, 1634, is fully attested 
{Yarwrum Shakespeare, iii. 167). 

• Soo p, 300 infra. 

8 Tho ‘ ChUdron ’ were rehabilitated in 1608, and Burbage allowed 
them to act at the Blaokfnars theatre at intervals till January 4, J609-10. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady was the last piece which they 
produced there. They then removed to t(^o Whitcfriars theatre. 
Two years later they wore dissolved altogether, tho chief mombors 
of the troop being drafted into adult companies. 


F 
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season was spent on the Bankside and the winter at 
Blackfriars.^ 

The divergences in the structure of the two houses 
rendered their usage appropriate at different seasons of the 
year. A ‘ public ’ or ‘ common ’ theatre like the 
* private ’ Globe had no roof over the arena. The Black- 
p ayhouse. which was known as a ‘ private ’ theatw, 

better observed conditions of privacy or seclusion in ih^ 
auditorium, and made fuller provision for the comfort 
of the spectators. It was as well roofed as a private 
residence and it was lighted by candles.® At the private 
theatre propoities, costumes, and music were more elabo¬ 
rately contrived than at the public theatre. But the same 
dramatic faro was fuimished at both kinds of playhouse. 
Each filled an identical part in the drama’s literary history. 

It was not only to the London public which frequented 
the theatres that the dramatic profession of the Shake- 
P(’rform- spearean epoch addressed its efforts. Beyond 
anccs at the theatres lay a superior domain in which 
Court. professional actor of Shakespeare’s day con¬ 

stantly practised his art with conspicuous advantage both 
to his reputation and to his purse. Every winter and 
occasionally at other seasons of the year the well-estab¬ 
lished companies gave, at the royal palaces which ringed 
London, dramatic performances in the presence of the 
Sovereign and the Court. The pieces acted at Elizabeth’s 


^ ThiH arrangcniont continued long after Shakespeare’s death—^until 
Sept. 2, 1042, when all theatres were closed by order of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment. 'J'he Blnckfi'iars was pulled down on August 5,1655, and, as in 
the case of tho Globe theatre which was demolished eleven years earlier, 
tenements were oi’cctcd on its site. 

* The ‘ private ’ typo of theatre, to whioh tho Blaokfriars gave 
assured vogue, was inaugurated in a playhouse which was formed 
in 1681 out of the singing school at St. Paul’s CathedraJ near tho Con- 
vocaiion House for tho acting company of the cathedral choristers; 
this building was commonly oallod ‘ Paul’s.’ Its theatrical use by St. 
Paul’s boys was suspended between 1690 and 1600 and finally ceased 
in 1606 when tho manager of tho rival company of tho ‘ chapel * boys 
at the Blackfrisrs biibod the manager of the St. Paul’s company to 
close his doors. Cf. E K. Chambers, Mod, Lang. Bmew, 1909, p. 153 seq. 
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Court were officially classified as * morals, pastorals, stories, 
liistdries, tragedies^ comedies, interludes, mventions, and 
antic plays/ During Shakespeare*8 youth, masques or 
pageants in which scenic device, music, dancing, and cos** 
tiime overshadowed the spoken word, filled a large place 
in the royal programme. Such performances were never 
excluded from the Court festivities, and in the reign of 
^ifig James I were often undertaken by amateurs, who 
were drawn from the courtiers, both men and women. 
But full-fledged stage plays which were only capable of 
professional presentation signally encroached on spec¬ 
tacular entertainment. Throughout Shakespeare^s career 
the chief companies made a steadily increasing contri¬ 
bution to the recreations of the palace, and the largest 
share of the coveted work fell in his later years to the 
dramatist and his colleagues. The boy companies were 
always encouraged by the Sovereign, and they long vied 
with their seniors in supplying the histrionic demands 
of royalty. But Shakespeare’s company ultimately out¬ 
stripped at Court the popularity even of the boys. 

The theatrical season at Court invariably opened on 
the day after Christmas, St. Stephen’s Day (Dec. 26), and 
performances were usually continued on the succeeding 
St. John’s Day (Dec. 27), on Innocents’ Day (Dec. 28), on 
the next Sunday, and on Twelfth Night (Jan. 6). The 
dramatic celebrations were sometimes resumed on Candle¬ 
mas day (Feb. 2), and always on Shrove Sunday or 
Shrove Tuesday. Under King James, Hallowmas (Nov. 1) 
and additional days in November and at Shrove-tide 
were also similarly distinguished, and at other periods 
of the year, when royal hospitalities were extended to 
eminent foreign guests, a dramatic entertainment by pro¬ 
fessional players was commonly provided. A different 
play was staged at each performance, so tliat in some 
years there were produced at Court as many as twenty- 
three separate pieces. The dramas which the Sovereign 
witnessed were seldom written for the occasion. They had 
already won the public ear in the theatre. A special 
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prologue and epilogue were usually prepared for the^ p6r> 
formances at Court, but in other respects the royal pro¬ 
ductions were faithful to the popular fare. The Court 
therefore enjoyed ample opportunity of familiarising itself 
with the public taste. 

Queen Elizabeth sojourned by turns at her many 
palaces about London. Christmas was variously sp8nt 
at Hampton Court, Whitehall, Windsor, and Greenwiclr 
At other seasons she occupied royal residences, which have 
long since vanished, at Nonsuch, near Cheam, and at 
Richmond, Surrey. James I acquired an additional resi¬ 
dence in Theobalds Palace at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. 
To all these places, from time to time, Shakespeare and 
his fellow-players were warmly welcomed. A temporary 
stage was set up for their use in the great hall of each royal 
dwelling, and numerous artificers, painters, carpenters, 
wiredrawers, armourers, cutlers, plumbers, tailors, feather- 
makers wore enlisted by the royal officers in the service of 
the drama. Scenery, properties and costume were of rich 
and elaborate design, and the common notion that austere 
simplicity was an universal characteristic of dramatic 
production through Shakespeare’s lifetime needs some 
radical modification, if due consideration be paid to the 
scenic methods which were habitual at Court. Spectacular 
embellishments characterised the performances of the 
regular drama no less than of masques and pageants. 
Painted canvas scenery was a common feature of all Court 
theatricals. The scenery was constructed on the multiple 
or simultaneous principle which prevailed at the time in 
France and Italy and rendered superfluous change in the 
course of the performance. The various scenic backgrounds 
which the story of the play prescribed formed compart¬ 
ments (technically known as ‘houses* or ‘mansions’) 
which were linked together so as to present to the audience 
an unbroken semicircle. The actors moved about the 
stage from compartment to compartment or from ‘ house * 
to ‘ house ’ as the development of the play required. This 
‘ multiple setting ’ was invariably employed during 
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Elizabeth's reign in the production at Court not merely 
of pageants or spectacles, but of the regular drama.^ In 
the reign of James the scenic machinery at Court 
rapidly developed at the hands of Inigo Jones, the great 
architect, and separate sot scenes with devices for their 
rapid change came to replace the old methods of simul¬ 
taneous multiplicity. The costume too, at any rate in the 
production of masques, ultimately satisfied every call of 
archaeological or historical as well as of artistic propriety. 
The performances at Court always* took place by night, 
and great attention was bestowed on the lighting of the 
royal hall by means of candles and torches. The emolu¬ 
ments which were appointed for the players* labours at 
Court were substantial.^ For nearly twenty years Shake¬ 
speare and his intimate associates took a constant part 
in dramatic representations 'ahich were rendered in these 
favoured conditions.® 

^ That soenio elaboration on the * house' system, to which painted 
canvas scenery was essential, accompanied dramatio enteitainments 
of all kinds at Queen Elizabeth’s Court is clearly proved by the extant 
records of the Master of the Bevels 0£Bce (Fomllorat’s Le Bureau dee 
Menua-Plaitnre, p. 66 n.). Sir Thomas Bongor, Master of the Bevels at 
the opening of the Queen's reign, gave, according to the documentary 
evidence, orders which his successors repeated *for the apporollmg, 
disgyzmge, ffurnishing, i&iting, garnishing & orderly sotting foorthe 
of men, woomon and children : m sundry Tragedies, ijlayos, maskos 
and spoi-tes, with theior ajitc howses of paynted canvas & properties 
incident sueho os mightc most lyvoly expresso the clfeot of the histories 
plaiod, &o.* (Feuillorat’s Documetits 12U). Elsewhore the ovidonoo 
attests that ‘ six playos . . . wore lykowiso throwghly apparelled, 
& furniture, fiittcsd and gurmshod nocossuruly, & answerable to the 
matter, person and parte to bo played : having also apt howses: made 
of caiivasso, Iframcd, llashioncd & paynted accordingly, os mightc 
host servo theier sovorall purpoH(‘s. Together with sundry pro{)ortioB 
incident, ffashioned, paynted, garnished, and bestowed os the portyes 
them solves required and needed ’ (i6id 145). In 1573 40s. was paid 
* for canvas for the howses made for the players ’ (ib/d. 221) and in 
1574-6 81. 15s. for canvas * imploycd up(»n the houses and properties 
made for the players ’ (tbtd. 243). ‘ tSoo pp. 2U9, 313 i^fra. 

** The ootivitics of the players at the Courts of kUizabeth and James 1 
ore very amply attested. For the official organisation of the court 
performances and expenditure on the scenic arra!Ugemont during Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, see E. K. Chambers, Jf'oles on the History of Ute Bevcla 
Ofpx^e under (he Tudors, 1906, and Feuillcrat’s Documenis relating to the 
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The royal example of requisitioning select performances 
of plays by professional actors at holiday seasons was 
followed intermittently by noblemen and by the benchers 
of the Inns of Court.^ Of the welcome which was accorded 
to travelling companies at private mansions Shakespeare 
offers a graphic picture in ‘ The Taming of the ShreF ’ 
and in ‘ Hamlet.’ In both pieces he laid under contribution 
his personal experience. Evidence, moreover, is at hand 

Office of the Mevels in the Tihe of Elizabeth in Bang’s Malerialien, Bd. zxi 
(Louvain, 1908) and in Le Bureau dea Menua-Plaiaira et la miae en aeene 
d la cowf d'Elizabeth (Louvain, 1010). Court porformanoes were formally 
registered in throe indopondont repertories of original official documents, 
viz.: 1. The Troasuror of the Cliambor’s Original Aooounts (of which 
abstracts woro oatored in the Declared Accounts of the Audit Office, 
such abstracts being dupllcaiod in tho Bolls of the Pipe Office); 2. The 
Acts of The Privy Council; and 3. Tho * original aooounts ’ or office 
books of tho Masters of tho Bovelb. Tho entries in tho throe series 
of records follow diSoront formulie, and the information which is 
given in one series supploments that given in the others. Only tho 
Declared Aooounts which abstract tho Original Accounts and are dupli* 
oatod in the Pipe Bolls, are now extant in a complete state. The bulk of 
all those records are prosorvod at tho Public Beoord Office, but some frag¬ 
ments havo dnfted into the British Museum (Harl. MSS. 1641,1642, and 
1644) and into tho Bodleian Library {Raid. MSS. A 239 and 240). A 
selection of the ocoessiblo data down to 1686 was first printed in George 
Chalmers’s An Apology for Bdievera, 1797, p. 394 seq., and this was 
reprinted with important additions in Malone’s Variorum Shakeapeare, 
1821, ill. 360-409, 423-9, 446-60. Peter Cunningham, in his Extracta 
from the Revela at Court in the Reigna of Queen Elizabeth and King Jamea 
the First (Shakospooro Society, 1842), confined his rosearohes to tho 
extant portions of the Treasurer of the Chamber’s Original Acemmts, and 
to tho Master of tho liovols’ Office Books, between 1660 and 1610. Dr. 
C. W. Wallace, in The Evdution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare, 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 199-226, prints most of the relevant documents in tho 
Record Office respecting Court poriormanccs between 1558 and 1586. 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, in his ‘ Court Performances before Queen Elizabeth * 
(Mod. Lang. Review, 1907, pp. 1-13) and m his ‘ Court Porformanoes 
under James 1 ’ (ib. 1909, pp. 153-66) valuably supplements tho informa¬ 
tion which is printed elsewhere, from tho Declared Accounts and tho 
Pipe Bolls botwoeu 1668 and 1616. 

^ Dramatic performances which were more or less elaborately staged 
woro usually pro\ided for the entertainment of Queen Ehzabeth and 
James 1 on their visits to tho Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the pieces were commonly written specially by graduates for tlie 
occasion, and wore acted by amateur students. 
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to ^ahow that his * Comedy of Errors ’ was acted before 
benchers, students, and tWr guests (on Innocents* Day, 
Dec. 28, 1694) in the hall of Gray’s Inn, and, his ‘ Tw^elfth 
flight * in that of the Middle Temple on Candlemas Day, 
February 2, 1601-2. In such environment tlie manner of 
presentation was identical with that which was adopted at 
<!he Court. 

l^ Methods of representation in the theatres of Shake¬ 
speare’s day, whether of the public or private type, had 
little in common witli the complex splendours 
pesentaUon vogue at Court. Yet the crudity of the 
SeSres° equipment which is usuall;!?' imputed to the 
Elizabethan theatre has been much exagger¬ 
ated. It was only in its first infancy that the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage showed that poverty of scenic machinery 
which has been erroneously assigned to it through the 
whole of the Shakespearean era. The rude traditions of 
the inn-yard, the earliest public home of the drama, were 
not eliminated quickly, and there was never any attempt 
to emulate the luxurious Court fashions, but there w'ero 
many indications during the poet’s lifetime of a steady 
development of scenic or spectacular appliances in pro¬ 
fessional quarters. The ‘ private ’ playhouse of which 
the Blackfriars was tlie most successful cxuinple mainly 
differed from the ‘public’ theatre in the enhanced com¬ 
fort which it assured the playgoer, and in the more 
select audience which the slightly higlier prices of ad¬ 
mission encouraged. The substantial roof covering all 
parts ot the house gave the ‘ private ’ theatre an ad¬ 
vantage over the ‘ public ’ theatre, the area of which 
was open to the sky, and the innovation of artificial 
lighting proved a complementary attraction. The scenic 
apparatus and accessories of the * private ’ theatre may 
have been more abundant and more refined than in the 
* public ’ theatre. But there was no variation in principle 
and it was for the public theatres that most of Bhakespeare’s 
work as both actor and dramatist was done. In the result 
the scenic standards with w'hich he w'as familial* outside 
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the precincts of the Court fell 'far short of the elabora¬ 
tion which flourished there, but they ultimately satisfled 
the more modest calls of scenic illusion. Scenic spectacle 
invaded the regular playhouse at a mudi later date. In 
the Shakespearean theatre the equipment and machinery* 
were always simple enough to throw on the actor a heavia* 
responsibility than any which his successors knew. Th€> 
dramatic effect owed almost everything to his intonation 
and gesture. The available evidence credits Elizabethan 
representations with making a profound impression on 
the audience. The fact bears signal tribute to the histrionic 
efficiency of the profession when it counted Shakespeare 
among its members. 

The Elizabethan public theatres were usually of octa¬ 
gonal or circular shape. In their leading features they 
followed an uniform structural plan, but there 
structural were many variations in detail, which perplex 
counsel. The area or pit was at the disposition 
of the ‘ groundlings ’ who crow'ded round tluee sides of the 
projecting stage. Their part of the building which was 
open to the sky was without seats. The charge for admis¬ 
sion there was one penny. Beneath a narrow circular roof 
of thatch three galleries, a development of the balconies 
of the quadrangular innyards, encircled the auditorium; 
the two lower ones were partly divided into boxes or 
rooms while the uppermost gallery was unpartitioned. 
The cost of entry to the galleries ranged from twopence in 
the highest tier to half a crown in the lowest. Seats or 
cushions were to be hired at a small additional fee. Foreign 
visitors to the Globe were emphatic in acknowledgment 
that from all parts of the house there was a full view of 
the stage.^ A small section of the audience was also ac¬ 
commodated in some theatres in less convenient quarters. 

* A foreign visitor’s manusenpt diary, now in the Vatican, describes 
a visit to the Globe on Monday, July 3,1000. His words ran ‘ Audivimus 
Ckimoediam Anglicam; thcatrum ad morem antiquoruin Komanorum 
oonstructnm ox lignis, ita formatuni at omnibus cx partibus spectatoros 
oommodissime singula videro poasint.’ (The TvtMe, April 4, 1914.) 
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In many houses visitors were allowed to occupy seats on 
the stage.^ Sometimes expensiye ‘ rooms ’ or ‘ boxes ’ were 
provided in an elevated gallery overlooking the back of the 
sta^e. It has been climated that the Globe theatre held 
some 1200 spectatoss'/a^nd the Blackfriars half that number.* 
The stage was a rough development of the old im¬ 
proved raised platform of the inn-yard. It ran far into 
^ the auditorium so that the actors often spoke 

in the centre of the house, with the audience of 
the arena well-nigh encircling them. There was no front 


^ Cf. Thomas Bokkor, Ovls Monibools, 1000, ohap. vi. (' How 
a Gallant should behave himself in a Playhouse ’): * Whether therefore 
the gatherers [i.e. the money-takers] of the publiquo or private playhouses 
stand to receive the afternoonos rent, lot our Gallant (having paid it) 
presently advance himsolfe up to the Throne of the stage on the very 
Bushes whore the Comedy is to dance ..:;. By sitting on the stage you 
may have a good stool for sixpence.* 

• Cf. C. W. Wallace, The Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars, 1607- 
1603, 1008, pp. 40 seq. The chief pieces of documentary ovidonoo 
as to the internal structure of the Elizabethan theatres are the detailed 
building contracts for the erection of the Fortune theatre in 1600 after 
the plan of the Globe and of the Hope theatre in 1613 after the plan 
of the Swan. Both are at Dulwich and were first printed by Malono 
(Variorum, iii. 338 soq.) and more recently in Hcnsloiue Papers, od. Grog, 
pp. 4 seq. and 10 soq. A Dutchman John Do Witt visiting London 
in 1506 made a drawing of the interior of the Swan theatre, a copy 
of which is extant in the library at Utroeht. A short description in 
Latin is appended. Do Witt’s sketch is of great interest, not merely 
from its size and completeness, but as being the only strictly con¬ 
temporary picture of the interior of a sixteenth-century playhouse which 
has yet come to light. At the same time it is difficult to reconcile 
Do Witt’s Bk(^>ch with the other extant information. Ho may have 
depended on memory for his detail. His statement that the Swan theatre 
held 3000 persons * in sedilibus ’ (i.e. in the seated galleries apart from the 
arena) would seem to bo an exaggeration (sec Zur Kennlniss der AU- 
enghbchen Buhne von Karl Theodor Gaedertz Mit dcr ersim autheni* 
ischen innern Anstcht dcs Bchwan-Theaiers m London, Bremen, 1888). 
Three later pictoxial representations of a soventeonth-century stage are 
known; all are of small sizo and they differ in detail fiom De Witt and 
from one another; they appear respectively on tho title-pages of 
William Alabaster’s Roxana (1632), of Nathaniel Bichurds’s Tragedy of 
MessaUina (1640), and of The Wtls, or Sport uppn Sport (1672). The 
last is described as tho stage of the Bed Bull theatre. The theatres 
shown on tho two other scvontcenth-contury engravings ore not named 
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curtain or proscenium arch. The wall which clos^ the 
stage at the rear had two short and slightly projecting 
wings, each of which was pierced by a door opening sideways 
on the boards while a third door in the back wall dire<;tly 
faced the auditorium. Through one or other of the three 
doors the actors made their entrances and exits and thence 
they marched to the front of the platform. Impinging on 
the backward limit of the stage was the ‘ tiring hous^ * 
(‘ mimorum aedes ’) which was commonly of two stories. 
There the actors had their dressing-rooms. From the 
first story above the central stage door there usually pro¬ 
jected a narrow balcony forming an elevated or’upper 
stage overhanging the back of the great platform and 
leaving the two side doors free. From this balcony the 
actors spoke (‘ aloft ’ or ‘ above *) when occasion required it 
to those below. From such an elevation Juliet addressed 
Romeo in the balcony scone, and the citizens of Angers 
(in ‘ King John ’) or of Harfleur (in * Henry V ’) held colloquy 
from their ramparts with the English besiegers. At times 
room was also found in the balcony for musicians or 
indeed for a limited number of spectators. From the fore- 
edge of the balcony there hung sliding * arras ’ curtains, 
technically known as ‘ traverses.’ The background, which 
these curtains formed when they were drawn together, 
gave the stage one of its most distinctive features. The 
recess beyond the * traverses ’ served, when they were 
drawn back, as an interior which stage directions often 
designated as ‘ within.’ It was in this fashion that a cave, 
an arbour, or a bedchamber was conunonly presented. 
In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (v. iii.) the space exposed to 
view behind the curtains was the tomb of the Capulets; 
in ‘ Timon of Athens ’ and in ‘ Cymbeline ’ it formed 
a cave; in ‘ Tlio Tempest ’ it w’as Prospero’s cell. ^ 

^ Much special study has boon bestowed of laic years by students 
in England, America, Franco, and Germany on the shape and appoint¬ 
ments of tho Elizabothan stago as well as on the methods of Elizabethan 
roprosentution. Tho variations in practice at different theatres have 
occasioned controversy. The minute detail which recent writora Jiavo 
recovered from contomporary documents or from printed literature 
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A slantmg canopy of thatch was fi^ed high above the 
> stage; technically known as ‘ the shadow * or * the heavens,* 
it protected the actors from the elements, to which the 
spectators in the arena w^ere exposed. Tapestry hangings 
were suspended from this covering, at some height from 
tl^ stage, but well within view of the audience. When 
tragedies were performed, the hangings were of black. 

Hung be the heavens with black ’—the opening words of 
the First Part of ‘ Henry VI ’—^hod in theatrical termino¬ 
logy a technical significance.^ The platform stage was fitted 
with trap-doors from which ghosts and spirits ascended 
or descended. Thunder was simulated and guns were fired 
from apartments in the * tiring house * behind or above the 
stage. It was at a performance of ‘ Henry VIII * ‘ that 
certain cannons being shot off at the King’s entry, some 
of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them was 
stopped did light on the thatch ’ of the stage roof, ‘ and 
so caused a fire which demolished the theatre.’ ® 

The set scenery or ‘ painted canvas * wliich was familiar 
at Court was unknown to the Elizabethan theatre; but 
there were abundant endeavours to supplement the scenic 
illusion of the ‘ traverses ’ hy a lavish use of properties. 
Kocks, tombs, and trees (made of canvas and pasteboard), 
thrones, tables, chairs, and beds were among a hundred 

far osceods that which their predecessore accumulaiod. Yot the earlier 
rraearohes of Malone, J. 1*. Coiiior and G. Ploay illuminated most 
of the broad issues and remain of value, in spite of some orrora which 
later writers have corrected. Perhajis the most im|}ortant of the 
numerous recent expositions of tlio htructuro and methods of the 
Elizabethan theatre arc O. F. llcynolds’s Some Principles of Elizabethan 
Staging, Chic.ago, 1005; William Creizenach’s Die Schaunpieh der 
Engliechen Komodianten, Berlin and vStultgari (ii.d.); Richard 
Wegener’s Die Biihncneinrichlung dcs Sha^cspeareschen Theaters 
nach der zeilgendssisclicn Dramen^ Halle, 1907; Dr. Wallace, Children 
of the Chapel at Blackfriars, Nebraska, 1008; Mr. William Archer’s 
article ‘ The Elizabethan Stage ’ in the Quarterly Review, 19u8; Victor 13. 
Albright’s The Shahesperian Stage, New York, 1909; and Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s The ElizcAetluxn Playhouse and other Studies, two Bcrios, 
1912-1;{. 

* Gf. * Black stage for trag^’dies ami murrlora foil.’ Lvorece, 1. 700. 

* See p. •li/ infra. 
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articles which were in constant request. The nam^ of 
the place in which the author located his scene was often 
inscribed on a board exhibited on the stage, or was placarded 
above one or other of the side-doorways of entry and exit. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the pre-Shakespearean days of the 
Elizabethan theatre, made merry over the embarrassments 
which the spectators suffered by such notifications bf 
dramatic topography. He condoled, too, with the playgoer 
whose imagination was left to create on the bare platform 
a garden, a rocky coast:, and a battle-field in quick succes¬ 
sion.^ But the use alike of properties and of the inner 
curtains greatly facilitated scenic illusion on the public 
stage after Sidney’s time, and although his criticism never 
lost all its point, it is not literally applicable to the theatrical 
production of Shakespeare’s prime. ^ 

Costume on the Elizabethan and Jacobean stages was 
somewhat in advance of the scenic standards. There was 
always opportunity for the exercise of artistic ingenuity in 
the case of fanciful characters like 'Humour painted full of 
tongues * in the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV,’ or ‘ certain 
reapers properly habited ’ in the masque of ‘ The Tempest.’ 
But the actors in normal rdlea wore the ordinary costumes 
of the day without precise reference to the period or place 
of action. Ancient Greeks and Homans were attired in 
doublet and hose or, if they were soldiers, in Tudor armour. 

^ Sidney’s Apology for Poetric, od. by E. S. Shuckburgh, p, 52. 

* Only after tho Bostoration in 1660 did tho public theatres adopt 
the curtain in front of tho stage and the changeable scenic cloth at tho 
back. Both devices wore employed in dramatic performances at James 
1*8 court. Tho crudity of the scenic apparatus on the popular stage in 
James 1 and Charles I’s reign has been unduly emphasised. Bichard 
Mcoknoo in his SAori Diacourae of the Engliah Stage pubUshed in 1664 
generalisod rather too swoopingly when he wrote *The theatres of 
former times had no other scones or decorations of the stage, but only 
old tapestry and the stage strewd with rushes.’ (Hazlitt, Engliah 
Drama, DoemmerUa and Treatiaea, p. 280.) On the other hand tapestry 
hangings, if tho illustrations in Howe’s edition of Shakespeare (1709) are 
to be trusted, still occasionally formed in the early eighteenth century 
the stage background of Shakespearean productions, in spite of the 
almost uniTorsai adoption of painted scenic cloths. 
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The contents of the theatricnl wardrobe were often of rich 
ma^al and in the height of current fashion. Many 
foreign visitors to London recorded in their 
diaries their admiration of the splendour of the 
leading actors’ costume.^ False hair and beards, crowns 
and sceptres, mitres and croziers, armour, helmets, shields, 
vftors, and M'eapons of war, hoods, bands, and cassocks, 
^ were freely employed to indicate differences of age, rank, 
or profession. Towards the close of Shakespeare’s career, 
plays on English history were elaborately * costumed.* In 
the summer of 1613 ‘Henry VIII* ‘was set forth with 
many extraordinary circumstances of Pomp and Majesty, 
even to the matting of the stage ; the Knights of the Order, 
with their Georges and Garters, the Guards with their 
embroidered coats, and the like.’ ^ 

A very notable distinction between Elizabethan and 
modern modes of theatrical representations was the 
complete absence of women actors from the 
of women Elizabethan stage. All female rdles were, until 
actors Restoration, assumed in public theatres 

by men or boys. Shakespeare alludes to the appearance 
of men or boys in women’s parts when he makes Rosalind 
say laughingly to the men of the audience in the epilogue 
to ‘ As You like It ’ *1/1 were a woman I would kiss as 
many of you as had beards that pleased me.’ Similarly, 
in ‘Antony and Cleopatra* (v. ii. 216-220), Cleopatra 
on her downfall laments 

thfi quick cumedians 

E tomporally will stage ub . . . and 1 shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra hoy my greatness. 

Men taking women’s parts seem to have worn masks. 
In ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream * Flute is bidden (i. ii. 52) 


1 German writers seem to have mcosurod lino oostumo by the stand¬ 
ards of magnificence which they reckoned characteristic of English 
actors. Well-dressed Gormans were said to * strut along like tho English 
comedians in tho theatres ’ (J. 0. Variscus, Ethnographia Mundit pare iv, 
Geldtklage, Magdeburg, 1614, p. 472, cited in Cohn’s Shakeapeare in 
Qermany, p. cxxxvi). 

* See p. 445 infra. 
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by Quince play Tbisbe ‘ in a mask ’ because be has a beafd 
coming. It is clear that during Shakespeare’s professional 
career boys or young men rendered female rdies effectively 
and without serious injury to the dramatist’s conceptionB. 
Although age was always teUing on masculine proffciendy 
in women’s parts and it was never easy to conceal the 
inherent incongruity of the habit, tho prejudice against 
the presence of women on the public stage faded slowly. 
It did not receive its death-blow till December 8, 1660, 
when at a new theatre in Clare Market a prologue announced 
tho first appearance of women on the stage and intimated 
that the r6U of Desdemona was no longer to be entrusted 
to a petticoated page.^ 

Three fiourishos on a trumpet announced the beginning 
of the performance. Tho trumpeter was stationed within 
a lofty open turret overlooking the stage. No programmes 
were distributed among the audience. The name of the 
day’s play was placarded beforehand on posts in the 
street. Such advertisements were called ‘ the players* bills,’ 

^ See p. 0Q2 iiiifra. Tho prologue, which was by the hack poet 
Thomas Jordan, sufficiently exposed the demerits of the old custom : 

1 come miknovm to any of the rest, 

To tell you nows: I saw tho lady drest: 

The woman plays to-day; mistake roe not. 

No man in gown, or page in petticoat. 

.In this reforming age 

Wo have intents to ciTllize the stage. 

Our women are defoctiTO and so siz'd 

Tou’d think they were some of tho guard disguis’d. 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and dfty, wenches of fifteen; 

With bone ho largo, and ni‘rvo so InoompUant, 

When yon coll Doademona, enter Qiant. 

The ancient practice of entrusting women’s parts to men survived in 
tho theatres of Borne till the end of the eighteenth century, and Goethe 
who was there in 1786 and 1787 describes the highly favourable impres¬ 
sion which that histrionic method loft on liim, and socks somewhat 
paradoxioally to justify it os satisfying the aosthotio aims of imitation 
{Travels in Italyy Bohn’s Libr. 1885, pp, 667-571). On the other hand, 
Moutosquieu reports on his visit to England in 1730 how he heard Lord 
Ohestorfield explain to Queen Caroline that tho regrettable absence 
of women from the Elizabethan stage accounted for the coarseness 
and inadequacy of Shakespeare’s female characterisation (Montesqtiiea, 
(Euvru ComjAites, ed. Laboulaye, 1879, vii. 484). 
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and a similar ‘ bill * was paraded on the stage at the 
opening of the performance. Musical diversion was pro¬ 
vided on a more or less ample scale. A band of musicians 
stood either on the stage or in a neighbouring box or 
‘ room.* They not merely accompanied incidental songs 
or dances, and sounded di’um and trumpet in military 
episodes, but they provided instrumental interludes 
Jietween the acts.^ The scenes of each act would seem 
to have followed one another without any longer pause 
than was required by the exits and entries of the actors. 
The absence of a front curtain might well leave an audience 
in some uncertainty as to the point at which a scene or act 
ended. In blank verse dramas a rhyming couplet at the 
end of a scene often gave the needful cue, or the last 
speaker openly stated that he and the other actors were 
withdrawing.* 

In Shakespeare’s early days the public theati*e8 were 
open on Sundays as well as on week-days ; but the Puritan 
outcry gradually forced the actors to leave the stage un¬ 
tenanted on the Lord’s Day. In the later years of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Sunday pcrfoimances were forbidden 
by the Privy Council on pain of imprisonment, but it 
was only during her successor’s reign that they ceased 
altogether; they were not forbidden by statute till 1028 
(3 Gar.I,c. 1) and the example of the Court which favoured 
dramatic entertainment on the Sabbath always challenged 
the popular religious scruple. More' elicctive and more 
embarrassing to tlie players was the Ptivy Council’s 

^ See G. H. Cowling, Muiic on tiui SlmkRupcarenn Stage, Caxubruige, 
1913; and W. .1. Lawrenuo, The Elizabethan Playhouse and Otiur 
Studies, 1st ser. 1912, ch. iv. 

■ For c?cample, in Shakcsixcaro’s TempeM the last words of nearly 
every scone are to such effect; of. ‘ Como, follow ’ (r. ii.), ‘ Go safely 
on ’ (u. I.), ‘ Follow, X pray you ’ (in. ui.), and ‘ Follow and do mo 
service ’ (iv. i.). Similar^’ in tragedies the closing words of the ioyt 
often categorically direct the rctno’.al of the dead heroes; cf. Hamlet, 
V. iu. 393, ‘ Tak's up the bodiiw,’ and Coriolanus, v. vi. H8, * Take him 
[i,e. the dead hero] up.’ Hotspur, when slain, *in 1 IJennj /F, iscarrxHJ 
off on Falstaff’s back. 
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prohibition of performances during the season of Lent, and 
* likewise at such time and times as any extraorcfinaiy 
sickness or infection of disease shall appear to be in 
or about the city.* ^ The announcement of thirty deaths 
a week of the plague was held to warrant the closing 
of the theatres until the rate of mortality fell below that 
figure.^ At the public theatres the performances usdklly 
began at two o’clock in the winter and three o’clocjc 
in the summer and they lasted from two to tliree hours.® 
No artificial light was admitted, unless the text of the 
play prescribed the use of a lantern or a candle on the 
stage. 

However important the difference between the organi¬ 
sation of the public theatres in Shakespeare’s day and 
our own, many professional customs which 
fell within his experience still survive without 
much change. The practice of touring in the 
provinces was followed in Queen EUzabeth’s and James I’s 
reigns with a frequency which subsequent ages scarcely 
excelled. The chief actors rode on horseback, while their 
properties were carried in wagons. The less prosperous 
companies which were colloquially distinguished by the 
epithet * strolling ’ avoided London altogether and only 
sought the suffrages of provincial audiences. But no 

* Cf. Acta of the Privy Cauneilt od. J. R. Dasunt, vol. xxx. 1599- 
IGUO, p. 397; seo Earle's Microcosnwgraphie xxiii. (* A Player’); 
*Lont is more damage to him [i.e. tlio player] than the butcher ’ (the 
solo of meat being forbidden during Lent). 

® See Privy Council Warrant, April 9, 1604, in Ilcnaltme Papers, 
od. Greg, 1907, p. 01; and cf. Middleton’s Your F%vc QaJlanla, licensed 
March 22, 1008: * 'Tis e’en as uncertain os playing, now u^) and now 
down; for if the bill do rise to above thirty, here’s no place for 
players.’ The prohibiting rate of mortality was raised to 40 in 1620. 

‘ When the Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon petitioned the Lord Mayor 
on Oct. 8, 1594, to permit Shakespeare’s company to perform during 
the winter at the * Crosskeys ’ in Graceohurch Street, it was stated that 
the performances would * begin at two and have done betweonefower and 
five * (Holliwell’s lUvtatraUona, 32). For acting purposes the author’s 
text was often drastically abbreviated, so as to bring the performance 
within tho two houis limit which Shakespeare twice hghtly mentions— 
in prologues to Romeo and Julut (hno 12) and to Ilemy Ylll (line 13). 
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companies with headquarters in London remained there 
through the summer or autumn, and every country town 
with two thousand or more inhabitants could safely reckon 
0 {i at least one visit of actom from the capital between 
May and October. The compulsory closing of the London 
theatres during the ever-recurrent outbreaks of plague or 
la(ik of sufficient theatrical accommodation in the capital at 
^imes drove thriving London actors into the provinces at 
other seasons than summer and autumn. Now and then 
the London companies were on tour in mid-winter. Many 
records of the Elizabethan actors’ provincial visits iigiure 
in municipal archives of the period. The local records 
have not yet been quite exhaustively searched but the 
numerous entries which have come to light attest the 
wide range of the players’ circuits. Shakespeare’s com¬ 
pany, whoso experience is typical of that of the other 
London companies of the time, performed in thirty-one 
towns outside the metropolis during the twonty-sovon 
years between 1687 and 1614, and the separate visits 
reached, as far as is known, a total of eighty. The itine¬ 
rary varied in duration and direction from year to year. 
In 1593 Shakespeare and his follow-players w^cre seen at 
eight provincial cities and in 1606 at six. They would 
appear to have contented tlicmselves with a single visit 
in 1590 (to Favcrsliam), in 1591 (to Cambridge), in 1602 
(to Ipswich), and in 1611 (to Shrewsbury). Their route 
never took them far north; they never passed beyond 
York, which they visited twice. But in all parts of this 
southern halt of the kingdom they were more or Jcjss familiar 
figures. To each of the cities Coveiitiy and Oxford they 
paid eight visits and to Bath six. 'fo Marlborough, 
Shrewsbury and Dover they went five times, and to Cam¬ 
bridge four times. Gloucester, Leicester, Ipswhh and 
Maidstone come next in the provincaal scale of favour 
with three visits apiece. Apparently Southampton, 
Chester, Nottingham, FolkesU)ne, Exeter, Hythe, Saffron 
Walden, Rye, Plymouth, and Chelmsford did not invite 
the company’s return after a liist experience, nor did 
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Canterbury, Bristol, Barnstaple, Norwich, York« NeW 
Romney, Faversham, and Winchester after a second.^ * 
Shakespeare may be credited with faithfully fn l filling 
all his professional functions, and some of the references 
to travel in his Sonnets have been reasonably interpreted 


1 Jn English Dramatic Ccrmpanies 1558-1642 (1910) Mr. J. Tucker 
Murray has carefully, though not exhaustively, investigated the actors* < 
tours of the period, llis work supersedes, however, Halliwoll'Phillipps's 
oj Shakespeare's Company of Actors to the Frovmcial Cities and 
Towns of England (privately printed, 1887). Thomas Heywood in his 
Apology for Actors mentions porformanoos by unidentified companies 
at Lynn in Norfolk and at Perrin in Cornwall. These arc not noticed 
by Mr. Murray, who also overlooks visits of Bhakcspcaic's company 
to Oxford and Maidstone in 1598, to Cambridge in 1594, and toNotliug* 
liam in 1015. (Bee F. B. Boas’s University Drama, p. 226, and his 
* Hamlet in Oxford,’ Fortnightly Eeoiew, August 1913; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, ii. 638; Eotlirujham liecorda, iv. 328, and 
Maidstone Chamberlains’ Accounts, MS. notes kindly communicated 
by Miss Katharine Martin.) The foUow'ing scorns to have been the 
itinerary of Shakespeare’s company year by year while ho was asso¬ 
ciated with it: 


1587 Dover, Canterbury, Oxford, j 
Marlborough, Southamp¬ 
ton, ISxetor, Bath, Glou¬ 
cester, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Ijathom Houso, Lancs, 
Coventry (twice), Leices¬ 
ter, Maidstone, and 
Norwich. 

1688 Dover, Plymouth, Bath, 
Gloucester, York, Coven- ' 
try, Norwicli, Ipswich, 
Cambridge. 

1590 Faversham. 

1501 Cambridge. 

1502 Canterbury, Bath, Glou- 

oestor, and Coventry'. 

1593 Chelmsford, Bristol, Bath, 
Slnewsbury, Chestor, 
York, Maidstono and 
Oxford. 

1504 Coventry, CambridgL^, 
Leicester, Winchester, 
Marlborough. 


j 1597 Faversham, ITyc, Dover, 
Marlborough, Bristol, 
Bath. 

1602 Ipswich. 

1603 Shrewsbury, Coventry. 

1604 Bath, Oxford, Mortlako. 

1605 Barnstaple, Oxford. 

1606 Marlborough, Oxford, 

Leicester, Saffron Waldon, 
' Dover, Maidstone. 

1G07 Barnstaple, Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

1608 Marlborough, Coventry. 

1609 Ipswich, Hythe, New 

Romney. 

1610 Dover, Oxford, Slirewsbury. 

1611 Shrew'sbury. 

1612 Now Romney, Winchester. 
1013 Folkestone, Oxford, Shrews¬ 
bury. 

1614 Coventry. 

1615 Nottingham 
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as reminiscences of early acting toms. It is clear that 
he £ad ample opportnnities of first-hand observation of 
his native land. But it has often been argued 
that his journeys passed beyond the limits of 
England. It has been repeatedly urged that 
Shakespeare*s company visited Scotland and that he Trent 
wfth it.^ In November 1599 English actors arrived in 
^Scotland under the leadership of Lawrence Fletcher and 
one Martin Slater,^ and were welcomed Tilth enthusiasm 
by the King.® 

Fletcher was a colleague of Shakespeare in 1603, but 
is not known to have been one earlier. Shakespeare^s 
company never included Martin Slater. Fletcher repeated 
the Scottish visit in October 1601.^ There is nothing to 
indicate that anj’^ of his companions belonged to Shake¬ 
speare’s company. In like maimer, Shakespeare’s acemate 
reference in ‘ Macbeth * to the ‘ nimble ’ but ‘ sweet * 


^ Cf. Knight’s Life of Shakespeare (1813), p. 41; Floay, Stage, 
pp. 135-6. 

^ Martin Slater (often known as Martin) was both an actor and 
a dramatist From 1594 to 1597 ho was a mombor of the Admiral’s 
Company, and was subsequently from 1605 to 1625 managor of a sub. 
sidiary travelling company, under the patronago of Queen Anno. 
Cf. Br. Wallace in Engbsche Studien, xUii. 383. 

^ The favour bostowod by James VI on theso Knglish actors was 
BO marked as to excite tho resentment of the loaders of the Kirk. The 
English agent, George Nicholson, in a (hitherto unpublished) despatch 
dated from Edinburgh on November 12, 1699, wrote: ‘ The four Sessions 
of this Town (without touch by namo of our English players, Fletcher 
and Mortyn [/.c. Martyn], with their company), and not knowing 
the King’s ord'-nnccs for thorn to ploy and bo hoard, enacted (that) 
their flocks (were) to forebear and not to come to or haunt profane 
games, sports, or pla 3 ' 8 .* Thereupon tho King summoned the Sessions 
before him in Council and throalonod thorn with the full rigour of tho 
law. Obdurate at first, tho ministers subsequently agreed to moderate 
their hostile roferonces to tho actors. Finally, Nicholson adds, * The 
King this day by proclamation with sound of trumpet hath commanded 
the players liberty to play, and forbidden their hinder or impeachment 
therein.’ (MS, State Papers Dom. Scotland, P.R.O. vol. Ixv. No. 64.) 

* Fleay, Stage, pp. 126-44. On returning to England Fletcher 
seems to have given a performance at IpsTvioh on May 30, 1602, and 
to have irresponsibly called himself and his companions ‘ His Majesty’s 
Players.’ Cf. Murray’s English Dramatic C'owpam'es, i. 104 n. 
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climate of Inverness ^ and the vivid impression he conyeys 
of the aspects of wild Highland heaths have been judged 
to be the certain fruits of a personal experience ; but the 
passages in question, into which a more definite significance 
has possibly been read than Shakespeare intended, can 
be satisfactorily accounted for by his inevitable inter¬ 
course with Scotsmen in London and at the theatres afler 
James I’s accession. « 

A few English actors in Shakespeare’s day combined 
from time to time to make professional tours through 
foreign lands, where Court society invariably 
gave them a hospitable reception. In Den¬ 
mark, Germany, Austria, Holland, and France 
many dramatic performances were given at 
royal palaces or in public plactis by English actors between 
1580 and 1C30. The foreign jn'ogrammes included tragedies 
or comedies which had proved their popularity on the 
London stage, together with more or less extemporised 
interlud(?s (d boisterous farce. Some of Shakespeare’s 
])layH found early admission to the foreign repertories. 
At the outset the English language was alone employed, 
although in Germany a native comedian was commonly 
associated with the English player.«t and he spolte his jjart 
in his own tongue. At a later period the English actors 
in (jerniany v<*ntiirod on crude German translations of 
their repc'rtory.® German-speaking audiences proved the 


English 
actors 
on the 
Conlinont 


^ Cf. Duncan’s spcocli (on arrivin{» at Macbetli’s castlo of Inverness): 
Tbi<) (ustlo hath a [iluosant scut; tho oir 
Klmbly and bwaotly rcoominoads itaolf 
Unto our gcnilc son'scs. 

Uanqvo Tliu guost of aununcr, 

Tho tciuplc-luumting martlet, docs approve, 

2iy Idb lov’d inanbioury, that tho licavon’b breatli 

bmollb vvoomsrly Loro. (* Macbeth/1. vi 1-G) 

3 Q'horo was publishod in 1620 stnc loco (apparontly at Leipzig) a 
volume eniitlod Engclieche Comedicn vnd Tragcdim containing German 
veudonngs of ten Kngbsh plays and five interludes which had boon 
lately acted by Knglish companies in Germany. The ooUeciion included 
crude versions of Titus Andromeus and Tlic Two OcTiilemcn of Verona. 
A second oditioii appeared in 1624 and a second volume (‘ under theil *)— 
Engdische Cowiorf/cw—followed in 163supplying eight further plays, 
none of which can bo iduniiiled ivith extant English pieces. In the 
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mo8t «nihiisiastic of aU foreign clients, and the towns most 
frequently visited were Prankfort-on-tho-Main, Strassburg, 
Nuremberg, Cassel, and Augsburg. Before Shakespeare's 
life ended, English actors had gone on professional missions 
in German-speaking countries as far cost as Konigsberg 
and Ortelsburg and as far south as Munich and Graz.^ 

* That Shakespeare joined any of these foreign expedi- 
^tions is improbable. Few actors of repute at home took 
part in them; the majority of the foreign performers never 
reached the first rank. Many lists of those who joined 
in the tours are extant, and Shakospeoro's name appears 
in none of them. It would seem, moreover, that only on 
two occasions, and both before Shakespeare joined the 
theatrical profession, did members of his own company 
visit the Continent.® 

library at Dresden is a rough German translation in mannsoript of the 
first quarto of Hamlet (* Dor bestrafte Prudonnord ’), which is oloarly of 
vory early origin. Early Gorman manusoript rondonngs of The Taming 
of the Shreio and Romeo and Juhet uro also oxtant. (Of. Cohn's 
Shakeepeare in Oermany, 1865.) 

1 Thomas Hoywood in his Apology for ArtorOt 1012 (Shokospoare 
Soc. 1841), mentiono how in former years Lord Ijcioostor'a company of 
English comedians was ontortnmed at the court of Denmark (p. 40), 
how at Amsterdam English actors had lately performed boforo the 
burghoi'S and the clucf inhabitants (p. 58), and how at the timo of 
writing the Duko of Brunswick, llm Lamlgravo of Hesso, and tho 
Cardinal at Bruxelles each had in their pay a company of English 
comedians (p. 00). Cf. Cohn, Shakespeare, xn Germany, 1805; E. Horz’s 
Engltsche Schausptelcr nnd engllschcs Schauspirl zur Ze.it Shakespearea 
in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1903; H. Maas's * Au.sscre Goschiohto der 
Englischen Theaiertruppon in dem Zoitraiim von 1559 his 1042 ’ (Bang’s 
Maicriaiien, xix. lyiuvain, 1907); J. Bolto’s 'Engiischc Komo* 
dianten in Dancinark und Scliweden ’ {Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxiv. p. 99, 
1888); and his * Englischo Komddianten in Munster und IJIm ’ {xbid. 
xxxvj. p. 27.3, 1900); K. Trautnmnn's ‘ Engliaoho KninbeUautou in 
Nurnberg, 1593-1048’ (.IrcAiw, vol«. xiv. and xv.); Meissner, Die 
enghscke.n Comudianien zur Zett Shakespeare's in Oesterreich, Vionoa, 
1884; Jon Stefansson on * Shakespoaru at Elsiiioro ’ in Contempwary 
Review, Jan. 1896; and AI. Jusserand’s Shakespeare in France, 1899, 
pp. .^0 scq. 

’ in 1585 and 1586 a detachment of lyird Leicester’s servants made 
lours through Germany, ivhich were oxtendod* to tho Danish Court 
at Elsinore. The leader was tho coiuio actor, William Ivcmp, who was 
subsequently to become for a timo a piuimnont coUoaguo t»f Shake* 
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It is, in fact, unlikely that Shakespeare ever set Joot 
on the Continent of Europe in either a private or a 
professional capacity. He repeatedly ridicules 
craze for foreign travel.^ To Italy, itds 
true, and especially to cities of Northern Italy, 
like Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan, he znai^^ 
frequent and familiar reference, and he supplied many a 
realistic portrayal of Italian life and sentiment. But his^ 
Italian scenes lack the intimate detail which would attest 
a first-hand experience of the country. The presence of 
barges on the waterways of northern Italy was common 
enough partially to justify the voyage of Valentine by 
‘ ship ’ from Verona to Milan (‘Two Gent.’ i. i. 71). But 
Prospero’s embarkation in * The Tempest ’ on an ocean 
ship at the gates of Milan (i. ii. 129-144) renders it 
difficult to assume that the dramatist gathered his Italian 
knowledge from personal observation.* He doubtless owed 
all to the verbal reports of travelled friends or to books, 
the contents of which he had a rare power of assimilating 
and vitalising. 

The publisher Chettle wrote in 1592 that Shakespeare 
was ‘ exelent in the qualitie ® he professes/ and the old 

spoaro. In the cloaing years of the sixteenth century the Earl of 
Woroosior’s company chiefly supplied the English actors who under¬ 
took expeditions on the European Continent. The Englishmen who 
won foreign histrionic fame early in the seventeenth century were 
rarely known at homo. 

* Cf. Aa You Like It, rv. i. 22 seq. (Rosalind loq.), ‘Farewell, 
Monsieur Traveller: look you lisp and wear strange suits; disable all 
the benefits of your o^vn country; be out of love with your nativity 
and almost chide God for making you that countenance you are ; 
or I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola.’ 

* Cf. Else, Eaaaya, 1874, pp. 254 scq. Dr. Gregor Sarrazin in a series 
of well-informed papers generally entitled Neue italieniacAe Skizzm zu 
Shakespeare (in the Shakespeare JahrbucJit 1896,1900,1003,1906), argues 
in favour of Shakespeare’s personal experience of Italian travel, and his 
view is ably supported by Sir Edward Sullivan in * Shakespeare and 
the Waterways of North Italy ’ in Nineteenth Century, 1908, ii. 215 seq. 
But the absence of any direct confirmation of an Italian visit leaves 
Dr. Sarrazin’s and Sir Edward’s arguments very shadowy. 

* * Quality ’ in Elizabethan English was the technical term for the 
actor’s * profession.’ 
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actot^ William Beeston assarted in the next century that 
Shaikeepeare * did act exceedingly well.’ ^ But the r6ks 
Shake- ^ which he distinguished himself are imper> 
^eare’s fectly recorded. Few surviving documents 
refer specifically to performances by him. At 
Ohristmaa 1594 he joined the popular actors William 
ESbmp, the chief comedian of the day, who had lately 
created Peter in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and Richard Bur¬ 
bage, the greatest tragic actor, who hod lately created 
Richard III, in ‘ two several comedies or interlude^’ whi(di 
were acted on St. Stephen’s Day and on Iiinoconta* Dky 
(December 26 and 28) at Greenwich Palace before the 
Queen. The three players received in accordance with 
the accepted tariff ‘ xiijh'. vjs. viijd. and by waye of h«r 
Majesties reward vjh*. xiijs. iiijd. in all xxW.’ * Neither 
plays nor parts are mentioned. 

Shakespeare’s name stands first on the list of those 
who took part in 1598 in the original production by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants, apparently at ‘ The Curtain,’ 
of Ben Jonson’s earliest and best-known comedy ‘ Every 
Man in his Hiimour.’ Five years later, in 1603, a second 
play by Ben Jonson, his tragedy of ‘ Sejanus,’ was first 
produced at the ‘ Globe * by Shakespeare’s company, then 
known as the King’s servants. Shakespeare was again 
one of the interpreters. In the original cast of this play 
the actors’ names are arranged in two columns, and Shake¬ 
speare’s name heads the second column, standing parallel 


* Aubrey’s Lives, ed. Andrew Clark, ii. 220. 

' The entry figures m the Accounts of the Treasurer of the Royal 
Chamber (Pipe Office Declared Accounts, vol. C42, fol, 207b, Publio 
Record Office) which are the chief available records of the acting 
companies* performances at Court. Mimiton is sometituos made of 
the plays produced, hut the parts assumed by professional actors at 
Oiurt are never stated. It is very rare, as in the present instance, to 
find the actors in the royal presence noticed individually. No name 
IS usually found save that of the manager or assistant-manager to 
whom the royal fee was paid. (Cf. Halliwell^Phiilipps, i. 121; Mrs. 
Stopes in Jahrhwh dcr deutscJien Shakeapean-OesaUechaft, 1896, xxxti. 
182 soq.) 
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with Burbago’s, which heads the hrst.^ The lists of 
actors in Ben Jonson's plays fail to state the character 
allotted to each actor; but it is reasonably claimed that 
in ‘ Every Man in his Humour ’ Shakespeare filled the 
rdle of ‘ j^o’well an old gentleman.’ ^ John Davies of 
Hereford noted that he ‘played some kingly parts in 
fl]x»rt.’® One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, pre¬ 
sumably Gilbert, often came (wrote Oldys) to London in 
his younger days to see his brother act in his own plays ; 
and in his old age, and with failing memory, he recalled 
his brother’s performance of Adam in ‘ As You Like It ’ 
when the dramatist ‘ wore a long board.’ * Rowe, Shake¬ 
speare’s first biographer, identified only one of Shakespeare’s 
parts—‘ the Ghost in his own “ Hamlet.” ’ He declared 
his assumption of that character to be ‘ the top of his 
performance.’ Until the close of Shakespeare’s career his 
company was frequently summoned to act at Court, and 
it is clear that he regularly accompanied them. The plays 
which he and his colleagues produced before Im sovereign 
in his lifetime included his own pieces ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,* ‘ The Merchant of Venice,* 

‘ 1 Henry IV,’ ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,* ‘ Henry V,’ 

‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ ‘King Lear,’ ‘A Winter’s Tale,* and ‘The 
Tempest.’ It may be presumed that in all these dramas 
some role was allotted him. In the 1623 folio edition of 
Hhakos])C‘arc’s * Works ’ his name heads the prefatory list 
‘ of the principall actors in all these playes.’ 

Tliat Shakespeare cliafed under some of the conditions 


^ Tlio dato of iho first porformanco with the lists of the original 
a(:t(jrs of lion Jonson’s J?wr^ Man tn hia Humour and of his S^anus 
is given in Jonson’s works, 1616, fol. The first quarto oditions of 
Every Man tn hts Humour (1698) and of Sejantis (1606) omit these 
}>ai liculnrs. 

* lu the first edition Jonson gave his characters Italian names and 
old Kuo’woU was there called Lorenzo di Pazzi senior. 

^ Scourge of Folly, 1610, opigr. 160. 

‘James Yoowell’s Mtmotr of William Oldys (1862), p. 46: of. 
p. 462 ii\fra. 
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of the actor’s calling is commonly inferred from the 

* Sonnets.’ There he reproaches himself with becoming 

* a motley to the view * (cx. 2), and chides fortune for 
having provided for his livelihood nothing bettor than 
public means that public manners breed, whence his name 
received a brand (cxi. 4-6). If such regrets are to be 
literally or personally interpreted, they only reflected an 
evanescent mood. His interest in wliatever touched the 
efficiency of his profession was permanently active. All 
the technicalities of the theatre were familiar to him. He 
was a keen critic of actors’ elocution, and in * Hamlet ’ 
shrewdly denounced their common failings, while he clearly 
and hopefully pointed out the road to improvement. As 
a shareholder in the two chief playhouses of his time,^ 
ho long studied at close quai'ters the practical organi¬ 
sation of theatrical effort. His highest ambitions lay, 
it is true, elsewhere than in acting or theatrical manage¬ 
ment, and at an early period of his histrionic career 
he undertook, with triumphant success, the labours of 
a playwright. It was in dramatic poetry that Jiis genius 
foimd its goal. But lie pursued the profession of an 
actor and fulfilled all the obligations of a theatrical 
shareholder loyally and unintcrruj>tcdly until very near 
the date of his death. 

* iSfo p Bcq. infra. 
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FIRST DRAMATIC EFFORTS 


The English drama as an artistic or poetic branch of 
literature developed with magical rapidity. It had not 
passed the stage of infancy when Shakespeare 
EUzabethan left Stratford-on-Avon for London, and within 
drama. three decades the unmatched strength of its 
maturity was spent. The Middle Ages were fertile in 
‘ miracles ’ and ‘ mysteries * which were embryonic dranjiali- 
sations of the Scriptural narrative or legends of 
Late in the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth century 
there flourished ‘ moralities ’ or moral plays where alle¬ 
gorical figures interpreted more or less dramatical]^ the 
significance of virtues or vices. But these rudimentaiy 
efforts lacked the sustained plot, the portrayal of cha¬ 
racter, the distinctive expression and the other ^nufiie 
elements of dramatic art. No very material chan^^^jlas 
effected in the middle of the sixteenth century by the 
current vogue of the interlude—an offshoot of the morality. 
There the allegorical machinery of the morality was super¬ 
seded by meagre sketches of men and women, presentmg 
in a crude dramatic fashion and without the figurative 
intention of the morality a more or less farcical anecdote 
of social life. The drama to which Shakespeare devoted 
his genius owed no substantial debt to any of these 
dramatic experiments, and all were nearing extin9tion 
when he came of age. Such opportunities as he enjoyed 
of observing t^iem in boyhood left small impression on his 
dramatic work.^ 

^ Miracle and mystery plays wore occasionally performed in pro- 
rinoial places till the close of the sixteenth century. The Warwick- 
ahire town of Coventry remained an active centre for this shajM of. 

9Q ^ 
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Although in its development Elizabethan drama assimi¬ 
lated an abondanoe of the national spirit, it can olaim no 

The birth of English parentage. It traces its origin 

EtfMbethan to the regular tragedy and comedy of classioal 
drama. invention which flourished at Athens and bred 
imitation at Borne. Elizabethan drama openly acknow- 
lecfged its descent from Plautus and Seneca, types re- 
#spectively of dramatic levity and dramatic seriousness, 
to which, according to Polonius, all drama, as he knew it, 
flnidly conformed.^ An English adaptation of a comedy 
by Plautus and an English tragedy on the Senecan model 
begot the English strain of drama which Shakespeare 
glorified. The schoolmaster Nicholas UdalPs farcical 
* Ralph Roister Doistcr * (1640), a free English version of 
the Plautine comedy of * Miles Gloriosus,’ and the first 
attempt of two young barristers, Thomas Sackville and 
Thomas Norton, to give Senecan tragedy an English dress 
in their play of ‘ Gorboduc ’ (1561) are the starting-points 
of dramatic art in this country. The primal English 
comedy, which was in doggerel rhyme, was acted at Eton 
College, and the primal English tragedy, which was in blank 
was produced in the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
It' Iwis in cultured circles that the new and fruitful 
drazQatic movement drew its first breath. 

In the immediate succession of Elizabethan drama the 
foreign mould remained undisguised. During 1566 the 
examples set by ‘ Ralph Roister Doister ’ and ‘ Gorboduc * 
were followed in a second comedy and a second tragedy, 
both from wie pen of George Gascoigne, who, after education 

dtamaiio energy until about J.mo At. York, at Newcastle, at Chester, 
at Beverley, the representation of * mirachw’ or ‘ mysteries ’ continued 
Bome years longer (E. K. Chambers, Medieval Sla{je; Pollard, Engluth 
MiraUe Plays, li)09 ed., j) lix). But the saorod drama, in spite of some 
endeavours to continue its life, was reckoned by the EiizabetbanH 
a relio of i^e past. The morality play with its ethical scheme of 
personification, and the * interlude ’ with its crude farcical situations, 
were of latw birth than the miracle or mystery, and although they 
were ahortef'lived, absorbed much htorary industry through the first 
stages of Shakespeare's career. 

1 Bcmkt, II. ii. 
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at Cambridge, became a member of parliament and subse¬ 
quently engaged in military service abroad; both peces 
were produced in the Hall of Gray’s Inn. Gascoigne’s 
comedy, the ‘ Supposes,’ which was in prose and developed 
a slender romantic intrigue, was a translation from t!he 
Italian of Ariosto, whose dramatic work was itself of 
classical inspiration. Gascoigne’s tragedy of ^Jocaiita,’ 
which like * Gorboduc ’ was in blank verse, betrayed more^ 
directly its classical affinities. It was an adaptation from 
the ‘Phoenissfie’ of Euripides, and was scarcely the less 
faithful to its statuesque original because the English 
adapter depended on an intermediary Italian version by 
the well-known Lodovico Dolce. 

Subsequent dramatic experiments in England showed 
impatience of classical models in spite of the parental debt. 
The history of the nascent Elizabethan drama indeed 
shows the rapid elimination or drastic modification of 
many of the classical elements and their supersession by 
unprecedented features making for life and liberty in 
obedience to national sentiment. The fetters of the 
classical laws of unity—the triple unity of action, place, 
and time—wore soon loosened or abandoned. The classical 
chorus was discarded or was reduced to the slim propor¬ 
tions of a prologue or epilogue. Monologue was driven 
from its post of vantage. The violent action, which was 
relegated by classical drama to the descriptive speeches 
of messengers, was now first physically presented on the 
stage. There w'as a fusing of comedy and tragedy—the 
two main branches of drama which, according to classical 
critics, were mutually exclusive. A new element of 
romance or sentiment was admitted into both branches and 
there ultimately emerged a new middle t 3 rpe of romantic 
drama. In all Elizabethan drama, save a sparse and 
fastidious fragment wliich sought the select suffrages of 
classical sc'holors, the divergences between classical and 
English methods grew very wide. But the literary traces 
of a classical origin were never wholly obbterated at any 
stage in the growth of the Elizabethan theatre. 
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During Shakespeare's youth literary drama in England 
was straggling to rid itself of classical restraint, but it gave 
in the process no promise of the harvest which his genius 
w%9 to reap. During the first eighteen years of Shake¬ 
speare's life (1564-1582) there was no want of workers in 
drama of the new pattern. But their literary powers were 
modest, and they obeyed the call of an uncultured public 
/aste. They suffered coarse buffooneries and blood-curdling 

Amorphous deform the classical principles 

develop- which gave them their cue. The audience not 
menu. merely applauded tragedy of blood or comedy 
of horseplay, but they encouraged the incongruous com¬ 
bination in one piece of the tv^o kinds of crudity. Sir 
Philip Sidney accused the first Elizabethan dramatists of 
linking hornpipes with funerals. Even Gascoigne yielded 
to the temptation of concocting a ‘ tragicall comcdic.* 
Shakespeare subsequently flung scorn on the unregonerato 
predilection for ‘ very tragical mirth.* ^ Yet the primordial 
incoherence did not deter him from yoking together comedy 
and tragedy within the confines of a single play. But he, 
more fortunate than his tutors, managed, while ho defled 
classical law, to reconcile the revolutionary policy witJi the 
essential conditions of dramatic art. 

Another motliod of broadening the bases of drama was 
essayed in this early epoch. History was enlisted m the 
service of the theatre. There, too, the first results wore 

^ Thesous, wbon bo roads iho hllo of Bottom's pluy ' 

A tedwuf inef tune of young Pyramut 

And his love Thtsbe very tragieat mirth. 

adds tho comment 

Morrr aad trugivul I tudioua und brief I 

That is hut ieo and \»ouilroU3 Btrangu bnow. 

How bitall wu find the concord of tlds discord if 

Midi. Night’s Dream, v, i. <17-00. 

A typical early iragicomody by Thomas I’rosion was entitled * A 
lamontablo tragedy, mixed full of pkaaant mirth contoyning tho Life 
of Cambisos King of Persia ’ (1500). Palstaff, when seeking to express 
himself grandiloquently, refers mockingly to the hero of ibis piece : 
* I must speak It in passion and I will do it in King Cambyscs* vein,* 
1 Hmy IV, u. iv. 370. 
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halting. The * chronicle plays* were mere pageanto or 
processions of ill-connected episodes, chiefly of English his¬ 
tory, in which drums and trumpets and the clatter 
of swords and cannon largely did duty 1(or 
dramatic speech or action. Here again Shakes¬ 
peare accepted new methods and proved by his example 
how genius might evoke order out of disorder and supplhnt 
violence by power. The English stage of Shakespeare’s^ 
boyhood knew nothing of poetry, of coherent plot, of 
graphic characterisation, of the obligation of restraint. 
It was his glory to give such elements of drama an abiding 
place of predominance. 

In his early manhood—after 1582—gleams of reform 
lightened the dramatic horizon and helped him to his goal. 

A period of purgation set in. At length the 
inirgitioii?* new forms of drama attracted the literary and 
poetic aspiration of men who had received at 
the universities sound classical training. From 1582 
onwards John Lyly, an Oxford graduate, was framing 
fantastic comedies with lyric interludes out of stories of 
the Greek mythology, and his plays, which were capably 
interpreted by boy actors, won tlic special favour of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Court. Soon alterwards George Peele, 
another Oxford graduate, sought among other dramatic 
ondeavoui's to fashion a play to some dramatic purpose 
out of the historic career of Edward I. Robert Greene, a 
Cambridge graduate, after an industrious career as a writer 
of prose romances, dramatised a few romantic tales, and 
he brought literary sentiment to qualify the prevailing 
crudity. Thomas Kyd, who knew Latin and modem 
languages, though he enjoyed no academic training, 
slightly tempered the blood-curdling incident of tragedy 
by interpolating romance, but he owed his vast popu¬ 
larity to extravagantly sensational situations and * the 
swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.’ Finally 
another graduate of Cambridge, Christopher Marlowe, 
signally challenged the faltering standard of popular 
tragedy, and in his stining drama of ‘ Tamburlaine ’ 
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(1588} first proved beyond question that the English 
language was capable of genuine tragic elevation. 

It was when the first reformers of the crude infant 
dlg^ma, I^yly) Greene, Peele, Kyd, and Marlowe, were busy 
with their experiments that Shakespeare joined 
tlie ranks of English di'amatiste. As he set out 
on his road he profited by the lessons which these 
men were teaching. Kyd and Greene left more 
or less definite impression on aU Siiakespeare’s early efforts. 
But Lyly in comedy and Marlow’e in tragedy may be 
reckoned the mastem to whom he stood in the relation of 
disciple on the threshold of his career. With Marlowe 
there is evidence that he was for a brief season a working 
partner. 

Shakespeare shared with other men of genius that 
receptivity of mind which impelled them to assimilate 
much of the intellectual energy of their contemporaries.^ 
It was not only from the current drama of his youth that 
his mind sought some of its sustenance. The poetic fer¬ 
tility of his epoch outside the drama is barely rivalled in 
literary history, and thence he caught abundant suggestion. 
The lyric and narrative verse of Thomas Watson, Samuel 
Daniel, Michael Drayton, Sir PJiilip Sidney, and Thomas 
Lodge, were among the rills which fed the mighty river 
of his lyric invention. But in all directions ho rapidly 
bettered the instruction of fellow-workers. Much of tlieir 
work was unvalued ore, which he absorbed and transmuted 
into gold in the process. By the magic of his genius 
English drama was finally lifted to heights above the 
reach of any foreronner or contemporary. 

No Elizabethan actor achieved as a dramatist a position 
which was comparable with Shakespeare’s. But in his 

‘ Ruskin forcibly defines the receptivity of genius in the following 
sentences; * The greatest is ho who has been oftenest aidod; and, if 
tbo attainments of uli human minds could bo traced to their real 
eouroes, it would bo found that the world had been laid most under con* 
tribution by the men of most onginal power, apd that every day of 
their existence deepened their debt to their race, while it enlarged 
their gifts to it .’—Modern Paintern, iii. 362 (Appendix). 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
deb^ to 
fellow- 
workers. 
# 
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practice of combining the work of a playwright witp the 
functions of a player, and later of a theatrical share¬ 
holder, there was nothing uncommon. The 
occupation of dramatist grew slowly intoi. a 
professional calling. The development was a 
natural sequel of the organisation of actors on prof^- 
sional lines. To each licensed company there came to be 
attached two or threedramatic writers whose services often, 
but not invariably, were exclusively engaged. In many 
instances an acting member of the corporation undertook 
to satisfy a part, at any rate, of his colleagues’ dramatic 
needs. George Peele, who was busy in the field of drama 
before Shakespeare entered it, was faithful to the double 
rdle of actor and dramatist through the greater part of his 
career. The first association of the dramatist Ben Jonson 
with the theatre was in an actor’s capacity. Probably 
the most instructive parallel that could be drawn be¬ 
tween the exporionces of Shakespeare and those of a con¬ 
temporary is ofTered by the biography of Thomas Hey- 
wood, the most voluminous playwright of the era, whom 
Charles Lamb generously dubbed ‘ a sort of prose Shake¬ 
speare.’ There is ample evidence of the two men’s personal 
acquaintance. For many yeais before KiOO Beywood 
served the Admiral’s comi>any as both actor and dramatist. 
In 1600 he transferred himself to the Earl of Worcester’s 
company, wliich on James I’s accession as taken into the 
patronage of the royal consort Queen Anne of Denmark. 
Until her death in 1619 ho worked indefatigably in that 
company’s interest. Ho ultimately claimed to have had 
a hand in the >^Titing of more than 220 plays, although 
his literary labours were by no means confined to drama. 
In his elaborate ‘Apology for Actors ’ (1612) he professed 
pride in liis actor’s vocation, from whicli, despite his othex 
employments, he never dissociated liimsclf.^ 

^ Soo pp. ll'J ». 208-9, 094. Numerous other iustancos could, 

bo given of the pursuit of the theatrical profession by men of letters. 
When SJiakcspearo first reached liundon, Kobort Wilson was at once 
a loading dramatist and a leading actor. (Sec p. 132 1.} The poet 
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^ all external regards Sliakespeare*s experience can be 
matohed by tibat of bis comrades. The outward featoros 
of his career as dramatist, no less than as actor, were oast 
iu the current mould. In his prolific industry, in his habit 
of seeking his fable in pre-existing literature, in his co-opera¬ 
tion with other pens, in his avowals of deference to popular 
taSte, he faithfully followed the common paths. It was 
g solely in the supreme quality of his poetic and dramatic 
achievement that he parted company with his fellows. 

The whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic work was pro¬ 
bably begun and ended within two decades (1691-1611) 
between his twenty-seventh and forty-seventh 
Speke’s year. If the works traditionally assigned to 
work him include some contributions from other pens, 

he was perhaps responsible, on the other hand, 
for portions of a few plays that are traditionally claimed 
for others. When the account is balanced Shakespeare 
must be credited with the production, during these twenty 
years, of a yearly average of two plays, nearly all of which 
belong to the supreme rank of literature. Three volumes 
of poems must bo added to the total. Ben Jonson was 
often told by the players that ‘ whatsoever he penned he 
never blotted (t.r. erased] a line.* The editors of the 
First Folio attested that ‘ what he thouglit he uttered with 
that easincsse that wo have scarce received from him a 
blot in his papers.’ Signs of hasty workmanship are not 


Micbae] Drayton devoted much time to drama and wats a loading alian}- 
holdrr in the Whitofripr« theatre and in that capacity was involved in 
innch litigation {Xcw Shah Soc. Tram. 1R87-92, pt. iii. pp. 209 soq,). 
William Kowloy, an industrious playwright with whom there is reason 
for boheving that Shakospoore collaboratod in the romantic drama of 
Perickn, long pursued airaultanoously the liistrionio and dramaiio 
vocations. The most popular imiiersonator of youthful riUca in Shake- 
speare’s day, Nathaniel Field, made almost equal reputation in the 
t«u crafts; while another boy actor, William Barkstoad, co-operated 
in drama with John Marsioii and wrote narrative poems in the manner 
of Shakespoare, on wltoso * art and wit' he bestowed a poetic crown of 
laurel. Barkstcad’s Mirrha, the Mother of Adonie (1607): 

Hfe song nos worthis iseirit {Shakttpeart h«o): 

Lawrdl is doe to him, bis art and wit 

Bath porchas’d it 


H 
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lacking, but they are few when it is considered how rapidly 
his numerous compositions came from his pen, and in the 
aggregate they are unimportant. 

By borrowing his plots in conformity with the gener^ 
custom he to some extent economised his energy. The 
range of literature which he studied in his 
borrowed search for tales whereon to build his dranita 
was wide. Not only did he consult chronicles , 
of English history (chiefly Ralph Holinshed’s) on which he 
based his English historical plays, but he was well read in 
the romances of Italy (mainly in French or English trans¬ 
lations), in the biographies of Plutarch, and in the romances 
and plays of English contemporaries. His Roman plays 
of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Oorio- 
lanuB ’ closely follow the narratives of the Greek biographer 
in the masculine English rendering of Sir Thomas North. 
Romantics by his (’ontemporarics, Thomas Lodge and 
Robert Greene, suggested the fables reepeetively of ‘ As 
You Like It ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale.* ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well ’ and ‘ Cymbeline ’ largely rest on foundations 
laid by Boccaccio in the fourteenth century. Novels by 
the sixteenth-century Italian, Bandello, are the ultimate 
sources of the stories of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ The tales of 
‘ Othello ’ and ‘ Measure for Measure ’ are traceable to 
an Italian novelist of his own ora, Giraldi Cinthio. Belle- 
forest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ a popular collection of 
French versions of the Italian romances of Bandello, was 
often in Shakespeare’s hands. In treating of King John, 
Henry IV, Henry V, Richard III, The Taming of the 
Shrew, King Lear, and Hamlet, he w’orked over ground 
which follow-dramatists had first fertilised. Most of the 
fables which he borrowed he transformed, and it was not 
probably with any conscious object of conserving his 
strength that he systematically levied loans on popular 
current literature. In his untiring assimilation of others’ 
labours he showed something of the practical tempera¬ 
ment which is traceable in the conduct of the affairs of his 
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later life. It was doubtless with the calculated aim of 
ministeriiig to the public taste that he unceasingly adapted, 
as his genius dictated, themes which had already, in the 
h^ds of inferior authors or playwrights, proved capable 
of arresting public attention. 

The professional dramatists sold their plays outright 
toHhe acting companies with which they were associated, 
and they retained no legal interest in them after the 
^manuscript had passed into the hands of the theatrical 
managm*.^ It was not unusual for the manager to invite 
extensive revision of a play at the hands of others than 
its author before it was produced on the stage, and again 
whenever it was revived. Shakespeare gained 
revision mucli early experience as a dramatist by revising 

of plays Qj. rewriting behind the scenes plays that had 
become the property of his manager. It is possible that 
some of his labours in this direction remain unidentified. 
In a few (‘oses his alterations were possibly slight, but as a 
rule his fund of originality was too abundant to restrict 
him, when working as an adapter, to tlie task of more 
recension, and the results of most of his known labours 
in that capacity are entitled to rank among original 
compositions. 

The determination of the exact order in which Shake¬ 
speare’s plays w^ere witten depends largely on conjecture. 
Chronology evideiKse is accessible in only a few 

of tho coses, and, although alw'ays worthy of the 
utmost consideration, is not invariably con¬ 
clusive. TLe date' of publication rarely indicates the 
date of composition. Only sixteen of tho thirty-seven 
plays commonly assigned to Shakespeare wore published 
in his lifetime, and it is questionable whether any were 


^ One of tho many crimos laid to tho charge of tho dramatist Robert 
Greono was that of fraudulently disposing of tho same play to two 
oompanioH. ' Ask tho Quoon’s players,’ his accusor bado lum in Cuthhert 
Cony-Catcher'a Defence of Cony-Catching, 1592, ‘if you sold them not 
Orlando Furioso for twenty nobles [i.e. about,?/], and when they 
were in tho country sold the same play to tho Lord Admiral’s men 
for as many more.’ 

B.2 
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published under his supervision.^ But subject-matter 
and metro both afford rough clues to the period in hk 
career to which each play may be referred. In his early 
plays the spirit of cpmedy or tragedy appears in 
simplicity; as his powers gradually matured he depicted 
life in its most complex involutions, and portrayed with 
masterly insight the subtle gradations of human sentimeht 
and the mysterious workings of human passion. Cbmedy 
and tragedy arc gradually blended; and his work finally 
developed a pathos such as could only come of ripe experi¬ 
ence. Similarly the metre undergoes emancipation from the 


Metrical 

tests. 


hampering restraints of fixed rule and becomes 
flexible enough to respond to every phase of 
human feeling. In the blank verse of the early 


plays a pause is strictly observed at the close of almost 
every line, and rhyming couplets are frequent. Gradually 


> The playhouHO aatbontics drpiocated the publiHhing of plays in 
the boliof that thoir dissoininatinn in print was injuriouH to the receipts 
of tho thoatro, and ShakostKiaro would seem to have had no direct 
rosponsilxlity for the publication of his plays. Frofossional opinion 
oondoinnod such playwrights as sought * a double sale of thoir labours, 
first to tho stage and after to the press * (Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, 
1038. Address to Reader). A very small proportion of plays acted in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I—some 600 out of a total of 3000— 
oonsoquonlly reached tho printing press, and tho bulk of them is now 
iost. In 1633 Hoy wood wrote of 'some actors who think it against 
thoir peculiar profit to havo them [i.e. plays] come into print * {Engltah 
7'raveUer prof.). But, in the absence of any law of copyright, publishers 
often contrived to defy the wishes of the author or owner of manuscripts. 
Tho poot and satirist Goorgo Wither, in bis The Scholler'g Purgatory 
(1626), which is tho olossioal indictment of publishers of Shakespeare's 
day, charged them with habitually taking * uppon them to publish 
bookes contrived altered and mangled at thoir owno pleasures without 
corwent of the writers . . . and all for their ottme primie lucre * Many 
copies of a popular play wore made for the actors or fthoir patrons, and 
if ono of those copies chanced to fall into a publisher's hands, it was 
issuihI aitbout any endeavour to obtain either author’s or manager’s 
sanction. It was no uncommon proctioo, moreover, for a visitor to the 
theatre to take down a popular piece surreptitiously in shorthand 
(see p. 112 n. 2 tnfra), and to dispose to a publisher of his unauthorised 
transcript, which was usually confused and only partially coherent. 
For fuller discussiun of tho conditions in which Shakespeare's plays 
saw the light sec bibliography, pp. 518 seq. infra. 
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the^poet ovefiidfis such furtificiid restrictions; rhyme largely 
disappears; the pause is varied indefinitely; iambic feet 
are replaced by trochees; lines occasionally lack the oilho- 
4ox number of feet; extra syllables are, contraiy to 
strict metrical law, introduced at the end of lines, and 
at times in the middle ; the last word of the line is often 
a*weak and unemphatic conjunction or preposition.^ In 
his early work Shakespeare was chary of prose, 
SprSe. ^>“*1 employed verse in scenes to which prose 
was better adapted. As his experience grew 
he invariably clothed in prose the voice of bitiad humour 
or low comedy, the speech of mobs, clowns and fools, 
and the familiar and intimate conversation of w'omen.* 


* VV. S. Walker in bia Shakespeare's Versificalion, 1864, and Oharloa 
Bathurst in his Difference in Shakespeare's Versification at different 
Periods of his Life, 1857. wore the first to point out tho general facta. 
Dr. Ingram’s paper on * The Weak Endings ’ in New Shakspere Society's 
Transactions (1874), vol. i. is of groat value. Mr. Kloay’s metrical 
tables, ‘which first appeared m the saino Society’s Transactions (1874), 
and were re-issued by Dr. Furnivall in a somevi hat revised form in hiS 
introduction to his Leopold Shakspere and elsewhere, give all the 
information possible. 

' In Italy prose was the generally accepted instrument of the 
comedy of the Renaissance from an early period of tho sixteenth century. 
This usage soon spread to France and somewhat later grow familiar 
in Elizabethan England, In 16C6 Uascoignc rendered into English prose 
Qli Suppositi, Ariosto's Italian prose comedy, and most of Lyly’s 
’Court Comedies' were wholly m pioso. In his first experiment in 
comedy, Love's Labour's Lost, li^hakcspiiaro, apparently under the 
influence of foreign example, inak«'s a liberal employment of proso, 
more than a third of the whole esclnwa verso. But in all other 
plays of oarl^ date .Slrakespeare uses prose sparingly ; in two piooes, 
Richard 11 and King John, he avoids it ultog(;ther. In his mature w'ork 
ho first uses it on a largo scale in the. two jiarls of Henry IV, and it 
abounds in Henry V and in the throe romantic comedies Twelfth Night, 
As You Like It, and Much Ado. Tho Merry Wives is almost entirely 
in prose, and there is a substantial amount in Measure for Measure 
ami Trodus and Cressida. in the great tragedies Julius Cetsar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth and Othello, there is comparatively 
little prose. In Hamlet, King Lear, Coriolanus, and Winter's Tale, tho 
ratio of prose to verso again mounts high, but it falls perceptibly in 
Cymbeline and The Tempest. In the aggregate Bhakespoare’s prose 
writing is of substantial amount; fully a fourth part of his extant 
work bakes that shape. 
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To the latest plays fantastic and punning conceits ^ihich 
abound in early work are for the most part denied ad¬ 
mission. But, while Shakespeare’s achievement from the 
beginning to the end of his career offers clearer evidence than 
that of any other writer of genius of the steady and orderly 
growth of his poetic faculty, some allowance must be mi^e 
for ebb and flow in the current of his artistic progress. 
Early work occasionally anticipates features that become < 
habitual to late work, and late work at times embodies 
traits that are mainly identifled with early work. No 
exclusive reliance in determining the precise chronology 
can be placed on the merely mechanical tests afforded by 
tables of metrical statistics. The chronological order can 
only be deduced with any confidence from a consideration 
of all the internal characteristics as well as the known 


external history of each play. The premisses are often 
vague and conflicting, and no chronology hitherto suggested 
receives at all points universal assent. 

There is no external evidence to prove that any piece 
in which Shakespeare had a hand was produced before 
the spring of 1692. No play by him was published before 
1597, and none bore Ins name on the title-page till 1598. 
But his first essays have been with confidence allotted to 
‘ Lovf's 1591. To ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ may reason- 
Laboiir’i. ably be assigned priority in i)oint of time of all 
Lijsi Sliakc8])carc’s dramatic productions. In 1698 

ail amorous poet, writing in a melancholy mood, recorded a 
performance of the jiieco whicJi he had witnesscMi long before.^ 
Internal (ivideruse, which alone offers any precise clue, 
proves that it was an early effort. But the general 
treatment suggests that the author had alieady lived long 
enough in London to profit by study of a oun'cnt mode of 


1 Lov(« Labor I.ost, I ouco did soo a I’lay 
Yclqiod BO, m cuUod to my painu . . . 

To ovory uua (saun mo) twas Couucall, 

WbllBt Truglck like to me It did befall. 

Each Actor plaid lu caoiilag wi!>e ills part, 

But chiefly Ttioae ontrapt lu Cupula anaro 
Itfobert] T[otto], Alba, 160& (ui Qrosatt’s reprint 1880, p. lOft). 
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light comedy which was wixming a fashionable vogue, while 
much of the subject-matter proves that he had already 
enjoyed extended opportunities of surveying London life 
Bfid manners, such as were hardly open to him in the very 
first years of his settlement in the metropolis. * Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ’ embodies keen observation of contem¬ 
porary life in many ranks of society, both in town and 
coun^, w'hile the speeches of the hero Biron clothe much 
sound philosophy in masterly rhetoric often charged with 
poetic fervour. Its slender plot stands almost alone 
among Shakespeare’s plots in that it is not known to have 
been borrowed, and it stands quite alone in its sustained 
travesty of familiar traits and incidents of current social 
and political life. The names of the chief characters are 
drawn from the leaders in the civil war in France, which 
was in progress between 1589 and 1594, and was anxiously 
watched by the English public.^ Contemporary projects of 

^ The hero u the King of Navarro, in whoso dominions the soono 
is laid. The two oliief lords in attondanoo on him in the play, Biron 
and Longaville, boar the actual names of the two most strenuous sup* 
porters of the rt^al King of Navarro (Biron's later caroi^r subsnquontly 
formed the subject of a double tragedy by Ohapmuii, The Comptracie 
and Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of France, which was pro¬ 
duced in 16U8). The name of tho Ixird Buinain m Lovers Labour's Ijosi is 
a common anglicised version of that Duo de Mainu or Mayoitnu whoso 
nanio M*as so frequently mentioned in popular accounts of French affairs 
in connection wiUi Navarro’s movumeuts that i:>hake8pearo was led to 
number him also among hts supporters. Motlio or La Motho, tho namo of 
the pretty, ingenious page, was that of aFronch ambassador who was long 
popular in London; and, though he loft England in 15KL ho lived in tho 
memory of p aygours and playwriglits long after JSorc’s Ijobmr's Lost was 
written. In Chapman's An J/umourous Day's Mirth, 1509, M. LeMoi, 
a sprightly courtier in attondancu on the King of I'ranco, is drawn from 
the same origin^, and his namo, os in Shakespeare’s play, suggests 
much punning on tho word ' moto.* As lato as 1002 Middleton, in his 
Blurt, Master Constable, act u. scone ii. line 215, wrote: 

Ho God t Hu God I thus did 1 roTol it 

When Monsieur Motto lay here onibas'sador. 

Armado, ' tho fantastical Spaniard ’ who haunts Navarre’s Court, and 
is dubbed by another courtier ’ a phantasm, a Monarcho,’ is a caricature 
of a half-crazed Spaniard known as ' fantastical Monarcho' who for 
many years hung about Elizabeth’s Court, and was under the delusion 
that he owned tho ships arriving in tho port of London. On his death 
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academies for disciplining young men; modes of speech 
and dress current in fashionable circles; recent attempts on 
the part of Elizabeth’s government to negotiate with the 
Tsar of Russia; the inefficiency of rural constables ai^ 
the pedantry of village schoolmasters and curates are 
satirised with good humour. Holofernes, Shakespeare’s 
Latinising pedagogue, is nearly akin to a stock character 
of the sixteenth-centuiy comedy of France and Italy 
which was just obtaining an English vogue. 

In ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ moreover, the dramatist 
assimilates some new notes which Elizabethan comedy 
owed to the ingenuity of John Lyly, an active man of 
letters during most of Shakespeare’s life. Lyly secured 
his first fame as early as 1580 by the publication of his 
didactic romance of * Euphucs,’ which brought into fashion 
a mannered prose of strained antitheses and affected 
conceits.^ But hardly less originality was displayed by 
the writer in a series of eight comedies which came from 
his pen between 1580 and 1592, and were enthusiastically 

Thomas Churchyard wrote a poom colled Fantastkall Monarcho'* 
Epitaph, and mention is mode of him in Reginald Scott's Dtacoverie of 
Witchcraft, 1584, p. 54. The name Armodo was doubtless suggested 
by the cxpodiUon of 1588. Braggardmo in Chapman's Blind Beggar of 
Altzandria, 1598, is draw'n on the same lines. The scene {Lovt'a 
Labour'a Lost, v. ii. 158 sqq ) in which the princess's lovers press their 
suit in the disguise of Russians follows a description of the reception by 
ladies of Elizabeth's C'ouit in 1584 of Russian ambassadors who came 
to London to sook a wifo for the Tsar among the ladies of the 
English nubility (cf. lloisey’s Tran-la, cd. E. A. Bond, Hakluyt Soc.). 
For further indieations of topies of the day treated in the jilay, see 
' A Now iStiidy of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ’ by the present writer, in 
Oent. Mag. Oct. 1880; and Tranaactiona of the New Shatspere Society, 
pt. in. p. 80*. The attempt to detect in the schoulmosicr Holoferncs a 
oarioaturo of the Italian teacher and lexicographer, John Flono, seems 
uiijusliliod (.MPe p 1,54 tt 2) 

* Tn later life Shakespeare, in Hamlet, borrows from Lyly’s Euphuca 
rolonius’s advice to Laertes; but, however ho may have regarded the 
moral sentiment of that didactic romance, ho had no respect fur the 
affectations of its prose stylo, which he ridiculed io a familiar passage in 
I Henry IY, ii. iv. 445: ‘ For though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, the moiu ii is wasted the 
sooner it wears.* Cf Lyly’s Wurka, cmJ. K. VV. Bond (1902), i. 154-75. 
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welcomed at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, where they were 
rendered by the boy oompames under the royal patronage.^ 
Lyly adapted to the stage themes of Greek mythology 
from the pages of Lucian, Apuleius, of Ovid, mingling with 
his classical fables scenes of low comedy u'hich smacks 
of Plautus. The language is usually euphuistic. In only 
on^ play, * The Woman in the Moone,’ does he attempt 
Jblank verse; elsewhere his dramatic vehicle is exclusively 
prose. The most notable characteristics of Lyly’s dramatic 
work are brisk artificial dialogues which glow with repartee 
and word-play, and musically turned lyrics. Such features 
were directtly reflected in Shakespeare's first essay in 
comedy. Many scenes and characters in * Love’s Labour’s 
Lost * were obviously inspired by Lyly. Sir Tophus, ‘ a 
foolish braggart ’ in Lyly’s play of ‘ Endiinion,’ was the 
fatlier of Shakespeare’s character of Armado, while 
Armado’s page-boy. Moth, is as filially related to Sir 
Tophas’s page-boy, Epiton. The verbal encounters of 
Sir Tophas and Epiton in Lyly’s ‘Endimion* practi¬ 
cally reappear in the dialogues of Armado and Moth in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ Probably it was 
in conformity with Lyly’s practice that Shakespeare 
denied the ornament of verse to fully a tliird part of 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ while in introdu<ing lyrics into 
his play Shakespeare again accepted Lyly’s guidance. 
Shakespeare had at command from his early days a 
fuller*blooded humanity than that which lay within 
Lyly’s range. But Lyly’s influence long persisted in 
Shakespcarctiji coiricdy. It is clearly visible in the 
succeeding plays of ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ’ 
and *A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

* The titles of Lyly’s chief comcduis am (willi dates of first publica¬ 
tion). Alexander and Campaspe, 1684; Sapho and Fhao, 1684; 
Endimion, 1591; Qaikdhm, 1592; Mydas, 1592; Mtdker Bombie, 
1694; The Womayi in the Moone {in blank vwiw;)i 1597 ; Love'e Mda- 
morphoiis, 1601. The fust six pieces were Isbuod together in 1632 
as ‘ Six Court© Comedies . , . Written by the ohly rare poet of that 
time, the wittie, comicall, facetiously quick© and unparallelod John 
Lilly, Master t»f Arts.’ 
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Shakespeare’s " Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ was revu^ in 
1597, probably for a Christmas performance at Court. 

’ A pleasant conceited comedie called Loues labors lost ’ 
was first published next year ‘ as it was presented beforeher 
Highness this last Christmas.’ The publisher was Cuthbert 
Burble, a liveryman of the Stationers’ Company with a 
shop in Cornhill adjoining the Royal Exchange.^ On the 
title-page, which described the piece as ‘ newly corrected 
and augmented,’ Shakespeare’s name (‘By W. Shake- 
spere ’) first appeared in print as that of author of a play. 
No license for the publication figures in the Stationers’ 
Company’s Register.® The manuscript which the printer 
followed seems to have been legibly written, but it did not 
present the author’s final corrections. Here and there the 
published text of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ admits passages 
in two forms—the unrevised original draft and the revised 
version. The copyist failed to delete many unrevised 
lines, and his neglect, which the press-corrector did not 
repair, has left Shakespeare’s first and second thoughts 
side by side. A graphic illustration is thus afforded of 
the flowing current of Shakespeare’s art.® 

Less gaiety characterised another comedy of the same 
date. ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,* for the most 
part a lyrical romance of love and friendship, 
reflects something of Lyly’s influence in both 
its sentimental and its comic vein, but the 
construction echoes more distinctly notes coming from 
the South of Europe—from Italy and Spain. The 
perplexed fortunes of the two pairs of youthful lovers 
and the masculine disguise of one of the heroines are 
reminiscent of Italian or Spanish ingenuity. Shakespeare 


'Two 
(fontlemen 
of Verona.’ 


^ Tho printer was William White, of Cow Lane, near the Holborn 
Conduit. 

‘ Low’s Labour*a Lost was first mentioned m tho Stationers' Register 
on Jan. 22, liK)0-7, whun the publisher Burbio transforrod liis right in tho 
piiHJo to Nicholas Ling, who made tho title over to another stationer 
John Smethwick on Noir. 19,1607. No quarto of the play was published 
by Smethwick till 1631. 

^ Of. Love’tf Labour'a Lust, iv. in. 11. 299-301 and 320-333; ib. 
U. 302-39* and 360-363 ; V. li U 827-832 and 847-881. 
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had elearly studied *The pleasaunt and fine conceited 
Comedie of Two Italian Gentlemen,’ a erode comedy of 
doable intrigue penned in nndramatio rhyme, which was 
issued anonymously in London in 1584, and was adapted 
from a somewhat coarse Italian piece of European repute.^ 
Th| eager pursuit by Shakespeare’s Julia in a man’s dis¬ 
guise of her wayward lover Proteus suggests, at the same 
^ime, indebtedness to the Spanish story of ’The Shepardess 
Felismena,’ who endeavoured to conceal her sex in the 
pursuit of her fickle lover Don Felix. The tale of Felismena 
forms part of the Spanish pastoral romance ‘ Diana,’ by 
George de Montemayor, which long enjoyed popularity in 
England.^ The ‘ History of Felix and Philomena,* a lost 
piece which was acted at ('ourt in 1684, was apparently 
a first attempt to dramatise Montemayor’s story, and it 
may have given Shakespeare one of his cues.* 

* Fidele and Fortunio^ The Ttco Italian Oenikmen, wluch was edited 
for the Malone Society by W. W. Grog in 1910, is of unoortoin author* 
ship. OoUior ascribed it to Anthony Munday, but some passages seom 
to have oomo from tho youthful pen of George Chapman (see England'* 
Pamaeaua, od. by Charles Crawford, 1913, pp. 517 soq.; Malone Soo. 
Collections, 1909, vol. i. pp. 218 soq.). The Italian original called 11 FedcU 
was by Luigi Posqualigo, and was printed at Venice in 1570. A French 
version, Le Fiddle, by Pierre do Ijarivcy, a popular French dramatist, 
appeared in 1579, and near the same daie a Ijatmrendering was under¬ 
taken by the Knghsh clussioist, Abraham Fraunoe. Fraunoe*a work 
was first printed from tho manuscript at J'enshurst by I’rof. G. C. Moore 
Smith in Bang's JUatenolien, Band XIV., Louvain, 1906, under the 
title Vtctona, tho name of the heroine. 

* Nu uumjih’le English tiarislatioii of Monlotiiayor's rumanoo was 
published befurt that of iiaitholomrw Vonge in 1598, but a manuscript 
version by l'hoinu<.s WiUun, whiuh was dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, in 1590, {Kissibly circulated oarlior 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 18G38). 

* Some vcnscs from Diana wore translated by Sir Philip Sidney 
and wore printed with his pooms as early as 1691. Other ourrtmt Italian 
fiction, which also anticipated tho masoulino disguise of Shakespeare’s 
Julia, was likow ise ooccssiblo lu an English garb. Tho industrious soldier- 
author Bornabe Kiohe drew a cognate story (* Apolunius and Silla */ 
from an Italian source, Giraldi Cinthio's IleccUommithi, 1665, pt. 1, 
15th day, Novel 8. Biohe’s story is tho second tale in his * Farewell to 
Militarie Profession coutoining verio pleasaunt discourses fit for a jieooo- 
alle tyme,’ 15H1. A more famous Itahm novelist, Bandello, had 
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Many of Lyly’s idiosyncrasies readily adapted them¬ 
selves to the treatment of the foreign fable. Trifling and 
irritating conceits abound and tend to an atmo^here of 
artificiality; but passages of high poetic spirit are not 
wanting, and the speeches of the clowns, Launce and Speed 
—the precursors of a long line of whimsical serving-men— 
overflow with a farcical drollery which improves on Lj^ly’s 
verbal smartness. The ‘ Two Gentlemen ’ was not pub^ 
lished in Shakespeare’s lifetime; it first appeared in the 
Folio of 1623, after having, in all probability, undergone 
some revision.^ 

Shakespeare next tried his hand, in the * Comedy of 
Errors ’ (commonly known at the time as ‘ Errors *), at 
boisterous farce. The comic gusto is very slightly 
of SStots.’ relieved by romantic or poetic speech, but a fine 
note of sober and restrained comedy is struck 
in the scene wliere the abbess rebukes the shrewish wife 
Adriana for her persecution of her husband (v. i.). ‘ The 
Comedy of Errors,’ like the ‘Two Gentlemen,* was first 
published in 1623. Again, too, as in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,* allusion was made to the civil war in France. France 
was described as ‘ making war against her heir ’ (ni. ii. 
125)—an allusion whicli assigns the composition of the 
piece to 1591. Shakespeare’s farce, which is by far the 
shortest of all his dramas, may have been founded on 
a play, no longer extant, called ‘ The Historie of Error,* 
acted in 1576 at Hamj^ton Court. In tlieme Shakespeare’s 
piece resembles the ‘ Monsechmi ’ of Plautus, and treats 
of mistakes of identity arising from the likeness of twin- 
born children, although Shakespeare odds to Plautus’s 
single pair of identical twins a second couple of serving- 
men. The scene in Shakespeare’s play (act iii. sc. i.) in 
which Antipholus of Ephesus is shut out of his own house, 

pruviously onipluyod the like thoino of a girl in man’s disguise to more 
satisfying purpose m his Novdle (1554; Ft. 11. Novel 36). Under 
BandoUo’s guidance Shakespeare treated the topic again and with 
liner insight in Twtljth KiglU, his mostorpiuce of romantio comedy 
(see p. 328 infra). 

* Fleay, /.//«', jip. 188 seq. 
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while his indistinguishable brother is entertained at dinner 
within by his wife who mistakes him for her husband, recalls 
an episode in the * Amphitruo ’ of Plautus. Shakespeare 
doubtless had direct recourse to Plauti^s as well as to the old 
play. He had read the Latin dramatist at school. There is 
only a bare possibility that he had had an opportunity of 
reading Plautus in English when ‘The Comedy of Errors* 
^was written in 1691. The earliest translation of the^ 
* Mensechmi ’ was not licensed for publication before Juno 
10, 1594, and was not published until the following year. 
No translation of any other play of Plautus appeared in 
print before. On the other hand, it was stated in the pre¬ 
face to this first published translation of the ‘ Menepchmi * 
that the translator, W. W., doubtless William Warner, 
a veteran of the Elizabethan world of letters, had some 
time previously ‘ Englished * that and ‘ divers ’ others of 
Plautus’s comedies, and had circulated them in manuscript 
‘ for the use of and delight of his private friends, who, in 
Plautus’s own words, are not able to understand them.* 
Each of th(iBe throe plays—‘ Lov(‘’s Labour’s Lost,* ‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and ‘ The Comedy of Errors * 

, Romeo —promise of a dramatic capacity out of the 
and ^ common w'ay; yet none can be with certainty 

Juliet. pronounced to be beyond the ability of otlier 

men. It was not until he produced ‘ Pomeo and Juliet,* his 
first tragedy, tliat Shakespeare proved himself the possessor 
of a poetic instinct and a dramatic insight of unprecc.- 
dented quality. Signs of study of the contemporary native 
drama and of other ho me-bom litcjature arc not w'anting 
in this triumph of distinctive genius. I’o Marlowe, Shake¬ 
speare’s only English predecessor in poetic and passionate 
tragedy, some rhetorical circumlocutions and much 
metrical dexterity are undisguised debts. But the pathos 
which gave ‘Romeo and Juliet’ its nobility lay beyond 
Marlowe’s dramatic scope or sympathy. Where Shake¬ 
speare, in his early efforts, manipulated themes of closer 
affinity with those of Marlow'c, the influence of tlie master 
penetrates deeper. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ Shakespeare 
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turned to rare account a tragic romance of Italian origin 
which was already popular in English versions* and 
was an accepted theme of drama throughout Western 
Europe.^ Arthur Broke, who in 1662 rendered the stqry 
into English verse from a French rendering of Bandello's 
standard Italian narrative, mentions in his 'Address to 
the Header ’ that he had seen ' the' same argument lately 
set forth on stage with more commendation ’ than he could 
' look for,’ but no tangible English proof of this statement 
has yet come to light. A second author, William Painter, 
greatly extended the English vogue of the legend by 
publishing in 1667, in his anthology of fiction called ‘ The 
Palace of Pleasure,’ a prose paraphrase of the same French 
version as Broke employed. Shakespeare followed Broke’s 
verse more closely than Painter’s prose, although he studied 
both. At the same time he impregnatc'd the familiar story 
with a wholly original poeti<; fervour, and reUev<*d the 
tragic intensity by developing the humour of Mcrcutio, 
and by investing with an entirely new and ct)mic significance 

^ The story, which has btMsn traced back to the Greek romance 
of Anthia and Abrocomas by Xenophon Kphesius, a wnter of the second 
century, seems to have been first told in modern Europe about 1470 by 
Hasuccio, ‘ the Neapolitan Boccaccio,* m his Novettino (No xx^ciu.: of. 
W. G. Waters’s translation, ii. 155-06). It was adapted from Masuooio 
by Luigi da Porto m bis novel. La Qtulietta, 1535, and by BandeUo 
in his NoveUe, 1654, pt. ti. No. ix. Bandello’s version beoamo classical; 
it was translated into Prench in the lltetoires Tragtques of Fran' 9 ois de 
Bolloforost (Paris, 1550} by Picrro Boaistuau do Ijtvnnay, an occasional 
collaborator with Bollofurest. The EngLsh writers Broke and Painter 
are both disciples of Boaistuau. Near ilio same time that Shakespeare 
was writing Romeo and Juliet, the Italian story was dramatised, ohiofiy 
with BandoUo's helf>, by Italian, French, and Spanish writers. The 
blind dramatist Luigi Gruto published at Venice in 1583 La Iladriana, 
tragedia nova, which tolls of Borneo and Juliet under other names and 
closely anticipates many passages of Sliakesiicare’s play. (Cf. Onginals 
and AnaiogueJt, pt. i. ed. P. A. Daniel, New Shaks^iere Soc., pp. xxi seq.) 
Meanwhile a French version (now lost) of Bandello's Romeo and Juliet^ 
by Cftmo de la Gambe, called * Ch&tcauvioux,* a professional actor and 
groom of the chamber to Honn III, was performed at the French Court 
in 1580. (Sec the present writer’s French Rcnaiamncc m England, 1910, 
pp. 439-440.) Subsoquently Lope de Vega dramatised the tale in his 
Spanish play called Catidmnu y Monteau (i.e. Capultes and Montagus). 
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tlie character of the Narae.^ Diyden was of opinion that, 

* in hi! Mercutio, Shakespeare showed the best of his skill* 
as a delineator of * gentlemen/ and the critic, who was 
writing in 1672, imputed to the dramatist the remark 

* that he was forced to kill him [Merou tio] in the third act 
to prevent being killed by him.’ * The subordinate comic 
chatibcter of Peter, the Nurse’s serving-man, enjoyed the 
advantage of being interpreted on the production of the 
f>iece by William Kemp, a leading comedian of the day.® 
Yet it is the characterisation of hero and heroine on which 
the poet focussed his strength. The ecstasy of youthful 
passion is portrayed by Shakespeare in language of the 
highest lyric beauty, and although he often yields to the 
current predilection for quibbles and conceits, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ as a tragic poem on the theme of love, has no 
rival in any literature. If the Nurse’s remark, ‘ ’Tie since 
the earthquake now eleven years’ (i. iii. 23), be taken 
literally, the composition of the play must at least have 
been begun in 1691, for no earthquake in the sixteenth 
century oo<;urred in England after 1580. A few paiallch 
isms with Daniel’s * Oornplaintc of Rosamond ’ suggest tliat 
Shakespeare^ read that j)oem before completing his play. 
Daniel’s work was published in 1692, and it is probable 
tliat Shakespeare finislied his pi<K5e early that year. Tho 
popularity of the tragedy was unquestioned from the first, 

For »n analyRis of Lope's play, which ends happily, hoc Variotum 
Shakespeare, 1821, xxi. 45]~60. Lope’s play appeared in an inoccurato 
English translation in 1770, and was rendered literally by^Mr. F. W. 
Cosons in a privately printed volume in 18G0. 

> Cf. Originals and Analogues, pi. i od. P. A. Daniel, New Shakspero 
Soi’K’ty. 

* Drydon's Essays, od, W, P. Kor, i. 174. Drydon continued his 
comments thus on Shakespeoro's ullnged confession: * But, for my part, 
I cannot find ho [MercutioJ wes so dangerous a person : I hoc nothing 
in him but what was so eaoocdingly harmless, that he might have lived 
to tho end of the play, and died in his bod, without olfonoo to any 
man.’ 

a By a copyist’s error Komp’s name is substitnted for Peter’s in tho 
second and third quartos of tho play (iv. v. 100). A like error of tran¬ 
scription m the text of Much Ado about Nedhing (Aot xi. So. ii.) establishes 
tho fact that Kemp subsequently created the port of Dogberry. 
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and young lovers were for a generation commonly credited 
with speaking * naught but pure Jviiet and Romeo* ^ * 

The tragedy underwent some revision after its first 
production.^ The earliest edition appeared in 1^7 
anonymously and surreptitiously. The title-page ran: 
‘An excellent conceited Tragedie of Romeo and luliet. 
As it hath been often (with great applause) plaid p^b- 
liquely by the right honourable the L[ord] of Hunsdon 
his seruants.’ The printer and publisher, John Banter, 
a very notorious trader in books, of Hosier Lane, near 
Holborn Conduit, hod acquired an unauthorised transcript 
which had doubtless been prepared from a sliorthand 
report.® The reporter filled gaps in his imperfect notes 

‘ MarBton’a Scourge of VtUanie (1.05)8), Satyro 10. 

* Cl. Parallel Texts, od. P. A Daniel, New Shak^pere Society; 
Floay, Life., pp. 191 eeq 

> Dan tor firet obtained notoriety in 1593 an the publisher of Thomas 
Naflhe’ii sournlous attacks on the Cambridge scholar Gabriel Harvoy. 
Subsequently ho enjoyed the \ini<]Uo distinction among Ehzabethan 
stationers of being intruducod under his own name in the dramatis 
personas of an acted play of the period * Dantcr the printer ’ figured 
as a trafficker in the Jioentious products of acodoraio youth in the 
academic play of The Itiiurnc from Parnassus, act i. sc lii (ICOO I), 
llcsides lUmeo and Juliet, Dantcr published Tilus Andrtmicus (o-rly 
in 1.591; SCO p. 199). Ho died in 1.597 or 1598. The ovil practice of 
publishing onido shorthand reports of plays, from which Shakespeare 
was to Buffer frequently, is capable of much independent illustration. 
The dramutist Thomas Hey wood, who began his long career as dramatist 
before 1000, complained that some of his pieces accidontally fell into the 
printer’s hands, and then ‘ so corrupt and mangled, copied only by the 
ear, that 1 have been as unable to know thorn as ashamed to ohallengo 
them ’ {Rape of Luerecr, 1038, address). Similarly Hey wood included 
in his Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637 (pp. 248-9) a prologue for 
the revival of an old plsy of liis ooncorning Qui'cn Elizabeth, called * If 
you know not mo, you know' nobody,’ which ho hod lately revised for 
acting purposes. Nathaniel Butter bad published the first andstxiond 
editions of the piMO in 1606 and 1008, and Thomas Tavior the third in 
1610. In a prose note preceding the new prologue the author donounood 
the printed edition as *the most corrupted copy, which was published 
without his consent.’ In the prologue itself, Heywood declared that 
the piece had on its original production on the stage pleased the audience; 
So much that some by stonogrspliy drew 
Tlie plot, pat It in print, scarce one word trae. 

Sermons and looturos were frequently described on their title-page as 
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with unwieldy descriptiYe stage directions of his own 
dev&ing. A second quarto—*The most excellent and 
lamentable Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, newly corrected, 
augmented, and amended; As it hath bene sundry times 
publiquely acted by the right honourift)le the Lord Chamber- 
laine his Seruants *—was published, from an authentic 
stage version, in 1599, by a stationer of higher reputation, 
Cttthbort Burbie of Cornhill.^ In Burble’s edition the 
tragedy first took coherent shape. Ten years later a re¬ 
print of Burble’s quarto introduced further improvements 
C as it hath been sundrie times publiquely acted by the 
Kings Maiesties Seruants at the Globe’), and that volume, 
which twice re-appeared in quarto—without date and in 
1637—^was the basis of the standard text of the First 
Folio, The prolonged series of quarto editions show that 

* Romeo and Juliet ’ fully retain^ its popularity through¬ 
out Shakespeare’s generation. 

* takon by ohoractone ’ (cf. SU^phen Egorton'ii Loctun) 1598, and 
Sermons of Henry Smith, 1590 and 1691). The popular system of 
Elizabethan shorthand was that devised by Timothy lirigiit in his 
Characterie: An arte of shortc ecriple, and secrete writimj by charcuUr, 
1588. In 1590 i'etor Bales dovottnl the opening suction of his 
Writing Stchoolmaster to the ' Arte of Brauhygruphy.’ In 1612 
Sir George Buc, in his Third Vnu'&rsitw of Knglatui (appniidod to 
Stow’s Chronicle), wrote of * the much-to-bu-regaiHlcd Art of Braohy* 
graphy* (chap, xxsix.), that it ‘is an art newly discovered or newly 
recovered, and is of very good and necessary use, being w'ull and honestly 
exercised, for, by the inoanos and lioljio thereof, they which know it 
can readily take a Sermon, Oration, Play, or any long spcooh, os they are 
spoke, dictated, acted, and uttered in the instant.* 

^ Tlus quarto was piintcd fur Burbie by 'rhomas Creedo at the 
Katharine 'Wheel in Thames Street. Burbie had a yrnr earlier issued 
the quarto .( Low's"Labour's Lost, Ho had no othor association with 
Shakespeare’s work. The Stationers* Company's llcgister ountains no 
lioensu for the issue of either Dantor’s or Burble’s quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet. The earliest mention of the piece in tho Stationers’ Kegister is 
under date January 22, 1600-7, wiien Burbie assigned his rights in that 
tragedy, as well as in Low's Labour's JjOsi and The, Taming of the Shrew, 
to the stationer Nicholas Lmg; but Ling transferred his title on 
November 19, 1607, to •Tohri Smethwick, who was responsible for the 
third quarto of Romeo and Juhe,t of ItiOO 
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Three pieces with which Shakespeare’s early activities 

were associated reveal him as an adapter of plays by other 

hands. Though they lack the interest attaching 

M Spiw * to unaided work, they throw invaluable light 

of others’ some of his early methods of composition 

plays. *' 

and on his early relations with other dramatists. 
Proofs are offered of Shakespeare’s personal co-operation 
with his great forerunner Marlowe, and the manner of 
influence which Marlowe’s example exerted on him is 
precisely indicated. Shakespeare, moreover, now experi¬ 
ment for the first time with the dramatisation of his 
country’s history. That special branch of drama was 
rousing immense enthusiasm in Elizabethan audiences, 
and Shakespeare’s first venture into the liistorical field 
enjoyed a liberal share of the popular applause. 

On March 3, 1691-2, * Henry VI,* described as a *new* 
or reconstructed piece, was acted at the Rose theatre 
, by Lord Strange’s men. It was no doubt tlie 
play subsequently known as Shakespeare’s 
‘ The First Part of Henry VI,’ which presented the war in 
France and the factious quarrels of the nobility at home 
from the funeral of King Henry V (in 1422) to the humili¬ 
ating treaty of marriage between his degenerate son. 
King Henry VI, with Margaret of Anjou (in 1446). On 
its production the piece, owing to its martial note, won 
a popular triumph, and the unusual number of fifteen 
performances followed within the year.^ ‘ How would it 

* Hontiluwe’B DiariffOd, Grog, i. 13 c/ pasaim; ii. 152,338 The last 
recorded })orformanoo was on Jan. 31, 1592-3. 
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liave joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the Frenoh),’ wrote 
Thomas Nashe, the satiric pamphleteer, in his * Pierce 
Peimilesse * (1592, licensed August 8), with reference to 
the striking scenes of Talbot’s death (act rv. sc. vi. 
and viii.), * to thinke that after he had lyne two hundred 
yeares in his Tombe, hee should triumphe againe on the 
Stage, and have his bones newe embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least (at Beverall times) 
Vho, in the Tragedian that represents his person, imagine 
they behold him fresh bleeding ! ’ There is no categorical 
record of the production of a second piece in continuation 
of the theme, but indirect evidence plainly attests that 
such a play was quickly staged. A third piece, treating 
of the concluding incidents of Henry Vi’s reign, attracted 
much attention in the theatre early in the autumn of the 
same year (1592). 

The applause attending the completion of this historical 
trilogy caused bewilderment in tlie theatrical profession. 
Older dramatists awoke to tlie fact that their popularity 
was endangered by a young stranger who had set up his 
tent in their midst, and was challenging the supremacy 
of the camp. A rancorous protest was uttered without 
delay. Late in the summer of 1592 Robert Greene lay, 
after a reckless life, on a paux)er’s deatlibed. His last 
hours were spent in preparing for the press a miscellany of 
euphuistic fiction which he entitled ‘ Greens 
Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentaunce.’ Towards the close the sardonic 
author introduced a letter addressed to ‘ those gentlemen 
his quondam acquaihtance that spend their wits in making 
plays.* Here he warned three nameless literary friends who 
may best be identified with Peole, Marlowe, and Nashe, 
against putting faith in actors whom he defined as ‘ buck¬ 
ram gentlemen, painted monsters, puppets who speak 
from our mouths, antics garnished in our colours.’ Such 
men were especially charged with defying their just obli¬ 
gations to dramatic authors. But Greene’s venom was 
chiefly excited by a single member of the’ acting fraternity. 
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* There is,’ he continued,' an upstart Crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that with his Tygera heart wrapt in a Players 
hide supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes 
factotum is, in his owne conceit, the onely Shake-scene in a 
countrie. . , . Never more acquaint [those apes] with your 
admired inventions, for it is pittie men of such rare'wits 
should be subject to the pleasures of such rude groomes.* 
The' only Shake-scene ’ is a punning attack on Shakespeare. 
The tirade is an explosion of lesentment on the part of a 
disappointed senior dramatist at the energy of a young 
actor—the theatre’s factotum—in trespassing on the play- 
writer’s domain. The ‘ upstart crow ’ had revised the 
dramatic work of his seniors without adequate acknow¬ 
ledgment but with such masterly efiect as to imperil their 
future hold on the esteem of manager and playgoer. When 
Greene mockingly cites as a specimen of his ‘ only Shake- 
scene’s * capacity the line ‘ Tygers heart wrapt in a players 
hide * he travesties the words ‘ Oh Tiger’s heart wapt in 
a woman’s hide * ^ from the third jjiece in the trilogy of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VI * (i. iv. 137). It may be inferred 
that Greene was especially angered by Shakespeare’s 
revision of this piece in devising which he originally had 
a part.® 

The sour critic died on September 3, 1592, as soon as he 
laid down his splenetic pen. But Shakespeare’s amiability 
of character and versatile ambition had already won him 
admireis, and his success excited the sympathetic regard 

^ Thoiie wurda which figure in ono of the moat apinted uutburata 
in tho play —Uio Duke of York’s savage dcnunoiation of Queen Margaret 
—woru first printod in 1595 in tho earliest known draft of tho drama 
The True Tragedie of the Duke of York (soo p 119 infra). 

* Greone’s complaint that ho was rubbed of his due fame by literary 
plagianos, among whom he gave Shakespeare tho first place, was 
oin]diatieally repeated by an admiring elegist : 

Oreeue giine the f^round to ell that wrote vpou him. 

Ifay mart the tnm that *0 edipst h»» fame 

I^tioynde hit Flumes ; can they deny tha same t 

[Urtenes Fumralle, by B. B. 1594, ed. K. B. McKerrow, 1911, Sonnet IX.) 
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of coUeaguea more kindly than Greene. At any rate the 
dying man had clearly miscalculated Marlowe’s sentiment. 

Marlowe was already working with Shakespeare, 
apoto^! showed readiness to cftntinne the partner¬ 

ship. In December 1592, moreover, Greene’s 
publisher, Henry Chettle, who was himself about to turn 
dramatist, prefixed an apology for Greene’s attack on 
the young actor to his ‘Kind Hartes Dreame,’ a tract 
describing contemporary phases of social life. He re¬ 
proached himself with failuig to soften Greene’s phraseology 
before committing it to the press. ‘ I am as sory,’ Chettle 
wrote, ‘ as if the original fault had bceno my fault, because 
myselfe have seene his [».e. Shakespeare’s] demeanour no 
lesse civill than ho exelent in the qualitio he professes, 
besides divers of worship have reporttd his uprightnes of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writing that aprooves his art.* It is obvious that Shake¬ 
speare at the date of Chettlo’s apology was winning a high 
reputation alike as actor, man, and writer. 

The first of the three plays dealing with the reign of 
‘ Henry VI * was originally published in 1623, in the collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. The actor-editors of the 
First Folio here accepted a veteran stage tradition of its 
authorship. The second and third plays were previously 
to the publication of the First Folio each printed thrice in 
quarto volumes in a form very diflerent from that which 
they assumed long after when they followed the first part in 
the Folio. Two editions of the second and third parts of 
‘ Henry VI ’ eamo forth without any author’s name ; but 
the third separate issue boldly ascribed both to Shake¬ 
speare’s pen. The attribution has justification but needs 
qualifying. Criticism has proved beyond doubt that in 
the three parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ Siiakespearc with varying 
energy revised and expanded other men’s work. In the 
first part there may be small trace of his pen, but in the 
second and third evidence of his handiwork abounds. 

At the most generous computation no more than 300 
out of the 2600 lines of the ‘ First Part ’ boar the impress 
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of Shakespeare’s style. It may be doubted whetiter he 
can be safely credited with aught beyond the scene in 
the Temple Gardens, where white and red roses 
spue's are plucked as emblems by the rival political 

to"The*Rrit P**'^*®® II* ®®* i^*)« Talbot’s speeches on 
Part of ^ the battlefield (act iv. sc. v.-vii.), to the enthu- 
Hpnry gjastic reception of which on the stage Nashe 
bears witness. It may be, however, that the dying speech 
of Mortimer (act ii. sc. v.) and the wooing of Margaret by 
Suffolk (act v. sc. iii.) also bear marks of Shakespeare’s 
vivid power. The lifeless beat of the verse and the crudity 
of the language conclusively deprive Shakespeare of all 
responsibility for the brutal scenes travestying the story 
of Joan of Arc which the author of the first part of 
‘Henry VI’ somewhat slavishly drew from Holinshed. 
The classical allusions throughout the piece are far more 
numerous and recondite than Shakespeare was in the 
habit of employing. Holinshcd’s ‘ Chronicle ’ supplies the 
historical basis for all the pieces, but the playwright 
defies historic chronology in the * First Part * with a 
callous freedom exceeding anything in Shakespeare’s fully 
accredited Instory w'ork. 

The second part of Henry Vi’s reign, which carried 

on the story from the coronation of Queen Margaret to 

the initial campaign of the Wars of the Roses, 

First editions ^,ag firs' published anonymously in 1594 from 
of‘Second . f i mi. x 

and Third a rough stage copy by Thomas Millington, a 

Henry”VI.’ stationer of Comhill. A license for the pub¬ 
lication was granted him on March 12, 1593-4, 
and the volume, which was printed by Thomas Creede of 
Thames Street, bore on its title-page the rambling descrip¬ 
tion *Tlie first part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster wdth the death of 


the good Duke Humphrey : and the banishment and death 
of the Duke of Suffolk, and the Tragical! end of the proud 
Cnrdinall of Winchester, with the notable Rebellion of 
Jacke Code; and the Duke of Yorkes first claimo unto 
the crowne.* 
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'Phe tluid part of Heniy VI*8 reign, which oontwues 
the tale to the sovereign*B final dethronement and death, 
waa first printed under a different designation with greater 
care next year by Peter Short of Blead Street Hill, and 
was published, as in the case of its predecessor, by Milling? 
tom. This quarto bore the title *The True Tragedie of 
Richard, Duke of Yorke, and the death of good King 
• Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the 
two Houses Lancaster and Yorke as it was sundrie times 
acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Pembroke 
his seruants.*' The first part of the trilogy had been acted 
by Lord Strange’s company with which Shakespeare was 
associated, and the interpretation of the third and last 
instalment by Lord Pembroke’s men was only a temporary 
'deviation from normal practice. 

In their earliest extant shape, the two continuations 
of the First Part of ‘ Henry VI ’—‘ The Contention * and 
‘ The True Tragedie *—show liberal traces of Shakespeare’s 
revising pen. The foundations were clearly laid through¬ 
out by another hand, but Shakespeare is responsible for 
much of the superstructure. The humours of Jack Cade 
in ‘ The Contention ’ can owe their savour to him alone. 
Queen Margaret’s simple words in ‘ The True Tragedie,’ 

^ Millinp;t<)n reiwupd both The OotUeniion and Tht True Tragedie 
in 1600, the former being then printed for him by Valentino SimmoR 
(or Sims), tho latter by William White. On April 10, 1002, Millington 
made over to another publisher, Thomas Pavior, his interest in ‘ Tho 
jirH and second parts of Henry the ii hookos' (Arbor, iii. 304). 
This entry would soom at a first glance to imply that the first as well 
as tho second ]<( 4 jrt of Rhakospoaro's Henry VI were prepared for separate 
publication in 1602, but no extant edition of any part of Henry VI 
belongs to that year. It is more probable that Pavior's roforonoe is to 
The Conicnlion and The True Tragedie —early drafts rospeotivoly of Parts 
II and III of Henry VI. Pavior, to whom Millington assigned tho two 
parts of Henry the in 1602, published a now edition of The OotUetUion 
with The True Tragedie in 1610, when tho titlo<pago boro the words 
* newly oorrooted and enlarged. Written by William Rhake-spoaro, 
Qont.’ This is tho earliest attribution of tho two plays to Shakeepoare, 
but Pavior tho publisher, although he hod some warrant in this ease, 
IS rarely a trustworthy witness, for ho had Ubtle scruplo in oiiaohing 
Shakespeare's name to plays by other pons (see p. 202 injra). 
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when in the ecstasy of grief she cries out to the murderers 
of her son * You have no children,’ have a poignancy of 
which few but Shakespeare had the secret. Twice in later 
plays did he repeat the same passionate rebuke in cognate 
circumstances.^ 

Shakespeare may be absolved of all responsibility for 
the original drafts of the throe pieces. Those drafts 
have not survived. It was in revised versions that the 
plays were put on the stage in 1592, and the text of the 
second and third parts which the actors then presented 
is extant in the printed editions of * The Contention * 
and ‘The True Tragcdie.’ But much further recon¬ 
struction engaged Shakespeare’s energy before he left 
the theme. With a view to a subsequent revival, Shake¬ 
speare’s services were enlisted in a fresh recension, at 
any rate of the second and third parts, involving a great 
expansion, ‘ The Contention ’ was thoroughly overhauled, 
and was converted into what was entitled in the 
Folio ‘ ^’lie Second Part of Henry VI.* There more than 
600 lines keep their f»ld form; 840 lines are more 
or less altered ; some 700 of tlie earlier lines arc dropped 
altogether, and are replaced by J 700 new lines. ‘ The True 
Tragedie,’ which became ‘ I’he I’hird Part of Henry VI ’ 
of the Folio, was less drastieally handled ; no part of the 
old piece is here abandoned ; some 1000 lines are retained 
unaltered, and some 900 are recast. But 1000 fresh lines 
make their appearanc e. Each of the Folio pieces is longer 
than its forerunner by at least a tliird. The 2000 lines of 
the c»ld pioc(^8 grow into the 3000 of the new.* 

Of the two successive revisions of the primal ‘ Henry VI ’ 
in which Shakespeare had a hand the first may be datcKl in 
1692 and the second in 1593. That Shakespeare in both 
revisions shared the work with another is clear from the 
internal evidence, and the identity of his coadjutor may be 

* Cf. Coiistanco'B biUor cty to the papa] legate in Jiinff John : ' He 
talkn to me that never liad a son’ (ni iv. Dl); and Macduff’a reproach 
* Ho has no children ’ {Macbeth, w. lu. 216). 

• Of. Fioay, Lift. pp. 235 aeq ; Trana. Nev Shakeapere Soe., 1876, 
pt. it. by Misa Jane Leo ; Swinburne. Study, pp 51 aoq. 
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inferred with reasonable confidence. The theory that Robert 
Greene, with George Peelers co-operation, produced the 
Shake- original draft of the three parts of * Henry VI,* 
s^e*5 which Shakespeare twice helped to recast, can 
coadjutors, account for Greene’s indignant denuncia- 

tioxv of Shakespeare as ’ an upstart crow, beautified with 
the feathers ’ of himself and his fellow-dramatists. Greene 
«and Peele were classical scholars to whom there would 
come naturally such unfamiliar classical allusions os figure 
in all the pieces. The lack of historic sense which is 
characteristic of Greene’s romantic tcudencios may well 
account for the historical errors which set * The First Part 
of Henry VI * in a special category of ineptitude. Peele 
elsewhere, in his dramatic presentation of the oaroer of 
Edward I, libels, under the sway of anti-Spanish prejudice, 
the memory of Queen Eleanor of Castile; ho would have 
found nothing uncongenial in the work of vilifying Joan 
of Arc. Signs are not wanting that it was Marlowe, 
the greatest of his predecessors, whom Shakespeare joined 
in the first revision which brought to birth ‘ The Conten¬ 
tion’ and ‘The True Tragedie.’ There the fine writing, 
the over-elaboration of eomniori[)laee ideas, the tendency 
to rant in language of some dignity, arc sure indications 
of Marlowe’s band. In the seermd and last recension 
there are also occasional signs of Marlowe’s handiwork,^ 

^ Few will qucBtion tliut among the now lin<'H in tho ‘ iStHsond Purl * 
Marlowo is resimnsjblo for sucli os Ui(*Hn (iv. i. J -4): 

Tlin gnud^ blahblup ttiul rpnioni'fiil day 
lf> crept »ito the be'Oin at Urn iM*a, 

And now loud hoaliiiK wolves arouse t)io Jadm 
That drag tlio IruRlc lotlnnclioly night. 

When, in the ‘Third Part,* the J)uko of York’s son Richard por- 
suadod hiH father to aim at thn throne it is unthinkable that any other 
{xsn than Marlowo's convorlod tho bare linos of tho old jiieco, 

Tlien, aoblo father, neolro jountclfo, 

And 0000 moro dattno tlie cronno, 

into the toucliing but strained eloquence of the now piece (i. it. 28-31): 

Father, do bat tldnk 

Bow awMit a thins It la to wear a crown. 

Within whoea oircuit 1« Slynlam, 

And all that poeta lugn of bhsa and joy. 
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but most of the new passages are indubitably 
Shakespeare’s pen. Marlowe’s assistance at the final stage 
was fragmentary. It is probable that he began together 
with Shakespeare the last revision, but that his ta&k 
was interrupted by his premature death. The lion’s 
share of the closing phase of the work fell to his younger 
coadjutor. 

Marlowe, who alone of Shakespeare’s contemporaries < 
can be credited with exerting on his efforts in tragedy a 
really substantial influence, met his death on 
influOTce? 1693, in a drunken brawl at Deptford. 

He died at the zenith of his fame, and the 
esteem which his lurid tragedies enjoyed in his lifetime at 
the playhouse survived his violent end. ’ Tamburlaine,* 

‘ The Jew of Malta,’ ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ and ‘ Edward II ’ were 
among the best applauded productions through the year 
1694. Shakespeare’s next two tragedies, ‘Richard III* 
and ‘ Richard II,’ again pursued historical themes ; a little 
later the tragic story of Shylock the Jew was enshrined 
in his comedy of ‘ The Merchant of Venice.* In all three 
pieces Shakespeare plainly disclosed a conscious and a 
prudent resolve to follow in the footsteps of the dead 
Marlowe. 


In * Richard III ’ Shakespeare, working singlehanded, 
takes up the history of England at the precise point where 
Marlowe and he, working in partnership, left it 
in/in the tliird part of ‘ Henry VI.’ The murder 
of King Henry closes the old piece; his funeral 
opens the new; and the historic episodes are carried on¬ 
wards, until the Wars of the Roses are finally ended by 
Richard’s death on Bosworth Field. Richard’s career was 
already familiar to dramatists, but Shakespeare found all 
his material in the ‘ Chronicle ’ of Holinshed. ‘ Ricardus 


Tertius,’ a Latin piece of Senecan temper by Dr. Thomas 
Logge, Master of Gaius College, Cambridge, had been 
in favour with academic audiences since 1679, when it was 
first acted by students at St. John’s College, Cambridge.^ 


* Sec F. 8. Boaa, VnivenUy Drama %n the Tudor Age, 1914, pp. Ill seq. 
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About 1591 * The Trae Tra^fedie of Richard III/ a crude 
piece in English of the chronicle type by some unknown pen, 
was produced at a London theatre, and it issued from the 
press in 1594. Shake^eare's play bears little resemblance 
to eiiiier of its forerunners. The occasional similarities 
which have been noted seem due to the writers’ common 
dependence on the same historic authority.^ Throughout 
Shakespeare’s drama tlie elTort to emulate Marlowe is un< 
mistakable. The tragedy is, says Swinburne, ‘ as fiery 
in passion, as single in purpose, as rhetorical often, though 
never so inflated in expression, as Marlowe’s ’’Tambur- 
laine ” itself.’ In thought and melody Marlowe is for the 
most part outdistanced, yet the note of lyric exaltation 
is often caught from liis lips. As in his tragic efforts, 
the interest centres in a colossal type of hero. Richard’s 
boundless egoism and intellectual cunning overshadow all 
else. Shakespeare’s characterisation of the King betrayed 
a subtlety beyond Marlowe’s roach. But it was the tur¬ 
bulent incident in his predecessor’s vein which chiefly 
assured the popularity of the piece. Burbage’s stirring 
impersonation of the hero was the earliest of his many 
original interpretations of Shakespeare’s characters to excite 
public enthusiasm. His vigorous enunciation of Richard 
Ill’s cry * A horse, a horse! my kingdom for a horse! ’ 
gave the words proverbial currency.* 

It was not until ^ Richard 111 ’ had exhausted its first 


welcome on the stage that an attempt was made to publish 


Publication 
of * Richard 
III.’ 


the piece. A quarto edition * as it hath beene 
lately, acted by the Right honourable the Lord 
diamberlaine his soruants,’ appeared in 1697. 


That year proved of importance in the history of Shake¬ 
speare’s fame and of the publication of his work. In 1697 
there also came from the press the crude version of ‘ Romeo 


* See G. B. Churchill, Richard III ap to Shakespeare, Borlin, 1900. 

■ C£. Bichard Corbet’s Her Boreale written about 1018, where it is 
said of an innkeeper at Bobworth who acted as tiic author’s guide to 
the local battlefield: 

For whoa he would have said Etng 'Riclxard died 
And called * A horse, a horse I * he Burbage cried. 
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and Juliet * and the first issue of ' Eichaid II,’ the jday 
which Shakespeare wrote immediately after * Richard in.’ 
But the text of the early editions of ‘ Richard IH * did tiie 
drama scant justice. <The Quarto followed a copy whiclT 
had been severely abbreviated for stage purposes. The 
First Folio adopted another version which, though mose 
complete, omits some necessaiy passages of the earlier text. 
A combination of the Quarto and the Folio versions u 
needful to a full comprehension of Shakespeare’s effort. 
None the less the original edition of the play was, despite 
its defects, warmly received, and before the First FoUo 
was published in 1623 as many as six re-issues of the 
defective quarto were in circulation, very slightly varying 
one from another.^ 

The composition of * Richard II ’ seems to have followed 
that of ‘ Richard III ’ without delay. The piece was 
probably written very early in 1693. Once 
^mchard again Shakespeare presents an historic figure 
who had already received dramatic attention. 
Richard 11 was a chief character in a brief dramatic sketch 
of Wat Tyler’s rebellion (in 1381), which was composed in 
1687 and was published anonymously in 1693 as ‘ The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw.’ The King’s troubled career 
up to his delusive triumph over his enemies in 1397 was 
also the theme of a longer piece by another anonymous 

Andrew Wise, who occupied the shop at the sign of the Angel 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard for the ten years that he was in trade (1593- 
1603), was the first publisher of Richard III. He secured licenses 
for the publication of Richard II and Richard III on August 29 and 
October 20, 1597, respectively. Both volumes were printed for Wise 
by Valentine Simmos (or Sims), whose printing office was at the White 
Swan, at the foot of Adling HUl, near Baynard’s Castle. Second 
editions of each were issued by Wise in 1598; Richard II was again 
printed by Simmos, but the second quarto of Richard III was printed 
by Thomas Croede at the Katharine Wheel in Thames Street. In 
1602 Croede printed for Wise a third edition of Richard III which was 
described without due warrant as * newly augmented.' On June 26, 
1603, Wise mode over his interest in both Richard II and Richard III 
to Matthew Lawo of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who reissued Richard III 
in 1605, 1612, 1622, and 1629, and Richard II in 1608 and 1616. 
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hand.^ But Shakespeare owed little to the labours of his 
prddecesBois. He confined his attention to the two latest 
years »aid the death of the King and ignored the earlier 
crises of his reign which had alone been dramatised 
previously. ‘ Richard II ’ is a nfore penetrating study 
of historic character and a more concentrated portrayal 
of historic action than Shakespeare had yet essayed. 
There is a greater restraint, a freer flow of dramatic 
poetry. But again there is a clear echo of Marlowe’s 
* mighty line,’ albeit in the subdued tone of its latest phase. 
Shakespeare in ' Richard II * pursued the chastened path 
of placidity on which Marlowe entered in ‘ Edward II,' 
the last piece to engage his pen. Both Shakespeare's and 
Marlowe's heroes were cast by history in the same 
degenerate mould, and Shakespeare's piece stands to that 
of Marlowe in much the relation of son to father. Shake¬ 
speare traces the development of a self-indulgent tempera¬ 
ment under stress of misfortune far more subtly than his 
predecessor. He endows his King Richard in his fall with 
an imaginative charm, of which Marlowe’s King Edward 
shows only incipient traces. Yet Marlowe’s inspiration 
nowhere altogether fails his great disciple. Shakespeare 
again drew the facts from Holinshed, but his embellish¬ 
ments are more numerous tJian in ‘ Richard III'; 
they include the magnificent eulogy of England which 
is set in the mouth of John of Gaunt. The speech 
indicates for the time the high-water mark of dramatic 
eloquence on the Elizabethan stage, and illustrates 

^ Tho old play qf Richard II, which oIobcb with the murder of the 
Kmg’s undo Thomas of Woodstock, tho Duke of Gloucester, in 1397, 
survives in MS. in the British Museum (MS. Egorton 1004). It was 
first printed in an edition of eleven copies by Halliwell in 1870, and 
for a second time in the Shakeapeare Jahrbuch for 1900, edited by 
Dr. Wolfgang KoUer. Tho piece is a good spocimou of the commonplace 
dramatic work of tho day. Its composition may be roforred to the 
year 1591. A second (lost) piece of somewhat later date, again dealing 
exclusively with the early part of Kichard’» II’s reign, which Shake- 
Bpearc’s play ignores, was witnessed at the Globe theatre on April 30, 
1611, by Simon Forman, who baa loft a desoii^ition of the chief incidents 
{New Skakapere 8oc. Trana. 1875-6, pp. 415-6). 
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the spirited patriotism which animated Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of English histoxy. As in the first and third 
parts of ‘Henry VI,* prose is avoided throughout, and 
gardeners and attendants speak in verse like their betters, 
a sure sign of Shakespbare’s youthful hand. 

The printers of the quarto edition of ‘Biohard II,’ 
which first appeared in 1597, had access to what was 


Publication main a satisfactory manuscript. Two 

of'Richard reprints followed in Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
and the editors of the First Folio were content 


to adopt as their own the text of the third quarto. The 
choice was prudent. From the first two quartos, in spite 
of tlieir general merits, an important passage was omitted, 
and the omission was not repaired until the issue of 
the third in 1608 when the title-page announced that 
the piece was reprinted ‘with new additions of the 
Parliament sceane and the deposing of King Bichard, 
as it hath been lately acted by the Kinge’s Maiesties 
seruantes at the Globe.’ The cause of this temporary 
mutilation of the text demands some inquiry, for it 
illustrates a common peril of literature of the time, which 
Shakespeare here encountered for the first, but, as it 
proved, the only time. 

Since the infancy of the drama a royal proclamation 
had prohibited playwrights from touching ‘ matters of 

Shakespeare governance of the estate of the 

and the common weal,* ^ and on November 12, 1689, 
censor. when Shakespeare was embarking on his career, 
the Privy Council reiterated the prohibition, and created 
precise machinery for its enforcement. All plays were 
to be licensed by three persons, one to be nominated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the second by the Lord 
Mayor, and the third by the Master of the Revels. Again 
there was a warning against unseemly reference to matters 
‘ of divinity and state.’ This regulation of 1589 remained 


* The proclutnation was originally promulgated on May 16, 1559, 
long before the drama bad any settled habitation or literary coherence. 
Mayors of oitioB, lords lieutenants of counties, and jusUces of the peace 
wore directed to inhibit within their jurisdictions the performance of 
stage plays tending to heresy or sedition (Collier's Zffatory, i. 108-9). 
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in force tihrough Shakespeare’s working da^s with two 
slight quaMoations. in the first place the Master of the 
Revels—an officer of the Royal household—came to per¬ 
form the licensing duties singlehanded, and in the second 
p^e Parliament strengthened the lisenser’s hand by con¬ 
stituting impiety on the stage a penal offence.^ 

•In the course of the poet’s lifetime fellow-dramatists 
not infrequently fell under the licenser’s lash on charges 
’ of theological or political comment, and their offence was 
purged by imprisonment or fine. Ben Jonson, Chapman, 
and Thomas Nashe were among the playwrights who were 
at one time or another suspected of covert censure of 
Government or Church and suffered in consequence more 
or less condign punishment. There was a nervous tendency 
on the part of the authorities to scent mischief whore none 
was intended. Yet, in spite of official sensitiveness and 
some vexatious molestation of authors, literature on and 
off the stage enjoyed in practice a large measure of liberty. 
The allegation in Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ (Ixvi. 9) that 
‘art’ was ‘tonguetied by authority ’ is the casual expres¬ 
sion of a pessimistic mood, and has no precise bearmg 
on Shakespeare’s personal experience. Amid the whole 
range of his W'ork there is only a single passage which, 
as far as is known, evoked official censure. The licenser’s 
veto only fell upon 165 lines in Shakespeare’s play of 
‘ Richard II.’ When that drama was produced, the scene 
of the King’s deposition in Westminster HaU was robbed 
of the fine episode where the conquered hero, summoned 
to hear his doom, makes his great spetx'hes of sub¬ 
mission (n . i. 164-318). It is curious to note that a 
cognate incident in Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II ’ (act v. sc. i.) 
escaped rebuke and figured without abridgment in the 
printed version of 1594. But Richard II’s fate always 
roused in Queen Elizabeth an especially active sense of 
dread. Her fears were not wholly caprice, for a few years 
later—early in 1601—disaffected subjects cited Richard II’s 
fortunes as an argument for rebellion, and the rebel 


* A statute of 1605 (3 Jae. I, cap. 21) rendered players liable to a fine 
of ten pounds for ‘ profanely abusing the name of God * on the stage. 
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teaders caused Shakespeare^s piece to be revived at tbe 
Globe thedtre with fcbe avowed object of taonibg « 

Tevolutionaiy dauie.^ The Uceiw&r of Hjobaid II * bad 
some jmt ground for his endeavour to conciliate JX^yal 
anxieties. Even Bd, he did hie epiriting gently; he 
sanctioned the scenes portraying the monarch’s arrest 
and his murder in Pomfret Castle, and his knife only'* fell 
on the King^s voluntary surrender of his crown. The pro¬ 
hibition, moreover, was not lasting. The censored lines 
were restored to the issue of 1608 when James I was King. 
Shakespeare*s interpretation of historic incident was invari¬ 
ably independent and sought the truth. It does honour to 
himself and to the government of the country that at no 
other point in his work did he encounter official reprimand. 

Through the last nine months of 1593, from April to 
December, the London theatres were closed, owing to the 
virulence of the plague. The outbreak excelled 
of*i 5 ? 3 .^"* in severity any of London’s recent experiences, 
and although there were many recurrences 
of the pestilence before Shakespeare’s career ended, only 
once—-in 1603—^wero the terrors of 1593 surpassed. In 
1503 the deaths from the plague reached a total of 15,000 
for the city and suburbs, one in 15 of the population ; the 
victims included tlio Lord Mayor of London and four aider- 
men. Not merely was public recreation forbidden until the 
peril passed, but contrary to precedent, no Bartholomew 
Fair was held in Smithfield.* Deprived of the opportunity 
of exercising their craft in the capital, the players travelled 
in the country, visiting among other places Bristol, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Chelmsford, and York. There is small reason 
to question that Shakespeare accompanied his colleagues 
on their long tour. 

But, wherever he sojourned while the plague held^ 
London in its grip, his pen was busily employed, and before 
the close of the next year—1594—he had given marveUous 
proof of liis rapid and versatile industry. 

^ See p. 2fi4 infra. 

• Stow’s Annals, p. 766; Creighton’s Epidemics in Britain, i. 253-4; 
Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, ii. 74 n. 
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It was eaorly in that year (1594) that there was botl) acted 
and published * Titus Andronicus/ a bloodstained tragedy 
which plainly savoured of an earlier epoch 
j£^aicus/ although it was described as ‘now.* The piece 
was in bis own lifetime claimed for Shakespeare 
without qualification. Francis Meres, Shakespeare’s ad- 
mihng critic of 1698, numbered it among liis fully accredited 
works, and it was admitted to the First Folio. But Edward 
Bavenscroft, a minor dramatist of CHiarles ll’s time, who 
prepared a new version of the piece in 1678, wrote of it; 
*I have been told by some anciently conversant with the 
stage that it was not originally his f $.(>. Shakespeare’s] but 
brought by a private author to be acted, and ho only gave 
some master-touches to one or two of the principal parts 
or characters.* Ravenscroft’s assertion deserves acceptance. 
The sanguinary tragedy presents a fictitious episode illus¬ 
trative of the degeneracy of Imperial Rome. The hero is 
a mythical Roman general, who gives and receives blows 
of nauseating ferocity. The victims of the tragic story are 
not merely killed but savagely mutilated. Crime succeeds 
crime at an ever-quickening pace. The repulsive plot and 
the recondite classical allusions differentiate it from Shake¬ 
speare’s acknowledged work. Yet the offensive situations 
are often powerfully contrived and there are lines of artistic 
force and even of beauty. Shakespeare's hand is only 
visible in detached emb(‘llislimenta. The play was in all 
probability written originally in 1591 by Thomas Kyd, 
with some aid, it may bo, from Greene or Poole, and it 
was on its revival in 1594 that Shakespeare improved it 
hero and tnero.^ *A lost piece of like character called 
‘ Titus and Vespasian ’ was played by T.<or(l Stranger’s men 
on April 11, 1591.2 ‘ 'Pitus Andronicus * may well have 

* Ml. J. M. Robertbon, in Lw Btd Shal r^jxnre v) lU Ttiu>> Androniciu ? 
(1006), ably questions Shakespoai e's lo-iponhibility a1 any point. 

■ Cf. Henslowo, cd. Crog, i. 14 wq.; ii 165 and 159-1(12, A Gorman 
play called Ttio Aiidrontco, whicli picicnts with broad diveigonocfl 
the same theme as tho Shakespearean piece, was acted by English 
players in Germany and was published in 1020. There Vespasian us, 
who is absent from the Shakespearean Tttw, figures among tho dramalM 
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been a drastic adaptation of this piece which was de¬ 
signed, with some help from Shakespeare, to prolong public 
interest in a profitably sensational theme. Ben Jonson 
credits * Titus Andronicus ’ with a popularity equalling 
Kyd’s lurid ‘ Spanish IVagedy.’ It was favourably known 
abroad as well as at home. 

The Shakespearean ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ w'as acted at the 
Rose theatre by the Earl of Sussex’s men on January 23, 
1693-4, when it was described as a ‘ new ’ piece; 
S^^Titusyet that company’s hold on it was fleeting ; it 
was immediately afterwards acted by Shake¬ 
speare’s company, while the Earl of Pembroke’s men 
also claimed a share of the early representations. The 
title-page of the first edition of 1694 describes it as 
having been performed by the Earl of Derby’s servants (one 
of the successive titles of Shakespeare’s company), as well 
as by those of the Earls of Pembroke and Sussex. In the 
title-page of the seciond edition of 1600, to these three 
noblemen’s names was added that of the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, who w'as the Earl of Derby’s successor in the 
patronage of Shakespeare’s company. Whatever the 
circumstances in which other companies presented the 
piece, it was more closely identified with Shakespeare’s 
colleagues than with any other band of players. John 
Danter, the printer, of Hosier Lane, who produced 
the first (imperfect) quarto of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,* 
received a license to publish the piece on February 6, 
1693-4. His edition soon appeared, being published jointly 
by Edward White, whose shop ‘ at the little North doore 
of Paules * bore, as the title-page stated, ‘ the sign of the 
Gun,’ and by Thomas Millington, the publisher of ‘The 
First Contention ’ and ‘ The True Tragedie * (early drafts of 

persome. The German piece is doubtless a rendering of the old English 
play Titua and Vespasian, no text of which survives in the original 
language. (See Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, pp. 166 soq.) Two 
Dutch verwons of Titus and Vespasian wore made early in the seventeenth 
century. Of these the later, which alone is extant, was first printed 
in 1642 (see a paper by H. de W. Fuller in Modern Language Association 
gf America Pubiicafwns, 1901, iz. p. 1). 
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the Second and Third Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’), whose shop, 
unmentioned in the * Titus ’ title-page, was in ComhillA 
A second edition of ‘ Titus * was published solely by 
Edward White in 1600.* This edition was printed by James 
Roberts, of the Barbican, who was printer and publisher 
of *' the players’ bills ’ or placards of the theatrical per- 
foftnances which were displayed on posts in the street.® 
Roberts was in a favourable position to realise how 
strongly ‘ Titus Andronieus * gripped average theatrical 
taste. 


‘The 
Merchant 
of Venice.’ 


On any showing the distasteful fable of ’ Titus 
Andronieus ’ engaged little of Shakespeare’s attention. All 
his strength w^as soon absorbed by the composi¬ 
tion of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ a comedy, in 
which two romantic love stories are magically 
blended with a theme of tragic import. The plot is a child 
of mingled parentage. For the main thread Shakespeare 
had direct recourse to a book in a foreign tongue—to 
‘ II Pecorone,’ a fourteenth-century collection of Italian 
novels by Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, of whioli tliere w^as 
no English translation.® There a Jew'ish creditor demands 
a pound of flesh of a defaulting Christian debtor, 
and tlie latter is rescued through the advocacy of 
‘ the lady of Belmont,’ who is wife of the debtor’s friend. 


^ Only one copy of this qiini to is known. Its oxistinico was noticed 
by Langbaine in 1001, but no copy Mas found to confirm Jjangbaine's 
statomont until January 1905, when an exemplar was discovered among 
the books of a Swedish gentleman of Scottish desoont, named Hobson, 
who resided nt Lund (cf. Aiketueum, Jan. 21, 1905). 'J'he quarto was 
promptly purchased by an Amorioan collector, Mr. H. C. Folgor, of 
New York, for 2000f. 

■ Some years later—^in 1611—Edward While published a reprint 
of his second edition, which wtis reproduced in the First Folio. The 
First Folio version adds a short soono (act in. so. li.}, which had not 
been in print before. 

* This ofiioe Boborts purchased in 169i of John Charlowood, and 
held it till 1615, when ho sold it to William Jaggard. See p. 555 infra. 

* Cf. W. G. Waters’s translation of ll Pecorone, pp. 44-60 (fourth 
day, novel 1). The Italian collection mob not published tUl 1558, 
and the story followed by Shakespeare Mas not accessible in his day 
in any language but the original. 

K 2 
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The management of the plot in the Italian novel is cI<Moly 
followed by Shakespeare, A similar story of a Jew and 
his debtor’s friend is very barely outlined in a popular modi- 
seval collection of anecdotes called ‘ Gesta Romanorun»,* 
while a tale of the testing of a lover’s character by 
offer of a choice of throe caskets of gold, silver, and lead, 
which Shakespeare combined in * The Merchant ’ with the 
legend of the Jcu’s loan, is told independently (and with 
variations from the Shakespearean form) in another por¬ 
tion of the * Gesta.’ But Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant ’ owes 
important debts to other than Italian or Latin sources. 
He caught hints after his wont from one or more than one 
old English play. Stephen Gosson, the sour censor of 
the infant drama in England, described in his ‘Schoole 
of Abuse ’ (1579) a lost play called ‘ the Jew . . . showno 
at the Bull [inn] . . . representing the greedinesse of 
worldly chusers and bloody mindes of usurers.* The 
writer excepts this piece from the censure which he flings 
on woll-nigh all other English plays. Gosson’s descrip¬ 
tion suggests that the two stories of the pound of flesh 
and the caskets had been combined in drama before Shake¬ 
speare’s epoch. The scenes in Shakespeare’s play in w'hich 
Antonio negotiates with Shylock are roughly anticipated, 
too, by dialogues between a Jewish creditor Gerontus and 
a Christian debtor in the extant play of ‘ The Three Ladies 
of London ’ by R-l obert] W[ilson], which was printed in 
1684.^ There the Jew opens the attack on his Christian 
debtor with the lines ; 

Signor Mercatore, why do you not pay me ? Think you I will bo 
mocked in this sort ? 

This throe limes you havo flouted mo—it w^ems you make thereat a 
bix>rt. 

'I'nily pay mo my money, and that oven now prosenUy, 

Or by mighty Mahomet, I swear I will forthwith arrest thee. 

^ The author Robert WUson was, liko Shakespeare himself well 
known both as player and plajrwright. The London historian Stow 
credited him w'ith ‘ a quick delicate roflned extemporal wit.* He made 
a reputation by his improvisations. In his Three Ladies of London^ 
as in the other plays assigned to him, allegorical characters (in the 
vein of the morality) join concrete men and women in the dramatis 
personas. 
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Sub^quently, when the judge is passing judgment in 
faTour of the debtor, the Jew interrupts : 

Stay there, most puissant judge. Signor Meroatore. oonsider vrhat 
yen do. 

Pay me the principal, as for the interest 1 forgire it yon. 

Such phrases are plainly echoed by Shakespeare.^ 

Above all is it of interest to note that Shakespeare 
in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ shows the last indisputable 
Shyiock material trace of his discipleship to Marlowe, 

and Rode- Altliough the delicate comedy which lightens 
rigo Lopez, serious interest of Shakespeam’s play sots 
it in a wholly diflferent category from tliat of Marlowe’s 
‘ Jew of Malta,’ the liumanisod portrait of tlio Jew Shyiock 
embodies reminiscences of Mailowc’s caricature present- 
meiit of tlie Jew Barabos. while Marlowe’s Jewess Abigail 
is step-sister to Shakespeare’s Jewess Jessica. But 
everywhere Shakespeare outpaced his master, and the 
inspiration that he drew from Marloue in the ' Mei'chant ’ 
goes little beyond the general conception of the Jewish 
figures. Marlowe’s Jcwisli hero, although he is described 
as a victim of persecution, typifies a savage greed of gold, 
which draws him into every manner of criminal extrava¬ 
gance. Shakespeare’s Jew, despite his merconaiy instinct, 
is a penetrating and tolerant interpretation of racial 
characteristics which arc degraded by an antipathetic 
environment. Doubtless the popular interest aroused by 
the trial in February 1594 and the execution in Juno of 
the Queen’s Jewish physician, Rodorigo L(>}>ez, incited 
Shakespeare to a subtler study of Jewish clmracter than 
had been essayed before,® It is Shyiock (not the merchant 

^ In The. Orator (a sorieis of imaginary ilculamatiuns. which Anthony 
Munday translated from the French and puhlihhcd m 1C9G) the spooch 
of a Jew who claims a pound of flcbh of a Ohribtiau debtor and the reply 
of the debtor bear a further resemblance to 8hylock’s and Antonio’s 
passages at arms. 'I'ho fiist part of the Orator appeared in French in 
1571, and the whole in 1581. It is unsafe to infer that the Merchant 
of Venice must have been written after 1505, the date of the issue of the 
&st English version of the Orator, Shalcospcafo was quite capable of 
consulting the book in the original language 

* Lopez was the Earl of Leicester’s physician before 1680, and the 
Queen’s chief physician from that date. An aucompluihed linguist, with 
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Antonio) who is the hero of the play, and the main interest 
culminates in the Jew’s trial and discomfiture. That 
solemn scene trembles on the brink of tragedy. Very 
bold is the transition- to the gently poetic and humoroiis 
incidents of the concluding act, where Portia and her 
waiting-maid in masculine disguise lightly banter their 
husbands Bassanio and Gratiano on their apparent fickle¬ 
ness. The change of tone attests a mastery of stage craft; 
yet the interest of the jjlay, while it is sustained to the end, 
is, after Shylock’s final exit, pitched in a lower key. 

A piece called * The Venesyon Comedy * which the Lord 
Admiral’s men produced at the Rose theatre on August 26, 
1594, and performed twelve times within the following 
nine months,^ was presumed by Malone to be an early 
version of ‘ Tlic Merchant of Venice.’ The identification is 
very doubtful, but the ‘ Merchant’s * afiinity 
ackuow- Marlowe’s work, and the metrical features 

whicli resemble those of the * Two Gentlemen,’ 
suggest that the date of first composition was 
scarcely later than 1694. ‘ The Merchant * is the latest 

friends in all parts of Europe, ho acted in 1500, at the request of the Earl 
of Essex, as intoipreter to Antonio Perez, a victim of Philip ll’s perse¬ 
cution, whom Essex and his associates brought to England in order to 
stimulate the hostility of the English public to Spain. Eon Antonio (os 
the refugee was popularly called) proved querulous and exacting. A 
quarrel between Lopez and Essex followed. Spanish agents in London 
offeied Lopez a bribe to poison Antonio and the Queen. The ovidenoe 
that ho asBoniod to the murderous proposal is incomplete, but he was 
convicted of treason, and, although the Queen long delayed signing his 
dcath-wanant, he was hanged at Tybuin on June 7, 1594. His trial 
and execution evoked a luai'ked display of anti-Semitism on the part 
of the London populace. Very few Jews were domiciled in England 
at the time. That a Chiistian named Antonio should be the cause of 
t.ho luin alike of the greatest Jew in Elizabethan England and of the 
greatest Jew of the Elizabethan diama is a curious confirmation of the 
theory that Lopez was the begetter of Sliylock. Cf. the aiticle on 
Hodoiigo Loficz m the Dictionary oj National Biography ; ‘ The 
Original of Shylock,’ by the present wxiter, in Oent. Mag. February 
1880; Er. H. Graotz, Shylock in den Sagen tn den Dramen und in 
der Oeschichie, Krotoschin, 1880 ; New Shakespere Soc. Trana. 1887--92, 
ptv ii. pp. 158-92 i ‘ The Conspiiacy of Dr. Lojiez,’ by the Rev. Arthur 
Eimook, in JSnghsh Htstoncal Review (1894), iv. 440 seq. 

^ Henslow’o's Diary, ed. Greg, i. 19, ii. 107 and 170. 
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play in which Marlowe’s sponsorship is^a living inspiration. 
ShaJcespeare’s subsequent allusions to hi^ association with 
Marlowe sound like fading reminracences of the past. 
In ‘ As You Like It * (m. v. 80) he parenthetically and 
vaguely commemorated his acquaintance with the eider 
dramatist by apostrophising him in the lines : 

Dead Shepherd! now I find thy saw of might: 

‘ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight T ’ 

The ‘ saw ’ is a quotation from Marlowe’s poem ‘ Hero and 
Leander’ (line 70). In ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(m. i. 17-21) Shakespeaie places on the lips of Sir Hugh 
Evans, the Welsh parson, confused snatches of verse from 
Marlowe’s charming lyric, ‘ Come live with mo and be my 
love,’ The echoes of his master’s voice have lost their 
distinctness. 

On July 17, 1698, several years after its production 
on the stage, the well-established ‘ stationer ’ James 
Publication who printed the second edition of 

Mer^Mit ’ * Andronicus ’ and other of Shakespeare’s 

® plays, secured a license from the Stationers’ 
Company for the publication of ‘The Merchaunt of 
Venyce, or otherwise called the Jowe of Venyce.’ But to 
the license there was attached the unusual condition that 
neither Roberts nor ‘ any other whatsoever ’ should print 
the piece before the Lord Chamberlain gave Ids assent to 
the publication.^ More than two years elapsed after the 
grant of the original license before ‘ Tlie Merc liant ’ actually 
issued from the press. ‘ By consent of MasWr Robeits ’ 

^ Arbor, Stationers' Itcgisters, in. 122. Api>arontly tho players wore 
oadoavooring to porsuado tlioir patron thu Lord Ciiamborlain to oxort 
bis influonco against tho unauthorised publication of plays. On June 1, 
1599, tho wardens of thu Statiunurs' Company, by order of the Aroh- 
bishop of Cauturbury and tho Bishop of London, gavo the drastic 
direction ‘ That noo playos be printod uxoupte they Ijoe allowed by 
suohe as haue aucthorytio.’ Tho prohibition would seem to have 
resulted in a temporary suspension of tho issue of plays whioh were 
in the repertory of Shakespeare’s company; but tho old irregular 
conditions were resumed m the autumn of IbOO, and they oxperiunoed 
no furthor chock in Shakespeare’s era. 
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a second license was granted on October 28, 1600^ to 
another stationer, Thomas Heyes (or Haies), and when 
the year 1600 was closing Heyes published the first edition 
which Roberts printed for him. Heyes’s text, which was 
more satisfactory than was customary, was in due time 
transferred to the First Folio.^ 


To the year 1594 must be assigned one more historical 
likice, ‘King John.’ Like the First and Third Parts of 
‘ Kin^ ‘ Henry VI ’ and ‘ Richard II ’ the play altogether 

John. eschews prose. Strained conceits and rhetorical 
extravagances which tend to rant and bombast are 
clear proofs of early composition. Again the theme had 
already attracted dramatic effort. Very early in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Bishop Bale, a fanatical protestant 
controversialist, had produced a crude piece called ‘ King 
Johan,* which presented from an ultra-protestaiit point of 
view the story of that King’s stiuggle with Rome for the 
most part allegorically, after the manner of the morality. 
There is no evidence that Shakespeare knew anything of 
Bale’s work, which remained in manuscript until 1838. 
More pertinent is the circumstance that in 1691 there was 
published anonymously a rough piece in two parts entitled 
‘ The Troublesome Raigno of King John.* A preliminary 
‘ Address to the Centlomen Readers ’ reminds them of the 
good reception which they lately gave to the Scythian 
Tamburlaine. This reference to Marlowe’s tragedy points 
to the model which the unknown author set before himself. 


^ Tho imprint of the first quarto of The Merchant runs : * At London, 
Printed by l[amo8] ll[oborts] for Thomas Hoyos and oro to bo sold in 
Paules Church-yard, at tho aigno of tho Groeno Dragon. 1600.* Cf. 
Arboi, Tramenj/t, iii. 17C. Heyes attached pecuniary value to Iiis pub¬ 
lishing rights in The Merchant oj Venice. On July 8, 1619, his son, 
Laurence, ns heir to his father, paid a fee to tho Stationers* Comiiany on 
their granting him a formal recognition of his exclusive interest in the 
publication (Arbor, iii. 651). There is ground for tio. ting another early 
quarto of The Merchant which bears the imprint * Printed by J. Roberts 
1600’ as a revised but unauthorised and misdated reprint of Keyes’s 
quarto which William Jaggard, the successor to Roberts’s press, punted 
for Thomas Pavicr, an unprincipled stationer, m 1619 (see Pollaid, 
Shalxapcare Folios and Quartos, 1909, pp. 81 seq., and p. 561 infra). 
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There is no other ground for associating Marlowe’s name 
with the old play, which lacks any sign of genuine power. 
Yet the old piece deserves grateful mention, for it supplied 
Shakespeare with all his material f<|^r his new ‘ history.* 
In ‘ King John * he worked without disguise over a pre¬ 
decessor’s play, and sought no other authority. Every 
episode and every character are anticipated in the previous 
piece. Like his guide, Shakespeare embraces the whole 
'sixteen years of King John’s reign, yet spends no word on 
the chief political event—the signing of Magna Carta. 
But into the adaptation Shakespeare ilung all his energy, 
and the theme grew under his hand into great tragedy. 
It is not only that the chief characters are endowed 
with new life and glow with dramatic fire, but the narrow 
polemical and malignant censure of Rome and Spain 
which disfigures the earlier play is for the most part 
eliminated. The old ribald scene designed to expose 
the debaucheries of the monks of Swinstoad Abbey is 
expunged by Shakespeare, and lie pays little heed to the 
legend of the monk’s poisoning of King John, which fills 
a large place on the old canvas. The throe chief characters 
—the mean and cmel king, the noblo-hoarted and despe¬ 
rately wronged Constance, and the soldierly humouiist, 
Faulconbridge—are recreated by Shakespeare’s pen, and 
are jiortrayed with the same suroness of touch that marks 
in Shylock his rapidly maturing strength. The scene in 
which the gentle boy Arthur learns from Hubert that the 
king has ordered his eyes to be put out is as afiecting as 
any passage in tragic literature. The old<jr playwright’s 
lifeless presentation of the incident gives a fair measure 
of his ineptitude. Shakespeare’s ‘ King John ’ was not 
printed till 1623, but an unprincipled and ill-advised 
endeavour was made meanwhile to steal a march on the 
reading public. In 1611 the old piece was reissued as 
‘written by W. Sh.’ In 1622 the publisher went a step 
further in his career of fraud and on the title-page 
of a new edition declared its author to be ‘ W. Shake¬ 
speare.’ 
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At the close of 1594 a performance of Shakespeare’s 
early farce, * The Comedy of Errors,’ gave him a passing 
notoriety that he could well have spared. The 
of Sots’ piece wa? played (apparently by professional 
inn*Hai? actors) on the evening of Innocents’ Day 
(December 28), 1694, in the hall of Gray’s Inn, 
before a crowded audience of benchers, students, and ^eir 
friends. There was some disturbance during the evening 
on the part of guests from the Inner Temple, who, dissatis¬ 
fied with the accommodation afforded them, retired in 
dudgeon. * So tliat night,’ a contemporary chronicler 
states, ‘was begun and continued to the end in nothing 
but confusion and errors, whereupon it was ever afterwards 
called the “ Night of Errors.” ’ ^ Shakespeare wafi acting 
on the same day before the Queen at Greenwich, and it 
is doubtful if he were present. On the morrow a commis¬ 
sion of oyer and terminer inquired into the causes of the 
tumult, which was mysteriously attributed to a sorcerer 
having ‘foisted a company of base and common fellows 
to make up our disorders with a play of errors and con¬ 
fusions.’ 

Fruitful as were these early years, there are critics who 
would enlarge by conjecture the range of Shakespeare’s 
accredited activities. Two plays of uncertain 
douiXfuify* authorshij) attracted public attention during 
assigned to the period under review (1591-4)—‘ Arden of 
spearo. Feversham ’ ^ and ‘ Edward III.’ ® Shake¬ 
speare’s hand has been traced in both, mainly 
on the ground that their dramatic energy is of a quality 
not to be discerned in the work of any contemporary 
whoso writings are extant. There is no external 
evidence in favour of Shakespeare’s authorship in either 
case. ‘ Arden of Feversham ’ dramatises with intensity 

^ Outa Qrayorum, printed in 1088 from a contemporary manu* 
acript. A second performance oi The Comedy of Errors was given at 
Gray’a Imi Hall by the Elizabethan Stage Society on Deo. 6,1805. 

‘ lioensed for publication Apiil 3, 1592, and published m 1592. 

> Ldoenaed for publication December 1, 1595, and pubbshed in 1596. 
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and ^ight a sordid murder of a husband by a wife which 
was perpetrated at Faversham on February 16, 1660-1, 
and was fully reported by Holinshed and more 
FeveSam.’ briefly by Stow. The subject in its realistic 
veracity is of a different type from any which 
Sh^espeare is known to have treated, and although 
the play may be, as Smnburne insists, * a young man’s 
^ work,’ it bears no relation either in topic or style to the 
work on which young Shakespeare was engaged at a date 
so early as 1591 or 1692. The character of the murderess 
(Arden’s wife Alice) is finely touched, but her brutal 
instincts strike a jarj'ing note which conflicts with the 
Shakespearean spirit of tragic art-.^ 

‘Edwaid 111’ is a play in Marlowe’s vein, and has 
been assigned to Shakespeare with greater confidence on 
even more shadowy grounds. The competent 
Shakespearean critic Edward CapoU reprinted 
it in his ‘ Prolusions ’ in 1760, and described 
it as ‘ thought to be writ by Shakespeare.’ A century later 
Tennyson accepted with some qualification the attribution, 
which Swinburne, on the other hand, warmly contested. 
The piece is a curious medley of history and romance. Its 
main theme, confusedly drawn from Holinshed, presents 
Edward Ill’s wars in France, with the battles of Oecy 
and Poitiers and the capture of Calais, but the close of 
act 1 . and the whole of act ii. dramatise an unhistoric 
tale of dishonourable love which the Italian novelist 
Bandello told of an unnamed King of England who sought 
to defile ‘ the Countess of Salisbuiy,’ the wife of a courtier. 
Bandello’s fiction was rendered into English in Painter’s 
‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ and the author of ‘ Edward III ’ 
unwarrantably put the tale of illicit love to the discredit of 
his hero. Many speeches scattered thi’ough the drama and 


' Edward 
HI.' 


^ In 1770 the oritic Edward Jacob, in his edition of Ardtn of Fovera- 
ham, first assigned Arden to Shakespeare, claiming it to bo ‘ his earliest 
dramatic work.’ Swinburne supported the theory, which is generally 
discredited. The piece would seem to be by .some unidoniilicd dihciplo 
of Kyd (of. Kyd’fa Works, ed. Boas, p. Ixjcxix). 
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the whole scene (act ii. sc. ii.), in which the Couptess 
of Salisbuiy repulses the advances of Edward 111, show 
the hand of a master. The Countess’s language, which 
breathes a splendid, romantic energy, has chiefly IM 
critics to credit Shakespeare with responsibility for the 
piece. But there is even in the style of these contri¬ 
butions much to dissociate them from the acknowledged 
work of Shakespeare, and to justify their ascription to 
some less gifted disciple of Marlowe.^ A line in act u. 
sc. i. (* Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds ’) 
reappears in Shakespeare’s * Sonnets * (xciv. line 14) and 
there are other expressions in those poems, which seem 
to reflect phrases in the play of * Edward III.’ It was 
contrary to Shakespeare’s practice literally to plagiarise 
himself. Whether the dramatist borrowed from a manu¬ 
script copy of the ‘ Sonnets ’ or the soimetteer borrowed 
from the drama are (questions which are easier to ask 
than to answer.® 

^ Cf. Swinburno, Study of Shakespeare, pp. 231-274. 

® See p. I.’jB tvfra. 

^ For other plays of somowhat Liter datu which have been falsely 
assigned to Shakespeare, see pp. 2<)0 scq. infra. 



IX 


THE FIRST APPEAL TO THE READING PUBLIC 


During the busy years (1591-4) that witnessed his first pro¬ 
nounced successes as a dramatist, Shakespeare came before 
the public in yet another literary capacity. 
On April 18, 1593, Richard Field, the printer, 
and Adonis,’ ^y^s his fellow-towns man, obtained a license 
for the publication of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
Shakespeare’s metrical version of a classical tale of love. 
The manuscript was set up at Field’s press at Blackfriars, 
and the book was published in accordance with the common 
contemporary division of labour by the stationer John 
Harrison, whose shop was at the sign of the White Grey¬ 
hound in St. Paul’s Churchyard. No author’s name figured 
on the title-page, but Shakespeare appended his full signa¬ 
ture to the dedication, whicih he addressed in conventional 


terms to Henry Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton. 
The Earl, who was in his twentieth yeai, was reckoned 
the handsomest man at Court, with a pronounced dis¬ 
position to frallantry. He had vast possessions, was well 
educated, loved literature, and through life extended to 


First letter 
to the Earl 
of South¬ 
ampton. 


men of letters a generous jiatronago.^ ‘ I know 
not how I shall offend,’ Shakespeare now 
wrote to him in a style flavoured by Euphuism, 
‘in dedicating my unpolished lines to your 


lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing 


80 strong a prop to support so weak a burden ; only if 


your Honour seem but pleased, I account myself highly 


^ 6eo Appendix, sectionn in. and iv. 
141 
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praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, 
till I have honoured you with some graver labour. But 
if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall 
be sorry it had so noble a godfather; and never after ear 
[i.e. plough] BO barren a land, for fear it yield me still so 
bad a harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey, wid 
your Honour to your heart’s content; which I wish may 
always answer your own wish, and the world’s hopeful 
expectation.’ The subscription ran ‘Your Honour’s in 
all duty, William Shakespeare.’ 

The writer’s mention of the work as * the first heir of 
my invention ’ implies that the poem was written, or at 
* The first designed, before Shakespeare undertook 

heir of my any of his dramatic work. But there is reason 
invention.’ believe that the first draft lay in the author’s 
desk through four or five summers and underwent some 
retouching before it emerged from the press in its final 
shape. Shakespeare, with his gigantic powers of work, 
could apparently count on * idle hours ’ even in the 
well-filled days which saw the completion of the four 
original plays—‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’—as 
well as the revision of the three parts of * Henry VI ’ and 
‘ Titus Andronicus,’ wliilo ‘ Richard III ’ and ‘ Richard II * 
were in course of drafting. Marlowe’s example may here 
as elsewhere have stimulated Shakespeare’s energy; for 
at that writer’s death (June 1, 1593) he left unfinished 
a poetic rendering of another amorous tale of classic 
breed—the stoiy of Hero and Leander by the Greek poet 
Musaeus.^ 

^ Marlowe’s Nero and Leander was posthumously licensed for the 
press on September 28, 1693, some months after Veims and Adonis; 
but it was not published till 1598, in a volume to which George Chapman 
contributed a continuation completing the work. About 1596 Richard 
Carew in a letter on the * Excellencie of the English tongue ’ imked 
Shakespeare’s poem with MarloAve’s ’fragment,’ and credited them 
jointly with the literary merit of Catullus (Camden’s Bemaines, 1614, 
p. 43). 
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Shakespeare^s * Venus and Adonis * is affluent in 
beautifuf imagery and metrioal sweetness; but it is imbued 
with a juvenile tone of license, which harmonises with its 
pretension of youthful origin. The iirolevant details, the 
many figures drawn from the sounds and sights of rural 
or domestic life, confirm the impression of adolescence, 
although the graphic justness of observation and the rich 
harmonies of language anticipate the touch of maturity, 
Vnd traces abound of wide reading in both classical and 
recent domestic literature. The topic was one which was 
likely to appeal to a young patron like Southampton, whose 
culture did not discourage lascivious tastes. 

The poem offers signal proof of Shakespeare’s early 
devotion to Ovid. The title-page bears a beautiful Latin 
motto : 

Villa mirotur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castiolia plena ministret aqua. 


The lines come from the Roman poet’s ‘Amores,* and, 
in his choice of the couplet, Shakespeare again showed 
loyalty to Marlowe’s example.^ 

The legend of Venus and Adonis was sung by 
Theocritus and Bion, the pastoral poets of 
S?Ovfd.* Sicily; but Shakespeare made its acquaintance 
in the brief version which figures in a work by 
Ovid which is of greater note than his ‘ Amores ’—^in 


1 The motto is taken from Ovid’s Amorca, liber i. elegy xv. II. 
36-6. Portions of the Amores or Elegies of Love wore iranslatod by 
Marlowe about 1589, ai\d wore first printed without a date, probably 
about 1697, in Eptgramtnea and Elegies by I[ohn] Dfavies] and Qhria- 
topher] Mfarlowe]. Marlowe, whoso version circulated in manuscript 
in the eight years* interval, rondored the lines quoted by Shakespeare 
thus: 

Let base conceited wits admire rile things, 

Fair rhopbus lead me to the Muses’ springs I 

This poem of Ovid’s Amores was popular with other Elizabethans. 
Ben Jonson placed another version of it on the lips of a character 
called Ovid in his play of the Poetaster (1602). Jonson presents Shake¬ 
speare’s motto in the awkward garb: , 

Knede hindos to trash: me let^brigbt Pbeebns swell. 

With caps fall flowing from the Musee* well. 
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his ‘ Metamorphoses * (Book X. 620-560 ; 707-73j8)., Not 
that Shakespeare was a slavish borrower. On Ovid’s 
narrative of the Adonic fable he embroidered reminiscOTces 
of two independent episodes in the same treasury of mytho- 
logy, viz. the wooing of the reluctant Hermaphroditus by 
the maiden Salmacis (Book IV) and the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar (Book VIII). Again, however helpful 
Ovid’s work proved to Shakespeare, ‘the first heir’ of 
his invention found supplementary inspiration elsewhere. 
The Roman poet had given the myth a European vogue. 
Echoes of it are heard in the pages of Dante and Chaucer, 
and before Shakespeare wrote it was developed by poets 
of the Renaissance in sixteenth-century Italy and France. 
In the year of Shakespeare’s birth Ronsard, the chieftain 
of contemporary French poetry, versified the tale of 
Venus and Adonis with pathetic charm,^ and during 
Shakespeare’s boyhood many fellow-countrymen emulated 
the Continental example. Spenser, Robert Greene, and 
Marlowe bore occasional witness in verse to 
of^Sge. myth’s fascination, wliile Thomas Lodge 

described in detail Adonis’s death and Venus’s 
grief in prefatory stanzas before his ‘ Scillaes Metamor¬ 
phosis : Enterlaced with the unfortunate love of Glaucus ’ 
(published in 1589). Lodge’s main theme was a different 
fable, drawn from the same rich mine of Ovid. His effort 
is the most notable pre-Shakespearean experiment in the 
acclimatisation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ in English 
verse. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ is in the direct 
succession of both Continental and Elizabethan culture, 
which was always loyal to classical tradition. His metre 
is the best proof of his susceptibility to cuiTent vogue. 
He employed the sixain or six-line stanza rhyming ababcc, 
which is the commonest of all forms of narrative verse 
in both English and French poetry^ of the sixteenth 
century. Spenser had proved the stanza’s capacity in hk 


^ See French Renaissance in England, 220. 
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‘ Astacophel,* an elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, while Thomas 
Lodge hfkd shown its adaptability to epic purpose in that 
Ovidian poem of ‘ Scillaes Metamorphosis * which treats 
in part of Shakespeare^s theme. On^metrical as well as on 
critical grounds Lodge should be credited with helping 
efficiently to mould Shakespeare’s first narrative poem.^ 

* A year after the issue of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ in 1594, 
Shakespeare published another poem in like vein, which 

‘Lucrece’ ^ ^ tragic tale of Lucrece, <he accepted 
pattern of conjugal fidelity alike through 
classical times and the Middle Ages. The tone is graver 
than that of its predecessor, and the poet’s reading had 
clearly taken a wider range. Moral reflections abound, and 
there is some advance in metrical dexterity and verbal 
harmony. But there is less freshness in the imagery and 
at times the language tends to bombast. Long digres¬ 
sions interrupt the flow of the narrative. The heroine’s 
allegorical addresses to ‘ Opportunity Time’s servant * 
and to ‘ Time the lackey of Eternity ’ occupy 133 lines 
(869-1001), while the spirited description of a picture of the 
siege of Troy is prolonged through 202 lines (1368-1669), 
nearly a ninth part of the whole poem. The metre is 
changed. The six-line stanza of ' Venus ’ is replaced by a 

^ Shakespeare's Vetius and Adonis and Judge's Scillaes Metamor¬ 
phosis, by James P. Reardon, m ‘ Shakespeare Sooiety’s Papers,’ iii. 
143-6. Cf. Lodge’s description of Venus’s discovery of tho wounded 
Adonis: 

Her daintio hiuid addrest to dawo ber doere, 

TTor rosoivU lip alied to bis pule cheokc, 

Her sighs and then her lookea and hoavlo choeru, 

Her bitter tiireates, and tliuu her passionu nioeko: 

How on hia sonboloas corpse hUo lay u-crying. 

As if the boy wore then but now a-dying 

In the minute description in Sbakcsi>oare’s poem of the chose of the 
hare (11. 673—708) thei c ai o curious ruhcmblanccs to tho Ode de la Chase 
(on a stag hunt) by the French dramatist, lilsticnno Jodolie, in his 
(Euvres el Meslanges Poitiques, 1674. For fuller illustration of Shake¬ 
speare's sources and analogues of tho poem, and of its general literary 
history and bibliography, see the present writer’s introduotion to the 
facsimile reproduction of tho first quarto editidn of Venus and Addnis 
(1593), Clarendon Press, 1906. 
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seven-lino stanza which Chaucer often employed in the 
identical form dbdbbcc. The stanza was again common 
among Elizabethan poets. Prosodists christened it * rhyme 
royal ’ and regarded it as peculiarly well adapted to any 
‘ historical or grave ’ £heme. 

The second poem was entered in the ‘Stationers’ 
Registers ’ on May 9, 1694, under the title of ‘ A Booke 
intitled the Ravyshement of Lucrece,’ and 
edition was published in the same year under the title 
of ‘Lucrece.’ As in the case of ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ it was printed by Shakespeare’s fellow-townsman 
Richard Field. But the cop 3 ’’right was vested in John 
Harrison, who published and sold it at the sign of the White 
Greyhound in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Ho was a prominent 
figure in the book-trade of the day, being twice Master 
of the Stationers’ Company, and shortly after publishing 
Shakespeare’s second poem he acquired of Field the 
copyright, in addition, of the dramatist’s first poem, of 
which ho was already the. publisher. 

Lucrecc’s story, which flourished in classical hterature, 
was absorbed by mediaeval poetry, and like the tale of 
Venus and Adonis was subsequently endowed 
with new life by the literary effort of the Euro- 
jiean Renaissance. U’here are signs that Shake¬ 
speare sought hints at many liands. The classical version 
of Ovid’s ‘Fasti’ (ii. 721-852) gave him a primary clue. 
But at tlie same time he seems to have assimilated sugges¬ 
tion from Livy’s version of the fable in his ‘ History of 
Rome ’ (Bk. 1. ch. 57-59), which William Painter para¬ 
phrased in English in the ‘ Palace of Pleasure.’ Admirable 
help was also available in Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good 
Women ’ (lines 1080-1885), where the fifth section deals 
with Lucretia’s pathetic fortunes, and Bandello had 
developed the theme in an Italian novel. Again, as in 
* Venus and Adonis,’ there are subsidiary indications in 
phrase, episode, and sentiment of Shakespeare’s debt to 
coiftemporary English poetry. The accents of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Lucrece ’ often coho those of Daniel’s poetic ‘ Complaint 
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of Rofiamond * (King Heniy 11*9 mistress), which, with its 
seven-line stanza (1692), stood to ‘ Lucrece ’ in even closer 
relation than Lodge’s ‘Scilla,* with its six-line stanza, 
to ‘Venus and Adonis.* The piteous accents of Shake¬ 
speare’s heroine are those of Daniel’s heroine purified and 
glorified.^ Lucrece’s apostrophe to Time (lines 939 seq.) 
suggests indebtedness to two other English poets, Thomas 
Watson in ‘ Hecatompathia,* 1582 (Sonnets xlvii and 
Ixxvii), and Giles Fletcher in ‘ Licia,* 1693 (Sonnet xxviii). 
Fletcher anticipated at many points Shakespeare’s cata¬ 
logue of Time’s varied activities.* The curious appeal 
of Lucrece to personified ‘ Opportunity ’ (lines 869 seq.) 
appears to bo his unaided invention. 

Shakespoai’e dedicated his second volume of poetry to 
the Earl of Southampton, the patron of his first, but his 
Second language displays greater warmth of feeling, 
letter to Shakespeare nOw addressed the young Earl in 

devoted friendship, which were not un¬ 
common at the time in communications between 
patrons and poets, but they suggest here that Shakespeare’s 
relations with the brilliant young nobleman had grown 
closer since he dedicated ‘ Venus and Adonis * to him in 
more formal stylo a year before. ‘ The love 1 dedicate to 
your lordship,’ Shakespeare wrote in the opening pages 


^ Kosamond, in Daniel’s pocui, muses thus ^\hcn King Henry chal¬ 
lenges her honour: 

But what 7 he is my Xmg aud may oojistrainc mo; 

Whothor I ycold or uot, 1 hvu defiimed. 

Tho Wor|d wiU thiiiku Authuntio did gaino mo, 

1 Blull bo judg’d his Ijuvu and so bo i^ainod; 

We BOO the fairo condomu'd that uevur gaiuod, 

And if I yoeld, ’tis honuiirublo shoiao. 

U uot, I hire disgrac'd, yot tliuught the same. 

^ The general conception of Time’s action can of course be traced 
very far back in poetry. Watson acknowledged that his lines wore 
borrowed from the Italian Sorafino, and Pletcher imitated tho Neapolitan 
Latinist Angerianus; while both iSerafino and Angenanus owed much 
to Ovid’s pathetic lament in Tristia (iv. 6,1-10). That Shakespeare know 
Watson’s chain of reflections seems proved by his verbatim quotation 
of one link in Much Ado about Nothing (i. i. 27iJ : * In time the savage 
bull doth bear tho yoke.’ There are plain indications m Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets that Fletcher’s Licia was familial to him. 

L 2 
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of ‘ Lticrece/ ' is without end, whereof this pamphlet idth- 
out beginning is but a superfluous moiety. The warrant 
I have of your honourable disposition, not Hie worth 
of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance* 
What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours, 
being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth 
greater, my duty would show greater; meantime, as it is, 
it is bound to your lordshij); to whom I wish long life, 
still lengthened with all happiness.* The subscription runs 
* Your Lordship’s in all duty, William Shakespeare.’ ^ 

In these poems Shakespeare made his earliest appeal 
to the world of readers. The London playgoer already 

Enthusiastic name as that of a promising actor 

reception of and a successful playwright. But when ‘ Venus 
poems° Adonis’ appeared in 1693, no word of 

his dramatic composition had seen the light of 
the printing press. Early in the following year, a month or 
two before the publication of ‘ Lucrece,’ there were issued 
the plays of ‘ Titus Andronicus * and the first part of thr 
‘ Contention ’ (the early draft of the Second Part of 
‘Henry VI’), to both of which Shakespeare had lent a 
revising hand. But so fai‘, his original dramas had escaped 
the attention of traders in books. His early plays brought 
him at the outset no reputation as a man of letters. 
It was not as the myriad-minded dramatist, but in the 
restricted r6h of versifier of classical fables familiar 
to all cultured Europe, that he first impressed studious 
contemporaries witli the fact of his mighty genius. The 
reading public welcomed his poetic tales with unqualified 
enthusiasm. The sweetness of the verse, the poetic flow 
of the narrative, and the graphic imagery discountenanced 
censure of the licentious treatment of the themes even 
on the part of the seriously minded. Critics vied with each 
other in the exuberance of the eulogies in which they 


^ Foi fuller illustration of the poem’s literary history and biblio* 
graphy, see the present writer’s introduction to the facsimile repro- 
> duction of the First Quarto edition of Lucrtct (1594), Clarendon Press, 
J906. 
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proclaimed that the fortunate author had gained a place 
in peiteanence on the summit of Parnassus. * Lucrece/ 
wrote Michael Drayton in his * Legend of Matilda ’ (1594)» 
was ‘revived to live another age.*» A year later William 
Coveil, a Cambridge Fellow, in his ‘ Polimanteia,’ gave 
‘ %11 praise ’ to ‘ sweet Shakespeare * for his ‘ Lucrecia.* ^ 
In 1698 Richard Barnficld, a poet of some lyric power, 
sums up the general estimate of the two works thus : 

And Shakenpeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 
Bamfield’s (Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth obtsino; 
tribute. Whose Fentw, and whoso Lucrece (sweeto and chaste), 
Thy Name in fames immortall Booke haveploo’t, 

Live ever you, at least in fame live over; 

Well may the Bodyo dye, but Fame dies never." 

In the same year the rigorous critic and scholar, Gabriel 
Harvey, distinguished betwe.en the respective impressions 
which the two poems made on the public. Harvey re¬ 
ported that ‘ the younger sort take much delight * in ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ while ‘ Lucrece * pleased ‘ the wiser sort.’ ® 
A poetaster John Weever, in a sonnet addressed to 
‘ honey-tongued Shakespeare ’ in his ‘ Epigramms ’ (1599)« 
eulogised the poems indiscriminately as an unniatchable 
achievement, while making vaguer and less articulate 
mention of the plays ‘ Romeo ’ and ‘ Richard ’ and * more 
whose names I know not.’ 

Printers and publishers of both poems strained their 
resources to satisfy the demands of eager purchasers. 
No fewer than six editions of ‘ Venus * appeared between 
1592 and 1602;' a seventh followed in 1017, and a 

^ In a copy supposed to bo unique of this work, formerly the property 
of Prof. Dowden, the author gives his name at the foot of tho dedication 
to the Earl of Essex as ‘ W. Coveil.’ (See Bowden’s Sale Catalogue, 
Hodgson and Co., London, Dec. 16,1913,’p. 40.) Covoll was a Follow 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge (See Dtd. Nat. Btog.) In all other 
known copies of the PohmatUeia tho author’s signature appears as 
‘W. C.’—initials which have been wrongly identified with those of 
William Clerlte, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

® Bamfiold’s Poms in Divers Humours, 1589, ‘ A Remembrance of 
some English Poets.’ 

’ Harvey’s Marginalia^ ed 6. Mooie Smith, 1013; sec p. 360. 
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twelftih in 1636. * Lucrece ’ achieved a fifth editiox^> the 
year of Shakespeare’s death, and an eighth edition iifl655.^ 
There is a likelihood, too, that Edmund Spenser, the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s poetic contemporaries, was first 
jj. . drawn by the poems into the ranks of Shake- 

and spcare s admirers. Among the ten contempo- 

Spenser. poets whom Spenser saluted mostly under 

fanciful names in his ‘ Colin Clouts come home againe * 
(completed in 1594),® it is hardly doubtful that he greeted 
Shakespeare under the name of ‘ Action ’—a familiar 
Greek proper name derived from acros, an eagle. Spenser 
wrote: 


And there, though last not least is Action; 

A gentler Shcphoard may no where be found, 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s inrcntion. 

Both, like himselfo, heroically sound. 

The last line alludes to Shakespeare’s surname, and adum¬ 
brates the later tribute paid by the dramatist’s friend, 
Ben Jonson, to his ‘ true-filed lines,’ which had the power 
of ‘ a lance as brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance.’ ® We 
may assume that the admiration of Spenser for Shake¬ 
speare was reciprocal. At any rate Shakespeare paid 
Spenser the compliment of making reference to his ‘ Teares 
of the Muses’ (1591) in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(V. i. 62-3). 

The thrico three Muses, mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceased m beggary, 

is there paraded as the theme of one of the dramatic enter¬ 
tainments wherewith it is proposed to celebrate Theseus’s 


1 See pp. ryl4-.> infra. 

“ Of Malone’s Variorum, ii. 224-279, where an able attempt is 
made to identify all the w'riters noticed by Spenser, e.g. Thomas 
Churchyard (‘ Harpalus ’), Abraham Fraunce (‘ Corydon ’), Arthur 
Gorges (‘ Alcyon ’), George Peele (‘ Palin ’), Thomas Lodge (‘ Alcon ’), 
Arthur Golding (‘ Palemon ’), and the fifth Earl of Derby (‘ Amyntas *), 
the patron of Shakespeare’s company of actors. Spenser mentions 
Alabaster and Daniel without disguise. 

‘ Similarly Fuller, in his Wortiiies, likens Shakespeare to * Martial 
in the warlike sound of his surname.’ 
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maiT^g©. In Spenser’s ‘ Teares of the Muses ’ eac h of the 
Nine ]^ents in turn her declining influence on the literary 
and dramatic effort of the age. Shakespeare’s Theseus 
(fismisses the suggestion with the fsank but not unkindly 
comment: 

» That is some satire keen and critioah 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

But it may bo safely denied that Spenser in the same 
poem referred figuratively to Shakespeare when he made 
Thalia deplore the recent death of * our pleasant Willy.* ^ 
The name Willy was frequently used in contemporary 
literature as a term of familiarity without relation to the 
baptismal name of the person referred to. Sir Philip 
Sidney was addressed as ‘ Willy ’ by some of liis elogists. 
A comic actor, ‘ dead of late * in a literal sense, was clearly 
intended by Spenser, and there is no reason to dispute 
the view of an early sevontecntli-ccntury commentator 
that Spenser was paying a tribute to the loss English 
comedy had lately sustained by the death of the comedian 
Richard Tarletoji.* Similarly the ‘ gentle spirit ’ who is 
described by Spenser in a still later stanza as sitting ‘ in idle 
cell ’ rather than turn his pen to base uses cannot bo more 
reasonably identified with Shakespeare.^ 


All theso nikd all that oW Iho Comirk Sta^'o 
Witlx bWKoneil wit aii'l t'ooilly jiliMsanco graccit. 
ily ^hu'h mans lif« in Ins likcbt imago 
Was forth, arc wholly now dufacocl 

And he, the iiuin whom Nuturu nclfo had made 
To mock her nolle and 'J'riith t > iimtatn, 

Witli kindly count^T undoi imi ick niiadu, 

Our plcabunt Willy, nh 1 is dc d of late, 

With whom all joy and jolly niorimont 

Is also deaded and m dolour diont (II. J 99-'210). 

® A note to this efleci, in a gonuini^ cail}' sevenleoiith-century hand 
was discovered by Halliwell-Phillipps in a copy of the 1611 edition of 
SjHjnser's Works (cf. Outlines, ii. 394—6). 

•> But that same grntie spirit, from wlione pen 
Large fatroainos of houmo and swee*.© ncotar flown, 

Scortung Uie boldncs o£ such ba‘.c-bornc men 
Which dare their follies forth so ni'-ltlio Ihrowe, 

Doth rather cliooso to nit in idle cell 
i_ Thau so himselfe to niodpim to sell (11. 217-22). 
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Meanwhile Shakespeare was g aining personal esteescL in 
a circle more exclusive than that of actors, men of letters, 
or the general reading public. His genius and * civil 
demeanour * of which,! Chettle wrote in 1692 arrested the 
notice not only of the brilliant Earl of Southampton but 
of other exalted patrons of literature and the drama. His 
summons to act at Court with Burbage and Kemp, the 
two most famous actors of the day, during the Christmas 
season of 1694 was possibly due in part to the 
at*Surt. personal interest which he had excited among 
satellites of royalty. Queen Elizabeth quickly 
showed him special favour. Until the end of her reign 
his plays were repeatedly acted in her presence. Every 
year his company contributed to her Christmas festivities. 
The revised version of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ was given 
at Whitehall at Christmas 1697, and tradition credits 
the Queen with unconcealed enthusiasm for Falstaff, who 
came into being a little later. Under Queen Elizabeth’s 
successor Shakespeare greatly strengthened Ids hold on 
royal favour, but Ben Jonson claimed that the Queen’s 
appreciation equalled that of King James I. When Jonson 
in his elegy on Shakespeare wTote of 


Those flights upon the banlcs of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and out James, 


he was mindful of the many representations of Shake¬ 
speare's plajre which glorified the river palaces of Whitehall, 
Windsor, Richmond, and Greenwich during the last decade 
of the great Queen’s reign. 



X 


THE SONNETS AND THEIR LITERARY HISTORY 

It was doabtless to Shakespeare’s personal relations with 
men and women of the Ooui't that most of his sonnets 
owed their existence. In Italy and France 
practice of writing and circulating series of 
Elizabethan sonnets inscribed to great personages flourished 
continuously through the greater part of tht 
sixteenth century. In England, until the last decade oi 
that century, the vogue was intermittent. Wyatt and 
Surrey inaugurated sonnetteering in the English language 
under Henry VIII, and Thomas Watson devoted much 
energy to the pursuit when Shakespeare was a boy. But it 
was not until 1691, when Sir Philip Sidney’s collection of 
sonnets entitled ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’ was first published, 
that the sonnet enjoyed in England any conspicuous or 
continuous favour. For the half-dozen years following 
the appearance of Sir Philip Sidney’s volume the writing 
of sonnets, both singly and in connected sequc.'ices, engaged 
more literaij^ activity in this country than it engaged at 
any period hero or elsewhere.^ Men and women of the 
cultivated Elizabethan nobility encouraged poets to 
celebrate in single sonnets or in short series their virtues and 
graces, and under the same patronage there were produced 
multitudes of long sonnet-sequences which more or less 
fancifully narrated, after the manner of Petrarch and his 

1 Beotiion ix. of the Appendix to this volume gives a sketch of 
each of the numerous collections of sonnets Which bore witness to 
the unexampled vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet between 1091 and 
1697. 
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successors, the pleasures and pains of love. Between 1691 
and 1597 no aspirant to poetic fame in the country 
failed to court a patron’s ears by a trial of skill on 
the popular poetic, instrument, and Shakespeare, who 
habitually kept abreast of the currents of contemporary 
literary taste, applied himself to sonnetteering with- all 
the force of his poetic genius when the fashion was at its 
height. , 

The dramatist lightly experimented with the sonnet 
from the outset of his literary career. Ten times he wove 
Shake quatorzain into his early dramatic verse, 

speare’s Seven examples figure in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 

periments ^^st,’ probably his earliest play^; both the 

choruses in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (before acts i. 
and II.) ai"o couched in sonnet form; and a letter of the 
heroine Helena in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ which bears 
traces of early composition, takes the same shape (iii. iv. 
4-17). It has, moreover, been argued ingeniously, if not 
convincingly, that ho was author of the somewhat clumsy 
sonnet, ‘ Pliaeton to his friend Florio,’ which prefaced in 
1691 Florio’s ‘ Second Frutes,’ a series of Italian-English 
dialogues for students 


1 Love's Lahoxir's Lost, i, i. 80-93, 163-170; iv. ii. 100-122; iii. 26- 
39, 60-73 ; v. ii. 343-66; 402-15. 

® Minto, Characienstics of English Poetry. 1886, pp. 371, 382. The 
sonnet, headed ‘ Phaeton to his friend Florio,’ runs: 

Swoot friend, whose immo nprocs with thy increase. 

How flt a rival sit. thon of the Spring I 
For whan onch branch liatli left bis nourishing. 

And groen-lookcd Summer's shady pleasiu'es coaso, 

Sho makes tlio Winter's storms ropo^o in peace, 

And spends her franchise on each Imng thmg: 

The daisies sprout, the little birds do smg, 

Herbs, gums, and plants do yuunt of their rclea.se. 

So when that all onr English Wits lay dead, 

(Except the laurel that is ever green) 

Thou with thy Fruit our barrenness o'ersproad, 

And sot thy flowery plcosance to bo seen. 

Such fmits, such flow’rota of morality, 

Wore ne’er before brought out of Italy. 

John Florio (1653 ?-1626), at first a toacher of Italian at Oxford and 
later well known in London as a lexicographer and translator, was 
a \protlgt of the Earl of Southampton, whose * pay and patronage * he 
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Bufc these were sporadic efforts. It was not till the 
spring of 1593, after Shakespeare had secured a nobleinan*s 
patronage for his earliest publication, * Venus 
and Adonis,’ that he tunned to sonnetteering 
on tbe regular plan, outside dramatic compo¬ 
sition. One hundred and fifty-four sonnets 
survive apart from his plays, and there are 
^signs that a large part of the collection was inaugurated 
while the two narrative poems were under way during 
1593 and 1694—^his thirtieth and thirty-first years. 
Occasional reference in the sonnets to the writer’s 
growing age was a conventional device—traceable to 
Petrarch—of all sonnetteers of the day, and admits of 
no literal interpretation.^ In matter and in manner tbe 

aoknowlodgod in l.'iOS when dedicating to him his Worlde of Wordeg. 
He was afterwards a beneficiary of the £arl of Pembroke. His oirole 
of acquaintanco included the losing men of letters of tho day. Shako- 
spoare doubtless know Florio first as Southampton's protegL Ho quotes 
his fine translation of Montaigne’s Esaags m The Tempeat ; see p. 431. 
Although the fact of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Fiorio is not 
open to question, it is rosponsiblo for at loost one mistakon inforonoe. 
Farmer and Warburton argue that Sliakospoimi ndiculod Florio in 
Ilolofornea in Love's Labour's Lost. Tlioy ohiofly roly on Florio’a 
bombastio prefaces to his Worlde of Wordtis and his translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays (1603). There is nothing there to justify tho 
suggestion Fiorio writes more in tho vein of Armodo than of Holofornes, 
and, beyond tho fact that he was a teacher of languages to noblemon, 
he bears no rosemblanco to Holofornes, a village schoolmaster. 

^ Shakespeare writes in his Sonnets: 

My shall not persuade me 1 am old (xrii. 1). 

But I'.nen my kljws shows mo mjaolf imJpod, 

Boated and chopp'd \(ith tann’d autiquity (Ixii, 9-10). 

That time of year tliou may'st m mo behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 1-2)* 

My days arc past tho best (cxvxviii 6) 

Daniel in Ddia (xxiii.) in 1591, when twenty-nine years old, exclaimed : 

My years draw on my everlasting night, 

... My days are done. 

Richard Bornfield, at tho ago of twenty, bode tho boy Ganymede, to 
whom he addressed his Affectionate Shepherd, and a sequonoo of sonnets 
in 1594 (ed. Arber, p. 23): ’ 

Behold my gray head, fuU of silver bans, 

Uy wrinkled sklii, deep fnnowa in my face. 


Mawrity 
of Shake¬ 
speare's 
sonnets 
composed 
in 
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greater number of tbe poems suggest that they, came 
from the pen of a man not yet middle-aged. Language 
and imagery closely connect the sonnets \7ith the poetic 
and dramatic worjf which is known to have engaged 
Shakespeare's early pen. The phraseology which is 
matched in plays of a later period is smaller in el^tent 
than that which finds a parallel in the narrative poems 
of 1693 and 1594, or in the plays of similar date. Shake-, 
peare’s earliest comedy, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ seems 
to offer a longer list of parallel passages than any 9 ther 
of his works. Doubtless he renewed his sonnetteering 
efforts from time to time and at irregular intervals during 
the closing years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, although 
only once—in the epilogue of ‘ Henry V,’ which was 
penned in 1699—did ho introduce the sonnet-form into his 
maturer dramatic vei’se. Sonnet cvii., in which reference 
is made to Queen Elizabeth’s death, may bo fairly regarded 
as one of the latest acts of homage on Shakespeare’s part 
to the importunate vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet. All 
the evidence, whether inicmal or external, points to the 
conclusion that tlio sonnet exhausted such fascination as 
it exerted on ShaJeespeare before his dramatic genius 
attained its full height. 

Similarly Drayton in a Ronnet (/<2ea, xiv.) publishod in 1594, when ho 
was barely thirty-one, wrote : 

Lookin'; Into the rIocq of inj youtii’s inisones, 

I soo Uio URly face of my deformed caica 
With withered brows all wrinkled witli dc‘-pairs; 

and a little later (No. xliii. of the 1599 edition) ho repeated how 
Asre nili>s my lintw with wrinkles In my fane. 

AU those lines are echoes of Petrarch, and Shakespeare and Drayton 
followed the Italian master’s m ords more oloaoly than their contempo¬ 
raries. C7f. Petrarch’s Sonnet oxliii. (to Laura alive), or Sonnet Izxxi. 
(to Laura after death); the latter begins : 

Dlreml sposso 11 nuo fidato sppi;Uo, 

L'animo stance e la cangiata nconsa 
E la acomata xnia destrezza e forza: 

Non ti noEconder pih: tu se' pur rogllo. 

({.e. * My faithful glass, my weary spirit and my wrinkled skin, and my 
decaying wit and strength repeatedly tell me: “ It cannot longer be 
hidden from you, you are old.” ’) 
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In literary value Shakespeare’s sonnets are notably 
unequal. Many reach levels of lyric melody and medi- 
Their tative energy that are haidily to be matched 

literary elsewhere in poetiy. The best examples 

are charged with the mellowed sweetness of 
rhythm and metre, the depth of thought and feeling, 
the vividness of imagery and the stimulating fervour 
of expression which are the finest fruits of poetic power. 
'On the other hand, many sink almost into inanity beneath 
the burden of quibbles and conceits. In both their 
excellences and their defects Shakespeare’s sonnets betray 
near kinship to his early dramatic work, in which passages 
of the highest poetic temper at times alternate with 
unimpressive displays of verbal jugglery. There is far 
more croncentration in the sonnets than in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis ’ or in ‘ Lucrece,* although traces of their intensity 
appear in occasional utterances of Shakesx)eare’s Roman 
heroine. The superior and more evenly sustained energy 
of the sonnets is to be attributed less to tlie accession 
of power that comes with increase of years than to the 
innate principles of the poetic form, and to metrical 
exigencies, which impelled the sonnetteer to aim at a 
uniform condensation of thought and language. 

In accordance with a custom that was not uncommon, 
Shakespeare did not publish his sonnets; he circulated 
Circulation manuscript.^ But their reputation grew, 

in manu- and public interest was aroused in them in 
script. spite of his unreadiness to give them publicity. 

The mellifluous verse' of Richard Barnficld, which was 
printed in 1594 and 1595, a&similated many touches 


* The Sonnets of Sidney, Watson, PanioJ, and Constable long cir¬ 
culated in manuscript, and suSerod much the same fate as Sliakospeare'a 
at the hands of piratical publishers. After circulating many years in 
manuscript, Sidney’s Sonnets wore published in 1591 by an irresponsible 
trader, Thomas Newman, who in his self-advertising dedication wroto of 
the collection that it had been widely ‘ spread abroad in written copies,* 
and had * gathered much corruption by ill writers * (i.c. copyists). 
Constable produced in 1592 a collection of twenty sonnets in a volume 
which ho ontitltxl Diajifi. This w'as an autborised publication. But 
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from Shakespeare’s sonnets as well as from his narrative 
poems. A line from one sonnet : 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds (xcIt. 14) ^ 

« 

and a phrase ‘ scarldc ornaments ’ (for * lips ’) from another 
(cxlii. 6) were both repeated in the anonymous play of 
‘ Edward III,’ which was published in 1596 and probhbly 
written before 1595. Francis Meres, the critic, writing in 
1698, enthusiastically commends Shakespeare’s ‘sugred® 
sonnets among his private friends,’ and mentions them 
in close conjunction with his two narrative poems.® 
William Jaggard piratically inserted in 1699 two of the 
most mature of the series (Nos. cxxxviii. and cxliv.) in 

in 1594 a printer and a publisher, without Ckmstable’s knowledge or 
sanction, reprinted these sonnets and scattered them through a volume 
of nearly eighty miscellaneous sonnets by Sidney and many other hands; 
the adventurous publishers bestowed on thoir medley the title of Diana, 
which Constable had distinctively attached to his own collection. Daniel 
suffered in mucli the same way. See Apjtondix ix. for further notes on 
the subject Proofs of the commonness of the habit of circulating litera* 
turu in manuscript abound. Pulko Grcvillc, writing to Sidney’s fatber-in- 
law, Sir Francis Walsingham, in 1587, expressed regret that uncorroctod 
manuscript copies of the then unprintcd Arcadia were ‘so common.* 
In 1591 Gabriel Cawood, the publisher of Bobort Southwell’s Mary 
Magdalen'it Funeral Tears, wrote that manuscnjit copies of the work 
had long flown about ‘ fast and false.’ Nasho, m the preface to his 
Terrors of the Night, 1504, described how a eojiy of that essay, which 
a friend had ‘ wrcstcid ’ from liim, had ‘ progressed | without his authority] 
from ono scrivener’s shop to anothor, and at length grew so common 
that it was ready to bo hung out for one of their figures [i.e. shop-signs], 
like a pair of indentures.’ Thorpe's bookselling friend, Edward 
Blount, gathered together, without the author’s aid, the scattered 
essays by John Earle, aud he published them in 1628 under the title 
of Mtcro-cosmographie, frankly describing them as ‘ many sundry 
dispersed transcripts, some very imperfect and surreptitious.’ 

^ Cf. Sonnet Ixix. 12 : 

To tby fuir flow or add tbe rank binoll of weedn 

’ For other instances of the application of this epithet to Shake¬ 
speare’s work, see p. 2.19 note 1. 

^ Mcres’s words run : ’ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras : So the swoote wittio soule of Oind lives in melli¬ 
fluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare, witnos his Venus and Adonis, 
his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private friends, &c.’ 
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the poetic miscellany which he deceptively entitled * The 
Passicftiate Pilgrim by W. Shakespeare.’ 

At length, in 1609, a collection of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
was surreptitiously sent to press. Thomas Thorpe, the 
. moving spirit in the design their publication, 

piratical was a camp-follower of the regular publisliing 
army. He was professionally engaged in pro¬ 
curing for publication literary works which 
iiad been widely disseminated in written copies, and had 
thus passed beyond their authors’ control; for the law 
then ignored any natural right in an author to the creations 
of his brain, and the full owner of a manuscript copy of 
any literary composition was entitled to reproduce it, or 
to treat it as ho pleased, without reference to the author’s 
wishes. Thorpe’s career as a procurer of neglected ‘ copy ’ 
had begun well. He made, in 1660, his earliest hit by 
bringing to light Marlowe’s translation of tlic ‘ First Book 
of Lucan.’ On May 20, 1009, lie obtained a license for 
the publication of ‘ Sliakespcare’s Sonnets,’ and tliis 
tradesman-like form of title Hgured not only on the 
‘ Stationers’ Company’s Registers,’ but on the title-page. 
Tlioipe employed George Eld, whose press was at the 
White Horse m Fleet Lane, Old Bailey, to print the work, 
and two booksellers, William Aspley of tiie Parrot in 
St. Paul’s Chureliyord and Jolin Wright of Christ Churcli 
Gate near Newgate, to distribute the volume to the public. 
On half the edition Asplcy’s name ligurod as that of the 
seller, and on the other half that of Wright. The book was 
issued in June,^ ,3,iid theow'ner of the ‘ copy ’ left the public 
under no misapprehension as to his share in the production 
by printing above his initials a dedicatory preface from 
his own pen. The appearance in a book of a dedication 
from the publisher’s (instead of from the author’s) hand 
was, unless the substitution was specifically accounted 

^ The actor Alleyn paid tiveponco for a copy m that month (of. 
Warner’s Dulwich MSS. p. 92). The symbol ‘ 5*^' (i.c. fivoponco) is also 
inscribed in contemporary handwriting on the title-page of the copy 
* of Shakespeare’s sonnets (1 GOO) m the John Uyland-t Library, Manchester. 
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for on other grounds, an accepted sign that the author 
had no part in the publication. Except in the case of 
his two narrative poems, which were published in 1693 
and 1594 respectively, Shakespeare made no effort-to 
publish any of his \irorks, and uncomplainingly submitted 
to the wholesale piracies of his plays and the ascription 
to him of books by other hands. Such practices Were 
encouraged by his passive indifference and the contem^ 
porary condition of the law of copyright. He cannot be' 
credited with any responsibility for the publication of 
Thorpe’s collection of his sonnets in 1609. With charac¬ 
teristic insolence Thorpe took the added liberty of 
appending a previously unprinted poem of forty-nine 
seven-line stanzas entitled ‘ A Lover’s Complaint, by 
■ A Lover’s William Shake-spoare,’ in which a girl laments 
Complaint.’ her betrayal by a deceitful youth. Tlie title 
is common in Elizabethan poetry, and although the metre 
of the Shakespearean * Lover’s Complaint ’ is that of 
‘Lucrece,’ it lias no other affinity with Shakespeare’s 
poetic style. Its vein of pathos is unknown to the 
‘Sonnets.’ Throughout, the language is strained and 
the imagery far-fetched. Many awkward words appear 
in its lines for the first and only time, and their inven¬ 
tion seems due to the author’s imperfect command of 
the available poetic vocabulary. Shakespeare’s respon¬ 
sibility for * A Lover’s Complaint ’ may well be ques¬ 
tioned.^ 

A misunderstanding respecting Thorpe’s preface and 
his part in the publication has encouraged many critics 
in a serious misinterpretation of Shakespeare’s poems,^ 

^ Cf. the present writer’s introduotion to the faosimile of the Sonnets, 
Clarendon Press, 1906, pp. 49-50, and, especially, Prof. J. W. Mackail’s 
essay on A Lover's ComplauU in Engl. Assooutiun Essays and Studies, 
vol. ill. 1912. After a careful critical study of the poem Prof. Mackail 
questions Shakcspcaie’s responsibility. He suggests less convincingly 
that the rival poet of the Sonnets inn}’ be the author. 

* The present writer has published much supplementary iUustratioii 
of the sonnets and their history m the Introduction to the Clarendon 
loess’s facsimile reproduction of the first edition of the iSounets (1905) * 
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ai^d has caused them to be accorded a place in his bio> 
graphy to which they have small title. Thorpe’s dedi- 
Tbomas was couched in the bombastic language 

Thorpe which was habitual t<j him. He advertis^ 
w. H.’ Shakespeare as ‘ our ever-living poet.* As the 
^ chief promoter of the undertaking, he called 

himself, in mercantile phraseology of the day, * the well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth,’ and in resonant 
phrase designated as the patron of the venture a partner 
in the speculation, ‘ Mr. W. H.’ In the conventional 
dedicatory formula of the day ho wished ‘ Mr. W. H.* 
* all happiness ’ and ‘ eternity,* such eternity as Shake¬ 
speare in the text of the sonnets conventionally foretold 
for his own verse. When Thorpe was organising tlie issue 
of Marlowe’s ‘ First Book of Lucan ’ in 1000, he sought 
the patronage of Edward Blount, a friend in the trade. 

‘ W. H.’ was doubtless in a like position.^ When Thorpe 
dubbed ‘ Mr. W. H.,’ with characteristic magniloquence, 

in the footnotes to the Sotmois m the Caxton Shakespeare (1900), vol. 
xix., and in Tke Frcivch Renaissance tn England, 1910, pp. 266 seep The 
chief recent separate editions of the Sonnets with critical apparatus 
arc those of Gerald Massey (1B72, reissued 1888), Edward Dowden(1875, 
reissued 1896), Thomas Tyler (1890), George Wyiidham (1898), Samuel 
Butler (1809), and Dean Booohing (J90<(). Butler and Doan Beeching 
argue that the sonnets wore addressed to an unknown youth of no high 
birth, who was the private friend, and not the jmtron, of the poet. 
Massey identifies the young man to whom many of the sonnets wuro 
addressed with the Earl uf Southamjiton. Tyler anenpts the identi¬ 
fication with William Horbori, Earl of Pembroke. Mr C. M. Walsh, 
in Shakespear. & Comphle Sonnets (1008), includes the sonnets from the 
plays, holds aloof from the conflicting theories uf solution, arranges 
the poems in a new order on internal evidence only, and odds new 
and useful illustrations from classical aouices. 

^ * W. H.’ is host identified with a stutiuner’s assistant, William Hall, 
who was professionally engaged, like Thorpe, in procuring * copy.* lu 
1606 * W. H.’ won a conspicuous success in that direction, and con¬ 
ducted his operations under cover of the familiar initials. In that 
year * W. H.’ announced that he had procured a neglected manuscript 
poem —A Fcmrc-fould Meditation —^by the Jesuit Robert Southwell 
who had been executed in 1596, and ho published it with a dedication 
(signed * W. H.*) vaunting his good fortune in meeting with such 
treasuro-trove (see Appendix v.) 

H 
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* the onlie begetter [i,e. obtainer or procurer] of these 
ensuing sonnets,’ he merely indicated that that personage 
was the first of the publishing fraternity to procure a 
manuscript of Shakespeare’s sonnets and to make possible 
its surreptitious issue. In accordance with custom, Thorpe 
gave the procurer’s initials only, because he was an intimate 
associate who was known by those initials to their common 
circle of friends. Thorpe’s ally was not a man of such 
general reputation as to render it likely that the printing 
of his full name would excite additional interest in the 
book or attract buyers. 

It has been assumed that Thorpe in this boastful 
preface was covertly addressing, under the initials ‘ Mr. 
W. H.,’ a young nobleman, to whom (it is argued) the 
sonnets were originally addressed by Shakespeare. But 
this assumption ignores the clementaiy principles of i>ab- 
lishing transactions of the day, and especially of those 
of the type to which Thorpe’s efforts were confined.^ 
There was nothing mysterious or fantastic, although from 
a modem point of view there was much that lacked 
principle, in Thorpe’s methods of business. His choice 
of patron for this, as for all his volumes, was dictated 
by his mercantile interests. He was under no induce¬ 
ment and in no position to take into consideration ci.:- 
cumstanoes touching Shakespeare’s private affairs 


^ It has been wrongly inferred that Shakespeare assorts in Sonnets 
cxxxv.-vi. and cxhii. that the young friend to whom ho addro&biMJ some 
of the sonnets boro his own Christian name of Will (soe f<. jk full examiua 
tion of these sonnets Appendix mii.) Further, it has been faniasticaily 
suggested that the friend’s surname was Hughes, hoc ose ot a pun 
supposed to lurk in the line (xx. 7) describing the youth (in the original 
text) as ’ A man m how, all Hews in his oontrowling ’ (i r. a man in hue, 
or complexion,who exerts, by virtue of his fasoination, control or mfluenoe 
over the hues or complexion of all he meets). Three othei applications 
to the youth of the ordinary uord ‘ hue ’ (of. ‘ your sweet hue,* oiv. II) 
are oaprioiously held to oorroborate the theory. On such grounds a few 
critics have claimed that the fnend’s name was William Hughes. No 
known contemporary of that name, either in age or position in life, 
bears any resemblance to the young man who is addrossed by Shake* 
speare in his Sonneta (oi Notes and Queries, 6th sor. v. 443).f 
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poet, through all but the earliest stages of his career, 
belonged socially to a world that was cut off by impass¬ 
able barriers from that in which Thorpe pursued his ques¬ 
tionable calling. It was outside Thorpe’s aim to seek to 
mystify his customers by investing a dedication with a 
cryptic significance. 

No peer of the day, moreover, bore a name which 
could be represented by the initials ‘ Mr. W. H.’ Shake¬ 
speare was never on terms of intimacy (although the 
contrary has often been asserted) with William (Herbert), 
third Earl of Pembroke, when a youthBut were complete 
proofs of tlie acquaintanceship forthcoming, they would 
throw no liglit on Tliorpe's ‘ Mr. W. H.* Tlio Earl of 
Pembroke was, from his birth to the date of his succession 
to the earldom in 1601, known by the courtesy title of 
Lord Herbert and by no other name, and he could not have 
been designated at any period of his life by the symbols 
’ Mr. W. H.* In 1609 the Earl of Pembroke was a high 
officer of state, and numerous books were dodicated to 
I'im in all the splendour of his many titles. Star-Cliamber 
r-enalties would have been exacted of any publisher or 
'.utiior who denied him in print his titular distinctions, 
'’horpp nad occasion to detiicatc tAvo boolvs to the earl 
in '.?.er years, and he there showed not merely that 
-h*' .v-as fully acquainted with the compulsory etiquette, 
bu tiiat his tradesmanlike temperament rendered him 
eager to improve on the conventional lormulas of 
servility. Arv further consideration of Thorj)e’B address 
. .Mr, W. H. belongs to the biographies of Thorpe 
aj.ci his friend ; it lies outside the scope of Shakespeare’s 
biography.* 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ ignore the somewhat complex 

^ See Appendix vi, ‘ Mr. William Herbert,’ and vii. ‘ Shakespeare 
and the Earl of Pembroke.’ 

* The full reanlta of my reseorobes into Thorpe’s history, hia method! 
of business, and the significance of his dedicatory addresses, of whioli 
four ora extant besides that prefixed to the volume of Sh^espeare’s 
Sonnets in 1609, are given in Appendix v, ‘ The True History of 
Thomas Thorpe and “ Mr. W. H.” ’ 
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flcheme of metre adopted by Petrarch whom the EHza< 
bethan sonnetteers, like the French and Italian sonnet- 
teers of the sixteenth century, recognised 
of IhS to be in most respects their master. The 
Smiets foreign writers strictly divided their poems into 
an octave and a sestet, and they subdivided 
each octave into two quatrains, and each sestet into two 
tercets {Ma, Ma, cde, cde). The rh3Tne8 of the regular 
foreign pattern are so repeated as never to exceed a total 
of five, and a couplet at the close is sternly avoided. 
Following the example originally set by Surrey and Wyatt, 
and generally pursued by his contemporaries, Shake- 
peare’s sonnets aim at far greater metrical simplicity than 
the Italian or the French. They consist of three deca¬ 
syllabic quatrains with a concluding couplet; the quatrains 
rhyme alternately, and independently of one another; 
the number of different rhyming syllables reach a total 
of seven {ahah cdcd cfef (jg)} A single sonnet does 
not always form an independent poem. As in the French 
and Italian sonnets of the period, and in those of Spenser, 
Sidney, Daniel, and Drayton, the same train of thought 
is at times pursued continuously through two or more. 


* The motriool ntructure of tho fourteon-lmo stanza a<lopted by 
Shakespeare is in no way peculiar to himself. It is tho typo recognised 
by Elizabethan wntors on metre as correct and customary in England 
long before he wrote. George Gascoigne, in his Certayne Notes of 
Instruction concerning the making of Verse, or Rymc in English (published 
in Gasooigno’s Posits, 1575), defined sonnets thus : * Fourotene lynos, 
every lyne conteyning tonno syllables. The first twelve to rymo in 
staves of fouro lynos by cross metro and tho last two ryming togither, 
do conclude the whole.’ In twenty-one of tho 108 sonnets of which 
Sidney’s collection entitled Astrophd and Stdla consists, the rhymes 
aro on tho foreign model and tho final couplet is avoided. But these 
are uxoepiional. Spenser interlooes his rhymes more subtly than 
Shakespeare; but he is faithful to tho closing couplet. As is not 
uncommon in Elizabethan sonnet-oolloctions, one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (xcix.) has fifteen linos; another (exxvi.) has only twelve lines 
in rhymud couplets (of. Lodge’s PhiUis, Nos. vui. and xxvL); and a 
third (oxlv.) is m octosyllabics. But it is doubtful whether the second 
and third of these sonnets rightly belong to the collection. They 
were probably written as independent lyrics . see p. 16(>, note 1. 
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T^e collection of Shakespeare's 154 sonnets thus has the 
aspect of a series of detached poems, many in a varying 
number of fourteen-line stanzas. The longest sequence 
(i.-xvii.) numbers seventeen sonnets, and in Thorpe’s 
edition opens the volume. 

^ It is unlikely that the order in which the poems were 
printed follows the order in which they were written. 
Want Of Endeavours have been made to detect in 
continuity, the original arrangement of the poems a 
connected narrative, but the thread is on any showing 
constantly interrupted.^ It is usual to divide tlie sonnets 
The two groups, and to represent tliat all those 

•groups.’ numbered i.-cxxvi. by Thorpe were addressed 
to a young man, and all those numbered cxxvii.-cliv. were 
addressed to a woman. This division cannot be literally 
justified. In the first group some eighty of tlie sonnets 
can be proved to be addix'Ssed to a man by the use of the 
masculine pronoun or some other unequivocal sign; but 
among the remaining forty there is no clear indication of 
the addressee’s sex. Many of these forty are meditative 
soliloquies which address no person at all (cf. cv. cxvi. 
cxix. cxxi.) A few invoke abstractions like Death (Ixvi.) 
or Time (cxxiii.), or ‘ benefit of ill ’ (cxix.) The twelve- 
lined poem (cxxvi.), the last of the first ‘group,’ does little 
more than sound a variation on the conventional poetic 
invocations of Cupid or Love personified as a boy who is 
warned that he must, in due course, succumb to Time’s 

* If tho cj..bioal iiigbnuity which has detected a ountinuous thread of 
narrative in tho order that ThorjK) printed Shakospoaro’s sonnets were 
applied to tho bookseUors’ miscellany of sonm^ts called Diana (1504), 
that volume, which rakes together sonnot.s on all kinds of amorous 
subjects from all quarters and numbers them consocutively, could be 
made to reveal the sequence of an individual lover’s moods quite as 
readily, and, if no external bibliographical evidence were admitted, quite 
as convincingly, as Thorpe’s collection of >Shakcspeare's sonnots Almost 
all Elizabethan sonnets, despite their varying pootio value, are not 
merely substantially in the like metro, but are pitched 11 what sounds 
superficially to be the same key of pleading or yearning. Thus almost 
every collection gi\ es at a fint pcnisal a <ip(X'ious and delusii e impression 
of homogeneity. 
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inexorable law of death.^ And there is no valid objec¬ 
tion to the assumption that the poel; inscribed the rest 
of these forty sonnets to a woman (cf. xxi. xlvi. xlvii.) 
Similarly, the sonnets in the second ‘ group ’ (cxxvii.- 
cliv.) have no uniform superscription. Six invoke no 
person at all. No. cxxviii. is an overstrained compli¬ 
ment on a lady playing on the virginals. No. cxxix. is a 
metaphysical disquisition on lust. No. cxlv. is a playful 
lyric in octosyllabics, like Lyly’s song of * Cupid and 
Campaspe,* and its tone has close affinity to that and 
other of Lyly’s songs. No. cxlvi. invokes the soul of man. 
Nos. cliii. and cliv. soliloquise on an ancient Greek apqlogiie 
on the force of Cupid’s firc.^ 

The choice and succession of topics in each ‘ group ’ 
give to neither genuine cohesion. In the first ‘ group ’ 


Main 
topics of 
the first 
' group.’ 


the long opening sequence (i.-xvii.) forms the 
j)oet’s appeal to a young man to marry so 
that his youth and beauty may survive in 
children. There is ahnost a contradiction in 


terms between the poet’s handling of that topic and his 
emphatic boast in the two following sonnets (xviii.-xix.) 
that his verse alone is fully equal to the task of immor¬ 
talising his friend’s youth and accomplishments. The same 
asseveration is repeated in many later sonnets (cf. Iv. lx. 
Ixiii. Ixxiv. Ixxxi. ci. evii.) These assurances alternate with 
conventional adulation of the beauty of tlie object of the 
poet’s affections (cf. xxi. lii. Ixviii.) and descriptions of the 
effects of absence in intensif 3 dng devotion (cf. xlviii. 1. cxiii.) 


^ Shakospoaro merely warns his ‘ lovely boy' that, though he be 
now the ‘ minion ’ of Nature’s ‘ pleasure,’ ho will not succood in defying 
Time's inexorable law. Sidney addresses in a lighter vein Cupid as 
’ blind hitting boy,' as in his Asirophd (No. xlvi.) Cupid is similarly 
invoked in throe of Drayton’s sonnets (No. xxvi. in the edition of 
1694, and Nos. xxxiii. and xxxiv. in that of 1606), and in six in Fulke 
Grevillo’s oolleotion entitled Gadica (cf. Ixxxiv., beginning * Farewell, 
sweet boy, complain not of my truth ’). A similar theme to that of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet exxvi. is treated by John Ford in the song 
* Love is over dying,’ m his tragedy of TJie Broken Heart, 1633. 

* See p. 186, note 
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There are man^ reflections on the nocturnal torments of 
a lover {cf. xxvii. xxviii. xliii. bd.) and on his blindness to 
the beauty of spring or summer when he is separated from 
his love (cf. xcvii. xcviii.) At times a youth is rebuked for 
sensual indulgences; he has BougLt and won the favour 
^f the poet’s mistress in the poet’s absence, but the poet 
is forgiving (xxxii.-xxxv. xl.-xlii. Ixix. xcv.~xcvi.) In 
Sonnet Ixx. the young man whom the poet addresses is 
credited with a different disposition and experience : 

And thou preseut'st a pure unstained prime. 

^ Thou host pass’d by the ambush of lyoung days. 

Either not assail’d, or viotor being oharg'd I 


At times melancholy overwhelms the writer : he despairs 
of the corruptions of the age (Ixvi.), reproaches himself 
with carnal sin (cxix.), declares himself weary of his pro¬ 
fession of acting (cx. cxi.), and foretells his approaching 
death (Ixxi.-lxxiv.) Throughout are dispersed obsequious 
addresses to the youth in his capacity of solo patron of 
the poet’s verse (cf. xxiii. xxxvii. c. ci. ciii. civ.) But in 
one sequence the friend is sorrowfully reproved for be¬ 
stowing his patronage on rival poets (Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.) In 
three sonnets near the close of the first group in the original 
edition, the writer gives varied assurances of his constancy 
in love or friendship which apply indifferently to man or 
woman (cf. exxii. exxiv. exxv.) 

In two sonnets of the second ‘ group ’ (cxxvii. cliv.) 
the poet compliments his mistress on her bW-k complexion 


Mom 
topics of 
the second 
‘ group ’ 


and raven-black hair and eyes. In twelve 
sonnets he hotly denounces his ‘ dark ’ mistress 
for her proud disdain of his affection, and for 
her manifold infidelities with other men. 


Apparently continuing a theme of the first * group * 
the poet rebukes a woman for having beguiled his friend 
to yield himself to her seductions (cxxxiii.-oxxxvi.) 
[Elsewhere he makes satiric reilcctioiis on the extravagant 
compliments paid to the fair sex by other sonnetteers 
(No. exxx.), or lightly quibbles on his name^ of * Will * 
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(cxxx.-vi.)—the word ‘will* being capable of many 
meanings in Elizabethan English. In tone and subject- 
matter numerous sonnets in the second as in the first 
‘ group * lack visible sign of coherence witb those they 
immediately precede or follow. 

It is not merely a close study of the text that confutes 
the theory, for which recent writers have fought hard, of 
a logical continuity in Thorpe’s arrangement of the poems 
in 1609. There remains the historic fact that readers 
and publishers of the seventeenth century acknowledged 
no sort of significance in the order in which the poems 
first saw the light. When the sonnets were printed for 
a second time in 1640—thirty-one years after their first 
appearance—they were presented in a completely different 
order.^ The short descriptive titles which were then 
8 upx)liod to single sonnets or to short unbroken sequences 
proved that the collection was regarded as a disconnected 
series of occasional ])oems in more or less amorous vein. 

In whatever order Shakespeare’s sonnets be studied, 
the claim that has been advanced in their behalf to rank 
as autobiographical documents can only be 
accepted with many qualifications. The fact 
that they create in many minds the illusion 
of a series of earnest personal confessions 
does not justify their treatment by the bio¬ 
grapher as self-evident excerpts from the poet’s auto¬ 
biography. Shakespeare’s mind was dominated and 
engrossed by genius for drama, and his supreme masteiy 
of dramatic power i*enders it unlikely that any production 
of his pen should present an unqualified piece of auto- 
biogi*aphy. The emotion of the sonnets may on a priori 
grounds well owe much to that dramatic instinct which 
reproduced intuitively in the plays the subtlest thought 
and feeling of which man’s mind is capable. In his 
drama Shakespeare acknowledged that ‘ the truest poetry 
is the most feigning.’ The exclusive embodiment in verse 


Lack of 
genumc 
sentiment 
in Eliza¬ 
bethan 
sonnets. 


' See p. 5:1() %nfra. 
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of me^e private introspection was barely known to bis 
era, and in this phrase the dramatist paid an explicit 
tribute to the potency in poetic literature of artistic 
impulse and control contrasted with^ the impotency of 
personal sensation, which is scarcely capable of discipline. 
To f^w of the sonnets can a controlling artistic impulse 
be denied by criticism. To pronounce them, alone of his 
extant work, wholly free of that ‘feigning,’ which he 
Identified with ‘ the truest poetry,’ is almost tantamount 
to denying his authorship of them, and to dismissing them 
from the Shakespearean canon. 

In spite of their poetic superiority to those of his 
contemporaries, Shakespeare’s sonnets cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from the class of poetic endeavour with w'hich 
they were identified in Shakespeare’s own time. Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnets of all degrees of merit were commonly 
the artificial products of the poet’s fancy. A strain of per¬ 
sonal emotion is discernible in a detached effort, and is 
vaguely traceable in a few sequences; but autobiogra¬ 
phical confessions were not the stuff of which the Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnet was made. The typical collection of Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnets was a mosaic of plagiarisms, a medley of 
imitative or assimilative studi('B. Echoes of the French 
or of the Italian sonnetteers, with their Platonic idealism, 
are usually the dominant notes. The echoes often have 
a musical quality peculiar to themselves. Daniel’s fine 
sonnet (xlix.) on ‘ Care-ciiarmcr sleep,’ altliough directly 
inspired by the Frencli, breatlies a finer melody than the 
sonnet of Pierre de Brach ^ apc»strophi8ing ‘ le 
pendcnco sommeil chasse-soin ’ (in tlie collection entitled 
on French ‘ Les Amours d’Aym6o ’), or the sonnet of 
modcK^*" Philippe Desportes invoking ‘ Sommeil, paisible 
fils de la nuit solitaire ’ (in the collection 
entitled ‘ Amours d’Hippolyte ’). But, throughout Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnet literature, the heavy debt to classical Italian 

» 

1 1647-1604. Cf. Do Brach, (Euvna PoHiquM, edited by Reinhold 
Dezeimeris, 1861, i. pp. 69-60. 
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and French effort is unmistakable.^ Spenser, in 1569, at the 
outset of his literary career, avowedly translated numerous 
sonnets from Du Bellay and from Petrarch, and his friend 
Gabriel Harvey bestowed on him the title of ‘ an English 
Petrarch’—^the highest praise that the critic conceived 
it possible to bestow on an English sonnetteer.^ Thomas 
Watson in 1582, in his collection of metrically irregular 
sonnets which he entitled ‘ 'EKATOMIIAGIA, or A 
Passionate Century of Love,’ prefaced each poem, which 

^ See Apjrandices ix. and x. Of the vastness of the debt that the 
Elizabethan sonnet owed to foreign poets, a fuller estimate is given by 
the present writer in his preface to Eltzabethan Sonnets (2 vols. 1904), 
in the revised edition of Arber’s English Oarner. 

* Gabriel Harvey, in his Pierces Supererogation (1593, p. 61), after 
enthusiastio commendation of Petrarch’s sonnets (‘ Petrarch’s invention^ 
18 pure love itself; Petrarch’s elocution pure beauty itself *), justifies the 
common English practice of imitating them on the ground that ‘ all the 
noblest Italian, Prenoli, and Sfianish poets have in their several veins 
Petrarohized; and it is no dibhonuur for the daintiest or divmest Muse 
to be hiB scholar, whom the amiablest invention and boautifullest 
elocution acknowledge their master.’ Both Eronch and English son- 
netteers habitually admit that they are open to the charge of plagiarising 
Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura (cf. X>u Bellay’s Les Ainours, ed. Beoq 
do Pouquii-ros, 1876, p. 186, and Darnel’s Delia, Sonnet xxxviii.) 
The dependent relations in which both English and French sonnotteers 
stood to Petrarch may bo best realised by oomparmg such a popular 
sonnet of the Italian master as No. ciii. (or in some editions Ixxxviii.) in 
Soiutti in Vita di M. Laura, begmnmg ‘ S’ amor non e, ohe dunque 
u quel ch’ i* sento ? ’ with a rendermg of it into French like that of 
De Balf in his Amours de Francine (ed. Becq do Fouquieres, p. 121), 
beginning * Si co n’ost pas Amour, quo sent donques mon ooeur ? ’ or 
with a rendering of tho same sonnet into English bke that by Watson in 
his Passionate Century, No. v., beginning * If’t bee not love I feele, 
wbut IS it then ? ’ imitation of Petrarch is a constant characteristic 
of the English sonnot throughout tho sixteenth century from the date of 
tho earhost efforts of Surrey and Wyatt. It is interestmg to compare 
tho skill of tho early and late sonnettoors in rendering the Italian master. 
Petrarch’s sonnet In vita di M. Laura (No. Ixxx. or Ixxxi., beginning 
* Cosore, poi oho ’1 traditor d’ Egitto ’) was independently translated 
both by Sir Thomas Wyatt, about 1530 (ed. Boll, p. 66), and by Francis 
Davison in his Poetical Rhapsody (1602, ed. BuUen, i. 90). Petrarch’s 
sonnet (No. xov. or cxui., beginning ‘Pommi ove ’1 Sol uccide i fiori e 
r erba ’) was also rendered independently both by Wyatt (cf. Puitenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie, od. Arbor, p. 231) and by Drummond of Haw* 
thorndon (tni. Ward, i. 100, 221). 
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he ter|;tied a ‘ passion/ with a prose note of its origin and 
intention. Watson frankly informed his readers that one 
‘ passion ’ was ‘ wholly translated out of Petrarch *; that 
in another passion * he did very busily ^tate and augment 
a certain ^e of Bonsard ’; while ‘ the sense or matter 
of third ” was taken out of Serafino in his “ Stram- 
botti.” * In every case Watson gave the exact reference 
to his foreign original, and frequently appended a quota¬ 
tion.^ Drayton in 1594, in the dedicatory sonnet of his 
collection of sonnets entitled ‘ Idea,’ declared that it was 
* a fault too common in this latter time * ' to filch from 
Desportes or from Petrarch’s pen,’ * Lodge did not 
acknowledge his many literal borrowings from Bonsard 
and Ariosto, but he made a plain profession of indebted¬ 
ness to Desportes when he wrote : ‘ Few men are able to 
second the sweet conceits of Pliilippe Desportes, whose 
poetical writings are ordinarily in everybody’s hand.’ * 

' Eight of Watson’s sonnets aro, according to his own account, 
renderings from Petrarch; twelve oru from Seralino dell’ Aquila (1466~ 
1600 ); four each como from Strozza, an Itahan jioot, and from Bonsard ; 
throe from the Italian poot Agnolo Fironzuola (1493-1648); two each 
from the Ereneh jioot, Etii;nno Porcadcl, known os Forcatulus (1614 ?- 
1673), the Itahan Girolamo Puraboscu (//. 1648), and Aeneas Sylvius; 
while many ore based on passages from such authors as (among the 
Greeks) Sophocles, Theocritus, Apollonius of Bhodos (author of the 
epic Argonautica); oi (among the Latins) Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Propertius, Seneca, Pliny, Lucan, Martial, Valerius Flaoous; 
or (among other modern Italians) Angelo Poliziano (1464-1494) and 
Baptista Mantuanus (1448-161G); or (among other modern French¬ 
men) Gervasius Sepmus of Saumur, writer of eclogues after tho manner 
of Virgil and Mar.k Janus. ' 

* Ho importanoo con be attached to Drayton’s pretensions to greater 
originality than his rivals. Tho very line in which he makes tho claim 
(‘ 1 am no pick-purso of another’s wit ’) is a verbatim quotation 
from a sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney {Antrophd aiid Htclla, Ixxiv. 8), and 
is originally from an epigram of Persius. 

- Lodge’s Margante, p. 79. See Appendix ix. for tho text of 
Desportes’s sonnet {Diane, livro ii. No. iii.) and Lodge’s translation 
in PhiUts. Lodge gave two other translations of the same sonnet of 
Desportes—in his romance of Rosalind (Hunterian Society’s reprint, 
p. 74), and in his volume of poems coUed Hcillaes Metamorpltosis (p. 44). 
Many sonnets in Lodge’s PhiUia are rendered with equal literalness 
from Bonsard, Ariosto, Paschale, and others. 
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Dr. Giles Fletcher, who in his collection of sonnet^ called 
‘ Licia ’ (1593) simulated the varying moods of a lover 
under the sway of a great passion as successfully as most 
of his rivals, state^ on his title-page that his poems were 
all written in ‘ imitation of the best Latin poets and others.* 
Very many of the love-sonnets in the series of sixtj^-dght 
penned ten years later by William Drummond of Haw- 
thomden have been traced to their sources not merely in 
the Italian sonnets of Petrarch, and the sixteenth-century 
poets Guarini, Bembo, Giovanni Battista Marino, Tasso, 
and Sannazzaro, but in the French verse of Ronsard, of 
his colleagues of the P16iade, and of their half-forgotten 
disciples.^ The Elizabethans usually gave the fictitious 
mistresses after whom their volumes of sonnets were called 
the names that had recently served the like purpose in 
France. Daniel followed Maurice Seve * in christening his 
collection ‘ Delia ’; Constable followed Desportes in 
christening his collection ‘ Diana ’; while Drayton not 
only apphed to his sonnets on his title-page in 1694 the 
French term ‘ Amours,’ but bestowed on his imaginaiy 
lieroino the title of Idea, which seems to have been the 
invention of Claude de Pontoux,^ although it was employed 
by other French contemporaries. 

With good reason Sir Philip Sidney warned the public 
that ‘ no inward toucli ’ was to be expected from sonnotteers 
of his day, whom he describes as 

[Mon] that do dictionary’s method bring 
Into thoir rhymes running in rattling rows; 

[MunJ that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes 
With newborn sighs and denizened wit do sing. 

Sidney unconvincingly claimed greater sincerity for his 
own experiments. But ‘ even amorous sonnets in the 
gallantcst and sw'cetest civil vein,* wrote Gabriel Harvey 

* See Drummond’s Poetns, od. W. C. Ward, in Muses’ Library, 
1804, i. 207 soq.; and The Poetical H’orA's of William Drummond, 
od. L. E. Kastnor (Manchester University Press), 1913, 2 vols 

’ Sere’s Dilie. was first published at Lyons m 1344. 

* Pontoux’s L'ldie was published at Lyons lu 1579, just after the 
autlior’s death. 
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in *Pi^e8 Supererogation* in 1593, *are but dainties 
of a pleasurable wit,* Drayton*s sonnets more nearly 
approached Shakespeare’s in quality than those 


ad^sSon? of contemporary. Yet^Drayton told the 

o£ insin- readers of his collection entitled ‘ Idea * ^ 

ccrity. 

(after the French) that if any souglit genuine 
passion in them, they had better go elsowhcro. ‘ In all 
humours s'poriivdy he ranged,* he declared. Dr. Giles 
i’letcher, in 1593, introduced his collection of imitative 
sonnets entitled ‘ Licia, or Poems of Love,’ witli the 
warning, ‘ Now in that I have written love sonnets, if any 
man measure my affection by my style, let him say I am 
in love. . . . Here, take this by the way ... a man may 
write of love and not be in love, os well as of husbandry 
and not go to the plough, or of witches and bo none, or 
of holiness and be profane.’ ^ 

The dissemination of falst‘ or artificial sentiment by 
the sonnettcers, and their monotonous and mechanical 
treatment of ‘ tlie pangs of despised lovo ’ or the joys 
of requited affection, did not escape the censure of con¬ 
temporary criticism, 'fhe air soon rang with sarcastic 


^ In two of hiH century of ^onnot^ (No.s. xiii. ami xxiv. in iito 1504 
edition, renumbered xxxu and lin. in 1619 edition) Drayton aHHoris 
that hi» ‘fair Idea’ ombodicxl traitn of an idoniiiiablo lady of hid 
aoquaintanco (bco p. 4(is infra), ami ho ropoatn tho statomont, in two 
other short poems; but tliu fumlamontal principles of his sonnettooring 
exploits are defined explicitly in Sonnet xviii. in tho 15ff4 ixlition. 

Some, when lu rhynio they of thnr loves do toll, . . . 

Only "ill [»e. cull onlyj on jtiy divlno Jdoa 

Joachim du Bollay, ono of tho French poets who anticipated Drayton 
in addressing sonnets to ‘ L’Ideo,’ loft tho roudor in no doubt of his 
intent by concluding one poem thus : 

rJi, ft mim azno, au plus hiult oivl ftulilfto 
I’u y pourras repot!nob>tro I'liUs! 

Do la beauto qii'on cc mondn j'adore. 

(Dn BoUay’s Olive, No. cxiii., published in 1568.) 

* Ben Jonsou, echoing without iicknowledginont an Italian oritio’s 
epigram (cf. Athencrum, July 9, 1904), told Drummond of Hawthorudon 
that ‘ be cursed Petrarch for redacting versos to, sonnots whioh ho 
said wore like that tyrant’s bod, whore some who wore too short wore 
rooked, others'too long cut short ’ fJonson’s ^"enver«a(toTW, p. 4). 
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Contem¬ 
porary 
censure 
of sonnet- 
tcers* false 
sentiment 


protests from the most respected writers of th^ d&y. 
In early life Gabriel Harvey wittily parodied the mingling 
of adulation and vituperation in the conven¬ 
tional sonnet-sequence in his ‘ Amorous Odious 
Sonnet "^intituled The Student’s Loove or 
Hatrid.’ ^ Chapman in 1595, in a seri^ of 
sonnets entitled ’ A Coronet for his mistress 
Philosophy,’ appealed to his literary comrades to abandon 
‘ the i>ainted cabinet ’ of tlie love-sonnet for a coffer of* 
genuine worth. But the most resolute of the censors of 
the sonnetteering vogue was the poet and lawyer, Sir John 
Davies. In a sonnet addressed about 1696 to his friend 
Sir Anthony Cooke (the patron of Drayton’s ‘ Idea ’) he 
inveighed against the ‘ bastard sonnets ’ which ‘ base 
rhymers ’ ‘ daily ’ begot ‘ to their own shames and poetry’s 
disgrace.’ In his anxiety to stamp out the folly he 
• Gulling wrote and circulated in manuscript a specimen 
Sonnets.’ series of nine ‘ gulling sonnets ’ or parodies of 
the conventional efforts.* Even Shakespeare does not 
seem to have escafied Davies’s condemnation. Sir John 
is especially severe on the sonnetteers who handled con¬ 
ceits based on legal tcchnicaliti('s, and his eighth * gullihg 
sonnet,’ in which he ridicult;s the application of law terms 
to affairs of the heart, may w^ell have been suggested by 
Shakespeare’s legal phraseology in his Sonnets Ixxxvii, 
and exxiv. ®; while Davies’s Sonnet ix., beginning : 

To lovo, my lord, I do knight’s service owe, 
must have parodied Shakespeare’s Sonnet xxvi., beginning : 

Lord of my lovo, to whom in vassalage, &c.* 


‘ Seep. 194tn/ra. 

* They wore first printed by Dr. Grosart for the Chetham Society 
in 1873 in his edition of ' the Dr. Farmer MS.,’ a sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth oontuiy commonplace book preserved in the Chetham Library 
at Manchester, pt. i. pp. 76-81. Dr. Grosart also included the poems 
in his edition of Sir John Davies’s Worku, 1876, ii. 53-62. 

* Davies’s Sonnet viii. is printed m Appendix ix, p. 713 infra. 

* See p. 198 infra. 
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Echoes of the critical hostility are heard, it is carious 
to note, in nearly all the references that Shakespeare 
Shake- himself makes to sonnetteering in his plays, 
speare’s * Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting,* 
SSSons to exclaims Biron in ‘ Love’S Labour’s Lost * 
s^^sin (iv. iii, 158). In ‘The Two Gentlemen of 

^ Verona * (m. ii. 68 seq.) there is a satiric touch 

in the recipe for the conventional love-somiet which 
Proteus offers the amorous Duke : 

You must lay bmo to tangle hor desires 
By wailful sonnets whoso composed rimes 
Should bo full fraught with servicoable vows . . . 

^ Say that upon the altar of hor beauty 

You sacrifice your sighs, your tctars, your heart. 

Mercutio treats Elizabethan sonnetteors oven less respect¬ 
fully when alluding to them in his flouts at Romeo : ‘ Now 
is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, 

* to his lady, was but a kitchcn-wonch. Marry, she had a 
better love to be-rhyrne hor.’^ In later plays Shake¬ 
speare’s disdain of the sonnet is equally pronounced. In 
‘ Henry V ’ (in. vii. 33 et seq.) the Dauphin, after bestowing 
ridiculously magniloquent commendation on his cliargor, 
remarks : ‘ I once writ a sonnet in his praise, and begun 
thus: “ Wonder of nature! ” * The Duke of Orle^ins re¬ 
torts : ‘ I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress.’ 
Tlie Dauphin replies : * Then did they imitate that which 
I composed to my courser ; for my horse is my mistreas.’ 
In ‘ Much Ado about Nothing ’ (v. ii. 4-7) Margaret, Hero’s 
waiting-woman, mockingly asks Benedick U) ‘ write her 
a sonnet in praise of her beauty.’ Benedick jestingly 
promises one ‘ in so high a style that no man living shall 
come over it.* Subsequently (v. iv. 87) Benedick is con¬ 
victed, to the amusement of his friends, of penning ‘ a 
halting sonnet of his own pure brain ’ in praise of Beatrice. 

The claim of Sidney, Drayton, and others that their 
efforts were free of the fantastic insincerities of fellow- 


* Borneo and Juliet, n. iv. 41 -4. 
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practitioners waa repeated by Shakespeare. More than 
once in Ms sonnets Shakespeare declares that his verse 
is innocent of the ‘ strained touches ’ of rhetoric 
(Ixxxii. 10), of the ‘ proud * and * false com- 
conventional pares ’ (xxi. and cxxx.), of the ‘ newfound 
oPs^nc ^7 methods ’ and ‘ compounds strange ’ (Ispvi. 

4)—which he imputes to the sonnettdi^nng 
work of contemporaries.^ Yet Shakespeare modestly ad¬ 
mits elsewhere (Ixxvi. 6) that he keeps ‘ invention in a noted 
weed ’ (».e. he is faithful to the normal style). Shake¬ 
speare’s protestations of veracity are not always distin¬ 
guishable from the like assurances of other Elizabethan 
sonnetteors. 

^ Cf. Sirlncy’s AftlrojJtel and Stella, Sonnut iii., where the poet affirms 
that his Bolo insitiralion is his beloved’s natural beauty. 

X/Ut daiuty wits cry on the Bisters nine . . . 

Snnobling ntw-found tropos with problcn<8 old, 

Or with strange piirich Oacb Unc . • . 

PlirusoB and i>roblema from iny resi'b do grow. . . 
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THB CONCEITS OF THE SONNETS 

At a first glance a far larger proportion of Shakespeare's 
sonnets give the reader the illusion of personal confessions 
than those of any contemporary, but when 
biographi- allowance has been mode foi* the current con- 
m^Shak?^ volitions of Elizabethan sonnottoering, os well 
speare’s as for Shakespeare's unapproached afiiuence in 
sonnets. dramatic instinct and invention—an aifiuonce 
which enabled him to identify himself with every phase 
of human emotion—the autobiographic element, although 
it may not be dismissed altogether, is scon to shrink to 
slender proportions. As soon as the collection of Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets is studied comparatively with the many 
thousand poems of cognate theme and form that the 
printing-presses of England, France, and Italy poured 
forth during the last years of the sixteenth ('.entury, a 
iiyast number of Shakespeare’s performances prove to 
be little more than trials of skill, often of buperlative 
merit, to which he.deemed himself challenged by the 
poetic effort of his own or of past ages at home and 
abroad. Francis Meres, the cntic of 1598, adduced 
not merely Shakespeare’s ' Venus and Adonis ’ and his 
* Lucrece’ but also ‘ his sugared sonnets ’ as evidence that 
the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare.’ Much of the poet’s thought 
in the sonnets bears obvious trace of Ovidian inspiration. 
But Ovid was only one of many nurturing forces. 
Echoes of Plato’s ethereal message filled the air of Eliza¬ 
bethan poetry. Plato, Ovid, Petrarch, Ronsard, and 

177 N 
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The 

imitative 

element. 


Desportes (among foreign authors of earlier time), SMney, < 
Watson, Constable, and Daniel (among native contempo¬ 
raries) seem to have quickened Shakespeare's 
sonnetteering energy in much the san^e fashion 
as historical writings, romances or plays of 
older and contemporary date ministered to his dranmtic 
activities. Of Petrarch’s and Ronsard’s sonnets scores 
were accessible to Shakespeare in English renderings, btft 
there are signs that to Ronsard and to some of Ronsard's 
fellow-countrymen Shakespeare's debt was often as direct 
as to tutors of his own race. Adapted or imitated ideaa 
or conceits are scattered over the whole of Shakespeare's 
collection. The transference is usually manipulated with 
consummate skill. Shakespeare invariably gives more 
than he receives, yet his primal indebtedness is rarely in 
doubt. It is just to interpret somewhat literally Shake¬ 
speare’s own modest criticism of his sonnets (Ixxvi. H-12): 

8 o ail my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already siient. 

The imitative or assimilative element in Shakespeare's 

* sugared sonnets ’ is large enough to refute the assertion 

that in them as a whole ho sought to ‘ unlock 
of'autobi^'^ his heart.’ ^ Few of the jioems have an indis- 
graphic putable right to bo regarded as untutored 

confessions i i 

cries of the soul. It is true that the sonnets 
in which the writer reproaches himself with sin, or gives 
expression to a sense of melancholy, offer at times a con¬ 
vincing illusion of autobiographic confessions. But the 
energetic lines in which the poet appears to reveal his 
inmost introspections arc often adaptations of the less 
forcible and less coherent utterances of contemporary 
poets, and the ethical or emotional themes are common 

^ Wordsworth in his sonnet on The Sonnet (1827) olaimed that 

* With this koy Shakespeare unlocked his heart ’—a judgment which 
Robert iVrowning, no mean psychologist or literary schc^r, strenuously 
attacked in the two poems At the Menmid and House (1876). Browning 
cited in the latter poem Wordsworth's assortiou, adding the gloss; 

' Did Bhakt'spi^ai e ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! ’ 
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t 

to a]|U 08 t all Elizabethan collections of sonnets.^ Shake¬ 
speare’s noble sonnet on the ravages of lust (cxzix.), for 
example, treats with marvellous force and insight a 
stereotyped topic of sonnetteers, ai^ it may have owed 
its immediate cue to Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnet on 
‘ p^e.’ a 

Plato’s ethereal conception of beauty which Petrarch 
first wove into the sonnet web became under the in¬ 
fluence of the metaphysical speculation of the 
^eare’s Renaissance a dominant element of the love 

SnceSions- sixteenth century Italy and France. 

In Shakespeare’s England, Spenser was Plato’s 
chief poetic apostle. But Shakespeare often caught in 
his sonnets the Platonic note with equal subtlety. Plato’s 
disciples greatly elaborated their master’s conception of 
earthly beauty as a reflection or ‘ shadow ’ of a heavenly 
essence or ‘pattern’ which, though immaterial, was the 
only true and perfect ‘ substance.’ Platonic or neo-Platonic 


^ The fine exordium of Sonuot cxix.: 

What potioti>i havo 1 drunk of Siron tunns, 

Distiiru from liiubccku foul ub hvll within, 

adopts expressions in Bamabu Barnes’s sonnet (No. xlix.), whore, 
after denouncing his mistress as a siron,’ that poet moohorontly 
ejaculates: 

From my loro’e limbeck [ac. have 1] still (di]stilled toars I 

Almost every note in the scale of sadness or self-roproaoh is sounded 
from time to time in J'otrarch’s sonnets. Tasso m l'^iccU'• delln Hmuu 
1682, p. ii. p. 26, has a sonnet (Loginning ' Vinca foriuua homai, se 
sotto il peso ’) wl .oil adumbrates Shakespeare’s Sonnets xxix. ( When in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes ’) and Ixvi. (‘ Tired with all those, 
for restful death I cry ’). Drummond of Hawthorndon translated 
Tasso’s sonnet in his sonnet (part i. No xxxiii.); while Drummond’s 
Sonnets xxv. (‘ What cruel star into this world was brought *) and 
xxxii. (‘ If crost with aU mishajis bo my pour life ’) are pitched in the 
identical key. 

® Sidney’s Certain Sonnel9 (No. xiii.) appended to AntropJtel arid 
Stella in the edition of ITidS. In Smirirdulfe Sounela ivntten by 
E. C. 1095, Sonnet xxzvii. beginning ‘ D lust, of sacred love the foul 
oorrupter,’ even more closely resembles Shakespeare’s sonnet in both 
phros^ogy and sentiment. E. C.’s rare volume is reprinted in the 
Lamport Garland (Roxburghe Club), 1881. 

N 2 
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‘ ideas * are the source of Shakespeare’s" metaphysical 
questionings (Sonnet liii. 1-4): 

What is yoar substance, whereof are you made 
That millions^ of strange shadows on you tend ? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend.^ 

Again, when Shakespeare identifies truth with beauty ® 
and represents both entities as independent of matter or 
time, he is proving his loyalty to the mystical creed of 
the Grffico-Italian Renaissance, which Keats subsequently 
summarised in the familiar lines : 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 
Yc know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Shakespeare’s favourite classical poem, Ovid’s ‘Meta¬ 
morphoses,’ which he and his generation knew well in 

Golding’s English version, is directly responsible 

S'ovfd’s for a more tangible thread of philosophical 

cosmic speculation which, after the manner of other 
theory. ^ ,,, , , 

contemporary poets, Shakespeare also wove 
dispersedly into the texture of his sonnets.® In varied 
periphrases he confesses to a fear that ‘ nothing ’ is 
‘ now ’; that ‘ that which is hath been before ’; that 
Time, being in a perpetual state of ‘ revolution,’ is for 
ever reproducing natural phenomena in a regular rotation ; 
that the most impressive efforts of Time, which the un¬ 
tutored mind regards as ‘ novel ’ or ‘ strange,’ ‘ are but 
dressings of a former sight,* merely the rehabilitations of 
a past experience, which fades only to repeat itself at 
some future epoch. 


^ The main [ihilosophic conceits of the Sonnets are easily traced to 
their sources. See J. S. Harrison, Platonism in English Poetry (New 
York, 1903); George Wj'ndham, The Poems of Shakespeare (London, 
1898), p. cxKii seq.; Lilian Winstanloy, Introduction to Spenser's 
Fours fiymnes (Cambridge, 1907). 

* Cf. ‘ Thy end is truth and beauty’s doom and date ’ (Sonnet xiv. 4). 

* Both truth and beauty on my love depend * (oi. 3); cf. liv. 1, 2. 

* The debt of Shakespeare’s sonnets to Ovid’s Metamorphoses has 
been w'orked out in detail by the present writer in an article in the 
Quarterly Revtew, April 1909. 
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The metaphysical argument has only a misty relevance 
to the poet's plea of everlasting love for his friend. The 
poet fears that Nature’s rotatoiy processes rob his passion 
of the stamp of originality. The reality and individuality 
of passionate experience appear to be prejudiced by the 
classical doctrine of universal ‘ revolution.’ With no very 
coherent logic he seeks refuge from his depression in an 
arbitraiy claim on behalf of his friend and himself to 
personal exemption from Nature’s and Time’s universal 
law which presumes an endless recurrence of * growth ’ and 
‘ waning.’ 

It is from the last book of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ 
that Shakespeare borrows his cosmic theory wliich, echoing 
Golding’s precise phrase, he defines in one place 
as * the conceit of this inconstant stay * ^ (xv. 9), 
and which he christens elsewhere ‘nature’s 
changing course ’ (xviii. 8), ‘ revolution * (lix. 
12), ‘interchange of state’ (Ixiv. 9), and ‘the 
course of altering things ’ (cxv. 8). But even more notable 
is Shakespeare’s literal conveyance from Ovid or from 
Ovid’s English translator of the Latin writer’s physio¬ 
graphic illustrations of the working of tlio alleged rotatory 
law. Ovid’s graphic appt'al to the witness of the sea 
wave’s motion— 


Shake¬ 

speare's 

borrowed 

physio¬ 

graphy. 


Aa every wave drives others forth, and that that comes behind 
Both thrusteth and ta thrust himself; oven so the times by kind 
Do fly and follow both at once and ovormoro renew 

is loyally adopted by Shakespeare in the fine lines : 

Like as the waves make tow aids the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Bach changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forw'ards do contend.—Sonnet lx. 1-4. 

Similarly Shakespeare reproduces Ovid’s vivid de¬ 
scriptions of the encroachments of land on sea and sea 


' Golding, Ovid's Elizabethan translator, when be 'writes | of the 
Ovidian theory of Nature’s unending rotation, repeatedly employs a 
negative periphrasis, of which the word ‘ stay ’ is the central} feature 
Thus he assorts that ' in all the world there ie not that that siandeth 
at a stay,' and that ' our bodies' and * the clr ments never stand at stay.* 
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on land which the Latin poet adduces from professedly 
personal observation as further evidence of matter’s endless 
rotations. Golding’s lines run : 

Even BO have planes oftentimes exchanged their esiaU, 

For 2 have seen it sea which was stibstarUiod ground aJate: 

Again where sea was, I have seen the same Income dry lan^< 

This passage becomes, under Shakespeare’s hand : 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And (he firm soil win of the watery main 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 

When / have seen such interchange of state .—(Sonnet Ixiv.) 

Shakespeare has no scruple in claiming to ‘ have seen ’ 
with his own eyes the phenomena of Ovid’s narration. 
He presents Ovid’s doctrine less confidently than the 
Latin writer. In Sonnet lix. he wonders whether ‘ five 


hundred courses of the sun ’ result in progress or in retro¬ 
gression, or whether they merely bring things back to the 
precise point of departure (11. 13-14). Yet, despite his 
hesitation to identify himself categorically with the doc¬ 
trine of ‘revolution,’ the fabric of his speculation is Ovid’s 
gift. 

In the same Ovidian quany Shakespeare may have 
found another pseudo-scientific theory on which he 
meditates in the Sonnets—xliv. and xlv.—the 
philosophic notion that man is an amalgam of the four 
conceits. elements—earth, water, air, and fire ; but that 

superstition was already a veteran theme of the sonnetteers 
at homo and abroad, and was accessible to him in many 
places outside Ovid’s pages.^ In Sonnet cvi. he argues 
that the splendid praises of beauty which had been devised 
by poets of the past anticipated the eulogies which his own 
idol inspired: 


So aU their praises arc but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for Ihey look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your vorih to sing. 


* Cf. Spenser, Iv.; Barnes's Parthenophe and Parthenophil, Ixxvii.; 
Fulko Greville’s Caltca, No. vii. 
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The. conceit, which has Platonic or neo-Platonic affinities, 
may well be accounted another gloss on Ovid’s cosmic 
philosophy. But Henry Constable, an English sonnetteer, 
who wrote directly under continental guidance, would 
here seem to have given Shakespeare an immediate cue : 

I* Miracle of the world, I never will deny 

That former poets pi'aiso the beauty of their days; 

But all these beatUies uvre hiU figures of thy praise, 

And aU those poets did of thee but prophesy.^ 

Anotiiier of Shakespeare’s philosophic fancies—the 
nimble triumphs of thought over space (xliv. 7-8)—is 
clothed in language which was habitual to Tasso, Ronsard, 
and their followers.® 

The simpler conceits wherewith Shakespeare illustrates 
love’s working under the mfluence of spring or summer. 
Amorous night 01 * sleep, often appear to ct^ho in deepened 
conceits notes Petrarch, Ronsard, Do Baif, and Des- 
portes, or English disciples of the Italian and French 
masters.® In Sonnet xxiv. Shakespeare develops the 

• In his Miscellaneous Sonnets (No. vii.) written about 1690 (see 
Hazlitt’e edition, 1859, p. 27)— not in his lhana. Cionstable significantly 
headed his sonnet: ‘ 'Po his MiatrisHP, upon occasion of a Petrarch he 
gave her, shoeing her the reason uhy the Italian commentators dissent 
so much in the exposition thereof.’ 

* Cf. Bonsard’s Amours, i. clxviii. (‘ Co fol pensor, pour s’cnvolor 
trop haut ’); Du BcJlay’s Olive, xlni. (‘ Pensor volugo, et logcr comme 
vent ’); Aniadis Jamyn, Somicl xxi. (' I'enfioi, qui peux en un moment 
grande erro courir *}; and Tasso’s Jttme (1683, Venice, i. p. 33} (‘ Como 
s’ human pensier di giungor tonta A1 luugo ’). 

^ Almost nil sixtccnth-contury sonnets on spring in the absence of 
the poet’s love (cf. Shahespoaros Sonnets xoviii. xeix.) play variations 
on the sentiment and phraseology of Petrarch’s woll-hnown sonnet 
xlii., ‘ In morte di M. Laura,’ beginning: 

Zeflro tonia o ‘1 bel tempo rlmcna, 

K i lion 0 1’ orbo, sun dnlco {aiiueUa. 

E garrir l^ogno o pianecr J<'ilomona, 

B pninavera canilida o vcrnisrlia. 

Itidono 1 pruti, 0 '1 del d rasnerona; 

OtOTo &’ oUc^ra di imrar sua l]q:lia; 

L'ana o 1’ acijun o la terra b d’ aiuor plena; 

Ogni animal d’ amar m riconhiglia.' 

Ma per me, lobro, tornano i pm Rravl, 

SoBpiri, 1^0 del cor profondo Iragge, dio. 

See a translation by William Drummond of Hawthomdon in Sonnets, 
pt. ii. No. iz. Simdar sonnets and odes on April, spring, and summer 
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old-fashioned fancy to which Bonsard gave a new lease 
of life—that his love’s portrait is painted on his heart; 
and in Sonnet cxxii. he repeats something of Bonsard’s 
phraseology in describing how his friend, who has just 
made him a gift of ‘tables,’ is ‘character’d* in his 
brain.^ Again Constable may be credited with suggesting 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet xcix., where the flowers are re¬ 
proached with stealing their charms from the features of 
the poet’s love. Constable had published in 1592 an 
identically turned compliment in honour of his poetic 
mistress Diana (Sonnet xvii.) Two years later Drayton 
issued a sonnet in which he fancied that his ‘ fair Muse ’ 
added one more to ‘ the old nine.’ Shakespeare adopted 
the conceit (xxxviii. 9-10) : 

Bo thou the tenth Muso, ten times more in worth 
Than those old mno, whieh rhymers invocato.* 

In two or three instances Shakespeare engaged in the 
literary exercise of offering alternative renderings of the 
same conventional conceit. In Sonnets xlvi. and xlvii. he 
paraphrases twice over—appropriating many of Watson’s 
words—the unexhilarating notion that eye and heart arc 
in perpetual dispute as to which has the greater influence 

abound in French and English (of. Bocq de Fouqui^rcs’ (Eyivres choiaies 
de J.'A. de Batf^ passim, and Gsluvrea chotates dea CorUemporaina de 
Bonaard, p. 108 (by Keiny Bolleau), p. 129 (by Amadis Jamyn) et 
passim). For dobcriptions of night and sleep see especially Ronsard's 
Amoura (livre i. clxxxvi., Itvre ii. xxii.; Odes, livrc iv. No. iv., and 
his Odea JtelraTtchiea in QSuvrea, edited by Blanohcmain, ii. 392-4). 
Cf. Barnes’s Parthevophe and Parthenophil, Ixxxiii. cv, 

^ Cf. Ronsard’s Atnovra, livre i. clxxriii.; Sonnets pour Aetrie, vi. 
The latter opens: 

n no falloit, moiatreaso, autros tabletles 
Four Tons graver quo cellos de mon oceor 
Ou de aa main Amour, noatre vauqueor, 

Vons a gravde et voa grAoes parfoiW 

‘ See Drayton’s Ideas JIfimwr, 1594, Amour 8. Drayton represents 
that his ladylove adds one to the nine angels and the nine worthies 
as well as to the nine muses. Sir John Davies severely castigated this 
extravagance in his Epigram In Dedum. Cf. Junson’s Cenveraationa 
wilh Drummond (Shakespeare Soc., p. 16). 
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on lo^ers.^ In tlie concluding sonnets, cliu. and cliv., )ie 
gives alternative Versions of an apologue illustrating tiie 
potency of love which first figured in the Greek Anthology, 
had been translated into Latin, and subsequently won the 
notice of English, French, and Italian sonnetteers.® 

Two themes of Shakespeare's ‘ Sonnets,* both of which, 
in spite of their different calibre, touch rather more practical 
^issues than any which have yet been cited—the duty of 
marriage on the one hand and the immortality of poetry 
on the other—^present with exceptional coherence definite 
phases of contemporary sentiment. The seventeen open- 
The theme soiincts, in which the poet urges a youth 
of * unthrifty to marry and to bequeath his beauty to 
loveliness, posterity, repeat the pica of ‘unthrifty love¬ 
liness,* which is one of the commonplaces of Renais¬ 
sance poetry.® As a rule the appeal is addressed by 

^ A similar conceit is the topic of Shakospearo’s Sonnet xxiv. 
Ronsard’s Ode (livre iv. No. xx.) consists of a like dialogue between 
the heart and the oyo. The conceit is traceable to Petrarch, whose 
Sonnet Iv. or Ixiii. (‘ Occhi, piungote, accompagnate il core ’) is a dialogue 
between the poet and his eyes, iihilo his Sonnet xoix. or cxvii. is a com> 
panion dialogue betiieen the poot and his heart. Of. Watson’s Tears 
of Fancie, xix. xx. (a pair of sonnots on the theme which closely resembles 
Shakespeare’s pair); Drayton’s Jdea, xxxiii.; Barnes’s ParthenopJte 
and Parthenophilf xx , and Ckinstablo’s Diana, vi. 7. 

‘ The Greek epigram is ui Palatine Anthology, ix. 627, and is 
translated into l.«atm in Selerta Fpigrammata, Basel, 1520. The 
Greek linos relate, as m Shakespi^aie’s sonnets, how a nymph who 
sought to quench love’s toi ch in a fountain only succeed' >1 in heating 
the uater. An added detail Shakespeare horrouod from a very recent 
adaptation of tho upigrani in Giles I'lctchor’s Licta, l.'iOS (Sonnet 
xxvii.}, where the poet’s Love bathes in the fountain, with the result 
not only that ‘ she touched tho water and it burnt with Love,’ but also 

Now by her means it ptm^abod hath Uiut blifiS 

Which all diseases quidly con roiuoTe. 

Similarly Shakespeare in Sonnet cliv. states not merely that tho ‘ cool 
well ’ into which Cupid’s torch had faUen * from Ixive’s fire took heat 
perpetual,’ but also that it grew * a bath and healthful remedy for men 
diseased.’ 

’ The common conceit may owe something to Ovid’s popular At» 
AmaJtoria where appear tho lines: ' 

Oarpite florem 

Qul, nisi carptus erit, torpiter ipse cadot. (Hi. 79-80). 

Erasmus presents tho argument in full in his Colloquy * Frociet Fuellae,’ 
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earlier poets to a woman. Yet in Guarini’s world-famous 
pastoral drama of * Pastor Fido ’ (1686) a young man, 
Silvio, who is the hero of the poem, receives the warning 
of Shakespeare’s sqnnets, while in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia’ (Book iii.) in one place a young man and in 
another a young woman are severally reminded that th^ 
beauty, which will perish unless it be reproduced, lays them 
under the obligation of marrying. Italian and French^ 
sonnettoers developed the conceit on lines which Shake¬ 
speare varied little.^ Nor did Shakespeare show in the 
sonnets his first familiarity with the widespread theme. 
Thrice in his * Venus and Adonis ’ does Venus fervently 
urge on Adonis the duty of propagating his charm (cf. lines 
129-132,162-174,751-768), and a fair maiden is admonished 
of the like duty in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (i. i. 218-228).* 

It is abundantly proved that a gentle modesty was 
an abiding note of Shakespeare’s character. In the 
numerous sonnets in which he boasted that his 
verse was so certain of immortality that it was 
capable of immortalising the person to whom 
it was addressed, the poet therefore gave 
voice to no conviction that was peculiar to his 
mental constitution. He was merely proving his supreme 
mastery of a theme which Ronsard, Du Bellay, and 
Desportes, emulating Pindar, Horace, Ovid, and other 
classical poets, hod lately made a commonplace of the 
poetry of Europe.* Sir Philip Sidney, in his * Apologie for 
Poetrie ’ (1596), wrote that it was the common habit of 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
claims of 
immor¬ 
tality for 
his sonnets 


and Sir Thomas Wyatt notices it in his poem ' That the season of enjoy¬ 
ment is short.’ 

* See French JRenatssance in England^ pp. 268-9. 

® Cf. also All TfcC, I. i. 136, and Ticdfth Night, I. v. 273-5, where 
the topic is treated more cursorily. Shakespeare abandons the conceit 
in his later work. 

^ In Greek poetry the topic is treated in Pindar’s Olympian Odea, xi., 
and in a fragment by Sappho, No. 16 in Bergk’s Poeice Lyrici Qrceci. 
In Latin poetry the topic is treated in Ennius as quoted in Cicero, 
De SeneetiUe, c. 207 ; in Virgil’s Oeorgica, iii. 9; in Propertius, iii. 1; 
and in Martial, x. 27 seq. But it is the versions of Horace {Odea, iii. 30) 
and of Ovid {Metamorphoaea, xv. 871 seq.) which the poets of the dz- 
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poets * to tell 70 U that they will make you immortal by 
their verses.’^ * Men of great calling/ Nashe declared in 
his " Pierce Pennilesse/ 1593, ‘ take it of merit to have their 
names eternised by poets.’^ In the Ji&nds of Elizabethan 
sonnetteers the ‘ eternising ’ faculty of their verse became 
a staple and indeed an inevitable topic. Spenser wrote 
of his mistress in his ‘ Araoretti ’ (1595, Sonnet Ixxv.): 

My verse your virtues rare shall otomize, 

And in the hoavons write your glorious naine.^ 


teenth century adapted most often. In French and English literature 
numerous traces survive of Horace’s far-famnd odo (iii. :]U): 

Exe;;i monunioiitam (ora peromnna 
llegaliquo situ pjramidam oltius. 

Quod non imbcr edav, non Aquilo Impotons 
Possit diruore, aut innumcrabihs 
Aunoram «prioB, et fuija toinporuin. 

as well as of the lines which end Ovid’s MetamorphoseB (xv. 871-9); 

Jamquo opus quod noo Juvia ira non ignea, 

Noo potent ferruin, noo odax abolero voiuatas. 

Cam Tolet ilia dies, qun: nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habot, Incortl epatium inihi fiiiiat ton ; 

Porto tonicii melioro inoi <iup(ir alta iieronnis 
A«tra ferar noraonque orit iudelchilo nostrum 

Among French Bonnetioers llonHard attacked the ihomo most boldly, 
although Pu Bellay popularibcd Ovid’s lines in au avowed liranslation, 
and also in an ouginal poem, ‘ Be rimmortalito dos poi'tos,’ which gave 
the boast an exceptionally buoyant expression. Ronsard’s odes and 
sonnets promise immortality to tho persons to whom they arc addressed 
with an extravagant and a monotonous liberality. 'J'ho following 
lines from Ronsard’s Ode (livrc i. No vii.) ‘ Au Seigneur Camavalet' 
illustrate his habitual t.reairocnt of tho theme : 


Cost ua travail do bun-Ueur 
Ohanior loa honimos louablcs, 

Et leur bastir un bonnour 
Soul vainqupi ' ties ans biuablos. 
Lg marbro ou rmrain vs'^tu 
D’nn labour vif par roncluino 
K’aaimoiit tont la vortu 
Quo Ics Muses par la plumo. . . . 


Jios iieuC divinos paoelles 
(iardont to kIoIio .(us eUm; 

Et inon luth, qn'oirunt fait ostro 
Ilo lours »>crots lo Krand prestro, 
1’ar (»<<t hj’inno aolonnul 
Knspandra dessus to race 
•To no SQay quoy do sa grace 
Qui to dolt fairs etetmol. 


{CEuvres de. Eonsard, od. Blanchomnin, ii. 58, 62.) 

‘ Ed. Shuckburgb, p. 62. " Shakespeare Soc. p. 93. 

® Spenser, w'hen commemorating the death of tho Earl of Warwick 
in the Buines of Time (c. 1591), assured tho Eail’s widowed Countess, 
Tliy Txird ^11 neter die tho wliilcs this vomo 
Shall live, and surely it bhall live for ever: 

For ever it shall live, and shall roheanie 
Ills worthie praise, and vertuos dying never. 

Though death bis soul doo from his body sever; 

And toou thyself hiwm shalt tiso live: 

Such grace the heavens doo to my verses give. 
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Drayton and Daniel developed the conceit with unbliuihing 
iteration. Drayton, who spoke of his efforts as *zny 
immortal song * (‘ Idea,’ vi. 14) and ‘ my world-out-wearing 
rhymes ’ (xliv. 7), en^bodied the vaunt in such lines as : 

While thus my pen strives to eternize thee (* Idea,* xliv. 1). 
Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish {A. xliv. 11). ^ 

My name shall mount unto eternity (tZ>. xliv. 14). 

All that I seek is to eternize thee {ib. xlvii. 14). 

Daniel was no less explicit: 

This [ac. verse] may remain thy lasting monument {Delia, xxxvii. 9). 
Thou mayst in after ages live esteemed, 

Unburied in these lines (t&. xxxix. 9-10). 

These [se. my verses] are the arks, the trophies I erect 
That fortify thy name against old age ; 

And those [sc. vorsoaj thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the dark and time’s consuming rage {ib. 1. 9-12). 

Shakespeare, in his references to his ‘ eternal lines ’ 
(xviii. 12) and in the assurances he gives the subject of 
his addresses that the sonnets are, in Daniel’s exact phrase, 
his ‘monument’ (Ixxxi. 9, evii. 13), was merely accommo¬ 
dating himself to the prevailing taste. Amid the oblivion 
of the day of doom Shakespeare foretells that his friend 

shall in these black lines be seen. 

And they shall live, and ho in them still green (Sonnet Ixiii. 13-14). 

‘ Your monument ’ (the poet continues) ‘ shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erroad . . . 

You still shall live,—^such virtue hath my pon (Soniiot Ixxxi. 9-10,13). 

Characteristically in Sonnet Iv. Shakespeare invested the 
conventional vaunt with a splendour that was hardly 
approaclied by any other poet: 

Not marblo, nor the gildod monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhymo ; 

But you shall shine mol's bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and alhoblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 
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Veijr impressively does Shakespeare subscribe to a leading 
tenet of the creed of all Eenaissanoe poetry.^ 

The imitative element is no l^s conspicuous in the 
sonnets that Shakespeare distinctively addresses to a 
woman. In two of the latter (cxxxv.-vi.), 
to^^onets where he quibbles over the fact of the identity 
addressed of his own name of Will with a lady’s * will * 
(the synonym m Elizabethan English of both 
‘ lust * and ‘ obstinacy ’), he derisively chaUenges com¬ 
parison with wire-drawn conceits of rival sonnetteers, 
especially of Barnabe Barnes, who had enlarged on his dis-^ 
dainful mistress’s ‘wills,’ and had turned the word ‘grace ’ 
to the same punning account as Shakespeare turned the 
word ‘ will.’ 2 Similarly in Sonnet cxxx., beginning— 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ rod . . . 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her hoad,° 

* See also Shakespeare’s Sonnets xix. li\. lx. Ixr. and ovii. In 
the three quotations in the text Sliakospeare catches very nearly 
Ronsard’s notes : 

Uoimc moy Toncre ot le iiapier nutui, 

Ett cent papicrs tosmoms dc mon souci 
Je VBUx tracer la pome quo j'enduro 
£n cont papiors plus dun quo diaiiiuut, 

A. fin qu'un ]our noslri' raco future 
Juge du nial quo jo houtfro on aiinunt. 

(AT/iourjt, 1 cxcxiii. (XuvrM, 1.100 ) 
Vou9 Tivroz ot uroiHtrcr cummo Lauro eu grandour 
Au moms taut quo virront Id plumob et lo livre 

{Sonnets pour Uiline, 11 il} 

Plus dur que for ]’ay llni inou ouvrago. 

Quo I'au, dispos A demoncr loh pas. 

Quo I’sau, le veut ou le brulant oroge, 

' njuriantf ne ru'roiit point A bns, 

Qnand ce viendra quo Ic doiuier trrapas 
M’ussoupira d'un soninie dur, A rtiouro, 

Sous le tonibeau tout llonsard u’lra pas, 

Bestant do luy la part moilleure . . . 

Sus douque, Muse, omporto au del la gloire 
Que j'ey gaignAo, annonyant la vlctoiro 
Dont A bon droit je rno voy joaiesunt . . . 

(Odf\, livre v No. xxxii. ' A sa Musa ) 

In Sonnet Ixxii. in Amoura (livre i.), KoiiHatd declares that his 
mistress’s name 

Viotorieox des peuplcs ot des rois 
S'en Toleroit bus I’adc dc ma rvme 

* See Appendix vin., ‘ The Will Sonnets,’ for the interpretation 
ot Shakespeare’s conceit and like efforts of Barnes. 

* Wires in the sense of hair was pi*culiarly distinctive of the 
aonnetteeiB* affected vocabulary. Cf Daniel’s Delta, 1591, No. xxvi.. 
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the poet satirises the conventional lists of precious stones, 
metals, and flowers, to which the sonnetteers likened their 
mistresses* features. It was not the only time that Shake¬ 
speare deprecated the sonnetteers’ practice of comparing 
features of women’s ‘oeauty to ‘ earth and sea’s rich gems ’ 
(xxi. 6-6).^ ^ 

In two sonnets (cxxvii. and cxxxii.) Shakespeare 
graciously notices the black complexion, hair, and eyes 
of his mistress, and expresses a preference for 
praise of features of that hue over those of the fair hue 
blackness.’ jje ^s, more often associated 

in poetry with beauty. He commends the ‘ dark lady ’ 
for refusing to practise those arts by which other women 
of the day gave their hair and faces colours denied them 
by Nature.2 In his praise of ‘ blackness ’ or a dark 
complexion Shakespeare repeats almost verbatim his 
own lines in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ (iv. iii. 241-7), 

‘ And golden Lair may change to silvtir wtrt ’; Lodge’s Phillis, 1696, 
* Made blush the boautios of her curled wire ’; Uarnos’s Parthenophil, 
sonnet xlviii., ‘ Her hairs no grace of golden wires want.’ For the 
habitual compaiison of lips to coral cf. ‘Corahcoloured lips’ {Zepheria, 
1694, No. xxiii.); * No coral is her lip ’ (Lodge’s PhtUis, 1595, No. 
viii.) ‘ Ce beau coral ’ are the opening woids of Bonsard’s Amours, 
hvre i. No. xxiii., where a list is given of stones and metals comparable 
to women’s features. Bemy Belloau, one of Bonsard’s poetic 
ooUoagues, treated that comparative study most comprehensively in 
Les Amours et nouveaux eschanges des pierres pricieuacs, vertus et 
proprielez d'iceUea which w'as first published at Paris in 1576. In 
A Lover's Complaint, linos 280-1, the writer betrays knowledge of such 
strained imagery when ho mentions ; 

docp'bramcd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth and quality. 

^ Here Spenser in his Amoidti, No. ix., gives SluiJkospeare a very 
direct cue, as may bo seen when Spenser’s cited sonnet is read alongside 
of Shakespeare’s sonnet xxi. 

* Cf. Sonnet Ixviii. 3-7. Desportes had previously protested with 
equal warmth against the artificial disguises—false hair and cosmetics — 
of ladies’ toilets: 

Coste vivc couleor, qoi ravit et qui blesso 
Lea esprits des amons, de la feiute abusaz, 

Ce n'est que blonc d’Espagne, [<.(. a cosmetic] ct cea cheveuz fnsez 
Ne Hont pas sea cheveuz: o'est uue lausse tresse, 

(‘ Diversos AmoorG,’ Sonnet zzix. In (Euvres, 
od Miduels, p 398 .) 
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where the heroine Bos^Jine is deaoiibed as *blaok as 
ebony,’ with ‘ brows decked in black,’ and in * mourning ’ 
for W fashionable sisters* indulgence in the disguising 
arts of the toilet. ^ No face is fair that is not full so black,’ 
eiKclaims Rosalino’s lo^er. But neitlfbr in the sonnets nor 
in the play can Shakespeare’s praise of * blackness ’ claim 
the* merit of being his own invention. The conceit is 
familiar to the French sonnetteers.^ Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Sonnet vii. of his ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ had anticipated 
its employment in England. The * beams ’ of the eyes 
of Sidney’s mistress were ‘ wrapt in colour black ’ and 
wore ‘ this mourning weed,’ so 

That whoreaa black seems beauty’s contrary. 

She even in black doth make all beauties flow.* 

To his praise of * blackness ’ in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ 
Shakespeare appends a playful but caustic comment on 
the paradox that he detects in the conceit.^ Similarly, 
the sonnets, in which a dark complexion is pronounced 
to be a mark of beauty, are followed by others in which 
the poet argues in self-confutation that blackness of 
feature is hideous in a woman, and invanably indicates 
moral turpitude or blackness of heart. Twice, in much 
the same language as had already served a like purpose 

1 Of. 

La modeste Veuus. lu honUiUMu ut la aage, 

Ebtoit par Ics aacicnb touto peinto do noir . . . 

Koiro cst la Vorlt6 cuch^o ou un ituaj^, 

(A.madla Janiyo, CEuvres, 1 p X29, No. xcv.) 

* Shakespeare adopted this phraseology of Sidney literally in both 
the play and the sonnet; while Sidney’s further conceit that the lady’s 
eyes are in ‘ this mourning weed ’ in order ‘ to honour all their deaths 
who for her bleed ’ is reproduced in Shakespeare’s Sonnets czxxii.—one 
of the two under consideration—where he tells his mistress that her eyes 
‘ have put on black ’ to become ‘ loving mourners ’ of him who is denied 
her love. 

^ O paradox! Black as ttio badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons and the scowl of night. 

{tjove'a Labour's Lost, IV. HI. 2<S4-{>.) 

To look hke her are chlmney-sweepen black. 

And since her tunc ore colliers counted Aright, 

And EUiiops of their sweet complexion crack 

JDark needs no candle now, for ‘Uuk Is light (i& 2C0-9). 
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in the play, does he mock his ‘ dark lady * with this 
calumniating inteipretation of dark-’Colon^ed hair and 
eyes. 

^he two sonnets, in which this sardonic view of 
/ blackness ’ is developed, form part of a series of twelve, 
which belongs to a special category of sonnet- 
ronnets teeiing effort. In them Shakespeare abandons 
perSion sugared sentiment which characterises most 

of his hundred and forty-two remaining sonnets. * 
He grows vituperative and pours a volley of passionate 
abuse upon a woman whom he represents as disdaining 
his advances. She is as ‘ black as hell,’ as ‘ dark as night,* 
and with ‘ so foul a face ’ was ‘ the bay where all men ride.’ 
The genuine anguish of a rejected lover often expresses 
itself in curses both loud and deep, but in Shakespeare’s 
sonnets of vituperation, despite their dramatic intensity, 
there is a declamatory parade of figurative extravagance 
which suggests that the emotion is feigned. 

Every sonnetteer of the sixteenth century, at some 
point in his career, devoted his energies to vituperation 
of a cruel siren. Among Shakespeare’s English contem¬ 
poraries Bamabe Barnes affected to contend in his sonnets 
with a female ‘ tyrant,* a ‘ Medusa,’ a ‘ rock.’ ‘ Women * 
(Barnes laments) ‘ are by nature proud as devils.’ On the 
European continent the method of vituperation was long 
practised systematically. Bonsard’s sonnets celebrated 
in Shakespeare’s manner a ‘ fierce tigress,’ a ‘ murderess,’ 
a ‘ Medusa.’ Another French sonnetteer Claude do 
Pontoux broadened the formula in a sonnet addressed 
to his mistress which opened : 

Afiamoe Meduse, enragee Gorgonne, 

Horrible, espouvantable, et felonne tigresse, 

Cruelle et rigourense, allechante et traiatresse, 

Meschante abomioable, et aauglante Bellonno.* 

A thii’d French sonnetteer, of Ronsard’s school, Etienne 
Jodelle, designed in 1570 a collection of as many as three 

‘ De Pontoux’s Uldee (sonnet ccviii.), a sequence of 288 sonnets 
published in 1679. 
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hundred vituperative sonnets whioh he inscribed to ' hate 
of a woman/ -and he appropriately entitled them * Contr" 
jodaUe's Amours * in distinction from *Amotiis/ the 
applied to sonnets jn the honeyed rein. 

®“*' Only seven of Jodelle’s * Contr* Amours * art 
exifsnt. In one the poet forestalls Shakespeare’s con¬ 
fession of remorse for having lauded the blaci hair and 
complexion of his mistress.* But at all points there is 
complete identity of tone between Jodelie’s and Shake¬ 
speare’s vituperative efforts. 

The artificial regularity with which the sonnetteors 
of all lands sounded the vituperative stop, whenever 
they exhausted their faculty of adulation, excited 
ridicule in both England and France. In Shakespeare’s 


* No. vii. of Jodelle’a Contr' Amoiirs runs thus : 

Combien do fois m«s vers ont-ila dord 
Ces cheaeux nolrs dignei d’vno Uoduee 7 
Oombten de lois c« toint noir qoi m’amuso, 

▲y-ie da lia at roaes colors 7 
CoDibian oa front da ndea iabourd 
Ay-\9 applanl 7 et quel a fuit ma Muae 
Le gros aoorcil. ou folle elle a'abuse, 

Ajant sur luj I’arc d*Amour flgura 7 
Quel ay-ie fatt son ceil se renfoDQant 7 
Quol ay-io (alt son grand noz rougiasant? 

Quelle sa bouche et ses noires donta quallea7 
Quel ay-ie fait le reste do ce corps 7 
Qul, me sontant enduror mille morta, 

Viuoit heureux do mos pemes niortollos. 

(Jo<lolle's (Eutret. 1B97, pp. 91-#4.) 

With this ahould be compared Shakespeare’s Sonnets ''zxxvii. oxlviii. 
and ol. In No. vi. of his Contr' Amovra Jodelle, after reproaching his 
* troitres vers ' Ai^ith having untruthfully described his siren as a beauty, 
concludes: 

Ja si long temps fatsant d'un Dlable vn Ax^e 
Vous m’ouurez rosil eu I’miusto louange, 

Et xn'aueuglez en I’lmuste tourmeut. 

With this should be compared Shakespeare’s Sonnet cxiiv., lines 9~10 : 

And whether that my angel bo turn’d fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell. 

A conventional sonnet of extravagant vituperation, whioh Drummond 
of Hawthornden translated from Marino (liime, 1602, pt. i. p. 76), is 
introduced with grotesque inappropriateness info Drummond’s collec¬ 
tion of ‘ sugared ’ sonnets (see pt. i. No. xxxv.: Drummond’s Poenu, 
ed. W. C. Ward, i. 69, 217). 


o 
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Gabriel 
Harvey's 
* Amorous 
Odious 
Sonnet.* 


early life the convention was wittily parodied, by 
Gabriel Harvey in 'An Amorous Odious Sonnet in¬ 
tituled The Student’s Loove or Hatrid, or 
both or peither, or what shall please the 
looving or hating reader, either in sport or 
earnest, to make of such contrary passions^as 
are here discoursed.’ ^ After extolling the 
beauty and virtue of his mistress above that of Aretino’s 
Angelica, Petrarch’s Laura, Catullus’s Lesbia, and eight 
other far-famed objects of poetic adoration, Harvey 
suddenly denounces her in burlesque rhyme as ' a serpent 
in brood,’ * a poisonous toad,’ * a heart of marble,’ and 
' a stony mind as passionless as a block.’ Finally he tells 
her. 

If ever there were she-devils incarnate 
They are altogether in thee incorporate. 


The ' dark lady ’ of Shakespeare’s ' Sonnets ’ may 
in her main lineaments be justly ranked with the 
Bonnetteor’s well-seasoned type of feminine 
vention^f obduracy. It is quite possible that Shake- 
speare may have met in real life a dark- 
complexioned siren, and it is possible that he 
may have fared ill at her disdainful hands. But no such 
incident is needed to account for the presence of the ‘ dark 
lady * in the sonnets. The woman acquires more distinctive 
features in the dozen sonnets scattered through the 
collection which reveal her in a treacherous act of intrigue 
with the poet’s friend. At certain points in the series of 
sonnets she becomes the centre of a conflict between the 
competing calls of love and friendship. Though the part 
which is there imputed to her lies outside the sonnetteer’s 
ordinary conventions, the role is a traditional one among 
heroines of Italianate romance. It cannot have lain beyond 
the scope of Shakespeare’s dramatic invention to vary 
his portrayal of the sonnetteer’s conventional type of 


^ The parody, which is not in sonnet form, is printed in Harvey's 
Letter-book (Camden Soo. pp. 101-43). 
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feminine obduracy by drawing a fresh romantic interest 
from a different branch of literature.^ She has been 
compared, not very appositely, with Shakespeare’s splendid 
creation of Geopatra in his play of * Antony and Geo- 
patra.* From one point of view thi same criticism mi^ 
bejpassed on both. There is no greater and no less ground 
for seeking in Shakespeare’s personal environment the 
original of the * dark lady ’ of his sonnets than for seeking 
there the original of his Queen of Egypt. 

^ The theories that all the sonnets addressed to a iroman were 
addressed to the ' dark lady,' and that the * dark lady ’ is identifiable 
with Mary Fitton, a mistress of the Earl of Pembroke, are shadowy 
oonjectures. The extant portraits of Mary Fitton prove her to be fair. 
The introduction of her name into the disoussion is due to the 
mistaken notion that Shakespeare was the proifgi of Pembroke, that 
most of the sonnets were addressed to him, and that the poet was pro¬ 
bably acquainted with his patron’s mistress. See Appendix vii. The 
expressions in two of the vituperative sonnets to the effect that the dis¬ 
dainful mistress had ' robb'd others’ beds’ revenues of their rents ’ 
(oxlii. 8) and ' in act her bed-vow broke ’ (olii. 37) have been held to 
imply that the woman denounced by Shakespeare was married. The 
first quotation can only mean that she was unfaithful with married men, 
but both quotations seem to be general phrases of abuse, the meamng 
of which should not be pressed closely. 
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Amid the borrowed conceits and poetic figures of Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets there lurk suggestive references to the 
circumstances in his external life that attended their 
composition. If few can be safely regarded as autobio¬ 
graphic revelations of sentiment, many of them offer 
evidence of the relations in which he stood to a patron, 
and to the position that he sought to fill in the circle 
of that patron’s literary retainers. Twenty sonnets, 
which may for purposes of exposition be en¬ 
titled ‘ dedicatory ’ sonnets, are addressed to 
one who is declared without much periphrasis 
to be a patron of the poet’s verse (Nos. xxiii. 
xxvi. xxxii. xxxvii. xxxviii. Ixix. Ixxvii.- 
Ixxxvi. c. ci. ciii. cvi.) In one of these—Sonnet Ixxviii. 
—Shakespeare asserted : 


Biographic 
fact ia 
the * dedi¬ 
catory ' 
sonnets. 


So oft have I invoked thee for my Miue 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Subsequently he regretfully pointed out how his patron’s 
readiness to accept the homage of other poets seemed to 
be thrusting him from tlie enviable place of pre-eminence 
in his patron’s esteem. 

Shakespeare’s biographer is under an obligation to 
attempt an identification of the persons whose relations 
with the poet are indicated so explicitly. The problem 

196 
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presented by the patron is simple. Shakespeare states 
nnequivocally that he has no patron but one: 

Sing [sc, 0 Muse I] to tha ear that doth thy lays esteem. 

And gives thy pen both skill and arglhment (o. 7'-8). 

For to no other pass my verses tend 

Than of your graces and yonr gifts to tell (ciii. 11-12). 

The Earl of Southampton, the patron of his narrative 
poems, is the only patron of Shakespeare who is known 
The Earl ^ biographical research. No contemporary 
of South- document or tradition gives any hint that the 
the poet’s dramatist was the friend or dependent of any 
sole patron rank. His close intimacy with 

the Earl is attested under his own hand in the dedi¬ 
catory epistles of his ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and * Lucreoe,* 
which were penned respectively in 1693 and 1594. 
A trustworthy tradition , corroborates that testimony. 
According to Nicholas Rowe, Shakespeare’s first ade¬ 
quate biographer, * there is one instance so singular in 
the magnificence of this patron of Shakespeare’s that if 
I had not been assured that the story was handed down 
by Sir William D’Avenant, who was probably very w'ell 
acquainted with his affairs, I should not have ventured 
to have inserted: that my Lord Southampton at one 
time gave him a thousand pounds to enable him to 
go through with a purchase which he heard he had a 
mind to. A bounty very great and very rare at any 
time.’ 


There is no difficulty in detecting the lineaments of 
the Earl of Southampton in those of the man who is 
I The distinctively greeted in the sonnets as the 
•dedicatory’ poet’s patron. Three of the twenty ‘dedi¬ 
sonnets. catory * sonnets merely translate into the 
language of poetry ‘the dedicated words which writers 
use ’ (Ixxxii. 3), the accepted expressions of devotion 
which had already done duty in the dedicatory epistle in 
prose that prefaces ‘ Lucrece.’ 

That epistle, which opens with the sentence ‘ The love 
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I dedicate to your lordship is without end/^ is finely 
paraphrased in Sonnet zxvi.: 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath ihy duty strongly knit. 

To thee I send this written amba^ge, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 

But that 1 hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 

TiU whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points on mo graciously with fair aspect. 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 

Till then not show my head where thou may’st prove me.‘ 

The ‘ Lucrece * epistle’s intimation that the patron’s 
love alone gives value to the poet’s ‘ untutored lines * 
is repeated in Sonnet xxxii., which doubtless reflected 
a moment of depression : 

If thou survive my well-contented day. 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover. 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 

Compare them with the betteiing of the time. 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen. 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme. 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

0, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought: 


* The whole epistle is quoted on pp. 147-8 supra. For comment on 
the use of ‘ lover ’ and ‘ love ’ in Elizabethan English as synonyms 
for ‘ friend * and ‘ friendship,’ see p. 205 n. 1. 

* There is little doubt that this sonnet was parodied by Sir John 
Davies in the ninth and last of his ‘ gulling' sonnets, in which he 
ridicules the notion that a man o^wit should put his wit in vassalage 
to anyone. 

To love my lord I do knight's service owe, 

And therefore now he hath my wit in word; 

But while it [*.e. the poet’s witl is In hla tuition so 
Metbmks he doth Intreat [».e. treat] It passing hard . . • 

But why should love after minority 

(When 1 have passed the one and twentieth year) 

Preclude my wit of his sweet liberty. 

And make It still the yoke of wardship bear 7 
I fear he [*.«. my lord] hath another title [i «. right to my wit] got 
And holds my wit now tor an idiot. 
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‘ Had my friend’s Musa grown with this growing age. 

* A dearer birth than this his love had brought* 

To march in ranks of better equipage ^; 

But since he died, and poets better prove. 

Theirs for their style 1*11 read, his for his love.' 

A like vein is pursued in greater exaltation of spirit in 
Sqpnet xxxviii.: 

How can my Muse want subject to invent. 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse f 
0 give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth * 

Than those old nine which rhymers invooate; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 

The pain bo mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

The central conceit here so finely developed—tiliat 
the patron may claim as his own handiwork the proUg€8 
verse because he inspires it—belongs to the most con¬ 
ventional schemes of dedicatory adulation. When Daniel, 
in 1692, inscribed his volume of sonnets entitled ‘ Delia ’ 
to the Countess of Pembroke, he played in the prefatory 
sonnet on the same note, and used in the concluding couplet 
almost the same words as Shakespeare. Daniel wrote : 

Great patroness of those my humble rhymes. 

Which thou from out thy greatness dost inspire . . . 

0 leave [t.s. cease] not still to grace thy work in mu . . . 

Whereof the' travail I may challenge mine. 

But yet the glory, ipadam, must bo tliine. 

‘ Thomas Tyler assigns this sonnet to the year 1698 or later, on 
the fallacious ground that tins hne was probably imitated from an 
expression in Marston's Pigmalton'a Imaget published in 1608, whore 
‘ stanzas ’ are said to ’ march rich bodight in warlike equipage.’ The 
suggestion of plagiarism is quite gratuitous. The phrase was common 
in Elizabethan literature long before Marston employed it. Nashe, in 
his preface to Greene’s Menaphon, which was published in 1680, wrote 
that the works of the poet Watson ‘ march in equipage of honour with 
any of your ancient poets.’ (Cf. Peele’s Works, ed. BuUen, ii. 236.) 

■ Cf. Drayton’s^/deas JUirtovr 1594, Amour 8. 
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Elsewhere in the sonnets we hear fainter echoes of 
the * Lucreoe * epistle. Repeatedly does the sonnetteer 
renew the assurance given there that his patron is * part 
in all ’ he has or is. Frequently do we meet in the sonnets 
with such expressions as these : 

[1] by a part of aU thy glory live (zxxvii. 12); ^ 

Thou axt oil the better part of me (zxziz. 2); 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me (Ixziv. 8); 

while * the love without end * which Shakespeare had 
vowed to Southampton in the light of day reappears in 
sonnets addressed to the youth as ‘ eternal love ’ (cviii. 9) 
and a devotion * what shall have no end ’ (cx. 9). 

The identification of the rival poets whose 'richly 
compiled ’ ' comments ’ of his patron’s ' praise ’ excited 
Shakespeare’s jealousy is a more difficult in- 
to^outh- quiry than the identification of the patron, 
favour*' * poets with their ‘ precious phrase by 

all the Muses filed ’ (Ixxxv. 4) are to be sought 
among the writers who eulogised Southampton and are 
known to have shared his patronage. The field of choice 
is not small. Southampton from boyhood cultivated 
literature and the society of literary men. In 1594 no 
nobleman received so abundant a measure of adulation 
from the contemporary world of letters.^ Thomas Nashe 
justly described the Earl, when dedicating to him his 
* Life of Jack Wilton ’ in 1594, as ' a dear lover and cherisher 
as well of the lovers of poets as of the poets themselves.’ 
Nashe addressed to him many affectionately phrased 
sonnets. The prolific sonnetteer Barnabe Barnes and 
the miscellaneous literary practitioner Gervase Markham 
confessed, respectively in 1593 and 1595, yearnings for 
Southampton’s countenance in sonnets which glow hardly 
less ardently than Shakespeare’s with admiration for 
his personal charm. Similarly John Florio, the Earl’s 
Italian tutor, who is to be reckoned among Shake- 

^ See Appendix iv. for a full account of Southampton's relations 
with Nashe and other men of letters. 
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speaxe's tit&r&ry acquaintances,^ wrote to Southampton 
in 1698, in his dedicatoiy epistle before his * Worlde of 
Wordes’ (an Italian>English dictionary), ‘as to me and 
many more, the glorious and graoious sunshine of your 
honour hath infused light and life/ 

^hakespeare magnanimously and modestly described 
that protiffS of Southampton, whom he deemed a specially 
Shake* dangerous rival, as an ‘ able * and a ‘ better * 
‘spirit,* ‘a worthier pen,’ a vessel *of tall 
a rival building and of goodly pride,* compared with 
poet. whom he was himself ‘ a worthless boat.* He 


I 


detected a touch of magic in the man’s writing. His 
‘spirit,* Shakespeare hyperbolically declared, had been 
‘by spirits taught to write above a mortal pitch,* and 
* an affable familiar ghost ’ nightly gulled him with in¬ 
telligence. Shakespeare’s dismay at the fascination 
exerted on his patron by’ ‘the proud full sail of his 
[rival’s] great verse ’ sealed for a time, he declared, the 
springs of his own invention (Ixxxvi.) 

There is no need to insist too curiously on the justice 
of Shakespeare’s laudation of ‘ the other poet’s ’ powers. 
He was presumably a new-comer in the literary field who 
surprised older men of benevolent tendency into admiration 
by his promise rather than by his achievement. ‘ Elo¬ 
quence and courtesy,* wrote Gabriel Harvey at the time, 
‘ are ever bountiful in the amplifying vein ’; and writers 
of amiability, Harvey adds, habitually blaroned the 
perfections that they hoped to see their young friends 
achieve, in language implying that they had already 
achieved them. All the conditions of the problem are 


Bamabe 

Barnes 


satisfied by the rival’s identification with 
the Oxford scholar Barnabe Barnes, a youthful 


probably 
the rival. 


panegyrist of Southampton and a prolific 
sonnetteer, who was deemed by contemporary 


critics certain to prove a great poet. His first collec¬ 


tion of sonnets, ‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe,* with 


* See p. lo4, not* 2. 
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many odes and madrigals interspersed, was p^ted 
in 1593; and his second, * A Centurie of Spiritual 
Sonnets,’ in 1595. Loud applause greeted the first book, 
which included nuiperous adaptations from the classical, 
Italian, and French poets, and disclosed, among many 
crudities, some fascinating lyrics and at least one first-rate 
sonnet (No. Ixvi. ‘ Ah, sweet content, where is thy mild 
abode ? ’). The veteran Thomas Churchyard called Barnes 
‘ Petrarch’s scholar ’; the learned Gabriel Harvey bade him * 
‘ go forward in maturity as he had begun in pregnancy,’ and 
‘ be the gallant poet, like Spenser *; the fine poet Campion 
judged his verse to be ’ heady and strong.* In a sonnet 
that Barnes addressed in this earUest volume to the * vir¬ 
tuous ’ Earl of Southampton he declared that his patron’s 
eyes were ‘ the heavenly lamps that give the Muses light,’ 
and that his sole ambition was ‘ by fiight to rise ’ to a 
height worthy of his patron’s ‘ virtues.’ Shakespeare spr- 
rowfully pointed out in Sonnet Ixxviii. that his lord’s eyes 

that taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing. 

And given grace a double majesty; 

while in the following sonnet he asserted that the ‘ worthier 
pen * of his dreaded rival when lending his patron ‘ virtue * 
was guilty of plagiarism, for he ‘ stole that word ’ from 
his patron’s ’behaviour.’ The emphasis laid by Barnes 
on the inspiration that he sought from Southampton’s 
‘ gracious eyes ’ on the one hand, and his reiterated 
references to his patron’s ‘ virtue ’ on the other, suggest 
that Shakespeare in these sonnets directly alluded to 
Barnes as his chief competitor in the hotly contested 
race for Southampton’s favour. In Sonnet Ixxxv. Shake¬ 
speare declares that he cries *“Amen” to every hymn 
that able spirit [i.e. his rival] affords.* Very few poets 
of the day in England followed Bonsard’s practice of 
bestowing the title of hymn on miscellaneous poems, 
but Barnes twice applies the word to his poems of 
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love.^* When, too, Shakespeaxe in Sonnet Ixxx. employe 
nautioal metaphors to indicate the relations of himself 
and his rival with his patron— 


My saucy bark, inferior far to His . . . 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat,— 

he seems to write with an eye on Barnes's identical choice 
of metaphor : 

My fancy’s ship tossed here and there by these [sc. sorrow's floods] 
Still floats in danger ranging to and fro. 

How fears my thoughts’ swift pinnace thine hard rook!' 


Gervaso Markham, an industrious man of letters, is 
equally emphatic in his sonnet to Southampton on the 
Other potent influence of his patron's ‘ eyes,* which, 
theories he says, crown * the most victorious pen ’— 
rfva?s^*^* ft possible reference to Shakespeare. Nashe’s 
identity. poetic praises of the Earl are no less enthusi¬ 
astic, and are of a finer literary temper than Markham's. 
But Shakespeare’s description of his rival's literary work 
fits far less closely the verso of Markham and Nasho than 
the verse of their fellow-aspirant Barnes. 

Many critics argue that the numbing fear of his rival’s 
genius and of its influence on his patron to which Shake¬ 
speare confessed in the sonnets was more likely to be 
evoked by the work of George Chapman, the dramatist 
and classical translator, than by that of any other contem¬ 
porary poet. But Chapman produced no (■'>)ispicuously 
‘ great verse' until he began his rendering of Homer 
in 1598; and although in 1610 to a complete edition 
of his translation he appended a sonnet to Southampton, 
it was couched in cold terms of formality, and it was 
one of a series of sixteen sonnets each addressed to a 
distinguished nobleman with whom the writer implies 


» Cf. Parthttnophil, Madrigal i. lino 12; Sonnet xvii. lino 9. The 
French usage of applying the term ‘ hymno ’ to secular lyrics was un¬ 
common in England, although Chapman styles each section of his 
poem ThA Shadow of N%ght (1694) ‘ a hymn ’ and Michael Drayton 
contributed ‘ hymns ’ to his Harmonit of the Chvrch (1691). 

* Parthenophtl, Sonnet xci. 
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that he had previously no close relations.^ The poet 
Drayton, and the dramatists Ben Jonson and Marston, 
have also been identified by various critics vdth *the 
rival poet,’ but npne of these shared Southampton’s 

> Much ixTelevanee has been introduced into the disoussion of 
Chapman’s claim to be the rival poet. Professor Minto in his Clhrac- 
teriatics of Engliah PoeUi, p. 291, argued that Chapman was the man 
mainly because Shakespeare declared his competitor to be taught to 
write by * spirits ’—* his compeers by night ’—as well as by * an affable 
familiar ghost ’ which gulled him with intelligence at night (Ixxzvi. 5 
seq.) Professor Minto saw in those phrases allusions to some lines by 
Chapman in his Shadow of Night (1594), a poem on Night. There 
Chapman warned authors in one passage that the spirit of literature 
will often withhold itself from them unless it have ’drops of their 
blood like a heavenly familiar,’ and in another place sportively invited 
* nimble and aspiring wits ’ to join him in consecrating their endeavours 
to ‘sacred night.’ There is no connection between Shakespeare’s 
theory of the supernatural and nocturnal sources of his rival’s influence 
and Chapman’s trite allusion to the current faith in the power of 
‘ nightly familiars ’ over men’s minds and lives, or Chapman’s invitation 
to his literary comrades to honour Night with him. Nashe in his prose 
tract called independently The Terrora of the Night, which was also 
printed in 1594, described the nocturnal habits of * familiars ’ more 
explicitly than Chapman. The publisher Thomas Thorpe, m dedicating 
in 1600 Marlowe’s translation of Lucan (bk. i.) to his friend Edward 
Blount, humorously referred to the same topic when ho reminded Blount 
that ‘ this spirit [i.e. Marlowe], whose ghost or genius is to be seen walk 
the Churchyard [of St. Paul’s] in at the least throe or four sheets . . . 
was sometime a familiar of your own.’ On the strength of these quota¬ 
tions, and accepting Professor Minto’s line of argument, Nashe, Thorpe, 
or Blount, whose ‘ familiar ’ is declared to have been no less a personage 
than Marlowe, has as good a claim as Chapman to be the rival poet of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. A second argument in Chapman’s favour has 
been suggested. Chapman in the preface to his translation of the Iltada 
(1611) denounces without mentioning any name ‘a certain envious 
windsucker that hovers up and down, laboriously engrossing ail the 
air with his luxurious ambition, and buzzing into every ear my detrac¬ 
tion.’ It is suggested that Chapman here retaliated on Shakespeare 
for his references to him as his rival in the sonnets; but it is out of 
the question that Chapman, were he the rival, should have termed 
those high compliments * detraction.’ There is small ground for 
identifying Chapman’s * windsucker ’ with Shakespeare (cf. Wyndham, 
p. 266). Mr. Arthur Acheson in Shakeapeare and (he Jltval Poet (1903) 
adopts Prof. Minto’s theory of Chapman’s identity with the rival poet, 
arguing on fantastic grounds that Shakespeare and Chapman were at 
lifdong feud, and that Shakespearo not only attacked his adversary 
in the sonnets but held him up to ridicule as Holofemes in Lotfe’a 
Labour'a Loat and as Thorsites in Troilua and Creaaida. 
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bounty, nor are the terms which Shakespeare applies to 
his rival's verse specially appUoable to the productions of 
any of them. 

Many besides the ‘ dedicatory * sohnets are addressed 
to a handsome youth of wealth and rank, for whom the 
II The post avows ‘ love,' in the Elizabethan sense of 
Sonnets of friendship.^ Although no specific reference is 
• made outside the twenty ‘ dedicatory * sonnets 

to the youth as a literary patron, and the clues to his 
identity are elsewhere vaguer, there is good ground for the 
inference that the greater number of tlie sonnets of 
devoted ‘ love ’ also have Southampton for their subject. 

Classical study is mainly responsible in the era of 
the Renaissance for the exalted conception of friendship 
which placed it in the world of literature on 
SJStSis <ike level of love.' The elevated estimate was 
o* ^ largely bred in Renaissance poetry of the 
traditions attaching to such twm heroes of 
antiquity as Pylades and Orestes, Theseus and Pirithous, 
Laelius and Scipio. To this classical catalogue Boccaccio, 
am plifying the classical legend, added in the fourteenth 
century the new examples of Palamon and Arcite and of 
Tito and Gesippo, and the latter pair of heroic friends 
fully shared in Shakespeare’s epoch the literary vogue 
of their forerunners. It was to well-seasoned classical 
influence that poetry of the sixteenth century owed 

1 * Lover ’ end * frienii ’ were interchangeable terms in Elizabethan 
English. Cf. p. 19S note 1. Brutus opens his address to the citizens 
of Rome with the words, ‘ Romans, countrymen, and lovete, and 
subsequently describes Julius Cssar as ‘ my best lover ’ {Juliiu Couar, 
m. ii. 13-49). Portia, when referring to Antonio, the bosom friend 
of her himh iind Bassanio, calls him * the bosom lover of my lord 
(Merchant of Venice, ra. iv. 17). Ben Jonson in his letters to Donne 
commonly described himself as his correspondent’s ‘ ever true lover ; 
and Drayton, writing to William Drummond of Hawthornden, informed 
him that an admirer of his literary work was * in love with him. 
The word ‘ love ’ was habitually appbed to the sentiment subsiating 
between an author and his patron. Nashe, when dedicating Jack 
Wilton in 1694 to Southampton, calls him ‘ a dear lover ... of the 
lovers of poets as of the poets themselves.’ (See p. 200 supra.) 
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thiO tendency to identify the ideals of friendship and 
love.^ At riie same time it is important to recognise 
that in Elizabethan as in all Benaissance literature— 
more especially in sonnets—the word * love * together 
with all the comnlon terms of endearment was freely 
employed in a conventional or figurative fashion, which 
deprives the expressions of much of the emotional force 
attaching to them in ordinary speech. 

That the whole language of love was applied by EHza- * 
bethan poets to their more or less professional intercourse 
with those who appreciated and encouraged their literary 

^ Records of friendship in Elizabethan literature invariably acknow¬ 
ledged the classical debt. Edmund Spenser, when describing the perfect 
quality of friendship, cites as his witnesses: 

great Hercules, and Hyllus dear; 

True Jonathan, and David trusty tried; 

Stout Theseus, and Pirithoua his fear; 

Fyladea and Oreetea by hu side; 

Mild Titus, and Oeeippus without pride; 

Damon and Pythias, whom death could not eever. 

(fame Qtume, Hit. Iv. Canto x. st. S7 } 

Lyly, in his romance of Euphues, makes his hero Euphues address his 
friend Philautus thus (ed. Arbor, p. 49): 

* Assure yourself that Damon to his Pythias, Piladoa to his Orestes, Tytns to his 
Qysippus, Thesius to his Plrothus, Scipio to his Leilas, was never founde more faitbfull, 
then Euphues will boo to Philautus,' 

The story of Damon and l^thias formed the subject of a popular 
Elizabethan tragicomedy by Richard Edwardos (1570). Shakespeare 
pays a tribute to the current vogue of this classical legend when ho 
makes Hamlet call his devoted friend Horatio * 0 Damon dear ’ (Hamiri, 
III. ii. 284). Cicero’s treatise De AmicUia which was inspired by the 
ideal relations subsisting betwoon Scipio and Lxlius was very familiar 
to Elizabethan men of letters in both the Latin original and English 
translations, and that volume helped to keep alive the classical example. 
Montaigne echoed the classical strain in his essay ' On Friendship * 
which finely describes his affection for Etienne do la Bottle and their 
perfect community of spirit. It may be worth noticing that Bacon, 
while in his essay * On Friendship ' ho pays a fine tribute to the senti- 
meut, takes an unamiable view of it in a second essay * On Followers 
and Friends,’ where ho scornfully treats friends as merely interested 
and self-seeking dependents and frankly disparages the noble classical 
conception. The concluding words of Bacon's second essay are 
significant: 

' There is little friendslup In the world, and least of all between equals, which was 
wont to bo magnified. That that is, is between superior and inferior, whoso fortuuss 
msy comprehend the one the other.’ 
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activities is convincingly illustrated by the mass of verse 
wbich was addressed to the greatest of all patrons of 
Figurative Elizabethan poetry—the Queen. The poets 
laaguage who sought her favour not merely commended 
of love. beauty of her mind &d body with the 

seml^nce of amorous ecstasy; they carried their pro¬ 
testations of * love ’ to the extreme limits of realism; 
they seasoned their notes of adoration with reproaches 
"of inconstancy and infidelity, which they clothed in 
peculiarly intimate phraseology. Edmund Spenser, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Richard Barufield, and Sir John Davies 
were among many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries who 
wrote of their sovereign with a warmth that would mislead 
any reader who ignores the current conventions of the 
amorous vocabulary.^ 

^ Here aore some of the linei in which Spenser angled for Queim 
I Elizabeth’s professional protection (‘ Colm Clouts come home againe/ 
e. 1691}: 

To her my thoughta 1 daily dedicate. 

To her my heart 1 nightly mortyrlie; 

To her my love 1 lowly do proetnito, 

To her my life 1 wholly eacriflue: 

Uy thought, my heart, my lo>e, my life is ihe. 

Sir Walter Baleigh similarly celebrated his devotion to the Queen 
in a poem called * Cynthia ’ of which only a fragment survives. The 
tone of such portion as is extant is that of unrestraiuabie passion. At 
one point the poet reflects how 

* that the eyes of my mind held her beams 
In every part transferred by love’e swift thought: 

Far off or near, in waking or In dreams. 

Imagination strong their iostro brought. 

8u.;a force hel angelic appeurenoe had 
To master distance, time or cruelty. 

The passionate illusion could hardly bo produced with more vivid 
effect than in a succeeding stanza from the pen of Ealoigh in the capacity 
of literary suitor: 

The thoughts of post times, like flames of iiell, 

Kindled afresh withm my memory 
The many dear achievements tliat befell 
In those prune years and infancy of love. 

See ‘ Cynthia,’ a fragment, in Poems of Raleigh, ^ ed. Hannah, p. 38. 
Richard Bamfiold, in his hko-named poem of CytUkia, 1696, and Fulke 
QrevUle in sonnets addressed to Cynthia, also extravagantly described 
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It was in the rhapsodical accents of Spenser and 
Raleigh that Elizabethan poets habitually sought, not 
the Queen’s countenance only, but that of her courtiers. 
Great lords and great ladies alike were repeatedly assured 
by poetic clients oi the infatuation which came of their 
mental and physical charms. The fashionable tendpn(^ 
to clothe love and friendship in the same literary garb 
eliminated all distinction between the phrases 
of affection which were addressed to patrons ' 
and those which were addressed to patronesses. 
Nashe, a typical Elizabethan, bore graphic 
witness to the poetic practice when in 1595 he 
described how Gabriel Harvey, who religiously observed 
the professional ritual, ‘ courted ’ his patron Sir Philip 
Sidney with every extravagance of amorous language.^ 

the Queen’s beauty and graces. In 1599 Sir John Davies, poet and 
lawyer, apostrophised Elizabeth, who was then sixty-six years old, thus: 
Fair Boa[, Biace to the fairest body knit 
You give euch lirely life, such quickening power. 

Such sweet oelestia] influences to it 

As keeps it still in youth's immortal flower . . . 

O many, many years may you remam 
A happy angel to tills happy land. 

(Notee Tetptum, dedication.) 

Davies published in the same year twenty-six Hymnes of Aatrea on 
Elizabeth’s beauty and graces; each poem forms an acrostic on the 
words ‘ Elizabotha Regina,’ and the language of love is simulated on 
almost every page. 

^ Nasho wrote of Harvey : ’ 1 have perused vcarses of his, written 
vnder his owno hand to S%r Philip Sidneyt wherein he courted him as he 
were another Cyparissus or Ganimede: the last Gordtan true loues knot 
or knitting up of them is this:— 

8am lecur, ex qoo to pilmnm, Sydnsie, vidl; 

Os ooulosque rsgit, cogit amare lecur. 

All hver am /, Sidney, since 1 saw thee ; 

Uy mouth, eyes, rule it and to loue doth draw mee.* 

Have tifith you to Saffron Walden in Nashe’s Works, ed. McKerrow, 
iii. 92. Cf. Shakespeare’s comment on a love sonnet in Love*s Labour's 
Lost (iv. iii. 74 soq.): 

Thu w the hver vein, which makes flesh a deity, 

A green goose a goddess; pure, pure idolatry. 

God amend us, God amend I we ore much out of the way.' 

Throughout Europe sonnets or poems addressed to patronesses display 
identical oharacterbtics with those that were addressed to patrons. 
One series of Michael Angelo’s impassioned sonnets was addressed to 


Gabriel 
Harvey 
* courts ’ 
Sir Philip 
Sidney. 
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I^e tide of adulation of patrons and patronesses alike, 
in (what Shakespeare himself called) ‘ the liver vein,* long 
flowed without check. Until comparatively late in the 
seventeenth century there was ample^ justification for Sir 
Philip Sidney’s warning of the flattery that awaited those 
whQ patronised poets and poetry: * Thus doing, you shall be 
[hailed as] most fair, most rich, most wise, most ail; thus 
doing, you shall dwell upon superlatives ; thus doing, your 
soul shaU be placed with Dante’s Beatrice.’' There can be 

a young nobleman Tommaso dei Cavalieri, and another series 
to a noble patroness Vittoria Ck>lonna, but the tone is the same 
in both, and internal evidence fails to enable the oritio to disUngoish 
between the two senes. The pootio addresses to the Countess of 
Bedford and other noble patronesses of Donne, Bon Jonson, and 
their colleagues are often amorous in their phraseology, and akin 
in temper to Shakespeare’s sonnets of friendship. Nicholas Breton, 
in his poem The Ptlyrtmage to Paradise coyned vfith the Countess 
of Pembroke's Love, 1592, and another work of his. The Countess of 
Pembroke's Passion (first printed from manuscript in 1867), pays 
the countess, his literary patroness, a homage which is indis* 
tinguishable from the ecstatic utterances of a genuine and over* 
mastering passion. Patronesses as well as jmtrons are addressed in the 
same adulatory terms in the long series of sonnets before Sponsor's 
Faerie Queene, at the end of Chapman’s I bad, and at the end of John 
Davies’s Microcosmos, 1603. Other addresses to patrons and i)atronessos 
ore scattered through collections of occasional poems, such as Ben 
Jonson’s Forest and Underwoods and Donne's Poems. Sonnets to men 
are occasionally interpolated in sonnct-soqucnccs in honour of women. 
Sonnet xi. in Drayton’s sonnet-fiction called ‘ Idea ’ (in 1599 edition) 
seems addressed to a man, in much the same manner as Shakespeare 
often addressed his hero; and a few others of Diaytt/ii’n sonnets are 
ambiguous as to the sex of their subject. John Southern’s oooentrio 
collection of love-sonneis. Pandora (1584), has sonnets dedicatory to 
the Earl of Oxford ; and William Smith in his Chloris (1506) (a sonnet- 
fiction of the conventional kind) m two prefatory sonnets and in No. xlix. 
of the substantive collection invokes the affectionate notice of Edmund 
Spenser. Only one English contemporary of Sliakespeare published 
a long sequence of sonnets addressed to a man who does not prove on 
investigation to have been a profesbionol patron. In 1595 Richard 
Barnfield appended to his poem Cynthia a set of twenty sonnets, 
in which he feigncdly avowed aSuction for a youth called Ganymede. 
Barnfield explamed that he was fancifully adapting to the sonnet-form 
the second of Virgil’s Eclogues, in which the shephferd Corydon apostro¬ 
phises the shepherd-boy Alexis. 

* Apologtejor Poetne (1595), ed. Shuckborgh, p. 62. 


p 
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little doubt that Shakespeare, always Bwsoeptihle tp the 
oontemporaiy vogue, penned manj sonnets in that * liver 
vein * which was especially calculated to flatter the ear 
of a praise-loving Msscenas like the Bari of Southampton. 
It is quite possible that beneath all the conventional 
adulation there lay a genuine affection. But the peo^ect 
illusion of passion which often colours Shakespeare’s poetic 
vows of friendship may well be fruit of his interpretation 
of the common usage in the glow of his dramatic instinct. 

Shakespeare assured his friend that he could never 
grow old (civ.), that the finest types of beauty and chivalry 

in medisBval romance lived again in him (cvi.), 
spirt’s ^bat absence from him was misery, and that 
assurances hjg affection was Unalterable. Writing with- 

of afiection. i i. . • 

out concealment m their own names, many 
other poetic clients gave their Maecenases the like 
assurances, crediting them with every perfection of mind 
and body, and * placing ’ them, in Sidney’s phrase, ‘ with 
Dante’s Beatrice.’ Matthew Roydon wrote of his patron. 
Sir Philip Sidney: 


His personage seemed most divine, 

A thousand graoes one might count 
Upon his lovoly cheerful eyne. 

To heare him speak and sweetly smile 
You were in Paradise the while. 


Edmund Spenser in a fine sonnet told his patron, 
Admiral Lord Charles Howard, that ’ his good personage 
and noble deeds ’ made him the pattern to the present 
age of the old heroes of whom * the antique poets ’ were 
‘ wont so much to sing.’ This compliment, which Shake¬ 
speare turns to splendid account in Sonnet cvi.,^ recurs 
witli especial frequency in contemporary sonnets of adula¬ 
tion. Ben Jonson apostrophised the Earl of Desmond as 
‘my best-best lov’d.’ Campion told Lord Walden, the 


* Of. Sonnet hx.: 

Show me jour Image in some antique book . . . 
Oh sure I am the wits of former days 
To subjeota wone have giren admiring praise. 
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Earl.of Suffolk^ andisfcingiiished heir, (hat although his 
muse sought to express his lo^e, * the admired virtues * 
of the patron’s youth 

Bred afaoh deepairing to hia dadnted Muse 
That it oould. ecaroely utter naked truth. 

Yet it is in foreign poetry which just preceded 
Shakespeare’s era that the English dramatist’s plaintive 
Tasso and yearning language is most closely adum- 

tbe Duke brated. The greatest Italian poet of the era, 
o errara. merely recorded in numerous sonnets 

his amorous devotion for bis first patron, the Duke of 
Ferrara, but he also carefully described in prose the senti¬ 
ments which, with a view to retaining the ducal favour, 
he sedulously cultivated and poetised. In a long prose 
letter to a later friend and patron, the Duke of Urbino, 
he wrote of his attitude of mind to his first patron thus * : 

’ I confided in him, not as we hope in men, but as we 
trust in God. ... It appeared to me, so long as I was 
under his protection, fortune and death had no power 
over me. Burning thus with devotion to my lord, as 
much as man ever did with love to his mistress, I became, 
without perceiving it, almost an idolater. I continued 
in Rome and Ferrara many days and months in the 
same attachment and faith.’ With illuminating frank¬ 
ness Tasso added: * I wont so far with a thousand acts of 
observance, respect, affection, and almost adoration, that 
at last, as they say,the courser grows slow by too much 
spurring, so his [i.e. the patron’s] goodwill towards me 
slackened, because I sought it too ardently.’ 

There is practical identity between the alternations 
of feeling which find touching voice in many of the sonnets 

* Campion's Poema, ed. Bullen, pp. 148 seq. Cf. Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets : 

0 how I faint when I of you do write (Izxz. 1), 

Finding thy worth a hmit past my praiM CLcxzii. 6). 

See also Donne's Poems (in Muses’ library), ii. 34. 

* Tasso, Opere, Fisa, 1821-32, vol. xiii. p. 298. 
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of Siiakespeare and those wbioh colour Tasso’s picture 
of his intercourse with his Duke of Ferrara. Italiazi and 
English poets profess for a man a loverlike idolatry/ 
although Shakespeare conventionally warns his * lord ’: 
‘ Let not my love be called idolatry ’ (Sonnet cv.). Both 
writers attest the hopes and fears which his favour evokes 
in them, with a fervour and intensity of emotion which 
it was only in the power of great poets to feign. 

An even closer parallel in both sentiment and phraseo¬ 
logy with Shakespeare’s sonnets of friendship is furnished 

jodelie's sonnets of the French poet Etienne 

sonnets to Jodelle, whose high reputation as the inventor 
his patron, French classical drama did not obscure his 

fame as a lyrist. Jodelle was well known in both capaci¬ 
ties to cultivated Elizabethans. The suspicions of atheism 
under which he laboured, and his premature death in 
distressing poverty at the early age of forty-one, led 
English observers of the day to liken him to ‘ our tragical 
poet Marlowe.’ ^ To a noble patron, Comte de Fauquemberge 
et de Courtenay, Jodelle addressed a series of eight sonnets 
which anticipate Shakespeare’s sonnets at every turn.® 
In the opening address to the nobleman Jodelle speaks of 
his desolation in his patron’s absence which no crowded 
company can alleviate. Yet when his friend is absent, 
the French poet yearningly fancies him present— 

Prosont, absent, jo pais I’ame a toy toute deue. 

So Shakespeare wrote to his hero : 

Thyself away art present still with me ; 

For thou not further than my thoughts can move (xlvii. 10-11). 


* The parallel between the careers of Marlowe and Jodelle first 
appeared in Thomas Beard’s Theatre of Ood's Judgements, 1697, and 
was repeated by Francis Meres next year in his Palladia Tamia (cf. 
French Renaxstance in England, 430-1}. 

° ‘ These were first published with a long collection of * amours,* 
chiefly in sonnet form, in 1674. Cf. Jodelle, CLuvres, 1870, ed. ii. p. 174. 
Throughout those sonnets Jodelle addresses lus lord in the second 
person singular, as Shakespeare does in all but thirty-four of his sonnets. 
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Jodelle credits hia patron with a genius wbiob puts 
labour and art to shame, with rank, virtue, wealth, with 
intellectual grace, and iinally with 

XJne bonte qui point no change ou a^epouvante. 

Similarly Shakespeare commemorates his patron’s 
' birth or wealth or wit ’ (xxxvii. 5} as well as his 
" bounty ’ (liii. 11) and his ‘ abundance ’ (xxxvii. 11). 
None the less the French poet, echoing the classical note, 
avers that the greatest joy in the Count’s life is the com¬ 
pleteness of the sympathy between the patron and his 
poetic admirer, which guarantees tliem both immortality. 
Hotly does the French sonnettecr protest the eternal 
constancy of his affection. His spirit droops when the 
noble lord leaves him to go hunting or shooting, and he 
then finds his only solace in writing somiets in the 
truant’s honour. Shakespeare in his sonnets, it will be 
remembered, did no less : 

Nor dare 1 chide the world>without-ond hour 
Whilst 1, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 

Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu. 

(Ivii. 6-8.) 

|0 absence 1 what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
iWere it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
(To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 

(jHtxijc. 9-11.) » 

Elsewhere Jodelle declares that he, a seivant (serf, 
serviteur), has passed into the relation of a beloved and 
loving friend. The master’s high birth, wealth, and 
intellectual endowments interpose no bar to the force of 
the friendship. The great friends of classical antiquity, 
Pylades and Orestes, Scipio and Lselius, and the rest, 


^ Cf. also: 

Being your slave, what abould I do but tend 
Upon tbe boure and tunes of your desire ^ 

(Sonnet Ivli. 1-3.) 

That god forbid that made me first your slavo, 

1 should in thought control youi times of pleasure. 

(Sonnet Iviii. 1-2.) 
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lived with one another on such terms of perfect equality. 
While Jodelle wrote of his patron 

£t si Ion dit que trop par oes Ten je me vante, 

CTeet qu'estant lien je veux te vanter on mee heun, 

Shakespeare greeted his * lord of love ’ with the assurance 

’Us thee, myself,—^that for myself I praise. 

(Sonnet bdi. 13.) 

Finally Jodelle confesses to Shakespeare’s experience 
of suffering, and grieves, like the English sonnetteer, that 
he was the victim of slander. Although Shakespeare’s 
poetic note of pathos is beyond Jodelle’s range, yet the 
phase of sentiment which shapes these French greetings 
of a patron in sonnet form is rarely distinguishable from 
that of Shakespeare’s sonnetteering triumph. 

Some dozen poems which are dispersed through Shake¬ 
speare’s collection at irregular intervals detach themselves 
III The point of theme from the rest. These pieces 

sonnets of combine to present the poet and the youth in 

intrigue. relations which are not easy at a first glance to 

reconcile with an author’s idealised worship of a patron. 
The poet’s friend, we are here told, yielded to the seduc¬ 
tions of the poet’s mistress. The woman is bitterly 
denounced for her treachery, the youth is complacently 
pardoned amid regretful rebukes. The poet professes 
to be torn asunder by his double affection for friend and 
mistress, and he lays the blame for the crisis on the 
woman’s malign temperament ^: 

Two loTes 1 have of comfort and despair 
Which like two spirits do suggest [i.e. tempt] me still: 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. (Sonnet cxfiv.) 

The traitress is ‘ the dark lady ’ of the Sonnets of con¬ 
ventional vituperation. Whether the misguided youth of 

^ The dozen sonnets fall into two groups. Six of them—^xxxiii.-y., 
Ixix. and zot.-tI. —^reproach the youth in a general way with sensual 
ezoesses, and the other six—zl.-zlii. cxzxii.-iii. imdczliT. —speoifioally 
point to the poet's traitorous mistress as the wilful cause of the youth’s 
* fault.’ 
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the intrigue is to be identified with the patron-friend of 
the other sonnets of friendship may be an open question. 
It might be in keeping with Southampton’s sportive tem¬ 
perament to accept the attentions of a Circe, by whose 
fascination his poet was lured. The sonnetteer’s sorrow¬ 
ful condonation of the young man’s offence may be an 
iUusiration, drawn from life, of the strain which a self-willed 
patron under the spell of the ethical irregularities of the 
Renaissance laid on the forbearance of a poetic prot^i. 

But while we admit that some strenuous touches in 
Shakespeare’s presentation of the episode may well owe 
The conflict s'^gg^stion to either autobiographic experience 
of love pid or personal observation, we must bear in mind 
friendship, intrigue of the ‘ Sonnets ’ in its main 

phase is a commonplace of Renaissance romance, and that 
Shakespeare may after his wont be playing a variation 
on an accepted literary theme with the slenderest prompt¬ 
ing apart from his sense of literary or dramatic effect. 
Italian poets and novelists from the fourteenth century 
onwards habitually brought friendship and love into 
rivalry or conflict.^ The call of friendship often demanded 
the sacrifice of love. The laws of ‘ sovereign amity ’ were 
so fantastically interpreted as frequently to require a 
lover, at whatever cost of emotional suffering, to abandon 
to his friend the woman who excited their joint adoration. 

The Italian novelist Boccaccio offered the era of the 


Renaissance two alternative solutions of this puzzling 


problem, and both long enjoyed authority in 
freSmmt* literary world. In his narrative poem of 


of the 
theme. 


‘ Teseide,’ Boccaccio pictured the two devoted 
friends Palamon and Arcite as alienated by 


their common love for the fair Emilia. Their rival claims 


to the lady’s hand are decided by a duel in which Palamon 


^ Gf. Petnutoh*8 sonnet ccxxvii.: 

0arit4 dl signore, amor dl donna 
Son le catena, ove con moltl aff a pnl 
Legato son, peroh’io stesso mi string. 

So Beza’s Poemala, 1648, Epigrammatn, xc.: * De sua in Candidam 
et Audebertum bencvolentia.* 
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is vanquished although he is not mortally wounded. 
But just after his victory Arcite is fatally injured by a 
fall from his horse. In his dying moments he 
and^ZSte ]p!lmilia’s hand on his friend. This is 

the fable which Chaucer retold in his ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ and Shakespeare and Fletcher, accepting the cue of 
an earlier Elizabethan dramatist, combined to dramatise 
the theme in ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.* ^ But Boccaccio 
also devised an even more famous prescription for 
the disorder of friends caught in the same toils of love. 
In the * Decameron ’ (Day x. Novel 8) Gesippo, whose 
friendship with Tito has the classical perfection, is 
affianced to the lady Sophronia. But Gesippo soon dis¬ 
covered that his friend is likew'ise enslaved by 
Gewp^^ the lady’s beauty. Thereupon Gesippo, in 
the contemporary spirit of quixotic chivalry, 
contrives that Tito shall, by a trick which the lady does 
not suspect, take his place at the marriage and become 
her husband.* In the sequel Gesippo is justly punished 
with a long series of abject misfortunes for his self-denying 
wiles. But Tito, whose friendship is immutable, finally 
restores Gesippo’s fortunes and gives him his sister in 
marriage.* The chequered adventures of these devoted 
friends of Italy caught the literary sentiment of Tudor 


^ The perfect identity which is inliercnt in friendship of the Be- 
naissance type finds emphatic ej:pre8sion in this play. Palamon 
assures Arcite: \ 

We ore an endleae mine to one another; 

We're one anotlier’s wife, ever begetting 

New births of love; we're father, friends, acquaintancoj; 

We are, in one anottier, famihes; 

1 am jour heir, and you are mine. (il. ii. 79-83.) 

» Into two plays, Alt's Well and Measure for Measure, Shakespeare, 
true to the traditions of the Renaissance, uitroduces the like deception,— 
on the part of Helena in the former piece and on that of Manana in the 
latter. 

^ The first outline of this story is found in a miscellany of the twelfth 
century JJe ClericuU dtsctpltna by Petrus Alfonsus, and thence found 
its way into the Gesta Homanorum (No. 171), the most popular story 
book of the Middle Ages. Boccaccio’s tale enjoyed much vogue in a 
Latin version in the fifteenth century by Pilippo Beroaldo. This 
was rendered back into Italian by Bandello m 1509 and was turned 
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England and enjoyed a wide vogue there in Shakespeare’s 
youth.^ 

Shakespeare’s contemporary, John Lyly, in his popular 
romance of ‘Euphues,’ treated the ^heme of friendship 
Lyiy’s ^ comi>etition with love on Boccaccio’s lines 
Euphues and although with important variations. Lyly’s 
Phiiautus. Euphues, forms a rapturous friendship, 

which the author likens to that of Tito and Gesippo, with 
a young man called Phiiautus. The latter courts the fair 
but fickle Lucetta, and he is soon supplanted in her good 
graces by his ’ shadow ’ Euphues. Less amiable than 
Boccaccio’s Gesippo, Lyly’s Phiiautus denounces, with all 
the fervour of Shakespeare’s vituperative sonnets, both 
man and woman. But Lucetta soon transfers her atton-. 
tions to a new suitor, Curio, and Euphues and Phiiautus 
renew their interrupted ties of mutual devotion in their 
former strength. Lyly’s Phiiautus, his Euphues, and his 


into Frenoh verse by Francois Habert in 1651. Early in the seventeenth 
century the French dramatist Alexandre Hardy dramatised the story 
as QMi'ppt ou Im deux Amia. 

^ Sir Thomas Elyot worked a long rendering of Boccaccio's story 
into his formal treatise on the culture of Tudor youth which he called 
The Oovernour (1631), see Croft's edition, ii. 132 seq., while two English 
poetasters contributed independent poetic versions to early Tudor 
literature. The later of these, which was issued in 1562, is entitled 
The moat iwnderful and pleaaaunt Hiatury of Titua and Oiaippua, 
whereby ia fuUy declared the, figure of perfect frendahypt drawen into 
Bngliah nwtre. By Edward Lewtckct 1662. Robert Greene frequently 
cites the tale of Tito and Gesippo as an example of perfect friendship 
(of. Worka, ea. Grosart^ iv. 211, vu. 243), and the story is the theme of 
the popular Elizabethan ballad ' Alplionso and Ganselo ’ (Sievers, 
Thomaa Deloney, Berhn, 1904, pp. 83 seq.). Twice was the talc drama¬ 
tised in the infancy of Tudor drama, once in Latin by a good 
scholar and schoolmaster Ralph RadcliSe in the reign of Edward VI, 
and again in English about 1576 by an anonymous pen. Queen 
Elizabeth directed the English play— The Hxalorxe of Titua and 
Ckaippua —to bo acted before her on the night of Shrove Tuesday, 
February 19,167u-7. Neither the Latin nor the English play survives. 
Two plays by Richard Edwurdes {d. 1566} on like themes of friendship— 
Damon and Pythiaa and Palemon and Arcite-^were acted before the 
Queen, in 1564 and 1566 respectively. Only Damon and Pythiaa is 
extant. 
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Lucetta, are, before the advent of Curio, in the pj^ise 
situation with which Shakespeare’s sonnet-intrigue credits 
the poet, the friend, and the lady. 

Yet another pha^e of the competing calls of love and 
friendship is portrayed by the French poet, Clement 
Clement Marot. He personally claims the experience 
Marot’s which Shakespeare in his intrigue assigns to 
testimony, friend. Marot relates how he was solicited 

in love by his comrade’s mistress, and in a poeric address, 

* A celle qui souhaita Marot aussi amoureux d’elle qu’un 
sien Amy,’ warns her of the crime against friendship to 
which she prompts him. Less complacent than Shake¬ 
speare’s * friend,’ Marot rejects the Siren’s invitation on 
the ground that he has only half a heart to ofEer her, the 
other half being absorbed by friendship.^ 

Before the sonnets were penned, Shakespeare himself 
too, in the youthful comedy ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ treated friendship’s struggle with 
love in the exotic light which the Renaissance 

* Two ^ sanctioned. In ‘ The Two Gentlemen * when 

en emen. leams of his friend Proteus’ infatua¬ 

tion for his own lady-love Silvia, he, like Gesippo in 
Boccaccio’s tale, resigns the girl to his supplanter. 
Valentine’s unworthy surrender is frustrated by the 
potent appeal of Proteus’ own forsaken mistress Julia. 
But the episode shows that the issue at stake in the 
sonnets’ tale of intrigue already fell within Shakespeare’s 
dramatic scrutiny. 

Shakespeare would have been conforming to his wonted 
practice in drama had he adapted his tale of intrigue in 
the ‘ Sonnets ’ from the stock theme of con- 
hoSi'ofa* temporary romance. Yet a piece of external 
personal evidence suggests that in some degree fact 
experience, fiction, truth with makebelieve, 

earnestness with jest in Shakespeare’s poetic presentation 

^ Maiot’a (Euvrest 1665, p. 437. On Maiot’s verse loans were 
freely levied by Edmund Spenser and other Elizabethan poets. See 
French Fenaiacance in England, 109 seq. 
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of the clash between friendship and love,^ and that while 
the poet knew something at first hand of the disloyalty of 


External 

evidence. 


mistress and friend, he recovered his composure 
as quickly and completely did Lyly*8 romantic 
hero PhilautuB under a like trial. A literary 


comrade obtained a license on September 3,1594, for the 


publication of a poem called * Willobie his Avisa, 
True Picture of a Modest Maid and of a 
Chaste and Constant Wife.* * In this volume. 


which mainly consists of seventy-two cantos in varying 
numbers of six-line stanzas, the chaste heroine, Avisa, holds 
converse—in the opening section as a maid, and in the later 
section as a wife—with a series of passionate adorers. In 
every case she firmly repulses their advances. Midway 
through the book its alleged author—^Henry Willobie— 
is introduced in his own person as an ardent admirer, and 
the last twenty-nine of the cantos rehearse his woes and 
Avisa’s obduracy. To this section there is prefixed an 
argument in prose (canto xliv.) It is there stated that 
Willobie, * being suddenly affected with the contagion of 
a fantastical wit at the first sight of Avisa, pineth a while 


^ The doRest parallel to the Shakespearean situation (see eap. Sonnet 
xlii.) is that seriously reported by the seventeonth-oontury French writer, 
Saint Evremond, who, complaining of a close friend’s relations with his 
mistress (apparently la Cbmtesse d'Olonne), wrote thus to her in 1664 
of his twofold affection for her and for his comrade: ‘ Appronez-moi 
centre qui, jo me dois faoher d’avantage, ou centre lui qui m’enldve 
nne maitresse, ou centre vous, qui me volez un ami. . . . J’ai trop de 
passion poui donner lion au ressentiment; ma tendresse rimportera 
toujours BUT VOS outrages. J’aime la perhde [i.e the mistross], j’aime 
I’iniidde [t.e. the friend].* {(Euvret MiUes de SairU Bvremondt ed. 
Giraud, 1865, iii. 6.) 

* The edition of 1594 was reprinted by Dr. Grosart in his Occasional 
Issues, 1880, and in 1904 by Mr. Charles Hughes, who brings new argu¬ 
ments to justify association of the book with Shakespeare’s biography. 
Extracts from the poem appear in the New Shakspere Society’s Allusion 
Boohs, i. 169 seq. In Mistress D^Avenant the dark lady of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets (1913), Mr. Arthur Acheson again reprints WiUobie his Avisa 
by way of supporting a fanciful theory whicl^ would make the * dark 
lady ’ of the sonnets the heroine of that poem, and would identify her 
with the wife of the Oxford innkeeper who was mother of Sir William 
D’Avenant (see p. 451). 
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in secret grief. At lengthy not able any longer to endure 
the burning heat of so fervent a humour, [he] bewrayeth 
the secrecy of his disease unto his familiar friend W, S., 
who not long before, had tried the courtesy of the like passion 
and was now newly recovered of the like infection. Yet 
[W. S.], finding his friend let blood in the same vein, 
took pleasure for a time to see him bleed, and instead of 
stopping the issue, he enlargeth the wound with the sharp 
razor of willing conceit,’ encouraging Willobie to believe 
that Avisa would ultimately yield ' with pains, diligence, 
and some cost in time.’ * The miserable comforter ’ 
[W. S.], the narrative continues, was moved to comfort 
his friend * with an impossibihty,’ for one of two reasons. 
Either he ‘ now would secretly laugh at his friend’s folly ’ 
because he * had given occasion not long before unto others 
to laugh at his own.’ Or * he would see whether another 
could play his part better than himself, and, in viewing 
after the course of this loving comedy,’ would ‘see 
whether it would sort to a happier end for this new actor 
than it did for the old player. But at length this comedy 
was like to have grown to a tragedy by the weak and 
feeble estate that H. W. was biought unto,’ owing to 
Avisa’s unrelenting temper. Happily, ‘ time and necessity ’ 
effected a cure.^ In two succeeding cantos in verse 
(xlv. and xlvii.) W. S. is introduced in dialogue with 
Willobie, and he gives him, in oralio recta, light-hearted 
and cynical counsel. 

Identity of initials, on which the theory of Shake¬ 
speare’s identity with H. W.’s unfeeling adviser mainly 
rests, is not a strong foundation.^ and it is to be re- 

^ The narrator ends by claiming for his ' discourse ’ that in it ‘ is 
lively represented the unruly rage of unbridled fancy, having the reins 
to rove at liberty, with the ^vers and sundry changes of affections and 
temptations, which Will, set loose from Keason, can devise.* (H' lUobie 
h%» Avtm, ed. C. Hughes, p. 41.) 

* W. S. are common imtials, and at least two authors bearing them 
made some reputation in Shakespeare’s day. There was a dramatist 
named Wentworth Smith isee p. 1, infra), and there was a William 
Smith who published a volume of lovelorn sonnets called Ohlortt 
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membered that some attempt was made* by a sup¬ 
posititious editor of the poem to question the veraoity 
of the story of the heroine * Avisa * and her lovers, li 
a preface signed Hadrian Dorell, the writer, after men¬ 
tioning that the alleged author fWillobie) was dead, 
enigmatically discusses whether or no the work be *a 
poetical fiction.’ In a new edition of 1596 the same 
editor decides the point in the affirmative. But Borell’s 
protestations scarcely carry conviction, and suggest an 
intention to put his readers oil the true scent. In any case 
the curious episode of ‘ W. S.* is left without comment. 
The mention of ‘ W. S.* as ‘ the old player,* and the employ- 
> ment of theatrical imagery in discussing his relations with 
Willobie, must be coupled with the fact that Shakespeare, 
at a date when mentions of him in print were rare, 
was greeted by name as the author of * Lucrcce * {* And 
Shake'Speare paints poore Lucrece rape *) in some prefa¬ 
tory verses to the volume. From such considerations the 
theory of Shakespeare’s identity with ‘ W. S.,* Willobie’s 
acquaintance, acquires substance. If we agree that it was 
Shakespeare who took a roguish delight in watching his 
friend Willobie suffer the disdain of ‘ chaste Avisa * because 
he had ‘ newly recovered ’ from the effects of a like 
experience, it follows that the sonnets’ tale of the theft 
of the poet’s mistress by his friend is no cry of despair 
springing, as is often represented, from the depths of the 
poet’s soul. The allusions that were presumably made to 
the episode by the author of * Avisa ’ remove it, in fact, 
from the conges of tragedy and bring it nearer those of 
comedy. 

The story of intrigue which is interpolated in the 
Sonnets has much interest for the student of psychology 
and for the literary historian, but the precise proportion in 
which it mingles elements of fact and fiction does not 

in 1595. A specious argument might possibl;^ be devised in favour 
of the latter’s identity with Willobie’s couns^or. But Shakespeare, 
of the two, has the better claim. 
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materially affect the general interpretation of the mam 
series of the poems. The trend of the stoiy is not out of 
keeping with the somewhat complex conditions 
r^ences Elizabethan friendship. The vocabulary in 
to South- which pirofessions of Elizabethan friendship 
the sonnets Were phrased justify, as we have seen, the 
inference that Shakespeare’s only literary 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was the hero 
of the greater number of the sonnets. That conclusion 
is corroborated by such definite personal traits as can 
be deduced from the shadowy eulogies in those poems 
of the youth’s gifts and graces. In real life beauty, 
birth, wealth, and wit sat ‘ crowned ’ in the Earl, whom 
poets acclaimed the handsomest of Elizabethan courtiers. 
Southampton has left in his correspondence ample proofs 
of his literary learning and taste, and, like the hero of 
the sonnets, might justly be declared to be 'as fair in 
knowledge as in hue.’ The opening sequence of seventeen 
sonnets, in which a youth is admonished to many and 
beget a son so that ‘ his fair house * may not fall into 
decay, was appropriately addressed to a young peer like 
Soufiampton, who was as yet unmarried, had vast 
possessions, and was the sole male representative of his 
family. The sonnetteer’s exclamation, ‘ You had a father, 
let your son say so,’ had pertinence to Southampton at 
any period between his father’s death in his boyhood 
and the close of his bachelorhood in 1598. To no other 


peer of the day do the words seem to be exactly applicable. 
The ‘ lascivious comment ’ on his ‘ wanton sport ’ which 
pursues the young friend through the sonnets, and adds 
point to the picture of his fascinating youth and beauty, 
associates itself with the reputation for sensual indulgence 
that Southampton acquired both at Court and, according 
to Nashe, among men of letters.^ 

There is no force in the objection that the young man 
of the sonnets of ' friendship ’ must have been another 


^ See p. 666, uote 1. 
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tb&n Soatbamptcm beoAUse the terms in whiofi he is often 
addr^ed imply extreme youth.^ The young man had 
obviously reached manhood, and Southampton 
was under twenty-one in 1694, when we have 
good reason to believe thatlihe large majority of 
the sonnets was in course of composition. In Sonnet civ. 
Shakespeare notes that the first meeting between him and 
his friend took place three years before that poem was 
written, so that, if the words are to be taken literally, the 
poet may have at times embodied reminiscences of South¬ 
ampton when he was only seventeen or eighteen.* But 
Shakespeare, already worn in worldly experience, passed 
his thirtieth birthday in 1594, and he probably tended, 
when on the threshold of middle life, to exaggerate the 
youthfulness of the nobleman almost ten years his junior, 
who even later impressed his acquaintances by his boyish 
appearance and disposition.* ‘ Young ’ was the epithet 
invariably applied to Southampton by all who knew 
anything of him, even when he was twenty-eight. In 
1601 Sir Robert Cecil referred to him as the ‘ poor young 
Earl.’ 

But the most striking evidence of the identity of the 
friend of Shakespeare’s sonnets with Southampton is 
found in the likeness of feature and complexion which 
characterises the poet’s description of the youth’s outward 
appearance and the extant pictures of Southampton as 

^ This objection is chiefly taken by those who unjustifiably assign 
the compositiuu of the* sonnets to a date approximating to 1609, the 
year of their publication. 

* Three years was the conTentional period which sonnotteers allotted 
to the development of their passion. Cf. Ronsard, /S'onnets pour Niline 
(No. ziv.), beginning : ‘ Trois ans sont ja passes quo ton oail mo tient 
pris.’ See French Senaieaance tn England, p. 267. 

* Octavius Caesar at thirty-two is described by Mark Antony after 
the battle of Aotium as the * boy Ceesar ’ who ‘ wears the rose of youth ’ 
{Antony and Cleopatra, in. ii. 17 seq.). Spenser in his Asirophel apo¬ 
strophises Sir Philip ^dney on his death, near the close of his thirty- 
second year, as ‘ oh wretched boy ’ (1. 133) and *' luckless boy * (1.142), 
Conversely it was a| recognised convention among sonnetteers to 
exaggerate their own age. See p.|155, n, 1. 
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a young man. Shakespeare’s many references to his 
youth’s ‘ painted counterfeit * (xvi. xxiv. xlvii. Ixvii.) sag- 
— eest that his hero often sat for his portrait. 

Tne evi- ^ , . T . 

dence of Southampton 8 countenance survives m prob- 
portraits. canvases than that of any of his 

contemporaries. At least fifteen extant portraits have 
been identified on good authority—ten paintings, three 
miniatures (two by Peter Oliver and one by Isaac 
Oliver), and two contemporary prints.^ Most of these, 
it is true, portray their subject in middle age, when the 
roses of youth had faded, and they contribute nothing to 
the present argument. But the two portraits that are 
now at Welbeck, the property of the Duke of Portland,, 
give all the information that can be desired of Southamp¬ 
ton’s aspect ‘ in his youthful mom.’ ® One of these pictures 
represents the Earl at twenty-one, and the other at twenty- 


^ Two portraits, representing the Earl in early manhood, are at Wei- 
book Abbey, and are described above. Of the remaining eight paintings 
two have boon assigned to Van Somer, and ropresont the Earl in early 
middle ago: one, a full-length in drab doublet and hose, is in the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon; the other, a half-length, 
a charming picture formerly belonging to tho late Sir James Knou les, 
and now to Mrs. Holman Hunt, is more probably by Mireveldt. That 
artist certainly painted the Earl several times at a later period of his 
career; portraits by Mireveldt are now at Woburn Abbey (the property 
of the Duke of Bedford), at Althorpe, and at the National Portrait 
Gallery. A fifth picture, assigned to Mytens, belongs to Viscount 
Powerscourt; a si^rth, by an unknown artist, belongs to Mr. Wingfield 
Bigby, and the seventh (in armour) is in the Master's Lodge at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where Southampton w'as educated. 
The miniature by Isaac Oliver, which also represents Southampton in 
late life, was formerly in Dr. Lumsden Proport’s ooUootion. It now 
belongs to a collector at Hamburg. Tho two miniatures assigned 
to Peter Oliver belonged respectively to Mr. Jeffery Whitehead and Sir 
Francis Cook, Bt. (Cf. Catalogue of Exhibition of Portrait Minia¬ 
tures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1889, pp. 32, 71,100.) 
In all the best preserved of these portraits tho eyes are blue and the 
hair a dark shade of auburn. Among tho middle-life portraits South¬ 
ampton appears to best advantage in the one now the property of 
Mrs. Holman Hunt, f 

* 1 describe these pictures from a personal inspection of them which 
the Duke kindly permitted me to make. 
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five.or twenty-six. The earlier portrait, which is re¬ 
produced on the opposite page, shows a young man 
resplendently attired. His doublet is of white satin ; 
a broad collar, edged with lace, h§,lf covers a pointed 
gorget of red leather, embroidered with silver thread; 
the white trunks and knee-breeches are laced with gold; 
the sword-belt, embroidered in red and gold, is decorated 
at intervals with white silk bows ; the hilt of the rapier is 
overlaid with gold ; purple garters, embroidered in silver 
thread, fasten the white stockings bt'low the knee. Light 
body armour, richly damascened, lies on the ground 
to the right of the figure; and a white-plumed helmet 
stands to the left on a table covered with a cloth of purple 
velvet embroidered in gold. Such gorgeous raiment 
suggests that its wearer bestowed much attention on his 
personal equipment. But the head is more interesting 
than the body. The eyes are blue, the cheeks pink, the 
complexion clear, and the expression sedate ; rings are in 
the ears ; beard and moustache arc at an incipient stage, 
and are of the same bright auburn hue as the hair in a 
picture of Southampton’s mother that is also at Welbcck.^ 
But, however scanty is the down on the youth’s check, 
the hair on his head is luxuriant. It is worn very long, 
and falls over and below the shoulder. The colour is 
now of walnut, but was originally of lighter tint. 

The portrait depicting Southampton five or six years 
later shows him in prison, to which ho wan committed 
after his st. let marriage in 1598. A cat and a book in a 
jewelled binding are on a desk at his right hand. Here 
the hair falls over both his shoulders in oven greater 
profusion, and is distinctly blonde. The beard and thin 
upturned moustache arc of brighter auburn and are fuller 
than before, although still slight. The blue eyes and 
colouring of the cheeks show signs of ill health, but differ’ 
little from those features in the earli(;r portrait. 

1 Cf. Sliakcspcare’s Sonnet iii.: 

'I'tou .*rt thy mochcr’t. ({lass, aii-l aha in thoc 
Cnlh UuJc tlic lovely April ol ucr prime. 
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Prom either of the two Welbeck portraits of Sojlth- 
ampton might Shakespeare have drawn his picture of the 
youth in the ‘ Sonnets.’ Many times does he tell us that 
the youth is ‘ fair ’ in complexion, and that his eyes are 
‘ fair.’ In Sonnet Ixviii., when he points to the youth’s 
face as a map of what beauty was ‘ without all ornament, 
itself and true ’—before fashion sanctioned the use of 
artificial ‘ golden tresses ’—there can be little doubt that 
he had in mind the wealth of locks that fell about South¬ 
ampton’s neck.^ 

A few only of the sonnets that Shakespeare addressed 
to the youth can be allotted to a date which is very distant 
from 1594; only two bear unmistakable signs of much 
later composition. In Sonnet Ixx. the poet no longer 
credits his hero with juvenile wantonness, but with a 
‘ pure, unstained prime,’ which has ‘ passed 
Sonnet evii., by the ambush of young days.’ Sonnet 
of the series, cvii., apparently the last of the senes, was 
penned long after the mass of its companions, 
for it makes references that cannot be ignored to three 
events that took place in 1603—to Queen Elizabeth’s 
death, to the accession of James I, and to the release of 
the Earl of Southampton, who was convicted in 1601 of 
complicity in the rebellion of the Earl of Essex and had 
Bince that year been in prison in the Tower of London. 
The first two events are thus described : 

Tho mortal moon hath her eclipse endured 
And tho sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Ineertaintios now crown themselves assured 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

It is in almost identical phrase that every pen in the 

^ Southampton’s singularly long hair procured him at times un¬ 
welcome attentions. When, in January 1698, he struck Ambrose 
Willoughby, an esquire of the body, for asking him to break off, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, a game of piimero that he was playing in 
the royal chamber at Whitehall, the esquire Willoughby is stated to 
have retaliated by 'pulling off some of the Earl’s looks.’ On the 
inoideut being reported to the Queen, she ' gave Willoughby thanks 
for what ho did, in the presence ’ {Sydney Papere, ii. 83). 
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spring of 1603 was felicitating the nation on the unexpected 
turn of events, by which Elizabeth’s crown had passed, 

Allusion to ^i^out civil war, to the Scottish King, and 
Elizabeth’s thus the revolution that fjiad been foretold as 
death. inevitable consequence of Elizabeth’s demise 

was happily averted. Cynthia {i.e. the moon) was the 
Queen’s recognised poetic appellation. It is thus that she 
figures in the verse of Barnficld, Spenser, Fulke Greville, 
and Ralegh, and her clegists involuntarily followed the 
same fashion. ‘ Fair Cynthia’s dead ’ sang one. 


Luna’s oxtinci; and now boholde tho sunno 
Whose bcamos soako up the moysture of all tuarcs, 

wrote Henry Petowe in his ‘ A Fewe Aprill Drops Showered 
on the Hearse of Dead Eliza,’ 1003. There was hardly 
a verse-writer who mourned her loss that did not typify 
it, moreover, as the eclipse of a heavenly body. One 
poet asserted that death ‘ veiled her glory in a cloud of 
night.’ Another argued : ‘ Naught can eclipse her light, 
but that her star will shine in darkest night.’ A third 
varied the formula thus : 

When wintor had cast oS her weed 

Our sun eclipsed did sot. Oh ! light most fair.* 

At the same time James was constantly said to have 
entered on his inheritance ‘ not with an olive branch in 
his hand, but with a whole forest of olives round about 
him, for he brought not peace to this kingdom alone ’ 
but to all Europe.*' > 

' The drops of this most balmy time,’ in this same 
sonnet evil., is an echo of another current strain of fancy. 
James came to England in a springtide of rarely rivalled 
clemency, which was reckoned of the happiest auguiy. 
* All things look fresh,’ one poet sang, * to greet his 


* IheBe quotations are from Sorrowea Joy^ a oolleotion of elegies 
on Queen Elizabetli by Cambridge writeiu (Cambridge, 1603), and 
from Chettle’s Enqland'a Mourning Qarmenl (London, 1603). 

* Gervase Markham’s Honour in her F^rfection, 1624. 
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excellence.’ ‘ The air, the seasons, and the earth * were 
represented as in sympathy with the general joy in 
‘ this sweetest of all sweet springs.’ One source 
SoutbMip*° of grief alpne was acknowledged : Southampton 
ton's re- was Still a prisoner in the Tower, ‘ supposed as 

iSson?^°°^ forfeit to a confined doom.’ All men, wrote 

Manningham, the diarist, on the day follow¬ 
ing the Queen’s death, wished him at liberty.^ The 
wish was fulfilled quickly. On April 10, 1603, his prison 
gates were opened by ‘ a warrant from the King.’ So 
bountiful a beginning of the new era, wrote John Chamber- 
lain to Dudley Carleton two days later, ‘ raised all men’s 
spirits . . . and the very poets with their idle pamphlets 
promised themselves great things.’*^ Samuel Daniel and 
John Davies celebrated Southampton’s release in buoyant 
verse.® It is improbable that Shakespeare remained 
silent. ‘ My love looks fresh,’ he wrote in the concluding 
lines of sonnet evii. and lie repeated the conventional 
promise that he had so often made before, that his friend 
should live in his ‘ poor rhyme,’ ‘ when tyrants’ crests and 
tombs of brass are spent.’ It is impossible to resist the 
inference that Shakespeare thus saluted his patron on 
the close of his days of tribulation. Shakespeare’s genius 
had then won for him a public reputation that rendered 
him independent of any private patron’s favour, and he 
made no further reference in his writings to the patronage 
that Southampton had extended to him in earlier years. 
But the terms in which he greeted his former protector 
for the last time in verse justify the belief tliat, during 
his remaining thirteen years of life, the poet cultivated 
friendly relations with the Earl of Southamj;toii, and was 
mindful to the last of the encouragement that the young 
peer offered him while he was still on the threshold of the 
temple of fame. 

* Manningham’s Dtauj, Camden Soc . p. I4S. 

* Court and Times of Juitifxl, i. i. 7. 

® See Appendix iv. 
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The processes of construction which are discernible 
in Shakespeare's " Sonnets ’ are thus seen to be identical 
Summary those that are apparent in the rest of his 

of con- literary work. They present one more proof 
respertLg his punctilious regard for the demands 
‘Sonnets’ Public taste, and of his marvellous genius 
and skill in adapting and transmuting for his 
own purposes the hints of other workers in the field which 
for the moment engaged his attention. Most of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ were produced under the incitement 
of that freakish rage for sonnetteering which, taking its 
rise in Italy and sweeping over Franco on its way to 
England, absorbed for some half-dozen years in this 
country a greater volume of literary energy than has been 
applied to sonnetteering within the same space of time 
here or elsewhere before or since. The thousands of 


sonnets that were circulated in England between 1691 
and 1697 were of every literary quality, from sublimity 
to inanity, and they illustrated in form and topic every 
known phase of sonnetteering activity. Shakespeare’s 
collection, which was put together at haphazard and 
published surreptitiously many years after the poems were 
written, was a medley, at times reaching heights of literary 
excellence that none other scaled, but as a whole reflecting 
the varied features of the sonnetteering vogue. Apo¬ 
strophes to metaphysical abstractions, vivid picturings -f 
the beauties of nature, idealisation of a prolcgi*s regard 
for a noble '.an in- the figurative language of amorous 
passion, vivacious compliments on a woman’s hair or her 
touch on the virginals, and vehement denunciation of 
the falseness and frailty of womankind—all appear as 
frequently in coiitemporaTy collections of sonnets as m 
Shakespeare’s. He borrows very many of his competitors’ 
words and thoughts, but he so fused them with his fancy 
as often to transfigure them. Genuine emotion or the 


writer’s 


personal cxiDericnce insj)ii’cd ’few Elizabethan 


sonnets, and no literary historian can accept the claim 


which has been prefemid in behalf (if Shakespeare’s 
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‘ Sonnets ’ to be at all points a self-evident exception to the 
general rule. A personal note may have escaped the poet 
involuntarily in the sonnets in which he gives voice to 
a sense of melanqjtioly and remorse, but Shakespeare’s 
dramatic instinct never slept, and there is no proof that 
he is doing more there than produce dramatically the 
illusion of a personal confession. In a scattered series of 
some twelve sonnets he introduced a detached topic— 
a lover’s supersession by his friend in his mistress’s 
graces: but there again he shows little independence of 
his comrades. He treated a theme which was wrought into 
the web of Renaissance romance, and if he sought some 
added sustenance from an incident of his own life, he was 
inspired, according to collateral testimony, by a passing 
adventure, which deserved a smile better than a tear. 
The sole biographical inference which is deducible with full 
confidence from the ‘ Sonnets ’ is that at one time in his 
career Shakespeare, like the majority of his craft, disdained 
few weapons of flattery in an endeavour to monopolise 
the bountiful patronage of a young man of rank. External 
evidence agrees with internal evidence in identifying the 
belauded patron with the Earl of Southampton, and the 
real value to a biographer of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ is 
the corroboration they offer of the ancient tradition that 
the Earl of Southampton, to whom his two narrative 
poems were openly dedicated, gave Shakespeare at an 
early period of his literary career help and encouragement, 
wliich entitles the nobleman to a place in the poet’s 
biography resembling that filled by the Duke of Ferrara 
in the early biography of Tasso 
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THE DEVELOPMEN'r OF DRAMATICj POWER 

All the while that Shakespeare was fancifullj^ assuring 
his patron 

[How] to no other pass luy voisos lojiU 
Than of your graces and yo\ir gifts to toll, 

his dramatic work was steadily advancing. Wliilo ho 
never ceased to garner hints from the labours of others, 
he was during the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s long 
reign very surely widening the interval between his own 
dramatic achievement and that of all contemporaries. 

To the winter season of lt595 probably belongs ‘ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.’^ The comedy may well liave 

^ No edition appeared before 1600. On Ootober 8, 1600, Thomas 
Fisher, formerly a draper, who had only become a freeman of the 
Stationers* Company in the previous June, and remained for a very 
few years a bookaollor and pubbsher (never possessing a printing 
press), obtained a license for the publication of the Dream (Arbor, 
ii. 174). The name of Fisher, the publisher, figured alone on the titlu- 
page of the first quarto of 1600; no printer was mentioned, but the 
book probably came from the press of James Bobcii the printer and 
publisher ‘the jilayerb’ bills.’ The title-page runs : ‘ A Midsornmer 
Nights Dreame. As it hath beeno sundry times publikely acted, by the 
Right Honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine his soruants. Written by 
William Shakespeare. Imprinted at London for Thomas Fisher, and 
are to be soulde at his shoppe at the signe of the White Hart in Fiocte 
Streete 1600.’ A second quarto, which corrects some rnisiirints in the 
first version, and was reprinted in the First Folio, bears a diilercnt 
printer’s device and has the brief imprint ‘ Printed by James Itoboi-ts, 
1600.’ It is ingeniously suggested that this imprint is a misrepresenta¬ 
tion and that the second quarto of the Dream was not jmblished 
before 1619, when it was printed by William Jaggard, the successor 
to Roberts’s press, for Thomas Pavier, a stationer of doubtful leputc. 
(Pollard’s 8hakesp&ire Folios and Qmrtor, 1909, pp. 81 seq.) 
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been writteif to celebrate a marriage in high society— 
perhaps the marriage of the universal patroness of poets, 
, Lucy Harington, to Edward RusseU, third Earl 

summer of Bedford, on December 12, 1594 ; or that at 
Dre^*’ Greenwich on January 24, 1694-6, of William 
Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, brother of a former 
patron of Shakespeare’s company of actors and himself 
an amateur dramatist,^ with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, a wild- 
living nobleman of literary proclivities. The elaborate 
compliment to the Queen, ‘ a fair vestal throned by the 
west ’ (ii. i. 167 seq.), was at once an acknowledgment 
of past marks of royal favour and an invitation for their 
extension to the future. Oberon’s fanciful description 
(ii. ii. 148-68) of the home of the little magical flower 
called ‘ Love-in-idleness ’ that he bids Puck fetch for him, 
seems literally to report one of the scenic pageants with 
which the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth 
on her visit to Kenilworth in 1575.^ 

Although the whole play is in the airiest and 
most graceful vein of comedy, it furnishes fresh proof of 
SliakcHjieare’s studious versatility. The plot ingeniously 
weaves together four independent and apparently con¬ 
flicting threads of incident, for which Shake¬ 
speare found suggestion in various places. The 
Athenian background, which is dominated by 
the nuptials of 'riicseus, Duke of Athens, with Hipjiolyta, 
queen of the Amazons, owes much to the setting of 
Chaucer’s ‘Knight’s Talc.’ There Chaucer was himself 
under debt to Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide,’ a media?val rendering 
of classical myth, where the classical vision is blurred by 
a mcdiiBval haze. For his Greek topic Shakespeare may 


The 

souiccs. 


* On Jnne 30, 1599, iho sixth Earl of Derby was reported to be 
‘ buayod only in poimiiig commodyes for the cominoiin playera ’ (Stafe 
Paper/t Dorn. Eliz.^ 'vol. 271, Nos. 34 and 35); sec p. 'rl supra. 

• See Ohvroti'it Ftsjon, by the Rev. W. J. H^pin (Shakespeare 
Society), 1813. Two accounts of the Kenilworth /ete5, by Georgo 
Gascoigne and Roi)prt Lancliam rospoctiv^ely, wore published in 1576. 
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have sought supplementary aid in the ' Life of Theseus * 
in Plutarch^s storehouse of biography, witli which his 
later work shows much familiarity. The story of the 
tragicomedy of ‘ PjTamus and Thisbe,’ which Bottom and 
his mates burlesque, is an offspring of *thc dramatist’s re¬ 
searches in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,* and direct from the 
Latin text of the same poem he drew the beautiful name of 
his fairy queen Titania. Oberon the king of the fairy world 
* and his ethereal company come from ‘ Huon of Bordeaux,* 
the French mediaeval romance of which a translation by 
Lord Berners was first printed in 1534. The Athenian 
lovers* quarrels sound a more modern note and there is 
no need for suggesting a literary origin. Yet the influence 
of Shakespeare’s predecessor in comedy, John Lyly, is 
perceptible in the raillery in which both Shakespeare’s 
mortals and immortals indulge, and the intermeddling 
of fairies in human affairs is a contrivance in which Lyly 
made an earlier experiment. The humours which mark the 
presentation of the play of ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe * improve 
upon a device which Shakespeare had already employed 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ The ‘ rude mechanicals ’ who 
produce the piece are credited, like the rest of the dramatia 
personcE, with Athenian citizenship ; yet they most faith¬ 
fully reflect the temper of the Elizabethan artisan, and their 
crude mingling of tragic tribulation with comic horseplay 
travesties much extravagance in contemporary drama. 
When all Shakespeare’s literary debts arc t’ken into 
account, the final sQheme of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ remains an example of the author’s freshest invcji- 
tion. The dramatist endowh tins phantoms of the fairy 
world with a genuine and a sustained dramatic int(u’cst, 
which was beyond the reach of Lyly or any forcrunnci'. 
Shakt'speare may indeed b(‘ said to have (jonquered in this 
fairy comedy a new realm for ai’t. 

More sombre topics engaged him in the comedy of 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well ’ of whicli thy original draft 
may be tentatively allotted to 1595. The general treat¬ 
ment illustrates the writer’s tightening grip on the 
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' All’s 
Weir 


subtleties of romance. Francis Meres, writing in 1598, 
attributed to Shakespeare a piece called ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Won.’ This title, which is not otherwise known, 
may well be apphed to ‘All’s Well.’ ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ which has also been 
identified with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ has slighter claim 
to the designation. The main story of ‘ All’s Well * is of 
Italian origin. Although it was accessible, like the plot 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ in Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure 
(No. xxxviii.), the original source is Boccaccio’s ‘Deca¬ 
meron ’ (Day iii. Novel 9). On the old touching story of 
Helena’s love for her social superior, the unworthy Bertram, 
Shakespeare, after his wont, grafted the three comic cha¬ 
racters of the braggart Parolles, whose name is French for 
‘ words,’ the pompous Lafeu, and a clown (Lavache) less 
witty than his compeers; all are of the dramatist’s own 
devising. Another original creation, Bertram’s mother,^ 
Countess of Rousillon, is a charming portrait of old age. 

In spite of the effective relief which is furnished by 
the humours of the boastful coward Parolles, the pathetic 
The element predominates in ‘ All’s Well.’ The 

HdcM heroine Helena, whose ‘ pangs of despised love * 

are expressed with touching tenderness, ranks, 
in spite of her ultimate defiance of modern standards of 
maidenly modesty, with the greatest of Shakespeare’s 
female creations. Shakespeare failed to eliminate from 
his Italian plot all the frankness of Renaissance manners. 
None the less he finally succeeded in enforcing an ideal of 
essential purity and refinement. 

The stylo of ‘ All’s Well,’ in regard both to language 
and to metro, pinsents a puzzling problem. Early and 
late features of Shakespeare’s work are per- 
puzzie plexingly combined. The proportion of rhyme 
style^ to blank verse is high, and the rhymed verse 
in which epistles are penned by two of the 
char'aiiters (in place of prose) is a clear sign of youthful 
artifice ; one letter indeed takes the lyric form of a sonnet. 
On the other liand, nearly half the play is in prose, 
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and. the metrical irregularities of the blank verso and 
its elliptical tenour are characteristic of the author’s 
ripest efforts. No earlier version of the play than that 
which appears in the First Folio is extant, and the dis¬ 
crepancy of style suggests that the f'olio text presents a 
late revision of an early draft. 

‘The Taming of The Shrew’—^which, like ‘All’s Well,’ 
was first printed in the Folio—was probably composed 


‘The 
Taming 
of the 
Shrew.’ 


soon after the first planning of that solemn 
comedy. It is a revision of an old play on 
lines somewhat differing from those which 
Shakespeare had followed previously. A comedy 


called ‘ The Taming of A Shrew ’ was produced as an 


old piece at Newington Butts by the conjoined companies 


of the Lord Admiral and the Lord Cliambcrlain on June 11, 


1594, and was first published in the same year.^ From 
that source Shakespeare drew the Induction (an outer 
dramatic framework) ^ as w^ell as the energetic scenes in 
which the hero Petruchio conquers Katharine the Shrew. 
The dramatist accepted the scheme of the old piece, but 
he first endowed the incident with the vital spirit of 
comedy. While following the old play in its general outlines, 
Shakespeare’s revised version added, moreover, an entirely 
new underplot, the intrigue of the Shrew’s younger sister, 
Bianca, with three rival lovers. I’hat subsidiary woof of 


^ Of. HciihIowc’s Diary, ii. 164. The published quarto doscribwi 
the old play as acted by tlie Karl of Poiribroke’s corupvuy, fur whom it 
was originally written. It was reprinted by the iShakespearo Society 
in 1844, and nas rc-editcd by iVof. F. S. iloas in HK>8. 

^ Although comparatively rare, there arc many examples in Eliza* 
bethan drama of the device of an Induction or outer framework in 
which a sot of characters are presented at the outbct as arranging for the 
production of the substantive piece, and remain on the stage as more or 
less critical spectator■> of the play through the course of its performance. 
Besides the old play of The Taminy «f A Shrew Shakespeare may well 
have known George l’cole’.s Old IFt* rs’ Tale (1 V)r>), Robert Greene's Ktruj 
Jame^ IV of Scotland (1698), and Anthony A1 unday’s Downfall of Holn-rt 
Earl of Hunlintjdon (IGOl), all of which an* furnished with an ‘ induction ’ 
of the accepted sort A mure critical kind of ‘‘ induction * figures in 
Ben Jonsou’s Eoery Man out of his IJvrrumr (1000) and Cynthia’s 
Ilevels (1601), Alarston’s MalcorU'nl (l(i04), ,iud Beaumont and Fleiclicr’b 
Knight of the Burning Pestle (1013). 
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The 

underplot. 


fable which is ingeniously interwoven with the main web, 
owes much to the ‘ Supposes,* an Elizabethan comedy 
adapted by George Gascoigne from Ariosto’s 
Italian comedy ‘ I Suppositi.* The association 
has historic interest, for Gascoigne’s ‘ Supposes ’ 
made known to Englishmen for the first time the modem 
conception of romantic comedy which Italy developed 
for all Europe out of the classical model. Yet evidence of 
style—the liberal introduction of tags of Latin and the 
beat of the doggerel—makes it difficult to allot the Bianca 
scenes of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ to Shakespeare ; 
those scenes were probably due to a coadjutor. 

The Induction to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ has 
a direct bearing on Shakespeare’s biography, for the poet 
admits into it a number of literal references 
to Stratford and his native county. Such per¬ 
sonalities are rare in Shakespeare’s plays, and 
can only be paralleled in two of slightlj'^ later 
‘ Second Bart of Heniy IV" ’ and ‘ The Merry 
Windsor.’ All those local allusions may well 
be due to such a renewal of Shakespeare’s personal 
relations with the town as is indicated by facts in his 
private history of the same period.^ In the Induction 
the tinker, Christopher Sly, describes himself as ‘ Old Sly’s 
son of Burton Heath.’ Burton Heath is Barton-on-the- 
Heath, the home of Shakespeare’s aunt, Edmund Lambert’s 
wife, and of her sons. The Lamberts were relatives whom 
Shakespeare had no reason to regard with much favour. 
The stern hold which Edmund Lambert and his son John 
kept on Asbies, the estate of the dramatist’s mother, caused 
Shakespeare’s jjarents continued anxiety through his early 
manhood. The tinker Sly in like local vein confesses 
that he has run up a score with Marian Hacket, the fat 
alewife of Wincot.^ The references to Wincot and the 


Stratford 
allusions 
m the 
Induction 

date—the 
Wives of 


' fcjoo p. 281 infra. 

All thesu details are of Shakespeare’s invention, and do not 
figure in the old play. But in tho crude ind action thcie the non* 
descript drunkard is named without prefix ' Side.’ That surname, 
although it was very common at Stratford end in the neighbourhood, 
was borne by residents in many other parts of the country, and its 
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> 

Hackets are singularly precise. The name of the maid 
of the inn is given as Gcely Racket, and the alehouse is 
described in the stage direction as * on a heath.’ 

Wincot was the familiar designation of three small 
Warwickshire villages, and a good claim has been set up 
on behalf of oncli to be the scene of Sly’s 
Wincot. drunken exploits. There is a very small hamlet 
named Wincot within four miles of Stratford now consisting 
of a single farmhouse which was once an Elizabethan 
mansion; it is situated on what was doubtless in Shake¬ 
speare’s day, before the land there was enclosed, an open 
heath. This Wincot forms part of the parish of Quinton, 
where, according to the parochial registers, a Racket family 
resided in Shakespeare’s day. On November 21, 1691, 
‘ Sara Racket, the daughter of Robert Racket,* was 
baptised in Quinton church,^ Yet by Warwickshire con¬ 
temporaries the Wincot of ‘ The Taming of tho Shrew ’ 
was unhesitatingly identified with Wilnecote, near Tam- 
worth, on the Staffordshire border of Warwickshire, at 
some distance from Stratford. That village, whose name 
was pronounced * Wincot,’ was celebrated for its ale 
in the seventeenth century—a distinction which is not 
shown by contemporary evidence to have belonged to any 
place of like name. The Warwickshire poet, Sir Aston 
Cokain, within half a century of the production of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ addressfxi to ‘ Mr. Clement 
Fisher of Wincott * (a well-known resident at IVilnecote) 
verses which gin • 

Hhahett'peare your Wnicot ale hath much renowned. 

That foxM a Beggar so (by chance was found 
Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 
To make him to believe he was a Lord. 


appearance in the old play is not in itself, as has been suggested, 
sufficient to prove that that piece was written by a Warwickshire 
man. There are no other names or references iq the old play which 
can bo associated with Warwickshire, 

^ Mr, Bichard Savage, formerly secrotaiy and librarian of tho 
Birthplace Trustees at Stratford, generously placed at my disposal 
this interesting fact, which ho discovered. 
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In the succeeding lines the writer promises to visit * Wmcot * 

(».e. Wilneoote) to drink 

Such ale as Shakespeare fancies 
Did put Kit Sly into such lordly trances.^ 

I 

It is therefore probable that Shakespeare consciously 
invested the home of Kit Sly and of Kit’s hostess with 
characteristics of Wilnecote as well as of the hamlet near 
Stratford. 

Wilmcote, the native place of Shakespeare’s mother, 
is also said to have been popularly pronounced ‘ Wincot.’ 
A tradition which was first recorded by Oapell as late as 
1780 in his notes to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ (p. 26) 
is to the effect that Shakespeare often visited an inn at 
‘ Wincot * to enjoy the society of a ‘ fool who belonged 
to a nei^bouring mill,’ and the Wincot of this story is, 
we are told, locally associated with the village of Wilmcote. 
But the links that connect Shakespeare’s tinker with 
W^ilmcote are far slighter than those which connect him 
with Wincot and Wilnecote. 

The mention of Kit Sly’s tavern comrades— 

Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece, 

And Peter Turf and Homy Pimpemell— 

was in all likelihood a reminiscence of contemporary 
Warwickshire life as literal as the name of the hamlet 
where the drunkard dwelt. There was a genuine Stephen 
Sly who was in the dramatist’s day a self-assertive citizen 
of Stratford ; and ‘ Greece,’ whence ‘ old John Naps ’ de¬ 
rived his cognomen, is an obvious misreading of Greet, 
a hamlet by Winchcomb in Gloucestershire, not far removed 
from Shakespeare’s native town.® 

1 SmaU Poems of Divers Sorts, 1668, p. 224 (mispaged 124). 

" According to local tradition Shakespeare was acquainted with 
Greet, Winchcomb, and all the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. 
He is still credited with the authorship of the local jingle which 
enumerates the chief hamlets and points of interest in the district. 
The lines run: 

Dirty Gretton, ding; Greet, 

Beggarly Winchcomb, Sudely sweet; 

Hartshorn and Wittington Bell, 

AndoTetsford and Men; Frog Mill, 
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In, 1597 Shakespeare turned once more & English 
history. He studied anew Holinshed’s * Chronicle.’ At 
the same time he carefully examined a value- 
Henry IV. popular piece, ‘ The Famous 

Victories of Henry V, containing the "Honourable battle 
of Agincourt,* which was repeatedly acted by the Queen’s 
company of players between 1588 and 1695.^ The ‘ Famous 
Victories ’ opens with a perfunctory sketch of Homy IV’s 
last years; in the crudest spirit of farce Prince Hal 
while heir apparent engages in roistering horseplay with 
disreputable associates ; the later scenes present the most 
stirring events of his reign. From Holinshed and the old 
piece Shakespeare worked up with splendid energy two 
plays on the reign of Henry IV, with an independent 
sequel on the reign of Henry V—the three plays forming 
together the supreme trilogy in the range of history drama. 

Shakespeare’s two plays concerning Henry IV are con¬ 
tinuous in subject-matter; they are known respectively as 
Parts I. and II. of ‘ Henry IV.* The First Part carries the 
historic episode from the close of the play of ‘ Richard II ’ 
down to the battle of Shrewsbuiy, July 21,1403, 
historical when Henry IV, Richard II’s successor on the 
incident. throne, triumphed over the rebellion of his new 
subjects. The Second Part treats more cursorily of the 
remaining ten years of Henry IV’s reign and ends with that 
monarch’s collapse under the strain of kingly cares and 
with the coronation of his son Henry V. The main (heme 
of the two pieces is serious in the extreme. Henry IV is a 
figure of gloom, and a cause of gloom iu his environment. 
But Shakespeare, boldly improving on the example of the 
primitive old play of ‘ The Famous Victories ’ and of 
much other historical drama, linked to the tragic scheme 
his most convincing portrayal of broad and comprehensive 
humour. 


^ It waa licensed for publication in 1594, and pubbshod in 1508 as 
acted by the Queen’s company. A re-issue of 1617 credits the King’s 
company (i.e. Shakespeare’s company) with its production—a fraudu¬ 
lent device of the publisher to identify it wi<h Shakespeare’s work. 
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The ‘ Second Part of Heniy IV * is almost as rich as 
the Induction to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew * in direct 
references to persons and districts familiar 
Stratford to Shakespeare. Two amusing scenes pass 
memories. house of Justice Shallow in Gloucester¬ 

shire, a county which touched the boundaries of Stratford 
(m. ii. and v. i.). Justice Shallow, as we have seen, 
boldly caricatures Sir Thomas Lucy, a bugbear of Shake¬ 
speare’s youth at Stratford, the owner of the neighbouring 
estate of Charlocote.^ When, in the play, the justice’s 
factotum, Davy, asked his master ‘ to countenance William 
Visor of Woncot^ against Clement Perkes of the Hill,’ 
the allusions are unmistakable to persons and places within 
the dramatist’s personal cognisance. The Gloucestershire 
village of Woodmancote, where the family of Visor or 
Vizard has flourished since the sixteenth century, is still 
pronounced Woncot. The adjoining Stinchcombe Hill 
(still familiarly known to natives as ‘ The Hill ’) was in 
the sixteenth century the home of the family of Perkes. 
Very precise too are the allusions to the region of the 
Cotswold Hills, which were easily accessible from Stratford. 

‘ Will Squele, a Cotswold man,’ is noticed as one of Shallow’s 
friends in youth (ni. ii. 23); and when Shallow’s servant 
Davy receives his master’s instructions to sow ‘ the head¬ 
land ’ ‘ with red wheat ’ in the early autumn, there is an 
obvious reference to the custom almost peculiar to the 
Cotswolds of sowing ‘ red lammas ’ wheat at an unusually 
early season of the agricultural year.® 

The kingly hero of the two plays of ‘ Henry IV ’ had 
figured under his princely name of Henry Bolingbroke 

* See pp. 34-6 mpra. 

The quarto of 1600 reads Woncote: all the folios read Wonoot. 
Yet Malone in the VaTiorum of 1803 introduced the now and unwarranted 
reading of Winoot, which has been unwisely adopted^by suooeeding 
editors. 

^ These references ore convincingly explained by Mr. Justice Madden 
in his Diary of Master Sikneet pp. 87 seq., 372-4. Of. Blunt’s DursZey 
and its Neighbourhood, Huntley's Glossary of th- Gotawold Dialect, and 
Marshall's Rvral Economy of GoUwold (1796). 
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as minted young man in ‘ Richard II *; le was now 
represelited as weighed down by care and age. With him 
are contrasted (in Part I.) his impetuous and 
IV ambitious subject Hotspur and (in both Parts) 
his jiig gon and heir Prince flal, whose boisterous 
and restless disposition drives him from Court 
to seek adventures among the haunters of taverns. Hot¬ 
spur is a vivid and fascinating portrait of a hot-headed 
soldier, courageous to the point of rashness, and sacrificing 
his life to his impetuous sense of honour. Prince Hal, 
despite his riotous vagaries, is endowed by the dramatist 
with far more self-control and common sense. 

On the first, as on every subsequent, production of 
‘ Henry IV ’ tlie main pubhc interest was concentrated 
neither on the King, nor on his son, nor on Hotspur, but 
on the chief of Prince Hal’s riotous companions. In the 
old play of ‘ The Famous Victories ’ tlic Prince 
at the head of a crew of needy ruffians robs 
tiie royal tax-collectors on Cadshill or drinks and riots in 
a tavern in Eastchoap, while a clowii of tlio traditional 
stamp who is finally impressc^d for the war adds to the 
merriment by gulling a number of simple tradesmen and 
artisans. Shakespeare was not blind to the hints of the 
old drama, but he touched its comic scenes with a magic 
of his own and summoned out of its dust and ashes tlic 
radiance of his inimitable Falstafi. 

At the outset the propriety of that gi'eat '^^eation was 
questioned on a political or histoiical ground of doubtful 
relevance. Shakespeare in both parts of ‘ Henry IV ’ 
originally named the chief of tlie Piince’s associate's aft(5r 


I'dlstafi. 


a serious Lollard leader. Sir Jolin Oldc^astle, a very sub¬ 
ordinate and shadowy cJiaracter in tlie old play. But 
influential objection was taken by Henry Brooke, eighth 
lord Cobliam, who succeeded to the title on March 5,1596-7, 
and claimed descent in the female line from the liistorical 
Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard leader, who had sat in the 
House of Lords as Lord Cobham. The new Lord Cobham’s 
father, William Brooke, the seventh lord, had filled the 
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office of L^rd Ciiamberlain for some se^en montha before 
his death (August 8, 1596-March 6, 1596-7) and had dis¬ 
played Puritanic prejudices in his attitude to the acting 
profession. The new Lord Cobham showed himself a loyal 
son in j)rotesting 'against the misuse on the stage of his 
Lollard ancestor’s appellation. Shakespeare met the objec¬ 
tion by giving Prince Hal’s tunbellied follower the new and 
deatlilesB name of Falstaff. When the First Part of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV ’ was licensed for publica- 
protest^^ tion on February 25, 1597-8,^ the name of 
Falstaff was ah*eady substituted for that of 
Oldcastle in the title. Yet the text preserved a relic of the 
earlicjr name in Prince Hal’s apostrophe of Falstaff as ‘ my 
old lad of the Castla ’ (i. ii. 40). A less trustworthy edition 
of the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV ’ also with Falstaff’s 
name in tlic place of that of Oldcastle appeared in 1600. 

‘ Andrew Wise, the publisher in 1597 of Jtichard II and Richard 
III, obtained on I'cbruary 25, 1597-S, a license for the publication of 
Ike histonje of Ucmif nij^^ wdh Inn bnUade of iihuwt>burnc <if{<unsl IJenri/ 
flol'ipiirri' of tkr Not fix vuth the concciph'd imrthc of Str John Falsluff 
(Arbor, iii. 105). This quarto, which, althougli it boro no author’s name, 
proaontod a satisfactory version of Shakoapoaro’s text, was printed 
lor Wise by Petor Short at the Star on Broad Street Hill. A second 
edition ‘ newly corrected by W. Shako-spoaro ‘ w'as printed for Wise 
by a different printer, Simon Stafford of Adling Hill, near Carter Lane, 
m 1599. Wise made over his interest in this Fint Part of Henry IV 
on Juno 25, 1603, to Matthew Lawe of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who 
pioduccd new editions in 1604, 1608, 1613, and 1622. The First Folio 
text gives with some coirectioii the Quarto of 1613. Meanwhile Wise 
had entered into partnership with another bookseller, William Aspley, 
of the Parrot in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1600, and Wise and Aspley 
jointly obtained on August 23, 1600, a license to publish both Much 
Ado about Nothimj and the Second Parle of Ilf history of Kinje, Htnry 
tif with the huinourn of Sir John FalUtaff, wrytton by Master 
Shakc.iporo (Arbor, lii. 170-1). This is the earliest mention of Shake- 
spoaro’d namo in tlio Stationers' Register. In previous entries of his 
plays no author’s namo was given. The original edition of the Second 
Part of Henry IV was printed for Wise by Valonlino Simmes (or Sims) 
in 1600: it followed an abbreviated aetiug version; most exemplars 
omit Act HI Sc. i., which only appears in a few copies on two inserted 
loaves. A second edition was reached beforo the close of the year. 
There was no mssuo of the Quarto. The First Folio of 1623 adopted a 
different and a rather fuller version of Shakespeare’s tc.xt of 2 Henry IV. 
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There the epilogue ironically denied that Falsifefi had any 
characteristic in common with the martyr Oldcastle: 
‘ Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.* Again, 
however, the text retained tell-tale marks; the abbrevia¬ 
tion ‘Old.’ stood before one of Falstktf’s speeches (i. ii. 
114), and FalstafiF was credited like the genuine Oldcastle 
with serving in boyhood as ‘ page to Thomas Mowbray, 
Dulie of Norfolk ’ (iii. ii. 24-5). Nor did the employment 
of the name ‘ Falstaff ’ silence all cavilling. The new name 
hazily recalled Sir Jolin J^’astolf, an historical warrior of 
repute and wealth of the lifteenlli century who had already 
figm’ed in the First Part of * Henry VI,’ and was owner 
at one time of the Boar’s Head Tavern in South¬ 
wark.^ An Oxford scholar, Dr. Kichard James, writing 
about 1625, protested that Shakespeare, after offend¬ 
ing Sir John Oldcastle’s descendants by giving his 
‘ buffoon ’ the name of that, resolute martyr, ‘ was put 
to make an ignorant shift of abusing Sir John Fastolf, 
a man not inferior in vertue, thougli not so famous in 
piety as the otlier.’ ^ George Daniel of Beswick, 
the Cavalier poet, similarly complained in 1647 of 
the ill use to which Shakespeare had put Falstolf’s name 
in order to escape the imjiutation of vilifying the 
Lollard leader.® Furthermore Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,* 
lirst published in 1662, while expressing satisfaction 
that Shakebpeare had ‘ put out ’ of the play Sir 
John Oldcastle, was eloquent in his avowal of regret 
that ‘ Sir John Fastolf ’ was ‘ put in,* on the ground that 
it was making overbold with a great warrior’s memory 

^ According to traditional stage diicctions, first ado{^ited by Theo¬ 
bald in 1733, tho Prince and hw companions in Ilannj IV froquont 
the Boar’s Head in Eastchcap, a popidar tavern whore plays were occa¬ 
sionally performed. Eastchcap is several times mentioned in Shako- 
spearo’s text as tho scone of Palstaff’s revels, but tho tavern is not 
described more Bx>cciiically than as ‘ the old xilaco ’ (2 Henry 1 1’, II. ii. 
161). 

* James MS. 34, Bodleian Library, Oxford; of. Halliwcll, On the 
Character of Sir John Falstaff, 1841, pp. 19, 20. 

^ George Daniel’s Poem, ed. Grosail, 1878, pp. 112-13. 
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to make a ‘Thrasonical pu£l and emblem of mock- 
valour.’ 

The offending introduction and withdrawal of Old- 
castle’s name left a curious mark on literary history. 
Faistaff maliy as four humbler men of letters 

and (Anthony Munday, Robert Wilson, Michael 

Oldcastle. Prayton, and Richard Hathaway), seeking to 
profit by the attention drawn by Shakespeare to tlie 
historical Oldcastle, combined to produce a poor dramatic 
version of that worthy’s genuine history. They pretended 
to vindicate the Lollard’s memory from the slur that 
Shakespeare’s identification of him with his fat knight 
had cast upon it.^ This unimpressive counterstroke was 
produced by the Lord Admiral’s company in the autumn 
of 1699 and was received with favour. It was, like Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV,’ in two parts, and when the second 
part was revived in the autumn of 1602 Thomas Dekkeii 
the well-known writer, whose versatile capacity gave him 
an uncertain hvelihood and left him open to the temptation 
of a bribe, was employed to make additions to the original 
draft. Shakespeare was obviously innocent of any share 
in this many-handed piece of hack-work, two of whose 
contrivers, Drayton and Dekker, were capable of more 
dignified occupation. Nevertheless of two early editions 
of the first part of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle ’ bearing the date 
1600, one ‘ printed for T[Jiomas] P[avier] ’ was impudently 
described on the title-page as by Shakespeare, and the 
false description misled innocent editors of Shakespeare’s 
collective works in the second half of the seventeenth 
century into including the feeble dramatic reply to Shake¬ 
speare’s work among his own writings.** The second part 
of ‘ Sir Jolin Oldcastle ’ has vanished. Noii-dramatic 

* In the prologue to the play of Oldcifith (1000) aj>poar the lines : 
It m uo pniuporod glutton wc proscut, 

Mor ugpil count^Ilur to youthful muiic , 

But one whose vertuo bhuiic above the rest, 

A vahaut martyr and a vertuous Boere 

® The early edition of The First Part of Sir John OldcasUe, 
with Shakespeare’s name on the title-page and bearing the date 1600, 
is believed to have been deliberately antedated by the publisher Bavior, 
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literature was also enlisted in the controversy over 
Shakespeare’s alleged defamation of the historic Old- 
castle’s character. John Weever, an antiquarian poet, pur¬ 
sued the diamatists* path of rehabilitation. In 1601 he 
issued a narrative poem entitled ‘ The Mirror of Martyrs 
or the Life and Death of that tlirice valiant capitaine 
and most godly martyr Sir John Oldcastle Knight—Lord 
Cobham. Printed by Vlalentine] S[irameB] for William 
Wood.’ Weever calls his ‘ mirror ’ ‘ the true Oldcastle ’ 
and cites incidentally phrases from the Second Part of 
* Henry IV ’ which by covert implication convict Shake¬ 
speare of fathering ‘ the false Oldcastle.’ 

But none of the historical traditions which are con¬ 
nected with Falstaff helped him to his fame. His perennial 
attraction is fruit of the personality owing 
pOT^nality i^^thing to history with which Shakespeare’s 
imaginative power clothed him. The knight’s 
unfettered indulgence in sensual jdeasures, his exuberant 
mendacity and love of his own ease are purged of offence 
by his colossal wit and jollity, while the contrast between 
his old age and his unreverend way of life supplies that tinge 
of melancholy which is inseparable from the highest 
manifestations of humour. His talk is always in prose of 
a rarely matched iiith. The Elizabethan public, despite the 
protests of historical critics, recognised the triumphant 
success of the effort, and many of Palstaff’s telling phrases 
with the names of his foils, Justices Shallow and Silence, 

and to have been actually published by him some years later—^in 1619— 
at tho press of William Jaggard. It is not easy to rcooncilo with the 
facts of the situation tho report of the gosHi])mg lettorwntor Roland 
Whyte {Sydney Papers, ii. 175) to tho ojlcjct that tho Lord Chamburlain*B 
[».«. Shakespeare’s] company acted 'Sir John Oldcastle with good 
contentment ’ on March 0, 1599-1600 at l^ord Hunsdon’s private house, 
after a dinner given in honour of a Flemish envoy to the English court 
It is highly improbable that the r 4 ord Chambcrlam’s players would have 
performed the piece of Sir John Oldca'tlk, which^was written for tho 
Lord Admiral’s company, in opposition to Shakespeare’s' 1 Henry 1V 
The reporter was doubtless referring hastily to Shakespeare’s VHenry IV 
and gave it the namo of Sir John Oldcastle wb'(‘h the character of Falstaif 
originally bore. 
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* Merry 
Wives of 
Windsor. 


at once took root in popular speech. Shakespeare’s 
purely comic power culminated in Falstaff; he may be 
claimed as the most humorous figure in literature. 

In all probabih'fy * The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ a 
domestic comedy inclining to farce, followed close upon 
‘ Henry IV.’ 'Pho piece is unqualified by any 
pathetic interest. The low-pitched sentiment is 
couched in a colloquial vein. The high ratio 
of prose to verse finds no parallel elsewhere in Shakespeare’s 
work. Of the 3000 lines of the ‘ Merry Wives ’ only one 
tenth is in metre. 

In the epilogue to the ‘ Second Part of Heniy IV ’ 
Shakespeare had written : ‘ If you be not too much cloyed 
Falstaff meat, our humble author will continue 

and Queen the story with Sir John in it . . . where for 
Elizabeth anything I know Falstaff shall die of a sweat, 
unless already a’ be killed with your hard opinions.’ 
Falstaff was not de.stined to the fate wliich the dramatist 
airily foreshadowed. External influence gave an un¬ 
expected turn to Sir John’s career. Rowe asserts that 
Queen Elizabeth ‘ w'as so well pleased with that admirable 
character of Falstaff in the two parts of “Henry IV” 
that she commanded him to continue it for one play more, 
and to show him in love.* John Dennis, the literary critic 
of Queen Anne’s era, in the dedication of a tasteless 
adaptation of the " Merry Wives ’ which ho called ‘ The 
Comical Gallant * (1702), noted that the ‘ Merry Wives ’ 
was written at Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ command and by her 
direction; and she was so eager to see it acted that she 
commanded it to bo finished in fourteen days, and was 
afterwards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased with the 
representation.’ ^ In his ‘ Letters ’ ^ Dennis reduces the 


‘ In the prologue to his adaptation Dennis repeated the story: 
But Shakespeares Play in fourteen days was writ, 

And in that <«pac6 to make all just and St, 

Was an attempt snrpasaing human Wit. 

Yet our great Shttkespearu'a matchless ^fuse was such, 

None e'er in eo small time perform’d so much 

=1271, p. 232. 
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period of composition to ten days—‘ a prodigious thing,' 
added Gildon,^ ‘ where all is so well contrived and carried 
on without the least confusion.* The localisj)tion of the 
scene at Windsor, and the complimentary references to 
Windsor Castle, corroborate the tradition that the comedy 
was prepared to meet a royal command. The tradition 
is veiy plausible. But the royal suggestion failed to pre¬ 
serve the vital interest of the comedy from an ‘ alacrity 
in sinking.* Although Falstaff is the central figure, he is 
a mere caricature of his former self. His power of retort 
has decayed, and the laugh invariably turns against him. 
In name only is he identical with the potent humourist 
of ‘ Henry IV.’ 

The matrimonial adventures out of which the plot of 
the ‘ Merry Wives ’ is woven formed a frequent and a 
The lot characteristic feature of Italian fiction. 'Uho 
® ^ ° ■ Italian novelist delighted in presenting the 
amorous intrigues of matrons who by farcical tricks lulled 
their jealous husbands’ suspicions, and they were at the 
same time expert devisers of innocent deceits which faithful 
wives might practise on foolish amorists. Much Italian 
fiction of the kind would seem to have been accessible to 
Shakespeare. A tale from Straparola’s ‘Notti’ (iv. 4), 
of which an adaptation figured in the miscellany of 
novels called Tarleton’s ‘ Newes out of Purgatorie ’ (1590), 
another Italian tale from the ‘ Pecorone ’ of Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino (i. 2), and a third romance, the Fj. hwifo’s tale 
of Brainford '.n the collection of stories, drawn from Italian 
sources, called ‘Westward for Smelts,’ * all supply incidents 
of matrimonial strategy against dissolute gallantry and 
marital jealousy w'hich resemble ei)isodes in Shakcsx>earc’s 
comedy. Yet in spite of the Italian affinities of the fablo 


^ B&marha, p. 291. 

^ This colloction of stories is said by both Malono and Steovens to 
havo been published in 1603, although no edition earlier than 1020 
is now known. Tho 1620 edition of Westvxird for SmeltSy xcriUen by 
Kinde Kit of Kingston, was reprinted by the Percy Society in 1848. 
Cf. Shakespeare's Library, ed. Hozlitt, r. ii. 1-80. 
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and of Fals^a>ff*s rather cosmopolitan degeneracy, Shake¬ 
speare has nowhere so vividly reflected the bluff temper 
of average ^English men and women in contemporary 
middle-class 'society. The presentation of the buoyant 
domestic life of an* Elizabethan country town bears, 
too, distinctive marks of Shakespeare’s own experience. 
Again, there are literal references to the neighbourhood 
of Stratford. Justice Shallow reappears, and his coat-of- 
arms, which is described as consisting of ‘luces,’ openly 
identifies him with Shakespeare’s early foe, Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote.^ When Shakespeare makes Master 
Slender repeat the report that Master Page’s fallow grey¬ 
hound was ‘ outrun on Cotsall ’ (i. i. 93), he testifies to 
his interest in the coursing matches for which the Cotswold 
district was famed at the period. A topical allusion of a 
different kind and one rare in Shakespearean drama is made 
in some detail at the end of the play. One of the characters, 
the Host of the Garter Inn at Windsor, recalls bitterly 
and with literal frankness the losses which tavernkeepers 
of Reading, Maidenhead, and Colnbrook actually incurred 
some years before at the hands of a German tourist, 
one Frederick Duke of Wiirtemberg, who, while travel¬ 
ling incognito as Count Mompelgard, had been granted 
by Queen Elizabeth’s government the right to requisi¬ 
tion posthorses free of charge. The ‘ Duke de Jamany ’ 
made liberal use of his privilege, and the absence of official 
compensation is the grievance to which Shakespeare’s 
candid ‘ Host ’ gives loud voice. 

The imperfections of the surviving text of the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ graphically illustrate the risks of injury to which 


The text of 
• The Merry 
Wives.’ 


the publishing methods of his day exposed 
Shakespeare’s work. A license for the publi¬ 
cation of the play was granted by the Stationers* 


Company to the stationer John Busby of the Crane in 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, on January 18, 1601-2.* A very 


* See p. 3.') supra. 

- Arber, iii. 199; Pollard, 45 seq. 
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imperfect draft was printed in 1602 by ThoAas Creede, 
the well-known printer of Thames Street, and was pub¬ 
lished at the ‘ Fleur de Luce ’ in St. Paulas CJhm'chyard by 
Arthur Johnson, who took the ventui^p over from Busby 
on the same day as the latter procured his license. The 
inflated title-page ran : ‘ A most pleasaunt and excellent 
conceited comedie, of Syr lohn Falstaffe, and the merrie 
Wiues of Windsor. Entermixed with sundrie variable 
and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, 
lustice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. With the 
swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistol! and Corporall Nym. 
By William Shakespeare. As it hath bene diuers times 
Acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamberlaines 
seruants. Both before her Maiestie, and elsewhere.* The 
incoherences of this edition show that it was prepared 
either from a transcript of ignorant shorthand notes taken 
in the theatre or, less probably, from a report of the play 
made in longhand from memory. In any case the version 
of the play at the printers’ disposal was based on a drastic 
abbreviation of the author’s draft. This crude edition 
was reissued without change in 1619, by Arthur Johnson, 
the former publisher. A far better and far fuller text 
happily figured in the First Folio of 1623. Several speeches 
of the First Quarto were omitted, but many passages 
of importance were printed for the first time. The 
First Folio editors clearly had access to a version of the 
piece which widely differed from that of the original 
quarto. Bi >. the • Folio manuscript also bears traces 
of mutilation for stage purposes, and though a joint 
recension of the Qua.rto and the Folio texts presents an 
intelligible whole, we cannot confidently claim to know 
from the existing evidence the precise shape in which the 
play left Shakespeare’s hand.^ 

1 The First Quarto was reprinted as ‘ The first sketch of TM Merry 
Wives ’ in 1842, ed. by J. O. Halhwoll lor the Shakespeare Society. 
A photolithographic facsimile appeared in 1881 with a valuable intro¬ 
duction by P. A. Daniel. A typed facsimile was very fully edited by 
Mr. W. W. Gr^ for the Clarendon Press in 1410. 
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The spirited character of Prince Hal (in ‘ Henry IV ’) 
was peculiatfy congenial to its creator, and in the play of 
‘t&enry V ’ Shakespeare, during 1598, brought 
Henry V. zenith. The piece was performed 

early in 1599, probably in the newly built Globe theatre— 
‘ this wooden 0 ’ of the opening chorus. Again printers and 
publishers combined to issue to the reading public a reckless 
perversion of Shakespeare’s manuscript. A piratical and 
incompetent shorthand reporter was responsible for the text 
of the first edition which appeared in quarto in 
The text. Half of the play was ignored. There 

were no choruses, and much of the prose, in which a great 
part of the play was written, was printed in separate lines 
of unequal length as if it had been intended to be verse. 
A note in the register of the Stationers’ Company dated 
August 4, 1600, runs: ‘ Henry the ffift, a booke, to be staied.’ 
Yet in spite of the order of a stay of publication, the book 
was published in the same year. The publishers were 
jointly Thomas Millington of Cornliill and John Busby of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.^ Tlic printer was Thomas Oeede of 
Thames Street, who had just proved his recklessness in 
his treatment of the First Quarto of the ‘ Merry Wives.’ 
There were two reprints of this disreputable volume— 
ostensibly dated in 1602 and 1608—before an adequate 


^ Millington had published the first edition of ‘Titus’ (1594) with 
Edward White, and was responsible for two editions of both The Con¬ 
tention (1694 and 1600) and Tr?je Tragedie (1595 and 1600)—^the first 
drafts respectively of Shakespeare’s second and third parts of Henry VI. 
Busby, Milhngton’s partner in Henry I', acquired on January 18,1601-2, 
a license for tho Merry Wives only to part with it immediately to Arthur 
Johiisun. In hko fashion Busby and Millington made over thoir 
interest in Henry V before August 14,1600, to Thomas Pavior of Cornhill, 
an irresponsible pirate, who undertook tiio disreputable reissue of 1602 
(Arbcr, iii. 169). It was Pavior who published tho plays of Sir John 
Oldcastle (doubtfully dated 1600) and tho Yorkshire Tragedy (1608) 
under the fraudulent pretence that Shakespeare was their author. 
A third uncorrcctod reprint of V —‘ Printed for T. P. 1608’—seems 

to be deliberately misdated and to have been fiist issued by Pavier in 
1619 at tho press of William Jaggard. (See Pollard, Shakesp&xre Folios 
and Quartos, 1909, pp. 81 seq.) 
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presentation of the piece appeared for the firsn time in the 
First Folio of 1623. There the 1623 lines of Ihe piratical 
(juarto gave way to an improved text of mojjl than twice 
the length. i 

The dramatic interest of ‘ Heniy V * is slender. In 
coiistniction the play resembles a military pageant. The 
events, whicli mainly concern Hi nry V’s wars 
offhelopTo France, bring the reign as far as the treaty 
of peace and the King’s engagement to the 
French princess. The climax is reached earlier, in 
the brilliant victory of the English at Agincourt, which 
powerfully appealed to patriotic sentiment. Holinshed’s 
‘ Chronicle ’ and the crude drama of ‘ The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fift’ are both laid under generous contri¬ 
bution. The argument indeed enjoyed already an excep¬ 
tionally vide popularity. Another piece (‘ Harry the V ’) 
which the Admiral’s c;ompany jwoduced under Henslowc’s 
managership for the first time on November 28, 1595, was 
repeated thirteen times witliin the following eight months. 
That piece, whicih has disappeared, may have stimulated 
Shakespeare’s interest in the themo if it did not offer him 
supplementary hints for its development.^ 

In ‘ Henry ’ Shakespeare incident ally manipulated 
on somewhat original linos a dramatic device of classical 
descent. At the ojiening of each ac;t he intro¬ 
duces a character in the part of prologue or 
‘ chorus ’ or interj)reter of the coming scene. 
‘ Henry V ’ is the only play of Shakespeare in which ev(‘ry 
fresh act is heralded thus. Elsewhere two of the five acts, 
as in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ or only one of the acts, as in 
the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV,’ is similarly introduced. 
Nowhere, too, is sucJi real service rendered to tiio pro¬ 
gress of the story by the ‘ chorus ’ as in ‘ Henry V,’ nor 
are the speeches so long or so memorable. The choric 
prologues of ‘ Henry V ’ are characterised by exceptional 
solemnity and sublimity of phrase, by a lyric fervour and 


The 

choruses. 


^ Henslowc’s Diary, ed dreg, ii. 177. 
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philosophical! temper which set them among the greatest 
of Shakespe^e’s monologues. Tlirough the first, and the 
last, runs ani^lmost passionate appeal to the spectators to 
bring their highest po,wers of imagination to the realisation 
of the dramatist’s theme. 

As in the * Famous Victories ’ and in the two parts of 
‘Henry IV,’ there is abundance of comic element in 

‘ Henry V,’ but death has removed Falstafi, 

The soldiOTs -v^hose last moments are described with the 
m the cast. 

simple pathos that comes of a matchless art, 
and, though Falstaff’s companions survive, they are 
thin shadows of his substantial figure. New comic 
characters are introduced in the persons of three soldiers 
respectively of Welsh, Scottish, and Irish nationality, 
whose racial traits are contrasted with effect. The irascible 
Irishman, Captain MacMorris, is the only representative 
of his nation who figures in the long list of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis 'personae. The Scot James is stolid and undemon¬ 
strative. The scene in which the pedantic but patriotic 
Welsh captain, Fluellen, avenges the sneers of the braggart 
Pistol at his nation’s emblem, by forcing liim to eat the 
leek, overflows in vivacious humour. I'l^iere are also ori¬ 
ginal and lifelike sketches of two English private soldiers, 
Williams and Bates. On the royal hero’s manliness, whether 
as soldier, ruler, or lover, Shakespeare loses no opportunity 
of laying emphasis. In no other play has he cast a man 
so entirely in the heroic mould. Alone in Shakespeare’s 
gallery of English monarchs does Henry’s portrait evoke 
at once a joyous sense of satisfaction in the high potenti¬ 
alities of human character and a feeling of pride among 
Englishmen that one of his mettle is of English race. 
‘ Henry V * may be regarded as Shakespeare’s final experi¬ 
ment in the dramatisation of English history, and it 
artistically and patriotically rounds off the series of his 
‘ histories ’ which form collectively a kind of national epic. 
For ‘ Henry VIII,’ which w'as produced very late in his 
career, Shakespeare was only in part responsible, and that 
‘ history ’ consequently belongs to a different category. 
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A glimpse of autobiography may be dislemed in tlie 
direct mention by Shakespeare in ‘ Henry V ’ If an exciting 
episode in current history. Atnhe time of 
the composition of ‘ Henry V ’ pufolic attention 
was riveted on the exploits of the impetuous 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, whose 
virtues and defects had the faculty of evoking immense 
popularity. Early in 1599, he had tempted fate by accept¬ 
ing the appointment of lord deputy of Ireland where the 
native Irish were rebelling against English rule. He left 
London for Dublin on March 27, 1599, and he rode forth 
from the English cai>ital amid the deafening plaudits 
of the populace.^ Very confident was the general hope 
that he would gloriously pacify the distracted province. 
The Earl’s close friend Southampton, Shakespeare’s 
patron, bore him company, and the dramatist shared in 
the general expectation of an early and triumphant home¬ 
coming. 

In the prologue or ‘ chorus ’ to the last act of ‘Henry V ’ 

^ , ShakesT)carc foretold for the Earl of Essex an 

and 

the rebellion enthusiastic reception by the people of London 
of i6oi. when he should return after ‘ broaching * 
rebellion in Ireland. 


Wore now the general of our graeious empreus, 

As in gr)ud time ho may, from Irolund coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 

How many would the pooccful city quit 
To welcomu him 1 (Act v. Chorus, 11. 30-4.) 

But Sliakesjicare’s prognostication was woefully belied. 


^ Cf. Stow’s AyinaU, ed. Howes, 1631, p. 788 : ‘ The twontic seuen 
of March, 1600, about two a dockc in the afternoone, llobcri Earle of 
Essex, Vicegerent of Ireland, &c., iookc horse in Seeding Lan<‘, and from 
tlicnce bccing accompanied with diuers Noblemen, and many others, 
himaelfc very plainely attired, roade through Gracc-streete, Cornohill, 
Oheapeside, and other high strcctes, in all which places, and in the fioldcs, 
the people pressed exceedingly to behold him, especially in the highwayes 
for more then four myles space, crying and saying, God blesso your 
Lordship, God preserue your honour, &c., and some followed him outill 
the o\ cuing, oncly to behold him.’ 
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Essex’s Irisli policy failed. He proved unequal to the task 
which wasiset him. Instead of a glorious fulfilment of 
his Irish clwrge, soon after ‘ Heniy V ’ was produced he 
crept back vurriedly to London, with his work undone, 
and under orders to stand his trial for disobedience to 
royal directions and for neglect of duty. Dismissed after 
tediou.s litigation from all office.s of state (on August 26, 
1600), Essex saw his hoi)es fatally blighted. With a view 
to recovering his position, he thereupon formed tlie 
desperate resolve of forcibly removing from the Queen’s 
councils those to whom he attributed his ruin. South¬ 


ampton and other young men of social position joined 
in the reckless plot. They vainly counted on the good¬ 
will of the citizens of London. WhcJi tJie year 1601 
oj)cned, the conspirators m ere completing thcii* plans, and 
Shakespeare’s sympathetic refenmee to Essex's i)oi)ularity 
with Londoners bore fruit of some peril to his theatrical 
colleagues, if not to himself. 

On the eve of the projected rising, a few of the rebel 
leaders, doubtless at Soutlianqjton’s suggestion, sought 

The Globe dramatist's countenance. They paid 40s. 
aud Essex’s to Augustino Pliillip.s, a leading member of 
rebellion. Shakespeare’s conujaiiy and a close friend of 
the dramatist, to induce him to revive at the Globe theatre 
‘ tlic play of the deposing and killuig of King Kicliaid 
the yi'cond ’ (beyond doubt Shakespeare’s ])lay), in the 
hope that its scenes of the deposition and murder of a king 
might eueourage a popular outbreak. Pliillips prudently 
told till' conspirators who bespoke tlic piece iliat ‘ that 
j)lay of Kyng Richard ’ was ‘ so old and so long out of 
use as that they should have small or no company cit it.’ 
None the less the performance took place on Saturday, 
February 7, 1600-1, the day preceding the one fixed by 
Essex for his rising in the streets of London. The Queen, 
in a later conversation (on August 4, 1601) with William 
Lainbardc, a well-known antiquary, complained rather 
wildly that * this tragedie ’ of ‘ Richard II,’ which she 
had always viewed \vitli suspicion, was played at the 
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period with seditious intent ‘forty times inAopen streets 
and houses.’ ^ At any rate the players’ apijltal failed to 
provoke the response Avhich the conspirators^'anticipated. 
On Sunda 3 % February 8, Essex, with Soutflanipton and 
others, fully armed, vainly appealefd to the people of 
London to march on the Court. They addressed them¬ 
selves to deaf cars, and being arrested by the Queen’s 
troops W'ere charged AAith high treason. At t])o joint 
trial of Essex and SoutliamjAton, the actor Phillips gave 
evidence of the circumstanises in Avhich the tragedy 
of ‘ Richard II ’ was revived at the Globe theatre. 
Both Essex and Southampton were found guilty and 
sentenced to death. Essex wjis duly executed on Feb¬ 
ruary 25 Avithiii the precincts of the Tower of London; 
but Southampton was reprieved on tlie ground that 
his offence was due to his ‘ love ’ of Essex. Ho was 


imprisoned in the Tower until tlie Queen’s deatli, more 
than two years later. No proceedings were taken against 
the players for their implied support of the traitors,- but 
Shakespeare wisely abstained, for the time, from any 
public reference to the fate either of Essex or of his patron 
Southampton. 

Such incidents served to accentuate rather than injui'c 
Shakespeare’s gi owing reputation, h’or several years his 
geniu.s as dramatist and ])oet had be(*n acknow- 
speare’s lodged by ciitics and playgoers alike, and his 
popularity social and professional position had bi'come con- 
influencc. si'h'rable.. Inside the theatre his influence was 
supreme. When, in 1598, the manager of the 
company rejected Ben Jonson’s first comedy--his ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour ’—Shakespeare intervened, according 
to a credible tradition (reported by Rowe but denounced 
by Gifford), and procured a reversal of the decision in the 
interest of the unknown dramatist, who was his junior by 


^ Nichols, Profjreaaes of Elizabeth, lii. S52. 

® Cf. Domestic MSS. (Elizabeth) in J’ublio 'Record Office, vol. 
cclxxviii. Nos. 78 and 85; and C^cudar of Stale TapoiH, Domestic, 
1608-1601, pp. 575-8. 
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nine years.l> Shakespeare took a part in the performance. 
On September 22, 1698, after the production of the 
comedy, unluckily killed a fellow-actor, Gabriel 

Spenser, im'a duel in Moorfields, and being convicted 
of murder escaped punishment by benefit of clergy. 
According to a story published at the time, he owed 
his release from ‘purgatory’ to a player, ‘a charitable 
copperlaced Christian,* and his benefactor has been 
identified with Shakespeare.^ Whatever may have 
been Shakespeare’s specific acts of benevolence, Jonson 
was of a difficult and jealous temper, and subsequently 
he gave vent to an occasional expression of scorn at 
Shakespeare’s expense. But, despite passing manifes¬ 
tations of his unconquerable surliness, the proofs are com¬ 
plete that Jonson cherished genuine esteem and affection 
for Shakespeare till death.® Within a very few years of 
Shakespeare’s death Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, an indus¬ 
trious collector of anecdotes, put into writing a story for 
which he made John Donne, the poetic Dean of St. Paul’s, 
rcsponsibhi, attesting the amicable social relations tliat 
commonly subsisted between Shakespeare and Jonson. 
‘ Shakespeare,’ ran the talc, ‘ was godfather to one of 
Ben Jonson’s children, and after the christening, being in 
a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up and asked him 
why he was so melancholy. “ No, faith, Ben,” says he, 
“ not I, but I have been considering a great while what 
should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god- 
cliild, and I have resolv’d at last.” “ I pr’ythee, what ? ” 
sayes he. “ I’ faith, Ben, I’ll e’en give him a dozen good 

1 Soo Dokker’s Satiromaslix, which was produced by Shakespeare’s 
company in the autumn of 1601, where Horace, a caricature portrait of 
Ben Jonson, is thus addressed: * Thou art the true arraign’d Poet, 
and shoudst have been bang’d, but for one of these part-takers, these 
charitable Copper-lac’d Christians that fctcht thee out of Purgatory, 
Players 1 meane, Theaterians, pouohmouth stage-walkers ’ (act iv. 
BC. iii. 252 seq.) 

• Cf. Gilchrist, Eramimtion of ilie charges ... of Jonson's Enmity 
towards Shakespeare, 1808. See Ben Jonson’s elegy in the First Foho 
and his other references to Shakespeare’s wntings at p. 589 infra. 
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Lattin spdbns, and thou shalt translate ^ !)Che 

{riendly irony is in the gentle vein with whicnShalcespeare 
was traditicmally credited. Very mildly isjBen Jonson 
rebuked for bis vainglorious assertion of olasfical learning} 
the comparative lack of which in* Shakespeare was a 
frequent theme of Jonson^s taunts. 

The creator of Falstaff could have been no stranger 
to tavern life, and he doubtless took part with zest in the 
convivialities of men of letters. Supper parties 
Mennafd at Gty inns were a welcome experience of all 
meetings poets and dramatists of the time. The bright 
wit flashed freely amid the substantial fare of meat» 
game, pastry, cheese and fruit, with condiments of olives, 
capers and lemons, and flowing cups of ‘ rich Canary wine.* * 
The veteran * Mermaid * in Bread Street, Cheapside, and 
the * Devil* at Temple Bar, were celebrated early in the 
seventeenth century for their literary associations,* while 
other taverns about the City, named respectively the 
* Sun,* the ‘ Dog,’ and the ‘ Triple Tun,’ long boasted of 
their lettered patrons. The most famous of the literary 
hostclries in Shakespeare’s era was the ‘ Mermaid,* where 
Sir Walter Raleigh was held to have inaugurated the 
poetic feasts. Through Shakespeare’s middle years Ben 
Jonson exercised supreme control over the convivial life 
of literary London, and a reasonable tradition reports that 
Shakespeare was a frequent visitor to the ‘ Mermaid * 
tavern at the period when Bon Jonson presided over 
ita parliament of wit. Of the intellectual brilliance of 
those ’ merry meetings ’ the dramatist Francis Beaumont 

*■ 'Latten* ib a mixed metal resembling brass Pistol m iferry 
Wtvu of Windsor (i. i. 166} likens Slender to a Matten bilbo,’ that is, 
a sword made of the mixed metal Cf Anecdotes and Tradttwns, 
edited from L’Estrange’a MSS. by W. J. Thoms for the Camden Society 
(183P), p. 2. 

‘ Cf. Ben Jonson’s Epigrams, No ci. ’Inviting a Fnend to Supper.’ 

* Cf. Hemck’s Poems (Muses’ Library, ii 110) where in his ‘ ode 
for ’ Ben Jonson, Hemck mentions : , 

those Ittic feasts 
Made at the Son, 

The Dog, the Triple J uit 


a 
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wrote glowiigly in his poetical letter to tire presiding 
genius: 

Wha^C'^hings have we seen 

Done ^k,^the Mermaid 7 heard words that have been 
So nimble, and po full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.^ 

‘ Many were the wit-combats,’ wrote Puller of Shake¬ 
speare in his ‘ Worthies ’ (1662), ‘ betwixt him and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man of war; Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in 
his performances. Shakespear, with the English man of 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds by 
the quickness of his wit and invention.’ 

Of the many testimonies paid to Shakespeare’s reputa¬ 
tion as both poet and dramatist at this period of his career, 
Meres’s most striking was that of Francis Meres, 

eulogy, Mercs was a learned graduate of Cambridge 
University, a divine and schoolmaster, who in 
1598 brought out a collection of apophthegms on morals, 
religion, and literature which he entitled ‘ Palladis Tamia ’ 
or ‘ Wits Treasury.’ In the volume he interpolated ‘ A 
comparative discourse of our English poets with the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian poets,’ and there exhaustively surveyed 
contemporary literary effort in England. Shakespeare 
figured in Meres’s pages as the greatest man of letters 
of the day. ‘ The Muses would speak Shakespeare’s fine- 
filed phrase,’ Meres asserted, * if they could speak English.’ 

‘ Among the English,’ he declared, ‘ he is the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage ’ (i.e. tragedy and 
comedy), rivalling the fame of Seneca in the one kind, 
and of Plautus in the other. There follow the titles of six 
comedies • ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Errors,’ * Love’s 

^ Francis Beaumont’s Poems in Oid Dramatists (Beaumont and 
Fletcher), ii. 708. 
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Labour’s Iioet/ ‘ Iiove’s Labour’s Won * (».«. ‘^I’s W^l ’), 
* Midsummer Night’s Bream,’ and * MerchanJ of Ventoe,’ 
and of six tragedies: * Ricliaird II,’ * Riohard 111,* * Henry 
IV,* ‘ King John,’ * Titus,’ and ‘ RomecVand Juliet.’ 
Mention was also made of Shakesfteare’s ^ Venus and 
Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ and his * sugred ^ sonnets among his 
private friends.’ 

Shakespeare’s poems ‘ Venue and Adonis ’ and ‘ Lucrece ’ 
received in contemporary literature of the closing years of 
Qu^n Elizabeth’s reign more frequent commen- 
The growing dation than his plays. Yet ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
orshake- ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and ‘ Richard III ’ 
Samatht. greeted with approving notice at 

critical hands; and familiar references to 
Justice Silence, Justice Shallow, and Sir John Falstaff, 
witli echoes of Shakespearean phraseology, either in 
printed plays or in contemporary private correspondence, 
attest the spreading range of Shakespeare’s conquests.^ 
At the turn of the century the ‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus ’ 
and the two parts of the ‘ Returne from Parnassus,’ a tri¬ 
logy of plays by wits of Cambridge University, introduce 
a student who constantly quotes ‘pure Shakespeare and 

* This, or some synonym, is the conventional epithet applied at the 
date to Shakespeare and his work. Woover credited such characters 
of Shakespeare as Adonis, Venus, Tarquin, Romeo, and Richard 111 
with ‘ sugred tongues ’ in his EpiyTams of 1599. In the Beturn from 
Parnaasus (1601 1) Shakespeare is apostrophised as ‘ sweet Master 
Shakespeare.' Milton did homage to the tradition by writing of 
‘sweetest Shakuspeare ’ ih L'Allegro. 

* See Centurie of Praise, under the years 1600 and 1601. In Bon 
Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour (1600) one character is described 
as ‘ a kinsman of Justice Silence,’ and of another it is foretold that he 
might become ‘ as fat as Sir John FalstaiT.' A country gentleman. Sir 
Charles Percy, writing to a friend in London from his country seat in 
Gloucestershire, said : ‘ If 1 stay hcero long in thb fashion, at my return 
I think you will find mee so dull that I shall bee taken for Justice Silence 
or Justice Shallow . . . I’erhaps thee will not exemjit mce from the 
opinion of a Justice Shallow at London, yet 1 will assure you, thee will 
make mee passe for a veiy sufficient gentleman in Gloucestershire ’ 
(MS. letter in Public Record Office, Domestic State Papers, vol. 275, 
No 146). 
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shreds of pj^tiy that he hath gathered at the theatres;* 
The admire] asserts that he will hang a picture of " sweet 
Mr. Shakesjj^re * in his study, and denounces as ‘ duncified * 
the world wiidch sets Spenser and Chaucer above his idol. 

Shakespeare’s ai^sured reputation is convincingly cor¬ 
roborated by the value which unprincipled publishers 
, attached to his name and by the zeal with 
unprincipled which they sought to palm off on their customers 
Slke- productions of inferior pens as his work, 

speare’s The practice began in 1594 and continued not 
only through the rest of Shakespeare’s career 
but for some half-century after his death. The crude 
deception was not wholly unsuccessful. Six valueless 
pieces which publishers put to his credit in his lifetime 
found for a time unimpeded admission to his collected 
works. 

As early as July 20, 1694, Thomas Oeede, the printer 
of the surreptitious editions of ‘ Henry V ’ and the ‘ Merry 
Wives * as well as of the more or less authentic 
r^*iptions versions of ‘ Richard III * (1698) and ‘ Romeo 
in his and Juliet ’ (1599), obtained a license for the 

lifetime. jggue of the crude ‘ Tragedie of Locrine ’ which 

he published during 1596 as ‘ newly set foorth overseene 
and corrected. By W. S.’ * Locrine,* which lamely 
dramatises a Brito-Trojan legend from Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth’s history, appropriated many passages from an 
older piece called * Selimus,* which was also printed and 
published by Thomas Creede in 1694. ‘ Selimus * was no 
doubt from the pen of Robert Greene, and came into being 
long before Shakespeare was out of his apprenticeship. 
Scenes of dumb show which preface each act of ‘ Locrine * 
indicate the obsolete mould in which the piece was cast. 
The same initials—‘ W. S,’ ^—figured on the title-page of 


^ A hack-writer, Wentworth Smith, took a hand in producing 
for the theatrical manager Philip Henslowe, between 1601 and 1603, 
thirteen plays, none of which are extant. The Hector of Oermanie, 
an extant play' made by W. Smith * and published ‘ with new additions * 
in 1616, was doubtless by Wentworth Smith, and is the only dramatic 
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‘ The True Chronicle Historie of Thomas, LdM Cromwell 
. . . Written by W. S.,* which was licensed oil August 11, 
1602, was printed for William Jones in that^lar, and was 
reprinted verbatim by Thomas Sno^am m 1613. The 
piece is described as having been acted by Shakespeare's 
company, both when under the patronage of the Lord 
Chamberlain and under that of King James. ‘Lord 
Cromwell ’ is a helpless collection of disjointed scenes from 
the biography of King Henry VIII's minister ; it is quite 
destitute of literary quality. On the title-page of a comedy 
entitled ‘ The Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watling Streete,’ 
which George Eld printed in 1607, ‘ W. S.’ was for a third 
time stated to be the author. ‘ The Puritaine , . . 
Written by W. S.’ is a brisk farce portraying the coarseness 
of bourgeois London life in a manner which Ben Jonson 
essayed later in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair.' According to the 
title-page, the piece was ‘ acted by the children of Paules * 
who never interpreted any of Shakespeare’s works. 

Through the same period Shakespeare’s full name 
appeared on the title-pages of three other pieces which 
are equally destitute of any touch of his hand, viz.: 
‘ The First Part of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle * 
in 1600 (printed for T[homas] P[avier]), ‘ The London 
Prodigall’ in 1605 (printed by T[homas] C[reede] for 
Nathaniel Butter), and ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy ’ in 1608 
(by R. B. for Thomas Pavier). ‘The First Part of the 
Life of Sir John Oldcastle * was the pieee designed by 
other pens in 1599 to relieve the hero’s oharaeter of the 
imputations which Shakespeare was supposed to cast upon 
it in his first sketch of Falstaff’s portrait.^ ‘ The London 
Prodigall,’ which was acted by Shakespeare’s company, 

work by him that has survived. Neither internal nor extornal evidence 
confirms the theory that the above-mentioned six plays, whioh have 
been wrongly claimed for Shakespeare, were really by Wentworth 
Smith. The use of the initials ‘ W. S.’ was not due to the publishers’ 
belief that Wentworth Smith was the author, but to their endeavour 
to delude their customers into a belief that the plays were by Shake¬ 
speare. 

^ See p. 244 n. 2 supra. 
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humorously ftelineates middIe>olass society after the manner 
of ‘The Pujitaine.’ ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ which was 
, ^ al ted by his Majesty’s players at the Globe, was 

Yorkshire assllgned ^0 Shakespeare not only on the title* 
Tragedy. published book but on the license 

granted to Thomas Pavier, the pirate publisher, by 
the Stationers’ Company (May 2, 1608).^ The title-page 
describes the piece, which was unusually short, as ‘ not so 
new as lamentable and true ’; it dramatises current 
reports of the sensational murder in 1605 by a Yorkshire 
squire of his children and of the attempted murder of his 
wife.® 

None of the six plays just enumerated, which passed 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime under either his name or his 
initials, has any reasonable pretension to Shakespeare’s 
authorship ; nevertheless all were uncritically included in 
the Third Folio of his collected works (1664), and they 
reappeared in the Fourth Folio of 1685. Save in the 
case of ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ criticism is unanimous in 
decreeing their exclusion from the Shakespearean canon. 
Nor does serious value attach to the grounds which led 
Schlegel and a few critics of repute to detect signs of 
Shakespeare’s hand in ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy.’ However 
superior that drama is to its companions in passionate 
and lurid force, it is no more than ‘ a coarse, crude, and 
vigorous impromptu ’ which is as clearly as the rest by a 
far less experienced pen than Shakespeare’s. 

The fraudulent practice of crediting Shakespeare wiHi 
valueless plays from the pens of comparatively dull-witted 
contemporaries extended far beyond the six 
as^4)tions pieces which he saw circulating under his name, 
de^ath^^^ and which the later Folios accepted as his. 

■ The worthless old play on the subject of King 
John was attributed to Shakespeare in the reissues of 


^ Arber’s Btaiionera' Beg, iii. 377. 

* The piooe was designed as one of a set of four plays, and it has the 
alternative title : ‘ All’s one or One of the four plaies in one.* A second 
edition of 1619 repeats the attribution to Shakespeare. 
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1611 and 1622, and enteipiising traders oontfnued to add 
to the illegitimate record through the nexi generation. 
Humphrey Moseley, a London publisher of iHteraiy pro> 
clivities, who, between 1630 and his death^fetrly in 1661, 
issued much poetic literature, includmg the first collection 
of Milton^s Minor Poems in 1645, claimed for Shakespeare 
the authorship in whole or in part of as many as seven addi¬ 
tional plays. On September 9, 1663, he obtained from 
the Stationers* Company license to publish no less than 
forty-one * severall Playes.’ The list includes ‘ The Merry 
Devill of Edmonton * which the publisher assigned wholly 
to Shakespeare ; ‘ The History of Carden[n]io,* which was 
said to be a joint work of Shakespeare and Fletcher; 
and two pieces called ‘ Henry I ’ and ‘ Henry II,* respon¬ 
sibility for which was divided between Shakespeare and a 
minor dramatist called Robert Davenport. On June 29, 
1660, Moseley repeated his bold exploit,^ and obtained a 
second license to publish twenty-eight further plays, three of 
which he again put without any warrant to Shakespeare’s 
credit. The titles of this trio ran: ‘ The History of King 
Stephen,’ ‘ Duke Humphrey, a tragedy,* and ‘ Iphis and 
lantha, or a marriage without a man, a comedy.’ Of the 
seven reputed Shakespearean dramas which appear on 
Moseley’s lists, only one, ‘ The Merry Devill of Edmonton,’ 
is extant. Pieces called the * History of Cardenio ’ ^ and 
‘ Henry the First ’ were acted by Shakespeare’s company. 
Manuscripts of three other of Moseley’s alleged Shake¬ 
spearean plays (‘ Henry the First,’ ‘ Duke Humphrey,’ and 
‘ The History of King Stephen ’) would seem to have 
belonged in the early part of the eighteenth century to 
the antiquary and herald John Warburton, whoso cook, 
traditionally christened Betsy Baker, through his ‘care¬ 
lessness ’ and her ‘ ignorance ’ committed them and 
many other papers of a similar kind to the kitchen 

* Moseley’s Ibts are carefully printed from tl}e Stationers* Company's 
Registers in Mr. W. W. Greg’s article ‘ The Bakings of Betsy ’ in The 
Library, July 1911, pp. 237 seq. 

* ^e p. AZBJnfra. 
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e Meny Devill of Edmonton,’ the sole 
vioseley’s alleged Shakespearean discoveries, 
.8 produced on the stage before the close 
otXihe sixteenth century; it was entered on 
the ‘ Stationers’ Register ’ on October 22, 1607, 
was first published anonymously in 1608, ‘as it hath 
beene sundry times Acted, by his Maiesties Seruants, at the 
Globe on the bankside,’ and was revived before the Court 
at Whitehall in May 1613. There was a sixth quarto 
edition in 1665. None of the early impressions bore an 
author’s name. Francis Kirkman, another prominent 
London bookseller of Moseley’s temper, assigned it to 
Shakespeare in his catalogue of 1661; a copy of it was 
bound up in Charles II’s library with two other Elizabethan 
plays—‘ Faire Em ’ and ‘ Mucedorus ’—and the volume was 
labelled by the binders ‘Shakespeare, volume 1.’* ‘The 
Merry Devill ’ is a delightful comedy, abounding in both 
humour and romantic sentiment; at times it recalls scenes 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Superior as it is at 
all points to any other of Shakespeare’s falsely reputed 
plays, it gives no sign of Shakespeare’s workmanship.^ 


* Warburton’s list of somo fifty-six plays, all but three or four of 
which ho oharges his servant with destroying, is in the British Museum, 
Lansdowne MS. vol. 807, a volume which also contains the MS. of three 
pieces and the fragment of a fourth, the sole relics of the servant’s 
holocaust. The list is printed in Malone’s Variorum Shaleespeart, ii. 
468-470, and more carefully by Mr. Greg in The Library, July 1911, 
pp. 230-2. Among the pieces named are Henry I by Will. Shakespear 
and Robert Davenport; Duke Humphrey, by Will. Shakespear; and A 
Play by Will. Shakespeare vaguely identified with ‘ The History of King 
Stephen.' Sir Henry Herbert licensed The History of Henry the First to 
the Kmg’s company on April 10, 1624, attributing it to Davenport alone 
(Malone, iii. 229). Nothing else is known of Warburton's two other 
alleged Shakespearean pieces. 

* This volume, which was at one time in the library of the actor 
Garrick, passed to the British Museum. Its contents are now bound up 
separately, the old label being long since discarded. (Cf. Malone’s 
Variorum, 1821, ii. 082; Simpson's School of Shakspere, ii. 337.) 

’ The authorship cannot be positively determined. Coxeter, an 
eighteenth-century antiquary, assigned it to Michael Drayton. Charles 
Lamb and others, more probably, put it to Thomas Heywood’s credit. 
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The bookseller, Francis Kirkman, showed gilpater rash¬ 
ness in issuing in 1662 a hitherto unprinted iiece called 

* The Birth of Merlin,’ an extravagant romanrb which he 
described on the title-page as * written by Wdliam Shake¬ 
speare and William Rowley.’ A few snatches of poetry 
fail to lift this piece above the crude level of Rowley’s 
unaided work. It cannot be safely dated earlier than 
1622, six years after Shakespeare’s death.^ 

Bold speculators have occasionally sought to justify the 
rashness of Charles 11’s bookbinder in labelling as Shake¬ 
speare’s work the two pieces ‘ Mucedorus ’ and ‘ Faire Em ’ 
along with the ‘Merry Devill.’ The bookseller Kirkman 
accepted the attribution in his ‘ Catalogue of Plays ’ of 
1671, and his fallacious guidance was followed by William 
Winstanley (1687) and Gerard Langbaine (1691) in their 
notices of Shakespeare in their respective ‘ Lives of English 
Poets.’ * 

‘Mucedorus’ is an elementary effort in romantic comedy 
somewhat in Greene’s vein. It is interspersed with clownish 

* Mucedorus ’ horseplay and dates from the early years of 

Elizabeth’s reign; it was first published in 
1698 after having been ‘ sundrie times plaid in the hono¬ 
rable Cittio of London.’ Its prolonged popularity is 
attested by the unparalleled number of sixteen quarto 
editions through which it passed in the seventeenth 
century. According to tlie title-page of the third quarto 
of 1610, the piece was acted at Court on Shrove Sunday 
night by ShaVospearo’s company, * Hie highnes servants 

^ A useful edition of fourteen ‘ doubtful * plays, competently edited 
by Mr. C. P. Tucker Brooke under the general title of Tha Shakespeare 
Apocrypha, was published by the Clarendon Press in 1908. Mr. A. F. 
Hopkinson edit^ in three volumes (1891-4) twelve doubtful plays 
and published a useful series of Essays on Shakespeare’s doubtful 
plays (1900). Five of the apoor^'phal pieces, Faire Em, Merry Devill, 
Eivoard Ill, Merlin, Arden of Feversham, were edited by Karl Warnko 
and Ludwig Proescholdt (Halle, 1883-8). 

* Kirkman also put to Shakespeare’s credit, in his Catalogue of 1671, 
Peele’s Arraignment of Paris, another foolish blunder which Winstanley 
and Langbaine adopt. 
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usually plying at the Globe,* and the text was then 
‘ ampUfiedf with new additions.* These ‘ additions * 
exhibit a ^amatic ability above that of the dull level 
of the rest, aid were presumably made after the comedy 
had come under t^e control of Shakespeare’s associates. 
The new passages have deluded one modern critic into 
a justification of the seventeenth-century association of 
Shakespeare’s name with the piece. Mr. Payne Collier, 
who included ‘ Mucedorus * in his privately printed 
edition of Shakespeare in 1878, was confident that one 
of the scenes (iv. i.) interpolated in the 1610 version— 
that in which the King of Valentia laments the supposed 
loss of his son—displayed genius which Shakespeare alone 
could compass. However readily critics may admit the 
superiority in literary value of the additional scene to 
anything else in the piece, none can seriously accept Mr. 
Collier’s extravagant estimate. The scene was probably 
from the pen of an admiring but faltering imitator of 
Shakespeare.^ 

‘Faire Em,’ although it was first printed at an un¬ 
certain date early in the seventeenth century and again 
in 1631, was, according to the title-page of 
both editions, acted by Shakespeare’s company 
while Lord Strange was its patron (1589-93). 
Two lines from the i>iece (v. 121 and 167) are, how¬ 
ever, quoted and turned to ridicule by Shakespeare’s foe, 
Robert Greene, in his ‘ Farewell to Folly,’ a mawkish 
penitential tract, with an appendix of short stories, which 
was hcensed for publication in 1587, although no edition 
is known of earlier date than 1591. ‘ Faire Em * must 
therefore have been in circulation before Shakespeare’s 
career as dramatist opened. It is a very rudimentary 
endeavour in romantic comedy, in which two complicated 
talcs of amorous adventure run independent courses; 
the one tale has for its hero William the Conqueror, 


^ Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha^ 1908, pp. vii, xxiii 
seq., 103 seq.; Dodsley's Old Flays, ed. W. C. Hazhtt, 1874, vii. 236-8. 
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and the other has for heroine the fictitiouel Faire Em, 
daughter of one Sir Thomas Goddard who disguises him¬ 
self for purposes of intrigue as a miller of Manchester. 
The piece has not even the pretension of Mucedorus * 
to one short scene of conspicuous literary mcrit.^ 

Poems no less than plays, in which Shakespeare had 
no hand, were deceptively placed to his credit as soon 
as his fame was established. In 1599 William 
Jaggard, a none too scrupulous publisher, 
issued a small poetic anthology which he entitled 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakespeare.’ The volume, 
of which only two copies are known to be extant, consists 
of twenty lyrical pieces, the last six of which are introduced 
by the separate title-page : ‘ Sonnets to sundry notes of 
Musicke.’ ^ Only five of the twenty poems can be placed 
to Shakespeare’s credit. Jaggard’s volume opened with 
two sonnets by Shakespeare which were not previously 
in print (Nos. cxxxviii. and cxliv. in the Sonnets of 1609), 
and there were scattered through the remaining pages 
three poems drawn from the already published play of 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ The rest of the fifteen pieces 
w'ere by Richard Barnfield, Bartholomew Griffin, and even 
less prominent versifiers, not all of whom can be identified.® 


^ Richard Simpson, in his School of Shakapere (1878, hi. 330 seq.), 
fantastically argues that the piece is by Shakespeare, and that it present < 
the leading authors and actors under false names, the main object 
being to satirise Robert Qrcene. Fleay thinks Robert Wilson, who was 
both actor and d'^matiBt,.was the author. 

The word * sonnet ’ is here used in the sense of ‘ song.’ No' quator- 
zain * is included in the last part of the Passionate Pilgrim, No notes 
of music were supplied to the volume; but in the case of the poems 
' Live with mo and be my love * and ‘ My flocks feed not ’ con¬ 
temporary airs aro found elsewhere. 

* The five pieces by Shakespeare aro placed in the order i. ii. iii. v. 
xvi. Of the remainder, two—‘If music and sweet poetry agree’ 
(No. viii.) and ‘As it fell upon a day ’ (No. xx.)—^were borrowed from 
Barnfield’s Poems in diners humors (1598). Four sonnets on the 
theme of Venus and Adonis (Nos. iv. vi. ix. and m.) are probably by 
Bartholomew Griffin, from whose Fidessa (1596) No. xi. is directly 
adapted. ‘ My flocks feed not * (No. xvii.) comes from Thomas Weelkes’s 
Madrigals (1597), but Barnfield is again pretty certainly the author. 
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According t#> custom, many of the pieces were circulating in 
dispersed njanuscripts. The publisher had evil precedent 
for bringing together in a single volume detached poems by 
various pen^nd for attributing them all on the title-page 
to a single author who was responsible for a very small 
number of them.^ 

Jaggard issued a second edition of ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim ’ in 1606, but no copy survives. A third edition 
appeared in 1612 with an expanded title-page : 
edition^*^ ‘ The Passionate Pilgrime, or Certaine Amorous 
Sonnets betweene Venus and Adonis, newly 
corrected and augmented. By W. Shakespere. The third 
edition. Wliereunto is newly added two Loue-Epistles, 
the first from Paris to Hellen, and Hellens answere back 
againe to Paris. Printed by W. Jaggard. 1612.’ The 
old text reappeared without change; the words ‘ certain 
amorous sonnets between Venus and Adonis ’ appropriately 
describe four non-Shakespearean poems in the original 
edition, and the fresh emphasis laid on tliem in the new 
title-page had the intention of suggesting a connection with 
Shakespeare’s first narrative poem. But the unabashed 

‘Live with me and be my love ’ (No. xix.) is by Marlowe, and four lines 
are quoted by Sir Hugh Evans in Shakespeare's Merry Wives (in. i. 17 
seq.). The appended stanza to Marlowe’s lyric entitled ‘Love’s 
Answer * is by Sir Walter Balegh. ' Crabbed ago and youth cannot live 
together’ (No. xii.) is a popular song often quoted by Elizabethan 
dramatists. ‘ It w'as a Lor^ng’s daughter ’ (No. xv.) is a ballad possibly 
by Thomas Delonoy. Nos. vii. x> xiii. xiv. and xviii. are oommonplaoe 
love poems in six-line stanzas of no individuality, the authorship of 
which is unknown. See for full discussion of the various questions 
arising out of Jaggard’s volume the introduction to the facsimile of 
the 1599 edition (Oxford, 1905, 4to). 

^ See Bryton’s Bowre of Delights, 1691, and Arbor of Amorous 
Deuices . . ., by N. B. Gent, 1694—two volumes of miscellaneous poems, 
all of which the publisher Richard Jones assigned to the poet Nicholas 
Breton, though the majority of them were by other writers. Breton 
plaintively protested that the earlier volume 'was done altogether 
without my consent or knowledge, and many things of other men 
mingled with a few of mine; for except Anioris Lachrimee, an epitaph 
upon Sir Philip Sidney, and one or two other toys which I know not 
how he (i.e. the publisher) unhappily came by, I have no part of any of 
them.’ (Prefatory note to Breton’s Pilgr%mage to Paradise, 1592.) 
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Jaggard added to the third edition of his pretended Shake¬ 
spearean anthology two new non-Shakespearean poems 
which he silently inched from Thomas Heywood’s * Troia 
Britannica.’ That work was a collection oijKpoetry which 
Jaggard had published for Hey wood in 1609. Hey wood 
called attention to his personal grievance in the dedica¬ 
tory epistle before his ‘ Apology for Actors * (1612) which 
was addressed to a rival publisher Nicolas Okes, and he 
added the important information that Shakespeare re¬ 
sented the more substantial injury which the publisher had 
done him. Heywood’s words run : * Here, likewise, I must 
necessarily insert a manifest injury done me in that work 
[i.e. ‘Troia Britannica’ of 1609] by taking the two epistles 
of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and printing them 
in a less volume [».c. * The Passionate Pilgrim ’ of 1612] under 
the name of another [».e. Shakespeare], which may put the 
world in opinion I might steal them from him, and he to do 
himself right, hath since published them in his own name : 
Thomas ^ must acknowledge my lines not worth 

Heywood's his [f.e. Shakespeare’s] patronage under whom 
ih?ke^ ™ J^-gga-Td] hath published them, so the 

speare’s author, I know, much offended with M. Jaggard 
0211116 

that altogether unknown to him presumed to 
make so bold with his name.’ In the result the publisher 
seems to have removed Shakespeare’s name from the title- 
page of a few copies.^ Heywood’s words form the sole 
recorded protest on Shakespeare’s part against the many 
injuries which he suffered at the hands of contemporary 
publishers. 

In 1601 Shakespeare’s full name was attached to 
‘ A poeticall essaie on the Phoenix and the Turtle,’ which 
was published by Edward Blount, a prosperous London 

> Only two copies of the third edition of the Passionate Pilgrim are 
extant; one formerly belonging to Mr. J. E. T. Lovoday of Wilhamscoto 
near Banbury was sold by him to an Amorican collector in 1906; the 
other is in the Malone collection at the Bodleian' The Malone copy 
has two title-pages, from one of which Shakespeare’s name is omitt^. 
The Loveday copy has the title-page bcarmg Shakespeare’s name. 
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stationer of literary tastes, as part of a supplement or 
appendix to a volume of verse by one Robert Chester. 

Chester’s work bore the title : ‘ Love’s Martyr, 
PhffiMx ohi.Rosalin’s complaint, allegorically shadowing 
the Tnitii of Love in the Constant Fate of the 
Phcenix and Turtle . . . [with] some new com¬ 
positions of seueral moderne Writers whose names are 
subscribed to their seuerall workes.’ Neither the drift 


of Chester’s crabbed verse, nor the occasion of its 
composition is clear, nor can the praise of perspicuity be 
allowed to the supplement, to which Shakespeare contri¬ 
buted. His colleagues there are the dramatic poets John 
Marston, George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and two writers 
signing themselves respectively ‘ Vatum Chorus ’ and 
‘ Ignoto.’ The supplement is introduced by an indepen¬ 
dent title-page running thus : ‘ Hereafter follow diverse 
poeticall Essaies on the former subject, viz.: the Turtle 
and Phoenix. Done by the best and chiefest of our modem 
writers, with their names subscribed to their particular 
workes : never before extant; and (now firat) consecrated 
by them all generally to the love and merite of the true- 
noble knight, Sir John Salisburie.’ Sir John Salisbury 
was the patron to whom Robert Chester, the autiior of 
the main work, modestly dedicated his labours. 

Sir John Salisbury, a Welsh country gentleman of 
Lleweni, Denbighshire, and by two years Shakespeare’s 
junior, married in early life Ursula Stanley, an 
ialibbury’s illegitimate daughter of the fourth Earl of Derby, 
patronage one time patron of Shakespeare’s 

theatrical company.^ Sir John was appointed 
an esquire of the body to Queen Elizabeth in 1595, and 
spent much time in London during the rest of the reign, 
being knighted in 1601. A man of literary culture, he 
could turn a stanza with some deftness, and was a generous 
patron of many Welsh and English bards who wrote much 


1 Sir John’s surname is usually sprit Salisbury. Dr. Johnson’s 
friend, Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi), whose maiden name was 
Salusbury, was a direct descendant. 
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in honour of himself and his family. Robert ^hester was 
evidently a confidential proiigi closely associated with the 
knight’s Welsh home. But it is clear that Sir John was 
acquainted with Ben Jonson and other men o^lett^ in the 
capital and that Shakespeare and the fest good-naturedly 
contributed to Chester’s volume by way of showing regard 
for a minor Maecenas of the day. 

Chester’s own work is a confused collection of grotesque 
allegorical fancies which is interrupted by an elaborate 


Robert 

Chester’s 

Work. 


metrical biography of Eling Arthur.^ The writcar 
would seem to celebrate in obscure and figurative 
phraseology the passionate love of Sir John for 


his wife and its mystical reinforcement on the occasion of 


the birth of their first child. 


Some years appear to have elapsed between the com¬ 
position of Chester’s verses and their publication, and the 
friendly pens who were responsible for the supplement 
embroidered on Chester’s fantasy fresh conceits, which, 
while they were of vague relevance to his symbolic inten¬ 
tion, were designed to conciliate his master’s favour. The 
contributor who conceals his identity under the pseudonym 
‘ Vatum Chorus,’ and signs the opening lines of the supple¬ 
ment, greeted ‘ the worthily honoured knight. Sir John 
Salusbury,’ as ‘ an honourable friend,’ whose merits wore 
‘ parents to our several rhymes.’ All the contributors 
play enigmatic voluntaries on the familiar mythology 
of the phoenix, the unique bird of Arabia, and the turtle¬ 
dove, the symbol of loving constancy, whose mystical 
union was Chester’s recondite theme. Like Cliester they 
make the phoenix feminine and the turtle-dove masculine, 
and their general aim is the glorification of a perfect 


' By my of enhancing the mystification, the titlo-pago dosoribos the 
main work as * now first translated [by Robert Chostcr] out of the 
Venerable Italian Torquato Ckicliano.’ No Italian poet of this name 
is known, the designation seems a fantastic amalgam of the Christian 
name (Torquato) of Tasso and the surname of a contemporary Italian 
poetaster, lavio Celiano. Chester described his interpolated ‘true 
legend of famous King Arthur ’ as ‘ the first essay of a new Brytish 
Poet collected out of diverse Authentical Records.’ 
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example oLspiritual love. ShakeBpeare’s * poeticali eesaie ’ 
consists or thirteen four-lined stozas in trochaics, each 
line being of seven syllables, \dth the rhymes disposed as 
in Tennysoi^s ‘ In Memoriam.* The concluding ‘ threnos ’ 
is in five three-lined stanzas, also in trochaics, each stanza 
having a single rhyme.^ Both in tone and metre Shake¬ 
speare’s verses differ from the other contributions. They 
strike unmistakably an elegiac or funereal note which is 
out of keeping with their environment. The dramatist 
cryptically describes the obsequies, which other birds 
attended, of the phoenix and the turtle-dove, alter they 
had been knit together in life by spiritual ties and left 
no offspring. Chaucer’s ‘ Parliament of Foules ’ and the 
abstruse symbolism of sixteenth-century emblem books are 
thought to be echoed in Shakespeare’s lines; but their 
closest affinity seems to lie with the imagery of Matthew 
Roydon’s elegy on Sk Philip Sidney, where the turtle-dove 
and phoenix meet the swan and eagle at the dead hero’s 
funeral and tliere play roles somewhat similar to those 
which Shakespeare assigns the birds in his ‘poeticall essaie.* ^ 
The internal evidence scarcely justifies the conclusion 
that Shakespeare’s poem, whicli is an exercise in alle¬ 
gorical elegy in untried metre, was penned for Chester’s 
book. It must have been either devised in an idle hour 


with merely abstract intention, or it was suggested by 
the death within the poet’s own circle of a pair 
of devoted lovers. The resemblances with the 


Shakespeare 
and his 

fellow verses of Chester and his other coadjutors are 
contributors. . i j cju i > • 

specious and superncial and Shakespeare s piece 

would seem to have been admitted to the miscellany at the 
solicitation of friends who were bent on paying as com¬ 
prehensive a compliment as possible to Sir John Salisbury. 
The poem’s publication in its curious setting is chiefly 
memorable for the evidence it offers of Shakespeare’s 


^ Shakespeare's conduding * Threnos’ is imitated in metre and 
phraseology by Fletcher in bis Jlfod Lover in the song *The Xiovetr’s 
Legacy to his Cruel Mistress.’ 

‘ See Spenser's Cohn Clout*a Come Home -igain (1595), ad fin. 
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amiable acquiescence in a fantastic scheme of professional 
homage on the part of contemporary poets to a patron of 
promising repute.^ 

^ A unique copy of Chester’a Love's Marty^ is in ilx. Christie-Millor’s 
library at Britwell. Of a reissue of the original edition in 1611 with 
a new title, The Annals of Great BriUaine, a copy (also unique) is in 
the British Museum. A repnnt of the original edition was prepared 
for private circulation by Dr. Grosart in 1878, in his series of * Occa¬ 
sional Issues.’ It was also printed in the same year as one of the pub¬ 
lications of the New Shakspero Society. Dr. A. H. B. Fairchild, in *The 
Phcenix and Turtle: a critical and historical interpretation ’ {Englische 
Stvdien, 1004, vol. xxxiii. pp. 337 seq.), examines the poem in the light 
of mediesval conceptions of lovo and of the fantastic ailcgorical imagery 
of the emblematists. A more direct light is thrown on the history of 
Chester’s volume and incidentally of Shakespeare’s contribution to it 
in Mr. Carloton Brown’s 'Poems by Sir John Salusbury and Bobert 
Chester ’ (Bryn Jfatvr College Monographs, vol. xiv. 1013). Mr. Brown 
prints many poems by Sir John, by Bobert Chester, and by other of 
Sir John’s proteges, from MSS. at Christ Church, Oxford (formerly tbo 
property of Sir John Salisbury). These MSS. include an autograph 
poem of Ben Jonson. Mr. Brown has also laid under contribution a 
very rare published volume, Bobert Parry’s Sineies (1597), which was 
dedicated to Sir John, and contains much verse by the patron as well as 
by the poet. Furthermore Mr. Brown supplies from original sources an 
exhaustive biography of Sir John and confutes Dr. Grosart’s erroneous 
identification of the poet Bobert Ch<‘stcr, whose Welsh connections are 
plainly indicated in his verse, with a country gentleman (of the same 
names) of Royston, Hertfordshire. No student of Chester’s volume can 
aSord to overlook Mr. Brown’s valuable researches. 
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In London Shakespeare resided as a rule near the play¬ 
houses. Soon after his arrival he found a home in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, within 
speM-t’s reach of ‘ The Theatre ’ in Shoreditch. 

m^LoadSi There he remained until 1596. In the autumn 
of that year he migrated across the Thames 
to the Liberty of the Clink in Southwark, where actors, 
dramatic authors, and public entertainers generally were 
already congregating.^ 

Meanwhile Shakespeare’s name was placed on the roll 
of * subsidy men ’ or taxpayers for St. Helen’s pariah, 
and his personal property Uiere was valued 
SJhgaura fiscal purposes at 6L In 1693 Parliament 
had voted to the Crown three subsidies, and 
each subsidy involved a payment of 25. 8<i. in the pound 
on the personal assessment. Shakespeare thus became 
liable for an aggregate sum of .2Z.—135. 4<i. for each of the 
three subsidies. But the collectors of taxes in the City of 
London worked sluggishly. For three years they put no 
pressure on the dramatist, and Shakespeare left Bishops¬ 
gate without discharging the debt. Soon afterwards, 
however, the Bishopsgate officials traced him to his new 

^ A missing momorandum by Alleyn (quoted by Malone), the general 
trustworthiness of which is attested by the fiscal records cited infra, 
locates Shakespeare’s Southwark residence in 1596 ‘near the Bear 
Garden.' The Boar Garden was a popular place of entertainment 
which was oliioQy devoted to the rough sports of boar- and bull-baiting. 
Near at hand in 1196 were the Rose and the Swan theatres—^the earliest 
playhouses to bo erected on the south side of the Thames. 

274 
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Southwark lodging. The Liberty of the Clink within 
which his new abode lay was an estate of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and was under the Bishop’s exclusive juris¬ 
diction. In October 1596 the revenue officgif of St. Helen’s 
obtained the permission of the Bishop’s steward to claim 
the overdue tax of Shakespeare across* the river. Next 
year the poet paid on account of the St. Helen’s assessment 
a first instalment of 5s. A second instalment of 13s. 4d. 
followed next year.^ 

There is little reason to doubt tliat Southwark, which 
formed the chief theatrical quarter through the later years 
of Shakespeare’s life, remained a customary 

sSathwark. P**®® residence so long as his work required 
his presence in the metropolis. From 1599 
onwards he was thoroughly identified with the fortunes 
of the Globe theatre on the Bankside in Southwark, the 
leading playhouse of the epoch, and in adjacent streets 
lodged Augustine Phillips, Thomas Pope, and many other 
actors, with whom ho was socially on intimate terms. 
His youngest brother, Edmund, who became a ‘player,’ 
was buried in St. Saviour’s Church in Southwark on 
December 31, 1607, a proof that ho at any rate was 
a resident in that parish. Shakespeare had close pro¬ 
fessional relations too with the contemporary dramatist, 
John Fletcher, who, according to Aubrey, lived with his 
literary partner Francis Beaumont, ‘on the Banke-side 
(in Southwark) not far from the playhouse (».e. the Globe).’ 

But Shakespeare’s association with South London 
during his busiest years did not altogether withdraw him 

^ Cf. Exchequer Lay Subcidiea, City of London, 146/369, Public 
Record Office; Prof. J. W. Halos in Athencenm, March 26, 1M4. No 
documentary evidence has yet been discovered of any other contribution 
by Shakespeare to the national taxes during any part of his career, 
cither in Stratford or London. The surviving fiscal archives of the 
period have not yet been quite exhaustively searched. But it is clear 
that taxation was levied at the period partially aqd irregularly, and 
that numerous persons of substance escaped the oollectors* notice. 
See the present writer’s ‘ Shakespeare and Public Afitairs ’ in FortmgJtUy 
JUvieio, Sept. 1913. 
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from other parts of the city. Some of his colleague at 
the Globe theatre preferred to reside at some distance 
from their place of work.^ The greatest actor of Shake¬ 
speare’s comj^ ny, Richard Burbage, would seem to have 
remained through life a resident in Shoreditch, where he 
served at ‘ The ‘Theatre ’ his histrionic apprenticeship.^ 
Two other professional friends, John Heminges and 
Henry Condell, were for many years highly respected 
parishioners of St. Mary Aldermanbury near Cripplegate, 
where Heminges served as churchwarden in 1608, and 
Condell ten years later. Visits to friends’ houses from 
time to time called the dramatist from Southwark, and 
he made an occasional stay in the central district of the 
City, where Heminges and Condell had their home. 

In the year 1604 Shakespeare ‘laye in the house* of 
Christopher Montjoy, a Huguenot refugee, who carried 
on the business of a ‘tiremaker’ (t.e. maker of ladies’ 
headdresses) in Silver Street, near Wood Street, Cheap- 

^ Soc the wills and other documents in Collior's Lwea of the A(^s. 

‘ A theory that Shakespeare was, like the Burbages, remembered as 
a Shoreditch resident, rests on a shadowy foundation. Aubrey’s bio¬ 
graphical jottings which are preserved in his confused autograph at the 
Bodleian contain some enigmatic words which seem to have been 
intended by the writer to apply to one of three persons—either to Shake¬ 
speare, to John Fletcher or to John Ogilby, a well-known dancing-master 
of Aubrey’s day. Tho incoherent arrangement of the page renders it 
impossible to determine the individual roferenoe. Tho disjointed pass¬ 
age runs: ‘The moroto bo admired q. [t.e. quod or quia] ho [i.e, Shake¬ 
speare, Fletcher, or Ogilby] was not a company keeper, lived tn Shore- 
dttch, would not bo debauched & if invited to writ; he was in paine.’ 
Tho next lino is blank save for ‘ W. Shakespeare ’ in the centre. The 
suoooeding nolo states that one Mr. William Beeston possessed informa¬ 
tion about Shakespeare which he derived from the actor Mr. Lacy. Sir 
G. F. Warner inclines to the opinion that Shakespeare was intended in 
the obscure passage; Mr. Falconer Madan thinks Fletcher. If Shake¬ 
speare wore intended the words would mean that he avoided social 
dissipation, that he resided in Shoreditch, and that the practioe of writing 
caused him pain. None of these assertions have any coherence with 
bettor attested information. See £. K. Chambers, A Jottirtg by John 
Aubrey, in Malone Soc. CoUectiana (1911), vol. i. pp. 324 seq. Mr. 
Andrew Clark, in his edition of Aubrey’s Bnef Ltvea, 1898, vol. i. 
p. 97, wrongly makes tho entry refci to the actor WUliara Beeston. 
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side.^ It is clear that for some time before and after 
1604 the dramatist was on familiar terms with tlio * tire- 

A lodger in family, and that he inter- 

Siiver Street, ested himself benevolently in ikeir domestic 
1604 * affairs. One of Montjoy’s ne^ neighbours was 
Shakespeare’s early Stratford friend^ Richard Field, 
the prosperous stationer, who after 1600 removed from 
Ludgate Hill, Blackfriars, to the sign of the Splayed 
Eagle in Wood Street. Field’s wife was a Huguenot 
and the widow of a prominent member of the Huguenot 
community in London. Shakespeare may have owed a 
passing acquaintance with the Huguenot * tiremakcr ’ 
to his fellow-townsman Field, and to Field’s Huguenot 
connections.® The sojourn under Mont joy’s roof was 

^ Cf. Jonson's SiUnt Woman, iv. ii. 94-5 (Captain Ottor of Mrs. 
Otter): * All her teeth were made i’ the Blaok-Friers, both her eyebrowes 
i* the Strand, and her haire in 8iluer’9iree.V 

^ The knowledge of Shakospoaro’s relations with Silver Street and 
with the Montjoy family is due to Dr. C. W. Wallooe’s recent rosearohes 
at the Public E^rd Oilioe. In Harper^s Magazine, March 1910, Dr. 
Wallace first cited or described a long series of legal dooumonts oonnootod 
with a lawsuit of 1612 in the Court of Bequests—Bellott v. Montjoy— 
in which Montjoy was the defendant and ‘ William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon in the Coimty of Warwick, gentleman, of the ago of 
xlvii yeares or thereabouts * was a witness for the plaintiff, Stephen 
Bellott, Montjoy's son-iu-law. The litigation arose out of the con¬ 
ditions of the marriage which took place on Nov. 10, 1604, between 
Mary Montjoy, daughter of Shakespeare’s host in Silver Street, 
and Bellott, then her father’s apprentice. Bollott’s apprenticeship to 
Montjoy ran fro^i 1598 to 1604. To a witness, Mrs. Joan Johnson, 
formerly a female servant in Montjoy’s employ, we owe the statement that 
' one, Mr. Shakespeare, that layein the house ’ had helped at the instance 
of the girl’s mother to persuade the apprentice—^a reluctant wooer— 
to marry his master’s daughter. Other witnesses state, partly on the 
authority of Shakespeare’s communications to them, that Bellott con 
sented to the marriage on condition that he received 501. together with 
* certain household stuff ’ and the promise of a further sum of 2001. 
on Montjoy’s death. It was to confirm this alleged contract which 
Montjoy repudiated that Bellott brought his action in 1612. In the de¬ 
position which Shakespeare signed on May 11,1612, be supports Bellott’s 
allegations, adding that he knew the apprentice ’ duringo the tymo ’ of 
his service with Montjoy; that it appeared to him that Montjoy did 
‘ all i»ho time ’ of Bellott’s service ‘ bear and show great good will and 
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unlikely in any case' to have been more than a passing 
interlude in the dramatist’s Southwark life. 

Shakespeare^ in middle life, brought to practical 
affairs a sin^darly sane and sober temperament. In 


Shake¬ 

speare’s 

practical 

tempera¬ 

ment. 


* Kate^is Ghost ’ (1605), an anecdotal biography 
of GaWliel Batsey, a notorious highwayman, 


who was hanged at Bedford on March 26, 1605, 
the highwayman is represented as compelling 
a troop of actors whom he met by chance on the road 
to perform in his presence. According to the memoir 
Ratsey rewarded the company with a gift of forty 
shillings, of which he robbed them next day. Before 
dismissing his victims Ratsey addressed himself to a 
leader of the company in somewhat mystifying terms. 
He would dare wager that if his auditor went to London 
and played Hamlet there, he would outstrip the cele¬ 
brated player who was making his fame in that part. It 
was needful to practise the utmost frugality in the capital. 
‘ When thou feelest thy purse well lined (the counsellor 
])roceeded, less ambiguously), buy thee some place or 
lordship in the country that, growing weary of playing, 
thy money may there bring thee to dignity and reputation.* 
To this speech the player replied : ‘ Sir, I thanke you 
for this good counsell; I promise you I will make use of 
it, for I have heard, indeede, of some that have gone to 
London very meanly, and have come in time to be exceeding 
wealthy.* Finally the whimsical outlaw directed the player 
to kneel down and mockingly conferred on him the title 
of ‘ Sir Simon Two Shares and a Halfe.* Whether or no 
Rat8ey*s biographer consciously identified the highway- 


affeotion towards ’ him, and that ho hoard the defendant and his wife 
spoak well of their apprentice at ‘ divers and sundry tyraes.’ The 
Ckmrt remitted the case to the Consistory of the French Huguenot 
Church in London, which decided in Bellott’s favour. The numerous 
records in the case, which throw no precise light on the length or reasons 
of Shakespeare’s stay in Silver Street, have been printed in extmso by 
Dr. Wallace in VniversUy Studxes, Nebraska, TJ.S.A. The autograph 
signature which Shakespeare appended to his deposition is reproduced 
on p. 519 infra. 
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man’s auditor with Shakespeare, it was the prosaic course 
of conduct which Ratsey recommended to his actor that 
Shakespeare literally followed. As soon as his position in 
his profession was assured, he devoted his energies to re¬ 
establishing the fallen fortunes of his family in his native 
place and to acquiring for himself and ^lis successors the 
status of gentlefolk. No sooner was Shakespeare’s purse 
‘ well lined,’ than he bought ‘ some place or lordship in the 
country ’ which assured him ‘ dignity and reputation.’ ^ 

His father’s pecuniary embarrassments had steadily 
increased since his son’s departure. Creditors harassed 
the elder Shakespeare unceasingly. In 1687 
father’s one Nicholas Lane pursued him for a debt which 
difficulties, owed as surety for his impecunious brother 
Henry, who was still farming their father’s lands at Snitter- 
field. Through 1588 and 1589 John Shakespeare retali¬ 
ated with pertinacity on a debtor named John Tompson. 
But in 1591 a substantial creditor, Adrian Quiney, a 
* mercer ’ of repute, with whom and with whose family the 
dramatist was soon on intimate terms, obtained a writ of 
distraint against his father. Happily the elder Shake¬ 
speare never forfeited his neighbours’ faith in his integrity. 
In 1592 he attested inventories taken on the death of 
two neighbours, of Ralph Shaw, a wooldriver, with whose 
prosperous son, Julius, Shakespeare was later in mucli 
personal intercourse, and of Henry Field, father of the 
London printer. None the less the dramatist’s father was 
on December 25 of the same year ‘ presented ’ as a recusant 

1 The only copy known of RaAaeis Qhcat (1605) is in the John Rylonds 
Library, Manchester. The author doubtless liad his eye on Burbage 
as well as on Shakespeare. ' Two and a half shores ’ formed at the 
outset Burbage’s precise holding in the first Globo theatre, and would 
entitle him better than Shakespeare to bo called ‘ Sir Simon Two Shares 
and a Half.’ Ratsey’s hearer is warned moreover that when he liau 
made his fortune ho need not care ‘ for them that before made thee 
proud with speaking their words upon the stage ’—^phraseology which 
suggests that Ratsey was taking into account the actor’s rather than 
the author’s fortunes. On the other hand, Burbage is not known to 
ha*^ e acquired, like Shakespeare, a' place or lordship m the country.’ 
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for absenting himself from church. The commissioners 
reported that his absence was probably due to ‘ fear of 
process for debt.’ He figures for the last time in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the^ocal court, in his customary r6le of defen¬ 
dant, on March ^ 1594-5. He was then joined with two 
fellow-traders—Palip Green, a chandler, and Henry Rogers, 
a butcher—as defendant in a suit again brought by Adrian 
Quiney, but now in conjunction with one Thomas Barker, 
for the recovery of the large sum of five pounds. Unlike his 
partners in the litigation, the elder Shakespeare’s name 
is not followed in the record by a mention of his calling, 
and when the suit reached a later stage his name was 
omitted altogether. These may be viewed as indications 
that in the course of the proceedings he finally retired 
from trade, which had been of late prolific in disasters 
for him. In January 1596-7 he conveyed a slip of land 
attached to his dwelling in Henley Street to one George 
Badger, a Stratford draper.^ 

There is a likelihood that the poet’s wife fared, in 
the poet’s absence, no better than his father. The only 
contemporary mention made of her between 
her marriage in 1582 and the execution of her 
husband’s will in the spring of 1616 is as the 
borrower at an unascertained date (evidently before 1595) 
of forty shillings from Thomas Whittington, who had 
formerly been her father’s shepherd. The money was 
unpaid when Whittington died in 1601, and he directed 
his executor to recover the sum from the poet and dis¬ 
tribute it among the poor of Stratford.^ 


^ Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 13. 

® Halliwell-Phillipps, ii. 186; J. W. Gray’s Shakeapeare*s Marriage, 
1905, pp. 28-29. The pertinent clause in shepherd Whittington’s 
will dirociB payment to be made * unto the poor people of Strat¬ 
ford [of the sum of] zl’ that is in the hand of Anne Shazspero 
wyffo unto Mr. Wyllyam Shaxspere, and is duo debt to mo. The 
sum is to bo paid to mine oxeoutor by the said Willyam Shaxspere or 
Ills assigns according to the true meanying of this my will.' 
Whittington’s estate was valued at 50/. 1«. lid. The testator’s 
debtors included, in addition to Mrs. Anno Shakespeare, John and 
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It.was probably in 1596 that Shakespeare returned, 
alter nearly eleven years’ absence, to his native town, 
Death of quickly did he work a revolution in the 

his only soa, affairs of his family. The pros^utions of his 
1596 - father in the local court dba^a. The poet’s 

relations with Stratford were thencefortu uninterrupted. 
He still resided in London for most of the year ; but until 
the close of his professional career he paid the town at least 
one annual visit, and he was always formally described 
there and elsewhere as ‘ of Stratford-on-Avon, gentleman.’ 
He was no doubt at Stratford on August 11,1596, when his 
only son, Hamnet, was buried in the parish church; the 
boy was eleven and a half years old. Two daughters were 
now Shakespeare’s only children—Hamnet’s twin-sister 
Judith and the elder daughter Susanna, now a girl of 
thirteen. 

At the same date the poet’s father, despite his pecuniary 
embarrassments, took a step, by way of regaining his 
prestige, which must be assigned to the poet’s 
intervention.^ He made application to the 
cSege*' College of Heralds for a coat-of-arms.® Heraldic 

ambitions were widespread among the middle 
classes of the day, and many Elizabethan actors besides 


William Hathaway, her brothers, who owed lum on aggrogato sum 
of 6Z. 2a. lid. Of this sum 32. was an un^Mud bequest made to him by 
Mrs. Joan Hathaway, Mrs. Shakespeare’s mother, who having lately 
died had appointed her sons, John and William Hathaway, her executors. 
On the other side of the aqpount, Whittington admitted that ‘ a quarter 
of a year's board ’ was duo from him to the two brothers Hathaway. 

^ There is an admirable discussion of the question involved m the 
poet’s heraldry in Herald and Oeyiealogiat, i. 510. Facsimiles of all 
the documents preserved in the College of Arms are given m MxaceUanea 
Oenealogtea et Heralduia, 2nd ser. 1886, i. 109. Halliwell-Phillipps 
prints imperfectly one of the 1596 draft-grants, and that of 1599 {Out- 
Itnea, ii. 66, 60), but does not distinguish the character of the negotia¬ 
tion of the earlier year from that of the negotiation of the later year. 

‘ It is still customary at the College of Arms to inform an applicant 
for a coat-of-arms who has a father alive that the application should bo 
made in the father’s name, and the transaction conducted as if the 
father wore the principal. It was doubtless on advice of this kind that 
Shakespeare was acting in the negotiations that are described below. 
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Shakespeare sought heraldic distinction. The loose or¬ 
ganisation of the Heralds’ College favoured the popular 
predilection. Rumour ran that the College was ready 
to grant he^ldic honours without strict inquiry to 
any applicant ^h6' could afford a substantial fee. In 
numerous cases \he heralds clearly credited an applicant’s 
family with a fictitious antiquity. Barely can much 
reliance therefore be placed on the biographical or genea¬ 
logical statements alleged in Elizabethan grants of arms. 
The poet’s father, or the poet himself, when first applying 
to the College stated that John Shakespeare, in 1568, while 
he was bailiff of Stratford, and while he was by virtue of 
that office a justice of the peace, had obtained from Robert 
Cook, then Clarenceux herald, a ‘ pattern ’ or sketch of 
an armorial coat. This allegation is not confirmed by the 
records of the College, and may be an invention designed 
by John Shakespeare and liis son to recommend their 
claim to the notice of the easy-going heralds in 1596. 
The negotiations of 1568, if they were not apocryphal, 
were certainly abortive; otherwise there would have 
been no necessity for further action in later years. In 
any case, on October 20, 1596, a draft, which remains in 
the College of Arms, was prepared under the direction of 
William Oethick, Garter King-of-Arms, granting John’s 
The draft request for a coat-of-arms. Garter stated, 
* Coat ’ of with characteristic vagueness, that he had 
been ‘ by credible report ’ informed that the 
applicant’s ‘ parentes and late antecessors were for theire 
valeant and faithfull service advanced and rewarded by 
the most prudent prince King Henry the Seventh of famous 
memorie, sythence whiche tyme they have continewed 
at those partes [f.c. Warwickshire] in good reputacion 
and credit ’; and that ‘ the said John [had] maryed Mary, 
daughter and one of the heyres of Robert Arden, of Wilm- 
cote, gent.’ In consideration of these titles to honour, 
Garter declared that he assigned to Shakespeare this shield, 
viz.: ‘ Gold on a bend sable, a spear of the first, the 
point steeled proper, and for his crest or cognizance 
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a falcon, his wings displayed argent, standing on 
a wreath of his colours, supporting a spear gold steeled 
as aforesaid.’ In the margin of this draft-grant there is 
a pen sketch of the arms and crest, and above them is 
written the motto ‘Non Sans Droictf^^A second copy 
of the draft, also dated in 1596, is extaipi at the College. 
The only alterations are the substitution of the word 
‘ grandfather ’ for ‘ antecessors ’ in the account of John 
Shakespeare’s ancestry, and the substitution of the word 
‘ esquire * for ‘ gent ’ in the description of his wife’s father, 
Robert Arden. At the foot of this draft, however, appeared 
some disconnected and unverifiable memoranda which 


had been supplied to the heralds, to the effect that John 
had been bailiff of Stratford, had received a ‘ pattern ’ of 
a shield from Cook, the Clarenceux herald, was a man of 
substance, and had married into a worshipful family.® 
Neither of these drafts was fuUy executed. It may 
have been that the unduly favourable representations 


The exem* 
plification 
of 1599 . 


made to the College respecting John Shake¬ 
speare’s social and pecuniary position excited 
suspicion even in the credulous and corruptly 


interested minds of the heralds. At any rate, Shake¬ 


speare and his father allowed three years to elapse before 


(as far as extant documents show) they made a further 


endeavour to secure the coveted distinction. In 1599 


their efforts were crowned with success. Cihanges in 
the interval among the officials at the College may have 
facilitated tL<^* proceedings. In 1597 the Earl of Essex 
had become Earl Marshal and chief of the Heralds’ CoUege 
(the office had been in commission in 1596); while the 


^ In a manuscript in the British Museum {Harl. MS, 6140, f. 46) 
is a copy of the tricking of the arms of William ‘ Shakspore,’ which is 
described * as a pattentt per Will’m Dothike Oartor, iTincipall King of 
Armes *; this is figured in French's Shakespeareana OenealogtcOf p. 624. 

• These memoranda ran (with interlineations in brackets);— 

(This John shoeth] A patieme therof under Clarent Cookes band in paper xz. years 
past. (The Q, ofDcor and cbeffe of the towne] ' 

[A Justice of peace] And was a Baylife of Stratford uppo Aron zr. or zrj. years past. 
That he bathe lands and tenements of good wealth and substanoe [500 li.] 

That be mar[rtod a daughter and beyre of Arden, a gunt. of worship]. 
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great scholar and antiquaiy, William Camden, had joined 
the College, also in 1597, as Clarenceux King-oLArms. 
The poet was favourably known both to Camden, the 
admiring preceptor and friend of Ben Jonson,^ and to the 
Earl of Essex, the close friend of the Earl of Southampton. 
His father's appAJoation now took a new form. No grant 
of arms was asked for. It was asserted without qualificar 
tion that the coat, as set out in the draft-grants of 1596, 
had been assigned to John Shakespeare while he was bailiff, 
and the heralds were merely invited to give him a ‘ recog¬ 
nition ’ or ‘ exemplification ’ of it.* At the same time he 
asked permission for himself to impale, and his eldest son 
and other children to quarter, on ‘ his ancient coat-of-arms * 
that of the Ardens of Wilmcote, his wife’s family. The 
College officers were characteristically complacent. A draft 
was prepared under the hands of Dethick, the Garter 
King, and of Camden, the Clarenceux King, granting 
the required ‘ exemplification ’ and authorising the 
required impalement and quartering. On one point only 
did Dethick and Camden betray conscientious scruples. 
Shakespeare and his father obviously desired the heralds 
to recognise the title of Mary Shakespeare (the poet’s 
mother) to bear the arms of the great Warwickshire 
family of Arden, then seated at Park Hall. But the 
relationship, if it existed, was undetermined ; the Warwick¬ 
shire Ardens were gentry of influence in the county, and 
were certain to protest against any hasty assumption of 
identity between their line and that of the humble farmer 
of Wilmcote. After tricking the Warwickshire Arden 
coat in the margin of the draft-grant for the purpose of 

^ Camden was in the near neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon on 
Aug. 7,1600, uhen he organised the elaborate heraldic funeral of old Sir 
Thomas Lucy at Chariecote, and bore the dead knight’s * cote of armes’ 
at the interment in Charlecote Church (Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 566). 

* An ' exemplification ’ was invariably secured more easily than a 
new grant of arms. The heralds might, if they chose, tacitly accept, 
without examination, the applicant’s statement that his family j^d borne 
arms long ago, and they thereby regarded themselves as relieved of the 
obligation of close inquiry into lus present status. 
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indicating the manner of its impalement, the heralds on 
second thoughts erased it. They substituted in their 
sketch the arms of an Arden family living at Alvanley in 
the distant county of Cheshire. With that stock there 
was no pretence that Robert Ardeif o^^^ilmcote was 
lineally connected; but the bearers of Alvanley coat 
were unlikely to learn of its suggested impalement with the 
Shakespeare shield, and the heralds were less liable to the 
risk of complaint or litigation. But the Shakespeares wisely 
relieved the College of all anxiety by omitting to assume 
the Arden coat. The Shakespeare arms alone are displayed 
with full heraldic elaboration on the monument above 
the poet’s grave in Stratford Church; they alone appear 
on the seal and on the tombstone of his elder daughter, 
Mm. Susanna Hall, impaled with the arms of her husband ^ ; 
and they alone were quartered by Thomas Nash, the first 
husband of the poet’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall.^ 

Shakespeare’s victorious quest of a coat-of-arms was 
one of the many experiences which he shared with pro- 
. , fessional associates. Two or three officers of 

other actors 

heraldic the Heralds’ College, who disapproved of the 
pretensions their colleagues, indeed pro¬ 

tested against the bestowal on act tors of heraldic honours. 
Special censure was levelled at two of Shakesjieare’s closest 
professional allies, Augustine Phillips and Thomas Pope, 
comedians of repute and fellow-shareholders in the Globe 
theatre, whose names figure in the prefatory list of the 
‘principal actors’ m the First Folio. At the opening of 
King James’s reign William Smith, who held the post of 
Rouge Dragon pursuivant at the Heralds’ College and dis¬ 
approved of his colleagues’ lenience, poured scorn on the 
two actors’ false heraldic pretensions.® The critic wrote 

^ On the gravestone of John Hall, ShakoBjjeare’B elder son-in-law, 
the Shakespeare amis are similarly impaled with those of Hall. 

* French, OeneaJogiea Shakespeareana, p. 413. 

^ Smith’s oensure figures in an elaborate exposure of recent heraldic 
scandals, which he dedicated to Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton. 
K.G., a commissioner for the ofiico of Earl Marshal from 1604, and 
thereby a chief controller of the College of Anns. The indictment, which 
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thus : ‘ Phillipps the player had graven in a gold ring the 
armes of S' W“ Phillipp, Lord Bardolph, with the said 
L. Bardolph’s cote quartred, which I shewed to York 
[t.e. Ralph Brooke, another rigorous champion of heraldic 
orthodoxy], atuft rfmall graver’s shopp in Foster Lane ’ 
(leaf 8a). Phillis’s irresponsibly adopted ancestor, ‘ Sii 
WiUiam Phillipp, Lord Bardolph,* won renown at Agin- 
court in 1416, and the old warrior’s title of Lord Bardolf 
or Bardolph received satiric commemoration at Shake¬ 
speare’s hands when the dramatist bestowed on FalstafF’s 
rod-nosed companion the name of his actor-friend’s 
imaginary progenitor. Smith’s charge against Iliomas 
Pope was to similar effect: ‘ Pope the player would have 
no other armes but the armes of S' Tho. Pope, Chancelor 
of ye Augmentations.’ Player Pope’s alleged sponsor in 
heraldry, Sir Thomas Pope, was the Privy Councillor, who 
died without issue in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, after founding Trinity College, Oxford. Shake¬ 
speare’s claim in his own heraldic application to descent 
from unspecified persons who did * valiant and faithful 
service * in Henry the Seventh’s time was comparatively 
modest. But his heraldic adventure had good precedent 
in the contemporary ambition of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession. 


Rouge Dragon Smith omitted specific mention of 
Shakespeare ; but his equally censorious colleague, Ralph 


Contem¬ 
porary 
criticism 
of Shake¬ 
speare’s 
arms. 


Brooke, York Herald, was not so reticent. 
Independently of Smith, Brooke drew up a list 
of twonty-three persons whom he charged with 
obtaining coats-of-arms on more or less frau¬ 
dulent representations. Fourth on his list 


stands the surname Shakespeare, and eight places below 


appears that of Cowley, who may be identified with 


18 in Smith’s autograph, bears the title : ‘ A brief! Discourse of ye causes 
of Discord amongst ye Officers of arms and of the great abuses and 
absurdities com[m]ited by [heraldic] painters to the great prejudice 
and hindrance of tho same office.’ Tho MS. was kindly lent to the 
present writer by Messrs. Pearson & Co., Pall Mall Place. 
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A 

Shakespeare’s actor Mend, Biohard Cowley, the creator 
of Verges in ' Much Ado about Nothing.’ In thirteen 
cases Brooke particnlansra with sarcastic heat the imposture 
which he claims to expose.^ But Shakespeare’s name is 
merely mentioned in Brooke’s long tndiuifment without 
annotation. Elsewhere the critic took^he less serious 
objection that the arms * exemplified ’ to Shakespeare 
usurped the coat of Lord Mauley, on whose shield ‘ a bend 
sable ’ also figured. Dethick and Camden, the official 
guardians of heraldic etiquette, deemed it fitting to reply 
on this minor technical issue. They pointed out that 
the Shakespeare shield bore no greater resemblance to 
the Mauley coat than it did to that of the Harley and 
the Ferrers families, both of which also bore ‘a bend 
sable,’ but that in point of fact it differed conspicuously 
from all three by the presence of a spear on the ‘ bend.’ 
Dethick and Camden added, with customary want of pre¬ 
cision, that the person to whom the grant was made had 
‘ borne magistracy and was justice of peace at Stratford- 
on-Avon ; he maried the daughter and heire of Arderne, 
and was able to maintain that Estate.’ ^ 

^ This heraJdio manuscript, which was also lent mo by Messrs. 
Pearson, is a paper book of sovontcon leaves, without title, containing 
desultory notes on grants of arms which (it was urged) had been errone¬ 
ously made by Sir William Dethick, (lartor King, at the end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Two handwritings Bgiiro in those pages, one of which 
18 the autograph of Balph Brooke, York Herald, and the other, which is 
not identified, may be that of Brooke’s clerk. Brooke’s detailed charges 
include statements that an embroiderer, calling himself Parr, who failed 
to give proof of his right to that surname and was unquestionably the 
son of a pedlar, received permission to use the crest and coat of Sir 
William Farr, Marquis of Northampton, who died in 1571 'the last 
mole of his house.’ Three other men, who bought honourable pedi¬ 
grees of the college, are credited with the occupations respectively of a 
seller of stockings, a haberdasher, and a stationer or i^inter, while a 
fourth offender was stated to be an alien. In some cases Garter was 
charged with pocketing his fee, and thou with prudently postponing 
the formal issue of the promised grant of arms until the applicant was 
dead. 

‘ The details of Brooke’s second accusation are deduced from the 
answer of Garter and Clarenceux to his complaint. Two copies 
of the answer are accessible: one is in the vol. W—/ at the Hendds’ 
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While the negotiation with the College of Arms was in 
progress in the elder Shakespeare’s name, the poet in his own 

Purchase person had openly taken a more effective step 
of New towards rehabilitating himself and his family in 
Place. th\>^eyei 3 of his fellow-townsmen at Stratford. 
On May 4,1597^6 purchased the largest house in the town. 
The edifice, wliich was known as New Place, had been built 
by Sir Hugh dopton more than a century before, and 
seems to have fallen into a ruinous condition. But Shake¬ 


speare paid for it, with two barns and two gardens, the 
then substantial sum of 60i^. A curious incident postponed 
legal possession. The vendor of the Stratford ‘ manor- 
house,* William Underhill, died suddenly of poison at 
another residence in the county, Fillongley near Coventry, 
and the legal transfer of New Place to the dramatist was 
left at the time incomplete. Underhill’s eldest son Fulk 
died a minor at Warwick next year, and after his death 
lie was proved to have murdered his father. The family 
estates were thus in jeopardy of forfeiture, but they were 
suffered to pa.ss to ‘ the felon’s ’ next brother Hercules, 
who on coming of age in May 1602 completed in a new deed 
the transfer of New Place to Shakespeare.^ Tliere was 
only one larger house in the town—the College, which before 
the Reformation had been the official home of the clergy 
of the parish church, and was subsequently confiscated 
by the Crown. In 1596 that imposing residence was 
acquired by a rich native of Stratford, Thomas Combe, 
whose social relations with Shakespeare were soon close.® 
In 1698, a year after purchasing New Place, the drama¬ 
tist procured stone for the repair of the house, and before 
1602 he had set a fruit orchard in the land adjoining it. 
He is traditionally said to have interested himself in the 
spacious garden, and to have planted with his own hands 


College, f. 276;' and the other, elighily differing, is in Ashmole MS. 
846, ix. f. 60. Both are printed in the Herald and Oenealogiat, i. 614. 

^ Mrs. Slopes, Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries, p. 232. 
Halliwell's IJtstory of New Place, 1863, folio, collects a mass of pertinent 
information on the fortunes of Shakespeare’s mansion. 

* Pee p. 469 infra. 
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a miilberry-tree« which, was long a prominent feature of it. 
When this tree was cut down in 1768, numerous relics 
made from the wood were treated with an almost super¬ 
stitious veneration.' ^ j ^ 

Shakespeare does not appear to I^e permanently 
settled at New Place till 1611. In 1609nhe house, or part 
of it, was occupied by Thomas Greene, ‘ alias Shakespeare,’ 
a lawyer, who claimed to bo the poet’s cousin. Greene’s 
mother or grandmother seems to have been a Shakespeare. 
He was for a time town-clerk of the town, and occasionally 
acted as the poet’s legal adviser.* 

It was doubtless under their son’s guidance that 
Shakespeare’s father and mother set on foot in November 

^ Tho tradition that Shakospoaro planted tho mulborry-troo was 
not put on record till it was cut down in 1758 (see p. 51G infra). In 
1760 mention is made of it in a letter of thanks in tho corporation’s 
archives from tho Steward of tho Ckiurt of Record to tho corporation 
of Stratford for presenting him with a standish made from tho wood. 
But, according to the testimony of old inhabitants confided to Malone 
(cf. his Life of Shakespeare, 1790, p. 118), tho legend had been orally 
current in Stratford since Shakespeare’s lifetime. TJio tree was 
perhaps planted in 1609, when a Frenchman named Voroii distributed 
a number of young mulberry trees through tho midland oounties by 
order of James I, who desired to onoourage tho culture of silkworms 
(cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 134,411-16). Thomas Sliarp, a wood-carver 
of Stratford-on-Avon, was chiefly responsible for tho oightconth-oontury 
mementos of tho tree—goblets or fancy boxes or mkhtands. But far 
more objects than could possibly bo genuine have been represented 
by dealers as being manufactured from Shakcsxioaro’s midborry-troi^ 
From a slip of tho original tree is derived tho mulberry-tree which still 
flourishes on tho central lawn of New Place garden. Another slip of tho 
original tree was acquired by Edward Capoll, tho Sliakospoarcan com¬ 
mentator, and was planted by him in the garden of his residence, Trosion 
Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds. That tree livcd^for more tlian a century, 
and many cuttings taken from it still survive.*^' Ono scion was present^ 
by the owner of Troston Hall to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
in October 1896, and flourishes there, being labelled ‘ Shakespeare’s 
mulberry.’ The Director of Kow Gardens, Lieut.-Col. Sir David 
Pram, writes to mo (March 23, 1915) coiifirrm’ng tho authenticity of 
‘ our tree’s descent.’ Sir David adds ‘ Wo liavo projiagated from it 
rather freely, have planted various offshoots from it in various x^urts of 
the garden, and have sent plants to plaocs where there are memorials 
of Shakespeare and to xieoplo interested in maUers relating to him.’ 

* See p. 476 infra, 

u 
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1597 —six months after his acquisition of Hew Place—a 
fresh lawsuit against John Lambert, his mother’s nephew, 
for the recovery of her mortgaged estate of Asbies in 
Wilrncotc.^ The litigation dragged on till near the end 
of the century^ tfdth* some appearance of favouring the 
dramatist’s parent, but, in the result, the estate remained 
in Lambert’s hands. 


The purchase of New Place is a signal proof of Shake¬ 
speare’s growing prosperity, and the transaction made 
a deep impression on his fellow-townsmen. 
Shakespeare Letters written during 1598 by leading men 
fellow- at Stratford, which are extant among the 
arcliives of the Corporation and of the Birth¬ 
place Trustees, leave no doubt of the reputation 
for wealth and influence which ho straightway acquired 
in his native place. His Stratford neighbours stood in 
urgent need of his help. In tlic summer of 1594 a severe 
Are did much damage in the town, and a second outbreak 
‘ on tlie same day ’ twelve montlis later intensified the 
suffering. The two fires destroyed 120 dwelling-houses, 
estimated to bo w'orth 12,000/., and 400 persons were ren¬ 
dered homeless and destitute. Botli conflagrations started 
on the Lord’s Day, and Puritan preachers throughout 
the country suggested that the double disaster was a 
divine judgment on the townsfolk * chiefly for prophaning 
the Lords Sabbaths, and for contemning his word in the 
mouth of his faithfull Ministers.’^ In accordance with 


precedent, the Town Council obtained permission from the 
quarter sessions of the county to appeal for help to the 
country at large, and leading townsmen were despatched 
to various parts of the kingdom to make collections. The 
Stratford collectors began their first tour in the autumn 
of 1594, and their second in the autumn of the following 


^ ilalliwoll'Phillipps, 11 . 13-17; cf. Mrs. Sfopcs's Shakespeare's 
Eimronmnt, 45-17. Soo also p. 14 mpra. 

• Lewis^Bayly, The Practice of Pnly, 1613 od., p 651. Bayly’s 
allogation is repeated in Thomas Beard’s Theaire of Qoi's Judgements, 
1631, p. 566. 
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year. Shakespeare’s friends, Alderman Richard Quiney 
the elder, and John Sadler, were especially active on these 
expeditions, and the returns were satisfactory, though the 
collectors’ personal expenses ran high.^ But new troubles 
followed to depress the fortunes of lihe^own. The har¬ 
vests of 1594 and the three following yf^ws yielded badly. 
The prices of grain rapidly rose. The consequent distress 
was acute and recovery was slow. The town suffered addi¬ 
tional hardsliips owing to a royal proclamation of 1597, 
which forbade all but farmers who grew barley to brow 
malt between Lady Day and Michaelmas, and restric¬ 
tions were placed on ‘ the excessive buying of bailey for 
that use and purpose.’ * Every householder of Stratford 
had long been in the habit of making malt; ‘ servants 
were hired only to that purpose.’ Urban employment was 
thus diminished; while the domestie browing of beer was 
seriously hindered in the interest of the farmer-maltsters 
to the grievous injury of the humbler townsfolk. Early in 
1598 the ‘ dearness of corn ’ at Stratford was reported to 
be ‘ beyond all other counties,’ and riots threatened among 
the labouring people. The town council sought to meet the 
difficulty by ordering an inventory of the corn and malt 
in the borough. Shakespeare, who was described as a 
householder in Chapel Street, in which New Place stood, 
was reported to own the very substantial quantity of ten 

^ Full details of the collections of 1694 appear in Stratford Council 
Book B, under dates September 24 and October 26. Richard Quinoy 
obtained from some of the Colleges at Oxford the sum of 71. 0«. lid. 
and he and Sadler with two others obtained from Northampton as much 
as 261. 10s. 3d. Documents describing the collections for both years 
1504 and 1695 are in the Wheler Papers, vol. i. flf. 43-4. In the latter 
year Quincy and Sadler begged with success through the chief towns 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and afterwards visited Lincoln and London; 
but of the 76/. 6s. which was received Quincy disbursed as much as 
64/. 9s. 4d. on expenses of travel. The journey lastcfl from October 18, 
1695, to January 26,169 VO, and horso-hire cost a shilling a day. In 1605 
the corporation of Leicester gave to ‘ collectors of the town of Stratfordo- 
upon-Haven 13s.* 4d. in regard of their loss by fire.’ (W. Kelly, 
Notices illustrative of the Drama at Leicester, 1866, 224; Records of the 
Borough of Lexceater, ed. Bateson, 1905, iii. 320.) 

• Acts of the Privy Council, 1697-9, pp 314 soq. 

u 2 
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Richard 
Qumey's 
miiiSion to 
London. 


quarters or eighty bushels of corn and malt. Only two 
inhabitants were credited with larger holdings.^ 

While Stratford was in the grip of such disasters 
Parliament met at Westminster in 1597 and imposed on 
the country freshiand formidable taxation. ® The machi^ 
nery of collection\ as soon set in motion and the impover¬ 
ished community of Stratford saw all hope of recovering 
its solvency shattered. Thereupon in January 1698 the 
council sent a delegate to London to represent to the 
Government the critical state of its affairs. The choice 
fell on Shakespeare’s friend, Alderman Eichard 
Quiney, a draper of the town who had served 
the office of bailiff in 1692, and was re-elected 
in 1601, dying during his second term of office. 
Quiney and his family stood high in local esteem. His 
father Adrian Quiney, commonly described as ‘ a mercer,’ 
was still living ; he had been bailiff in 1571, the year pre¬ 
ceding John Shakespeare’s election. Quincy’s mission de¬ 
tained him in London for the greater part of twelve months. 
He lodged at the Bell Inn in Carter Lane. Friends at 
Stratford constantly importuned Quiney by letter to enlist 
the influence of great men in the endeavour to obtain relief 
for the townsmen, but it was on Shakespeare that he was 
counselled to place his chief reliance. During his sojourn 
in the capital, Quiney was therefore in frequent intercourse 
with the dramatist. Besides securing an ‘ ease and dis¬ 
charge of such taxes and subsidies w'herewith our town 
is likely to be charged,’ ho hoped to obtain from the 
Exchequer relief for the local maltsters, and to raise a 
loan of money to meet the Corporation’s current needs. 


* Tho return, dated February 4, ir)97-8, is printed from the corpora¬ 
tion records by HalliwoU-Plullipps, ii. 68. Tho respective amounts 
of eorii and molt are not distinguished save in tho ease of Thomas 
Badsey, who is credited with ‘ vj. quarters, bareley j quarter.* Tho two 
neighbours of Shakespeare who possessed a larger store of com and 
malt were ‘Mr. Thomas Dyxon, xvi] quarters,’ and ‘Mr. Aspinall, 
aboutes xj quarters.’ Shakespeare’s friend Julius Shaw owned ‘vij. 
quartivs.’ 

* Throe lay subsidies, six fifteenths, and three olerioal subsidies 
were gi anted. 
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A further aim was to borrow money for the oommercial 
enterprises of himself and his family. In fulfilling all these 
purposes Quiney and his friends at Stratford were sanguine 
of benefiting by Shakespeare’s influe^jce ^d prosperity. 

Quiney’s most energetic local correspondent was his 
wife’s brother, Abraham Sturley, an dnterprising trades¬ 
man, who was bailiff of Stratford in 1596. He had gained 
at the Stratford grammar school a command of colloquial 
Latin and was prone to season his correspondence with 
Latin phrases. Sturley gave constant proof of his faith in 
Shakespeare’s present and future fortune. On January 24, 
1697-8, he wrote to Quiney from Stratford, of his ‘great fear 
and doubt ’ that the burgesses were ‘ by no means able to 
pay ’ any of the taxes. He added a significant message in 
regard to Shakespeare’s fiscal affairs : ‘ This is one special 
remembrance from [Adrian Quiney] our father’s motion. 
It seemeth by him that our countiyman, IVIr. Shaksper, 
is willing to disburse some money upon some odd yardland ^ 
or other at Shottery, or near about us; he thinketh it a 
very fit pattern to move him to deal in the matter of our 
tithes. By the instructions you can give him thereof, 
and by the friends he can make therefor, we think it a fair 
mark for him to shoot at, and not impossible to hit. It 
obtained would advance him indeed, and would do us much 
good. ’ After his manner Sturley reinforced the exhortation 
by a Latin rendering : ‘ Hoc movere, et quantum in te est 
permovere, ne nechgas, hoc enim et sibi et nobis maximi 
erit momenta. Hie'labor, hie opus esset eximie et gloriae 
et laudis sibi.’ ® As far as Shottery, the native hamlet 
of Shakespeare’s wife, was concerned, the suggestion was 
without effect; but in the matter of the tithes Shakespeare 
soon took very practical steps.® 

^ A yardland was tbo toohnical name of a plot averaging between 
thirty and forty aores. 

* * To urge this, and as far as in you lies to persist herein, neglect 
not; for this will be of the greatest importanoe.both to him and to 
us. Here pre-eminently would be a task, here would be a work of 
glory and praise for him.’ 

‘ See p. 320 infra. 
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Some months later, on November 4, 1598, Sturley was 
still pursuing the campaign with undiminished vigour. 

He now expressed anxiety to hear ‘that our 
uppers cou^rynjan, Mr. Wm. Shak., would procure us 
for aid. monX. which I will like of, as I shall hear when, 

and where, and how, and I pray let not go that occasion if 
it may sort to any indifferent [^.e. reasonable] conditions.’ 

Neither the writer nor Richard Quiney, his brother- 
in-law, whom he was addressing, disguised their hope of 
personal advantage from the dramatist’s afflu- 
Qtdn^^s ence. Amid his public activities in London, 

Shakes^peare appealed to Shakespeare for a loan of 

money wherewith to discharge pressing private 
debts. The letter, which is interspersed with references 
to Quiney’s municipal mission, ran thus: ‘Loveinge 
contreyman, I am bolde of yow, as of a ffrende, 
craveinge yowr liclpe with xxxli vppon Mr. Bushells 
and my securytee, or Mr. Myttons with me. Mr. 
Rosswell is nott come to London as yeate, and I have 
especiall cawse. Yow shall ffrende me muche in helpeing 
me out of all the debettes I owe in London, I thancke 
God, & muche quiet my mynde, which wolde nott be 
indebeted. [I am nowe towardes the Courte, in hope of 
answer for the dispatche of my buysenes.] Yow shal 
nether loose creddytt nor monney by me, the Lorde 
wyllinge; & nowe butt perswade yowrselfe soe, as I 
hope, & yow shall nott need to feare, butt, with all 
hartic thanckefullcnes, I wyll holde my tyme, & content 
yowr ffrende, & yf we bargaine farther, yow shal be 
the paie-master yowrselfe. My tyme biddes me hastene 
to an endc, & soe I committ thys [to] yowr care & hope 
of yowr helpe. [I feare I shall nott be backe thys night 
ffrom the Cowrte.] Haste. The Lorde be with yow & 
with vs all. Amen! ffrom the Bell in Carter Lane, tJie 
25 October, 1598. Yowrs in all kyndenes. Rye. Quyney.’ 
Outside the letter was the superscription in Quiney’s 
hand: ‘ To my loveinge good ffrend and contreymann 
Mr. Wm. Shackespere deliver thees.’ 
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This document is preserved at Shakespeare’s Birth¬ 
place and enjoys the distinction of being the only sur¬ 
viving letter which was delivered into Shakespeare’s hand. 
Quiney, Shakespeare’s would-be debtor, informed his 
family at Stratford of his applicatidh f^ money, and he 
soon received the sanguine message froij4 his father Adrian: 

‘ If you bargain with William Shakespeare, or receive 
money therefor, bring your money home that [i.c. as] 
you may.’^ It may justl}’^ be inferred that Shakespeare 
did not belie the confidence which his fellow-townsmen 
reposed both in his good will towards them and in his 
powers of assistance. In due time Quincy’s long-drawn 
mission was crowned on the leading issue with success. On 
January 27, 1598-9, a warrant was signed at Westminster 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer releasing ‘ the ancient 
borough ’ from the payment of the ponding taxes on the 
‘ reasonable and conscionable ’ grounds of the recent fires. 

^ This lottor, which is undated, may bo assigned to November or 
Deoember 1.'>9S, and in the course of it Adrian Quiney urged liis son to 
lay in a generous supply of knitted stockings for which a largo demand 
was reported in the neighbourhood of Stratfoid. Mucli of Abraham 
Sturley’s and llich<*ird Quiney’s corrospondonco remiiins, with other 
notes respecting the town’s claims for relief from the subsidy of 1508, 
among the archives at the Birthplaoo at Stratfoid. (Cf. Caialog'aB 
of Shakespeare's Birthplace, 1910, pj). 112-3.) In the Varuvnim Shake¬ 
speare, 1821, vol. n. pp. 561 aeq., Malmio fiist ]>rintod four of Sturley’s 
letters, of which one is wholly in Latin. Halliwell-Pliillippa reprinted 
in his OuUtnes, ii. 57 seq., two of these lotiors dated rospeotively 
January 24, 1597-8, and November 4, 1698, from which citation is 
made above, ♦■'igether with the undated letitu- of Adrian Qumoy to liis 
son Kichai'd. 
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The financial prosperity to which the correspondence 
just cited and the transactions immediately preceding it 

Financial ^*^3 been treated as one of the chief 

position mysteries of the dramatist’s career, but the 
eforex 599 . gratuitous. A close study of 

the available information leaves practically nothing in 
Shakespeare’s financial position which tlie contemporary 
conditions of theatrical life fail to explain. It was not 
until 1599, when Sliakespeare co-operated in the erection 
of the Globe theatre, that he acquired any share in the 
profits of a playhouse. But his revenues as a successful 
dramatist and actor were by no means contemptible at an 
earlier date, although at a later period their dimensions 
greatly expanded. 

Shakespeare’s gains in the capacity of dramatist formed 
through the first half of his professional career a smaller 
Dramatists’ income than his wages as an actor, 

fees until The highest price known to have been paid 
before 1599 to an author for a play by the 
manager of an acting company was IH.; 6^. was the 
lowest rate.^ A small additional gratuity—rarely exceed¬ 
ing ten shillings—was bestowed on a dramatist whose piece 

' Tlio purchasing jiowor of a pound during Sliakcspoaro’s prime may 
bo generally dofineil in regard to both necessaries and luxuries as equiva¬ 
lent to that of five pounds of the present currency. The money value of 
corn then and now is nearly identical ; but other nccossarios of life 
—meat, milk, eggs, wool, building matoiials, and the like—^ere mucli 
cheaper in Shakespeare’s day. In 1586 a log of veal and a shoulder of 
mutton at Stratford each sold for tonpenco, a loin of veal for a shilling, 
and a quarter of lamb for twopence more (Ualbwell, Cal. Stratford 
JRecordft, p. 334) Threepence was the statutory price of a gallon of beer. 
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on its first production was especially well received; and 
the author was by custom allotted, by way of * benefit/ 
a certain proportion of the receipts of the theatre on the 
production of a play for the second time/ Other sums, 
amounting at times to as much as 4Z., wine ^towed on the 
author for revising and altering an old ph).y for a revival. 
The nineteen plays which may be set to Shakespeare’s 
credit between 1591 and 1599, combined with such revising 
work as fell to his lot during those nine years, cannot 
consequently have brought him less than 200Z., or some 
201. a year. Eight or nine of these plays were published 
during the period, but the publishers operated independently 
of the author, taking aU the risks and, at the same time, 
all the receipts. The company usually forbade under 
heavy pentJties the author’s sale to a publisher of a play 
which had been acted. The publication of Shakespeare’s 
plays in no way affected his monetary resources. Bu1< his 
friendly relations with the printer Field doubtless secured 
him, despite the absence of any copyright law, some part of 
the profits in the large and continuous sale of his narrative 
poems. At the same time the dedications of the poems, 
in accordance with contemporary custom, brought him a 
tangible reward. The pecuniary recognition which patrons 
accorded to dedicatory epistles varied greatly, and ranged 
from a fee of two or three pounds to a substantial pension. 
Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, was con¬ 
spicuous for his generous gifts to men of letters who sought 
his good graces ® 

^ Cf. Honslowo’s Diary, ed. Collier, pp. xxviii seq., and od. Greg, li. 
110 soq. ‘Beneficial second days’ were reckoned among dramatists’ 
sources of income until the Civil War. (Of. * Aciora* llemonstranoe,’ 
1643, m Hazlitt's English Drama and Stage, 1869, p. 204.) After the 
Restoration the receipts of the third performance were given for the 
author’s ‘ benefit.’ 

• C^.Malone’s VaTiofum,iii. 164, and p. 197 supra. The ninth Eail 
of Northumberland gave to George Peolo '61. in June 1C93 on the 
presentation of a congratulatory poem {Hist. MSS, Comm. vi. App. 
p. 227), while to two literary mathematicians, Wiriter Warner and 
Thomas Harriot, ho gave pensions of AOl. and 120Z. a year respectively 
(Aubrey’s Lives, edL Clark, ii. 16). See Phcoln Shoavyn, Tlie Literary 
Profession in the Elizabethan Age, 1909, jip. 20, 32. 
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But it was as an actor that at an early date Shakespeare 
acquired a genuinely substantial and secure income. There 


is abundance of contemporary evidence to 
of^ctOTs! stage was for an efficient actor 

a^assured avenue to comparative wealth. In 
1590 Robert d’eene describes in his tract entitled ‘ Never 


too Late ’ a meeting with a player whom he took by his 
* outward habit * to be ‘ a gentleman of great living ’ and 
a ‘substantial man.’ The player informed Greene that 
he had at the beginning of his career travelled on foot, 
bearing his theatrical properties on his back, but he 
prospered so rapidly that at the time of speaking ‘his 
very share in playing apparel would not be sold for 200?.’ 
Among his neighbours ‘ where he dwelt ’ he was reputed 
able ‘ at his proper cost to build a windmill.* In the 
university play, ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ (1601 ?), 
a poor student enviously complains of the wealth and 
position which a successful actor derived from liis calling : 


England affords those glorious vagabonds, 

That carried orst their fardles on their bocks. 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 
Swooping it in their glaring satin suits. 

And pages to attend their masterships; 

With mouthing words that better wits had framed. 
They purchase lauds and now esquires are made.^ 


The travelling actors, who gave a performance at the 
bidding of the highwayman, Gamaliel Ratsey in 1605, 
received from him no higher gratuity than forty shillings 
to be divided among them ; but the company was credited 


* Reiurn from Parnasnus, v. i. 10-16. Cf. H[enry] r[arrot]’8 Laq^iei 
Ridtculogi or iSprtnges for Woodcocks^ 1613, Epigram No. 131, headed 
* Theatrum IJoenoia ’: 

Cotta's become a player luost iupu knon, 

And will no longer take such toyling palnea; 

For here's the spring (saith he) whence pleasures flow 
And brmgs them damuablo excessive gomes 
That now are cedars growue from shrubs and sprigs. 

Since Oremt’a Tv Quoque and those Garhcke Jigs. 

Oreene'a Tu Quoqm was a popular comedy that had once been per¬ 
formed at Court by the Queen’s players, and ' Garhcke Jigs ’ alluded 
derisively to drolling outertainments, interspersed with dances, which 
won much esteem from patrons of the smaller playhouses. 
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with a confident anticipation of far more generous re¬ 
muneration in London. According to the author of ‘ The 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus ’ (1601 ?), Shakespeare's colleague 
Will Kemp assured undergraduate aspbant^ to the stage : 
‘ You haue happened vpon the most excellent vocation in 
the world for money : they come north aiid south to bring 
it to our playhouse, and for honours, who of more report, 
then Dick Burbage and Will Kempe ? * (iv. iii. 1826-32). 
The scale of the London actors' salaries rose rapidly 
during Shakespeare’s career, and was graduated accord¬ 
ing to capacity and experience. A novice who received 
ten shillings a week in a London theatre in 1597 could 
count on twice that sum thirty years later, although the 
rates were always reduced by half when the company 
was touring the provinces. A player of the highest 
rank enjoyed in London in the generation following the 
dramatist's death an annual stipend of 180?.^ Shake- 
Fees for speare’s emoluments as an actor, whether in 
Court per- London or the provinces, are not likely to have 
fonnauces. before 1599 below 100^. Very substantial 

remuneration was also derived by his company from per¬ 
formances at Court or in noblemen’s houses, and from 
that source his yearly revenues would receive an addition 
of something approaching lOi.® 


^ Of. Honslowe’s Diary, ed. Grog, ii. 201; documents of 1635 oitud 
by Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 310 seq. 

- Each piece . 'tod before Queen Elizabeth at C!ourt was awarded 
101., which was composed of a fixed official fee of 61. ISf. 4d. and of 
a special royal gratuity of 31. 6s. Sd. The number of actors among 
whom the money was divided was commonly few. In 1694 a sum of 
201. in payment of two plays was divided by iShakospoaro and his two 
acting colleagues, Burbage and Kemp, each roooiviiig 61. 13s. 4(1. apiece 
(see p. 87). Shakespeare’s company perfonned six plays at Court 
during the Christmas festivities of 1596, and four eacii at those of 
1597-8 and 1601-2. The fees for perfonnanoos at private hoosoB 
varied but wore usually smaller than those at the royal palaces. In 
the play of Sir Thomas More, probably written ^bout 1598, a pro¬ 
fessional company of players received ten angels (t.e. 51.) for a per¬ 
formance in a private mansion. {ShakesjMiie Apocrypha, ed. Tucker 
Brooke, p. 407.) 
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average 

income 

before 

1599 - 


Thus a sum approaching 1502. (equal to 7502. of to>day) 
would be the poet’s average annual revenue before 1599. 

Such a sum would be regarded as a very large 
income in a country town. According to the 
aiKhor of * Ratseis Ghost,’ the actor practised 
in liundon a strict frugality. There seems no 
reason why Shakespeare should not have been 
able in 1597 to draw from his savings 602. wherewith to 
buy New Place. His resources might well justify his 
fellow-townsmen’s high opinion of his wealth in 1598, 
and suffice between 1597 and 1599 to meet his expenses, 
in rebuilding the house, stocking the barns with grain, and 
conducting various legal proceedings. But, according to 
an early and well-attested tradition, he had in the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom his two narrative poems were 
dedicated, a wealthy and exceptionally generous patron, 
who on one occasion gave him as much as one thousand 
pounds to enable ‘ him to go through with ’ a purchase to 
which he had a mind. A munificent gift, added to prof^- 
sional gains, leaves nothing unaccounted for in Shake¬ 
speare’s financial position l>efore 1599. 

From 1599 onwards Sliakespeare’s relations with 
theatrical enterprise assumed a different phase and his 
pecuniary resources grew materially. When 
in 1598 the actor Richard Burbage and his 
brother Cuthbert, who owned ‘The Theatre’ 
in Shoreditch, resolved to transfer the fabric 
to a new site in Southwark, they enlisted the 
personal co-oj^eration and the financial su^^port of Shake¬ 
speare and of four other prosperous acting colleagues, 
Thomas Pope, Augustine Phillips, William Kemp, and 
John Heminges. For a term of thirty-one years running 
from Christmas 1598 a large plot of land on the Bankside 
was leased by the Burbages, in alliance with Shakespeare 
and the four other actors. The Burbage brothers made 
themselves responsible for one half of the liability and the 
remaining five accepted joint responsibility for the other 
half. The deed was finally executed by the seven lessees 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
share lu 
the Globe 
theatre 
from 1599 
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on February 21,1598-9. The annual rental of the Bank- 
side site was 141.10s., and on it Shakespeare and his partners 
straightway erected, at an outlay of some 5001. which was 
variously distributed among them, the new Globe theatre. 
Much timber from the dismantled Shoi.tUtch theatre 
was incorporated in the new building, v^Jiich was ready 
for opening in May. 

There is conclusive evidence that Shakespeare played 
a foremost part in both the initiation and the develoi)- 
ment of the new playhouse. On May 16, 1599, 
^^thc^site* the Globe property was described, in a formal 
inventory of the estate of which it formed part, 
as ‘ in the occupation of William Shakespeare and others.’^ 
The dramatist’s name was alone specified—a proof that 
his reputation excelled that of any of liis six partners. 
Some two years later the demise on October 12, 1601, 
of Nicholas Brend, then the ground landlord, who left 
an infant heir Matthew, compelled a resettlement of the 
estate, and the many inevitable legal dotiuments described 
the tenants of the playhouse as ‘ Richard Burbage and 
William Shackespeare, Gent ’; the greatest of his actor 
allies was thus joined with the dramatist. This description 
of the Globe tenancy was frequently repeated in legal 
instruments affecting the Brend property in later years. 
Although the formula ultimately received tlie addition of 
two other partners, Cuthbert Burbage and John Heminges, 
Shakespeare’s name so long as the Globe survived was 
retained as one of the, tenants in documents defining the 
tenancy. The estate records of Southwark thereby kept 
alive the memory of the dramatist in his capacity of 
theatrical shareholder,^ after he was laid in his grave. 

' This desoription appears in the ‘ inquisitio post mortem ’ (dated 
May 12, 1699) of the property of the lately deoeosod Thomas Brend, 
who had owned the Banksido site and had left it to his son, Nioholas 
Brend. 

" The Globe theatre was demolished in 1644, twenty-eight years after 
the dramatist’s death. See the newly discovered 'documents in the 
Public Biecord Ofiioe cited by Dr. C. W. Wallace in * New Light on 
Shakespeare * in The. TimeSf April 30 and May 1,1914. 
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On the foundation of the Globe theatre the proprietor¬ 
ship was divided among the seven owners in ten shares. 

The fixed moiety which the two Burbages 
rffareiioiS" outset they or their representa¬ 

tive he^.d nearly as long as the playhouse lasted. 
The other moiety was originally divided equally among 
Shakespeare anrf his four colleagues. There was at no point 
anything unusual in such an application of shareholding 
principles.^ It was quite customary for leading members 
of an acting company to acquire individually at the 
meridian of their careers a proprietary interest in the 
theatre whksh their company occupied. Hamlet claims, 
in the play scene (ni. ii. 293), that the success of his 
improvised tragedy deserved to ‘ get him a fellowship in 
a cry of players ’—evidence that a successful dramatist 
no less than a successful actor expected such a reward for 
a conspicuous effort.® Shakespeare as both ac/tor and play- 

* Jamos Burbago had in 157G allotted aharou m tho receipts of The 
'I'hoatio to thoso who had advanced him capital; but those investors 
wore oommorcial men and thoir lulations with tho managerial owner 
diiTorod from ihoso subsisting between liis sons and tho actors who 
hold sbaros with thorn in the llanksido playhouse. Tho Curtain theatro 
was also a shareholding concern, and aotors in course of time figured 
among tho proprietors; shares in tho Curtain wore devised by will 
by tho actors Thomas Pope (in 1603} and John Underwood (in 1624). 
(Cf. Collior’s jLtwiw of the Actors.) Tho property of tho Whitofriars theatre 
On 1608) was divided, like that of tho Globe, into fixed moieties, each 
of which was distributed indcpondontly among a differing number of 
sharers {New Shaksjxre Soc. Trans. 1887-92, pp. 271 soq.). Heminges 
produced evidence in tho suit Keysar v. Heminges^ GondeU and oikers 
in tho Court of Bequests m 1608 (see pp. 310, 312 infra) to show 
that tho moiety of tho Globo which Shakespeare and ho shared was 
converted at tlio outset into ‘ a joint tenancy ’ which deprived the 
individual shareholder of any right to his share on his death or on his 
withdrawal fiom tho company, and loft it to bo shored m that event 
by surviving shareholders, tho last survivor thus obtaining tho whole. 
But this legal device, if not revoked, was ignored, for tho two sharing 
ooileaguos of Shakespeare wiio died earliest, Thomas Pope (in 1603) and 
Augustine Phillips (in 1605), both bequeatlicd their shares to their heirs. 

° Ijotor litigation suggests that a successful actor often olaimed 
as a right at one or other period of his career tho apportionment of a 
share in the theatrical estate. Sometimes the share was aooepted 
in lieu of wages. After Paris Garden on the Bankside was rebuilt 
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\vTight of his company hod an exceptionally strong claim 
to a proprietary interest, but contemporaries who were 
authors only are known to have enjoyed the same experi¬ 
ence. John Marston, the well-known dramatist, owned 
before 1608 a share in the Blackfriars theat/e. Through 
the same period Michael Drayton, whose fame as a poet 
was greater than that as a dramatist, i^as, w'ith hack 
playwrights like Lodowick (or Lording) Barry and John 
Mason, a shareholder in the Whitefriars theatre.^ The 
shareholders, whether they w'ere actors or dramatists, or 
merely organising auxiliaries of the profession, w'ere soon 
technically known as the ‘housekeepers.’ Actors of the 
company who held no shares were distinguished by the 
title of ‘ the hired actors ’ or ‘ hirelings ’ or ‘ journeymen,’ 
and they usually bound themselves to servo the ‘ house¬ 
keepers ’ for a term of years under heavy penalties for 
breach of their engagement.^ 

as a theatre in 1G13, the owners, Philip Honslowe and Jacob Moado, 
engaged for the Lady Elizabeth’s company which was then occupying 
the stage an actor named Robert Dawes for throe years '/(jt cf> af the 
rate of one whole share, according to the custom of players' {llenahwe 
Pa/pers, ed. Grog, 124; cf llenslowo’s lhary, od. Giog, ii. 139.) In 
other oases the share was paid for by the actor, who received a salary, 
in addition to his dividend. The greedy eyes which aspiring actors 
cast on theatrical shares is probably satirised in Troxlus and Cre^sida, 
II. iii. 214, whore Ulysses addresses to Ajax in his sullen pride the taunt 
‘ ’A would have ten shares* In DeUkor and Webster’s play of North¬ 
ward Ho, 1607, Act IV. sc. i. (Dekker’s Works, iii. p 46), *a player’ 
who is also ‘ a sharer * is referred to as a person of groat importance. 
In 1635 three junior members of 8hakespearo’s old company, Robert 
BonOeld, Hilliard bwanstonj'and Thomas Pollard, jointly petitioned the 
Lord Chamberlain of the day (the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery) 
for compulsory authority to purchase of John Shanks, a follow actor 
who had accumulated shares on a liberal scale, throe shares in the 
Globe and two in the Blackfriars. Their petition was granted. John 
Shanks had bought his five shares of Hemmges’s son, William, in 1633, 
for a total outlay of 5061. (See documents in extenso in Halliwoll- 
PhiUipps’s Outlines, i. 311-4.) 

' See documents from Public Record Office relating to a suit brought 
against the shareholders in the Whitefriars theatre in 1609 in New 
8hak. Soc. Trans. 1889-92, pp. 269 soq. 

■ In Dekker’s tract, A Knight's Conjuring, 1607 (Percy Soc. p. 65), 
a company of ‘ country players * is said to'consist of ‘ one sharer and the 
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Thus when the Globe theatre opened the actor and 
dramatist Shakespeare was a * housekeeper * owning a 
tenth part of the estate. The share entitled 
The^history hjm to a tenth part of the profits, but also 
speare’s mSde Him responsible for a tenth part of the 
i 5 ^!fiV,i 6 groiyid-rent and of the working expenses. Till 
his death—for some fifteen or sixteen yearn— 
he probably drew a substantial profit-income from the 
Globe venture. But the moiety of the property to which 
his holding belonged experienced some redivisions which 
modified from time to time the proportion of his receipts 
and liabilities. Within six months of the inauguration 
of the Globe, William Kemp, the great comic actor, who 
had just created the part of Dogberry in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Much Ado,’ abandoned his single share, which was 
equivalent to a tenth pait of the whole. Kemp resented, 
it has been alleged, a reproof from his colleagues for his 
practice of inventing comic ‘ gag.’ However that may be, 
his holding was distributed in four equal parts among his 
former partners in the second moiety. For some years 
therefore Shakespeare owned a share and a quarter, or 
an eighth instead of a tenth part of the collective estate. 
The actor-shareholder Pope died in 1603 and Phillips 
two years later, and their interest was devised by them 
by will to their respective heirs who were not members 
of the profession. Subsequently fresh actors of note were, 
according to the recognised custom, suffered to parti¬ 
cipate anew in the second moiety, and Shakespeare’s pro¬ 
portionate interest experienced modification accordingly. 
In 1610 Henry Condell, a prominent acting colleague, with 
whom Shakesi)eare’s relations were soon as close as with 
Burbage and Herainges, was allotted a sixth part of the 
second moiety or a twelfth part of the whole property. 
Each of the four original holders consequently surrendered 
a corresponding fraction (one twenty-fourth) of his existing 

rest journeymen.’ In the satiric play Histrimnaatiz, 1610, * hired men * 
among tho actors are sharply contrasted with ' sharers ’ and ’ master* 
sharers.’ 
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proprietaiy right. A farther proportionate decrease in 
Shakespeare’s holding was effect^ on Februaiy 21,1611-2, 
when a second actor of repute, William Ostler, the son- 
in-law of the actor and original sharpr (][j>hn Heminges, 
acquired a seventh part of the moiety, or a fourteenth 
part of the whole estate. Another new# condition arose 
some sixteen months later. On June 29, 1613, the original 
Globe playhouse was burnt down, and a new building was 
erected on the same site at a cost of 1400i. To this outlay 
the shareholders were required to contribute in proportion 
to their holdings. But one of tlie proprietors, a man 
named John Witter, who had inherited the original interest 
of his dead father-in-law, the actor Phillips, was unable 
or declined to meet this liability, and Heminges, then the 
company’s business manager, seized the forfeited share. 
Heminges’s holding thus became twice that of Shakespeare. 
No further rcapportionmont of the shares took place in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, so that his final interest in the 
Globe exceeded by very little a fourteenth part of the 
w'hole property.^ 

^ Shakcs{>eare would appear to Iiave retained to the end in addition 
to his original shore his quarter of Kemp’s original alloiinont, but the 
successive partitions reduced both portions of his early allotment in 
the same degree. The subsequent history of Shukospouro’s and his 
partners’ shares in the Globe is clearly truooablo from documentary 
evidonoo. Nathan Field, the actor-dramatist, has been wrongly ulpimod 
as a shareholder of the Globo after Shakespeare’s death. Ho was clearly 
a ' hired ’ member of tho company for a few years, but jirobably retired 
in 1G19, when, on' '.ichard Burbage’s death, Josoph Taylor, who succeeded 
to Burbage’s chief roles, was admitted also in a hired capacity in spite 
of earlier litigation with Heminges, the manager. Field had certainly 
withdrawn by 1621 (E. K. Chambers, in Mod. Language liev. iv. 395). 
Neither F^eld at anytime, nor Taylor at tins period, was a ‘ housekeeper ’ 
or shareholder. But such a dignity was bestowed within a short period of 
Shakespearo’b death on John Underwood, a young actor of promise, who 
received an eighth part of tho subsidiary m oioty. This share, along with 
an eighth share at the Blaokfriars, Underwood bequeathed to his children 
by will dated October 4,1624 (Malone, in. 214; Collier, p. 230; cf. Ualb- 
well-PluUippB, i. 313). After Underwood’s admission the Globo proiierty 
was desenbod as consisting of sixteen shares, eight remaining in tho Bur¬ 
bages’ hands. Tho whole of the second mo'e.ty was soon acquired by 
Heminges and Condell. The latter died in l(i27 and the former iii 1630. 
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Shakespeare’s pecuniary interest in the Blackfriars 
theatre was only created at a late period of his life, 
when his active career was nearing its close, 
s ^care’s and his ^full enjoyment of its benefit extended 
the over little more than five years (1610-6). The 
Black'riars playhouse became in 1597 the sole 
property of Richard Burbage, by inheritance 
from his father. Until 1608 the house was leased by 
Burbage to Henry Evans, the manager of the boys’ com¬ 
pany which was known in Queen Elizabeth’s reign as 
‘ Children of the Chapel Royal ’ and in the beginning of 
King James’s reign as ‘ Children of the Queen’s Revels.’ In 
the early autumn of 1608 Burbage recovered i)ossession of 
the Blackfriars theatre owing to Evans’s non-payment of 
rent under his lease. On August 9 of that year the great 
actor-owner divided this playhouse into seven shares, 
retaining one for himself, and allotting one each to Shake¬ 
speare, to his brother Cuthbert, to Heminges, Condell, and 
William Sly, his acting colleagues; the seventh and last 

Thoirtwo hoirs, HcmiiigcH’s son and CiondoU’s widf»w, wore credited in 
1030 with o%vnmg respectively four shaies apiece (see documents printed 
in Httlliwell-Phillipps, i. 311). There is reason to beliovo that it was to 
Heminges, the business man of the company and the last survivor of the 
original owners of the second muiuty, that Shakespeare's holding, like 
that of L'hitlips, Ostler, and others, ultimately came. After Hommgos’s 
death in 1(530 his four shares were disposed of by his son and heir, William 
Heminges; one was then divided between the actors, Taylor and Lowin, 
who acquired a second sliaro from the Burbage moiety, which w'as 
then first encroached upon; the lomaining throe of Hemingos's four 
shares passed to a tlurd actor, John Shanks, who soon made them over 
under oompulsion to throe junior actors, Bcuiiold, Swanston, and Pollard. 
About the samo timo (yondell’s widow parted with two of her four 
shares to Taylor and Lowin, who thus came to hold four shares between 
thorn. Biohard Burbage had died m 1619 and Cuthbert Burbage in 
1036. Their legatees—Bichard’s widow and the daughters of Cuthbert 
—I'ctained between thorn, till the company dissolved, seven shares, and 
Coudell's widow two shares. The five actor-shareholders, Taylor, Lowin, 
Benfield, Swanaton, and Pollard, outlived the demolition of the Globe 
in 1644 and wore, together with the private persons who were legatees of 
the Bui'bagos and of Condell, the last sucoessors of Shakespeare and of 
the other original owners of the playhouse. 
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share was bestowed on Henry Eirans, the dispossessed lessee. 
Until the close of the next year (1609) Evans’s company 
of boy actors continued to occupy the Blackfriars stage 
intermittently, and Shakespeare and 1^^ si]^ partners took 
no part in the management. It was only in January 1610 
that full control of the Blackfriars theatrJ was assumed by 
Shakespeare, Burbage, and their five colleagues. Thence¬ 
forth the company of the Globe regularly appeared there 
during the winter seasons, and occasionally at other times. 
Shakespeare’s seventh share in the Blackfriars now en¬ 
titled him to a seventh part of the receipts, but imposed 
as at the Globe a proportionate liability for the working 
expenses.^ During the lost few years of his life Shake¬ 
speare thus enjoyed, in addition to his revenues as actor 
and dramatic author, an income as ‘ housekeeper ’ or part 
proprietor of the two leading playliouses of the day. 

The first Globe theatre, a large and popular playhouse, 
accommodated some 1600 spectators, whoso places cost 
them sums varying from a penny or twopence 
to half-a-crown. The higher priced seats were 
comparatively few, and the theatre was probably 
closed on the average some 100 days a year 
while the company was resting, whether voluntarily or 

^ There was no re-partiiiun of the Blookfriars during Sliakospoare’s 
lifetime. But on Sly’s early death (Aug. 13, 1G08) his widow made 
over her husband’s share to Burbage and ho transferred it to the ootor 
William Ostlor on his marriago to lleniinges’s daughter (May 20, 1611). 
After Shakespearo'j doath'John Underwood, a new actor, of youthful 
promise, was admitted (before 1624) as an eighth partner, and the pro< 
portional receipts and babilitios of each old proprietor wore readjusted 
accordingly. Hemingos, who lived till 1630, seems to have ultimately 
acquired four shares or half the whole, while the two Burbages and 
Ckmdell’s and Underwood’s heirs retained one oacli. Of Homingos’s 
four shares, two wore after his death sold by his son William to the 
actors Taylor and Lowin respectively, and two to a third actor of a 
junior generation, John Shanks, who soon parted with them to the 
three players Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard. When the Blackfriars 
company was finally dissolved in the Civil Wars, Taylor and Lowin 
and these three actors held one moiety and the other moiety was equally 
shared by legatees of the two Burbages, of Coiidell, and of Underwood. 
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compulsorily, or while it was touring the provinces. During 
the first years of the Globe’s life the daily takings were not 
likely on a reasonable system of accountancy to exceed 16/., 
nor the receipt^ in gross to reach more than 3000/. a year.^ 
The working expenses, including ground-rent, cost of pro¬ 
perties, dramatists’ and licensers’ fees, actors’ salaries, main¬ 
tenance of the fabric, and the wages of attendants, might 
well absorb half the total receipts. On that supposition 
the residue to be divided among the shareholders would 
be no more than 1600/. a year. When Shakespeare was 

1 Whon at the end of the sixteenth century Philip Henslowe was 
managing the liose and Newington theatres, both small houses, and 
was probably entitled to less than a half of the takings, he often reoeived 
as his individual share some 3^. to il. a x>orformance at each house. 
On one occasion ho pocketed as much as 61. 7s. Sd. (Collier’s Hist. iii.; 
cl. Dr. Wallace in Enghsche Slndien, xliii. pp. 360 soq.). The average 
takings at the Portune theatre, which was of the same size os the Globe 
but enjoyed less popularity, have been estimated at 122. a day (Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, od. Grog, ii. 135). It should, however, bo pointed out that 
Henslowo’s extant accounts which are at Dulwich are incomplete, 
and there is lack of agreement as to their interpretation {tbid. ii. pp. 
110 soq.; Dr. Wallace in Enghsche Stndien, xliii. pp. 357 soq., and 
E. K. Chambers in Mod. Lang. Rev. iv. 489 seq.). Malone reckoned 
the receipts at both the Globe and the Blackfriars early in the sevon- 
teouth century at no more than t)2. a day; but his calculation was based 
on a somewW special set of accounts rendered for some five years 
(1628-^4) subsequent to Shakespeare’s death to Sir Henry Herbert, the 
licenser of plays, who was allowed an annual ’ benefit ’ at each theatre 
(Malone’s Variorum, iii. 175 seq.). Herbert reckoned his ten ‘ benefits ’ 
during the five years in question at sums varying between 172. 10s. 
and 12. 5s., but Herbert’s ‘ benefits ’ involved conditions which were 
never quite normal. In Actors’ Remonstrance (1643) the author, who 
clearly drew upon a long experience, vaguely estimated the yield of a 
share of each theatrical ‘ housekeeper * who * grew wealthy by actors’ 
endeavours ’ at from ‘ ton to thirty shillings ’ for each performance, or 
from some 1002. to 3002. a year. (See Hozlitt’s English Drama and 
Stage, 1860, p. 262.) It would seem that shareholders enjoyed some 
minor perquisites at the theatre. Profits, which were sometimes 
made in the playhouse on wine, boor, ale, or tobacco, wore reckoned 
among the assets of the * housekeepers ' (New Shakspere Society Trans¬ 
actions, 1887-92, p. 271). The costumes, which at the chief Elizabethan 
theatres involved a heavy expense, were sold from time to time to smaller 
houses and often fetched as secondhand apparel substantial sums. 
(See Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1910, xlvi. 239-240J 
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in receipt of a tenth share of the profits he could hardly 
count on more than 150Z. annually from that source. Later 
his share decreased to near a fourteenth, in conformity 
with the practice of extending the number of actor-house- 
keepers, but the increased prosperity of-^the playhouse 
would insure him against a diminution of^roiit and might 
lead to some increase. When the theatre was burnt down 
in 1613, Shakespeare’s career was well-nigh ended. His 
contribution to the fund, which the shareholders raised to 
defray the cost of rebuilding, apparently exceeded lOOi. 
The profits of the new playhouse were rather larger than 
those of the old, but Shakespeare lived little more than 
a year after the rebuilt theatre opened and there was 
barely time for him to benefit conspicuously by the im¬ 
proved conditions. His net income from the Globe during 
his last year was probably not greatly in excess of former 
days. 

The rates of admission for the audience at the Black- 
friars were rather higher than at the Globe, but the house 
held only half the number of spectators. The 
dividend which Shakespeare’s seventh share 
Biackfriars earned there was consequently no larger than 
that which a fourteenth share earned at the 
Globe. Thus a second sum of 160Z. probably reached 
him from the younger theatre. On such an assumption 
Shakespeare, as ‘ housekeeper ’ or part proprietor of both 
playhouses, received, while the two were in active work, 
an aggregatt yearly sum of some 300Z., equivalent to 
1500/. in modern currency. In the play of ‘ Hamlet ’ both 
‘ a share * and ‘ a half share ’ of ‘ a fellowship in a cry of 
players ’ are described as assets of enviable value (m. ii. 
294-6), In view of the affluence popularly imputed to 
shareowning actors and the w'ealth known from their extant 
wills to have been left by them at death,^ Hamlet’s de¬ 
scription would hardly justify a lower valuation of Shake¬ 
speare’s holdings than the one which is here suggested. 


' See p 496 infra. 
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No means is at hand to determine more positively the 
precise pecuniary letums which Shakespeare’s theatrical 
l^e pecu- shares yielded. Litigation among shareholders 
was frequent and estimates of the value of their 
theatriMi sha’^cs have come to light in the archives of legal 
shares. controversy, but the figures are too speculative 
and too conflicting to be very serviceable.^ 

1 Very numerous depositions and other doouments oonneoted with 
theatrical litigation in Shakespeare’s epoch are in the Public Record 
Office. Such as have been examined throw more or less light on the 
financial side of Elizabethan and Jacobean theatrical enterprise. The 
earliest known records of theatrical litigation—^in which James Burbage 
was involved at ^J'he Theatre late in the sixteenth oentury^—^were first 
published by J. P. CollioT in Lives of Actors, 1846; and Ciollier’s doouments 
were re-edited by Halliwell-Phillipps and again edited and supplemented 
by Mrs. Stopes in her Burbage and Shakspeare's Stage and by Dr. 
Wallace in his First London Theatre. But it is only theatnoal litigation 
of a somewhat late date which is strictly relevant to a discussion of 
Shakespeare’s theatrical earnings. Investigation in this direction 
has boon active very recently, but its results are scattered and not 
easily accessible. It may bo con vonioni here to tabulate bibliographioally 
the recent publications (within my knowledge) of the legal records of 
theatrical litigation which bear in any degree on Shakespeare’s financial 
experience:— 

I.-ITT. Throe lawsuits among persons claiming financial interests 
m the Blackfriars theatre just before Shakespeare’s association with it, 
discovered by James Groonstreet in the Public Record Office, and 
printed in full in Fleay’s History of the Stage, 1887. I. Chfton v. 
Ilobinson, Evans and others in the Star Chamber, 1601 (Meay, 
pp. 127-33). II. Evarts v. Ktrhham and III. K%rkham v. Painton in 
the Court of Chancery, 1612 (t6. 208-251). 

IV.-VIT. Four interesting cases to which Shakespeare’s fellow- 
shareholders were parties in the early years of the sovonteenth century, 
discovered by Dr. C. W. Wallace; they supply various ex parte estimates 
of the pecuniary value of theatrical shares practioally identical with 
Shakespeare’s. IV. Robert Keysar v. John lleminges, Henry CondeU, 
and others in the Court of Requests, 1608, described by Dr. Wallace in 
the Century Magazine for September 1910; all the documents printed 
in Nebraska University Studies for that year. V. Mrs. Thotnazina 
Ostler V. John Heminges (her father) in the Court of King’s Bench, 
1614-.'). described by Dr. Wallace in The Times (London) for Oct. 2 
and Oct. 4, 1909; the only document found here, the plaintiS’s long plea, 
printed by Dr. Wallace m extenso in the original Latin in a privately 
circulated {lamphlot. VI. John Wttter v. John Heminges and Henry 
CondeU, in the Court of Requesis, 1619, described in the Century Magazine 
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The circumstances in which a share in the Globe (of 
the same dimensions as Shakespeare's), which was originally 
Share- Owned by Augustine Phillips, was acquired in 

holders’ 1614 by Hominges led to a belated suit in 1619 

law-suits recovery by Phillips’s sbn-in-law, John 

Witter. Witter, whose suit was dismissed as frivolous 
and whose testimony carried no weight with the Court, 
reckoned that before the fire of 1613 the share’s annual 
income brought a modest return of between 301^. and 40/. 
a year ; he vaguely admitted that after the fire the revenue 
had vastly increased. Meanwhile in October 1614 a dif¬ 
fer August 1910, of speoial interest owing to the many doouments 
oonooming the early financial organisation of tho Globe theatre which 
were exhibited by John Hominges, who was both manager of the theatre 
and the custodian of its archives. VII. John Hemingea v. Joseph 
Taylor in 1610 for tho recovery of 112. for theatrical costume, sold by 
Hominges to tho Duko of York’s company of which Taylor tho defendant 
was a member {Shakespeare Jahrbuchf 1910, xlvi. 239-40). 

VIII. A financial sharing dispute before the Lord Chamberlain 
in 1635 among Shakespeare’s actor-successors at tho Globe and Black- 
friars which is of groat importance; printed from tho Lord Chamberlain’s 
archives by Haliiwcll-Phillipps first in his Illustrations^ 1873, and again 
in his Outlines, i. 312-9. 

IX. -X1I. Four theatrical lawsuits touching tho affairs of theatres 
of Shakespeare’s time other than tho Globe or Blaokfriars, and 
furnishing collateral information. IX. Robert Shaw and Jour other 
actors V. Frances Larujhy, owner of tho Swan theatre, in tho 
Court of Requests, 1597-8 (documents summaiisod by Mrs. Stopos 
In The Stage, Jan. 6, 1910, and printed in full in her Burbage 
and Shakespeare's Stage, 1913, pp. 177-83; also printed with 
much comment by Dr. Wallace in Englische Sludxen, 1910-1, xliii. 
340-95). X. Jborge A'ndtowes v. Martin Slater and other persons 
interested in tho Whitcfriars theatre, in tho Court of Chancery, 1009 
(documents pnntod by James Groonstreot in Ne%o Skaksjxre Society's 
Transactions, 1887—92, pp. 269-84). XI. Woodford v. JloUattd, con¬ 
cerning the ownership of a share in tho Rod Bull tho<itro, in tho Court 
of Requests in 1613 (documents discovered by James Greonstroot and 
printed in Fleay’s History of the Stage, pp. 194-9). XII. A suit in tho 
Court of Chancery, 1623-6, to which actors of tho Queen’s company 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane wore parties among themselves, a main 
issue being the company’s pecuniary obligations to tho widow of a 
prominent member, Thomas Greene, who died in 1612 (the doouments 
discovered by James Groonstreet and printed in full in Floay’s History 
of ike Stage, pp. 276-297). 
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ferent litigant, who claimed a year’s profits on another and 
a somewhat smaller share in the Globe, valued the alleged 
debt after the fire at 300^. The claimant, Heminges’s 
daughter, was widow of the actor-shareholder William 
Ostler, whose dividend, she alleged, was wrongly detained 
by her fatheriMrs. Ostler’s suit also throws a flicker 
of light on the profits of the Blackfriars house at a time 
when Shakespeare was a part proprietor. She claimed of 
her father a second sum of 300^., being her estimate of the 
previous year’s dividend on her husband’s seventh share 
at the Blackfriars. Shakespeare’s proportionate interest 
in the two theatres was very little larger than Ostler’s, 
so that if Mrs. Ostler’s estimates were accurate, Shake¬ 
speare’s income from the playhouses in 1614 would have 
slightly exceeded 600?. But Mrs. Ostler’s claim was prob¬ 
ably as much in excess of the truth as Witter’s random 
valuation fell below it.^ 

Meanwhile, in 1610, a third litigant, a goldsmith of the 
City of London, Robert Keysar, who engaged from 1606 
onwards in theatrical management,^ propounded another 


^ Ostler, who died in 1614, had been granted both a fourteenth share 
of the Globe and a seventh share of the Blactiriars. 

‘ Mrs. Ostler, of whoso suit only her ex parte plea has oomo to light, 
seemed m her oTidcnco to treat the capital value of her husband’s 
shares as worth no more than a single year’s dividends. Such a valuation 
of theatrical property would appear to be generally accepted at the 
time. In 1608 an investor in a share at the Whitefriars theatre who 
anticipated an annual return of lOOZ. was offered the share at 90Z. and 
finally bought it for 70Z. {New Shak. Soc. Tram. 1887-92, p. 299). 
A second share m the same theatre changed bands at the hke period 
for lOOZ. At a later date, in 1633, throe ootors bought three shares 
in the Globe and two in the Blackfriars for a total sum of 506Z. The 
capital value of sliatos was doubtless mfinenced in part by the number 
of years which the lease of the site of the theatre concerned had yet 
to run when the shares were sold. The Whitefiiars lease was short, 
and had in 1608 only fivo years to run, and the Globe lease in 1633, 
although the original term had been extended, was approaching 
extinction. 

‘ To Keysar the publisher of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle dedicated the play in 1613. (See £. K. Chambers, in 
Mod Lang. Rev. 1909, iv. 160 seq.) 
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eBtimate of the value of a share in the Blackfriars while 
Shakespeare was one of the owners. Keysar in February 
1610 brought an action for lOOOZ. damages against Shake¬ 
speare’s company on the ground that that corporation had 
unjustly seized a sixth share in the 'blackfriars theatre 
wMch he had purchased for lOOZ. about 1606, when Henry 
Evans was the lessee and before Burbage and his friends 
had taken possession. Keysor generously estimated the 
profit which Shakespeare and his partners divided at the 
Blackfriars at 1500Z. for half a year or over 200i. on each 
share.^ 

There is no wide discrepancy between Keysar’s and 
Mrs. Ostler’s independent reckonings of the profits at the 
Blackfriars. Yet the evidence of both litigants is dis¬ 
credited by a number of facts which are accessible outside 
the records of the law courts. The solution of the problem 
must be sought in a more comprehensive and less in¬ 
terested survey of theatrical enterprise than that which 
ex parte statements in legal disputes are likely to furnish. 
It is only safe to rely on the dispassionate evidence of 
dramatic history. 

Shakespeare’s professional income was never derived 
exclusively from his shares in the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres after 1590. Earlier sources of revenue 


Increased 
fees from 
the Court 
under 
James I. 


remained open to him and yielded richer returns 
than before. Performances of his company 
at Court proved increasingly profitable. He 
and his colleagues had become on James I’s 


succession ‘ the servants of the King,* and their services 


were each year enlisted by the sovereign at least throe 


times as often as in the preceding reign. Actors in the royal 


* Koysar maintained not only that he had paid «fohn Mareton, 
presumably the dramatist, 1002. for a sixth share in 1606, but that he 
had advanced between that year and 1608 5002. for the training of the 
boy actors who were located at the time at the lilockfriars. His further 
declaration that the new management, which consisted of Shakespeare 
and six other actors, had in 1608 offered him 4002. for his holding was 
warmly denied by them. The result of Keysar’s claim has not yet 
oome to light. 
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presence at the palaces in or near London still received as a 
rule lOZ. for each play in agreement with Queen Elizabeth’s 
tariff; but Prince Henry and the royal children made 
additional and independent calls on the players* activities, 
and while the Prindb’s fee was a third less than the King’s, 
the company’s total receipts from the royal patronage 
thereby rose, in 1603 a special performance of the 
company before James I while the King was the Earl of 
Pembroke’s guest out of London—at Wilton—brought the 
enhanced remuneration of 30^. For Court performances 
in London alone Shakespeare and his colleagues received 
for the six years (from 1608-9 to 1613-4) a total sum of 
912f. 12s. 8d. or over 160Z. a year. Shakespeare’s propor¬ 
tional share in these receipts may be reckoned as adding 
to his income an average sum of at least 151. a year. 
It is to be remembered, too, that Shakespeare and his 
feUow-actors came on the accession of James I under 
the direct patronage of the King, and were thenceforth, 
in accordance with a precedent set by Queen Elizabeth, 
reckoned among officers of the royal household (‘grooms 
of the chamber ’). The rank entitled them individually, 
and irrespectively of professional fees for acting services, 
to a regular stipend of between 21. and 31. a year, with 
various perquisites and gratuities, which were at times 
substantial.^ 


Shakespeare’s remuneration as both actor and dramatist 
between 1699 and 1611 was also on the upward grade. The 
sharers or housekeepers were wont to draw for 


Salary 
as actor. 


regular histrionic service a fixed salary, which 
was at this epoch reaching its maximum of 


180/. a year. Actor-shareholders were also allowed to take 
apprentices or pupils with whom they received premiums. 
Among Shakespeare’s colleagues Richard Burbage and 
Augustine Phillips are both known to have had articled 


pupils.* 

The fees paid to dramatists for plays also rose rapidly 


^ See p. 384 infra. 


• Collier’s Eutoryt iii. 434, 
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in the early years of the seventeenth century, while the 
value of the author's * benefits * grew conspicuously with 
the growing vogue of the theatre. Additional 
incomoas payments on an enhanced scale were made, 
dramatist. revisions of ol<f dramas on their 

revival in the theatres. Playwrights of secondary rank 
came to receive a fixed yearly stipend from the company, 
but the leading dramatists apparently continued to draw 
remuneration piece by piece. The exceptional popularity 
of Shakespeare’s work after 1599 gave him the full advan> 
tage of higher rates of pecuniary reward in ail directions. 
The seventeen plays which were produced by him between 
that year and the close of his professional career could 
not have brought him less on an average than 25/. each or 
some 400/. in all—nearly 40/. a year, while the * benefits ’ 
and other supplementary dues of authorship may be pre¬ 
sumed to have added a further 20/.^ 


Thus Shakespeare, during fourteen or fifteen years of 
the later period of his life, must have been earning at the 
Shake- theatre a sum well exceeding 700/. a year in 

speare’s money of the time. With so large a profes- 

finaimcome. income he could easily, with good 

management, have completed those purchases of houses 
and land at Stratford on which he laid out, between 1599 
and 1613, a total sum of 970/., or an annual average of 70/. 
These properties, it must be remembered, represented 


1 In 1613 Robert Dabomo, a playwright of insignificant reputation, 
oliurged for a ca'ama as tauch as 252. {Alleyn Papers, od. Collior, p. 66). 
A little later (in 1635) a hack-writer, Richard Bromo, one of Bon Jonson’s 
‘ servants ’ or disciples, contracted to write three plays a year for 
throe years for the Sabsbury Court theatre at 15a. a week together 
with author’s * benefits ’ on the production of each work. In 1638 
Bromo was offered, for a further term of seven years, an increased salary 
of 20a. a week with ‘ benefits,* but a rival theatre, the Cockpit, made 
a more generous proposal, which the dramatist accepted instead. A 
dramatist of Bromo’s slender repute may thus bo credited with earning 
as a playwright at his prime some 802. a year. In the Actors' Remon- 
sirance, J643, ‘our a&2ea2 ordinarie poets' were credited with large 
incomes from their ^ annual stipends and beneficial second days ’ 
{Hazlitt's English Drama, 1869, p. 264). 
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investments, and he drew rent from most of them, lake 
the other well-to-do householders or landowners of the 
town, he traded, too, in agricultural produce. There 
is nothing inherently improbable in the statement of 
John Ward, the seVonteenth-century vicar of Stratford, 
that the dramatist, in his last years, * spent at the 
rate of a thousand a year, as I have heard,’ although we 
may reasonably make allowance for some exaggeration in 
the round figures. Shakespeare’s comparative affluence 
presents no feature which is unmatched in the current 
experience of the profession.^ Gifts from patrons may 
have continued occasionally to augment his resources, 
but his wealth can be satisfactorily assigned to better 
attested agencies. There is no ground for treating it as 
of mysterious origin. 

Between 1599 and 1611, while London remained Shake¬ 
speare’s chief homo and his financial position was assured. 

Domestic Stratford the large landed estate 

incident, inaugurated by his purchase of New Place. 
1 6oi-8. Early in the new century the death of his parents 

made some addition to his interest in house property. 
In 1601 his father died, being buried in Stratford church¬ 
yard on September 8. In spite of the decay of his fortune 
John Shakespeare retained much local esteem. Within a 
few months of the end the Town Council accepted from 
him suggestions for its conduct of a lawsuit which the lord 
of the manor, Sir Edward Greville, was bringing against the 
bailifi and burgesses. Sir Edward made claim to a toll on 
wheat and barley entering the town.^ The old man appar¬ 
ently loft no will, and the poet, as the eldest son, inherited, 
subject to the widow’s dower, the houses in Henley Street, 
the only portion of the property of the elder Shakespeare 
or of his wife which had not been alienated to creditors. 
Shakespeare’s mother continued to reside in one of the 

^ For a oompariaon of Shakespeare’s estate at death with that of 
other actors and theatrical shareholders of the day, see p. 496. 

3 Stratford-on-Avon Corporation Hecords, MtsccU. Documents, 
vol. V. No. 20. 
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Henley Street houses until her death. She had been a 
widow for just seven years, and was buried beside 
her husband on September 9, 1608. The dramatist’s 
presence in the town on the sad occasion of his mother’s 
funeral enabled him to pay a valued* compliment to the 
bailiff of the town, one Henry Walker, ^ mercer of High 
Street, to whom a son had just been born. The dramatist 
stood godfather to the boy, who was baptised at the parish 
church, in the name of William, on October 19, 1608.^ 

The Henley Street tenement where t he poet’s mother 
died remained by his indulgence the home of his married 
sister, Mrs. Joan Hart, and of her family. Whether his 
sister paid him rent is uncertain. But through the last 
years of his life the dramatist enjoyed a modest return from 
a small part of the Henley Street property. A barn stood 
in the grounds behind the residence, and this Shakespeare 
leased to a substantial neighbour, Robert Johnson, keeper 
of the White Lion Inn. On the innkeeper’s death in 1611 
the unexpired lease of tlie building was valued at 201.^ 

On May 1 , 1602, Shakespeare purchased for the im¬ 
posing sum of 320^. a large plot of 107 acres (or 
Formation ‘ yard-lands ’) of arable land near his 
estate at place. The transaction brought the 

Stratford, dramatist into close relation with men of 
1601 - 10 . wealth and local influence; the vendors were 
William Combe and his nephew John Combe, members 
of a family which had settled at Stratford some sixty 
years before, and owned much land near the town 
and elsewhere. William Combe had entered the Middle 

^ See p. 462 infra. Henry Walker was very active in municipal 
affairs, being ehamberlain in 1^3 and becoming an alderman soon after. 
He is to be distinguished from the Henry Walker ‘ citizen and minstrel 
of London * of whom Shakespeare bought a house in Blackfriars in 1613. 
(See pp. and 401 infra.) William Walker, son of the Stratford 
Henry Walker and Shakespeare’s godson, proved, like his father, a useful 
citizen of Stratford, serving as ehamberlain of the borough in 1644-5 
Wilham Walker, * gent.,' his wife Francos, and many children wore 
resident in the town in 1657. Ho was buried at Stratford in March 
1679-80. (Cf. HalliweU, Cal. Stratford Records, 120, 442, 466.) 

* The inventory of Robert Johnson’d goods is described from the 
Stratford rooords by Mr. Richard Savage m Aiherusum, Augiuat 20, 1908. 
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Temple on October 19, 1571,^ and long retained a set of 
chambers there; but his career was identified with the 
city of Warwick, where he acquired a large property, and 
was held in high ^teem.^ He also owned the important 
estate of Alvechurch Park in Worcestershire. In the con¬ 
veyance of the lapd to Shakespeare in 1602 he is described 
as ‘of Warwick in the county of Warwick, esquire.** 
His nephew John Combe of ‘ Old Stratford in the county 
aforesaid, gentleman,* the joint vendor of the property, 
was a wealthy Stratford resident, with whom Shake¬ 
speare was soon to enjoy much personal intercourse. 
The conveyance of the Combes’ land was delivered, in 
the poet’s absence, to his brother Gilbert, ‘ to the use of 
the within named W'illiam Shakespeare,’ in the presence of 
the poet’s friends Anthony and John Nash and three other 
neighbours.* A less imposing purchase quickly followed. 

^ Mtdillc Temjde Itecorda—Minutes of Parhmnevi, i. 181, where 
William Combo is tlesoribod as ‘second son of John Combo late of 
Stratiord upon Avon eaquiro, doooaai'd.’ 

• Black Book of Warwicht ed. Kemp, pp. 406-8. 

“ William Combo of Warwick marriod offcor 1696 Jane widow of 
Sir John Puckering, lord koopor of the groat seal (or lord chancellor), 
but left no issue. Ho was M. P. for the tuwn of Warwick in 1592-3 and 
for the county in 1697, was Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1608 and died two 
years later. His will, which was signed on Sept. 29,1610, was proved on 
Juno 1, 1611. The original is preserved at Somerset House (P.C.C. 62 
Wood). Most of his property was loft to his widow, ‘ Lady Jane Puckei- 
ing.’ Ills executors were his ‘ oosins John Combo and Wilhain Combe of 
Stratfurde, esquires ’ frespoctively his nephew and grand-nephew] but 
probate was only granted to William, son of his nephew Thomas. Ho 
left 10/. to the poor of Stratford, as well as 20/. to the poor of Warwick. 
Xhe will of Iiis nephew ITiomas Combo, John Combe’s brother (P.C.C. 
Dorset l.'i), establishes the relationship between Wilham Combe of 
Warwick and John Combe of Stratford. Thomas Combe, who predeceased 
his * good uncle William Combo ’ in Jan. 1608-9, made him in the first 
draft of his will an executor along with his brother John and his son 
William. William Combe of Warwick is invariably confused with his 
grand-nephew and Thomas Combe’s son W'lUiam, who, bom at Stratford 
in 1686, was closely associated with Shakespeare after 1614. See 
p. 474 infra. The dramatist was not brought into personal relation 
with the elder William Combe, save over the sales of land in 1602 and 
subsequent years. 

* Halliwoll-Plulhpps, ii. 17-19. The original deed is at Shake* 
speore’s Birt hplace (Cat. No. 168). 
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On September 28, 1602, at a court baron of the manor 
of Rowington, one Walter Getley transferred to the 
poet a cottage and a quarter of an acre of land which 
were situated at Chapel Lane (then called * Walkers 
Streete alias Dead Lane ’) adjoining fhe lower grounds of 
his residence of New Place. These properties were held 
practically in fee-simple at the amiual rental of 2s. 6d. 
The Manor of Rowington, of which numerous other Shake- 
speares were tenants, had been granted by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the Earl of 
Leicester’s brother, who held it until his death in 1589. 
The Earl’s widow and third wife, Anne Countess of Warwick, 
remained Lady of the Manor until her death on February 9, 
1603-4, when the property fully reverted to the Crown. 
The Countess of Warwick was thus Lady of the Manor 
when Shakespeare purchased the property in Chapel Lane. 
It appears from the manorial roll that Shakespeare did not 
attend the manorial court held at Rowington on the day 
fixed for the transfer of the property, and it was conse¬ 
quently stipulated then that the estate should remain in the 
hands of the Lady of the Manor until the dramatist com¬ 
pleted the purchase in x)er8on. At a later period he made 
the brief journey and was admitted to the copyhold, settling 
the remainder on his tw'O daughters in fee, although the 
manorial custom (as it proved) only allowed the elder child 
to succeed to the property.^ Subsequently Shakespeare 
negotiated a further purchase from the two Combes of 
20 acres of meadow or pasture land, to add to the 107 
of arable land whicli he had acquired of the same owners 
in 1602. In April 1610 he paid to the vendors, the 
uncle and nephew William and John Combe, a fine of 
lOOi. in respect of the two purchases.* 

Shakespeare had thus become a substantial landowner 
in his native place. A yet larger investment was mean¬ 
while in contemplation. As early as 1598 Abraham 

1 See p. 490 infra. Of. HalliweU-Phillipps, ii. J9 ; Dr. C. W. WaUooo 
in The Times, May 8,1915, and Mrs. Stoi3es in Athenceum, Juno 5, 1916. 

* Ualliwell-PhilhppB, ii. 26 (from P.R 0. Feet of Fines, Warwick, 
Trill. 8 Jac. 1,1610, Skin 16). 
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Sturley, the Stratford citizen who deeply interested 
himself in Shakespeare’s material fortunes, had 8ug> 
The gested that the dramatist should purchase the 

Stratford tithes of Stratford. The advice was taken 
tithes. interval of seven years. On July 24, 

1605, Shakespeare bought for 440^. of Ralph Huband, 
owner of the well-known Warwickshire manor of Ipsley, 
a lease of a ‘ moiety ’ of ‘ the tithes ’ of Stratford, Old 
Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. Although loosely 
called a * moiety,’ Shakespeare’s share of ‘ the tithes * 
—a miscellaneous property including houses, cottages, and 
fields—scarcely amounted to a quarter. The whole had 
formed part of the forfeited ecclesiastical estate of The 
College, and had been leased by the officers of that institu¬ 
tion in 1544 for a term of ninety-two years to one William 
Barker, of Soiining, Berkshire. On the dissolution of 
The College by act of parliament in 1553, the property 
was devised to the Stratford Corporation on the expiration 
of the lease. Barker soon sub-leased the tithe estate, and 
when Shakespeare acquired his ‘ moiety ’ the property was 
divided among over thirty local owners in allotments of 
various dimensions, Shakespeare’s holding, of which the 
ninety-two years’ lease had thirty-one years to run, had 
come into the hands of the vendor Ralph Huband on the 
recent death of his brother Sir John Huband, who had 
acquired it of Barker. It far exceeded in value all the other 
shares save one, and it was estimated to yield 60Z. a year. 
But all the shares were heavily encumbered. Shakespeare’s 
‘ moiety ’ was subject to a rent of 17Z. to the corporation, 
who were the reversionary owners of the tithe-estate, while 
John Barker, heir of the first lessee, claimed dues of 51, a 
year. According to the harsh terms of the sub-leases, any 
failure on the part of any of the sub-lessees to pay Barker a 
prescribed contribution forfeited to him the entire property. 
The investment thus brought Shakespeare, under the mo8t 
favourable circumstances, no higher income than 38^., and 
the refusal of his fellow-shareholders to acknowledge the full 
extent of their liability to Barker constantly imperilled all 
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the poet*s rights. If he wished to retain his interest in the 
event of the others* default, he was required to pay their 
debts. After 1609 Shakespeare entered a suit in the Court 
of Chancery to determine the exact responsibilities of all 
the tithe-owners. With him were joined Richard Lane, 
of Alveston on the Avon near Stratford^ Thomas Greene, 
the lawyer who was town-clerk of Stratford from 1610 to 
1617 and claimed to be the dramatist’s cousin,^ and the 
rest of the more responsible sharers. In 1612 Shakespeare 
and his friends presented a bill of complaint to Lord- 
Chancellor Ellesmere. The judgment has not como to light, 
but an accommodation, whereby the poet was fully secured 
in his holding, was clearly reached. His investment in 
the tithes proved fruitful of legal embarrassments, but the 
property descended to his heirs.^ 

Shakespeare inherited his father's love of litigation, and 
stood rigorously by his rights in all his business relations. 
Recovery March 1600 ‘ William Shackspere ’ sued 

of small John Clayton * Yeoman,’ of W'ellington in Bed- 
debts. fordshire, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, for 
the repayment of a debt of 7^.® The plaintiff’s attorney 
was Ihomas Awdley, and on the failure of the defendant 
to put in an appearance, judgment was given for the 
plaintiff with 205. costs. Tliero is nothing to identify 
John Clayton’s creditor with the dramatist, nor is it easy 
to explain why he should have lent money to a Bedford¬ 
shire yeoman.* It is beyond question however that at 
Stratford Shakespeare, like many of his fellow-townsmen, 
was a frequent suitor in the local court of record. While 

* See p. 470 infra. 

* Halliwoll-Philhpps,ii. 19 pcq.; lira. Sto^'^a Shakespearean Environ- 
ment, 82-4. 

3 The record is in the Public Record Office {Coram Roll, Easter 
42 Eliz. No. ISOl, Mem. 21)3). Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 186, mentions the 
litigation without giving any authority. T owe the clue to the kindness 
of Mrs. Stopes. 

* Shakespeare's granddaughter. Lady Bernard, in her will claimed 
AS her ‘ cousin * a Bedfordshire * gent.,* * Thomas Welles, of Carleton * 
in tliat county, but there is no due to the kinship; see p. 51.5. 

v 
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he was not averse from advancing money to impecunious 
neighbours, he was punctual and pertinacious in demands 
for repayment. In July 1604 he sued for debt in the 
local court Philip Rogers, the apothecary of the town. 
Like most of the larger householders at Stratford, Shake¬ 
speare found mefuis of evading the restrictions on the 
domestic manufacture of malt which proved efficacious 
in the case of the humbler townsfolk. Affluent residents 
indeed often rendered their poorer neighbours the service 
of selling to them their superfluities. In such conditions 
Shakespeare’s servants delivered to the apothecary Rogers 
at fortnightly intervals between March 27 and May 30, 
1604, twenty pecks or five bushels of malt in varying 
small quantities for domestic use. The supply was valued 
at li. 10s. lOd. On June 25 the apothecary, who was 
usually in pecuniary difficulties, borrowed 2s. of Shake¬ 
speare’s liousehold. Later in the summer he repaid 6s. 
and ill Michaelmas term the dramatist sued him for the 
balance of the account H. 15s. lOd.^ During 1608 and 
1609 he was at law witli another fellow^-townsman, John 
Addenbroke. On February 15, 1609, the dramatist, who 
seems to have been legally represented on this occasion 
by his kinsman, Thomas Greene,^ obtained judgment from 

^ The Latin statement of claim—‘ Shoxpere versus Rogers ’—^wliich 
was filed by Shakespeare’s attorney William Totherton, is oxliibitod in 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. (See Catalogue, No. 114 ) There is no oluo 
to any later stage of the suit, at the hearing of which Shakespeare was 
disabled by contemporary procedure from giving evidence on his own 
bohalf. Similar aotions wero taken against local purchasers of small 
quantities of malt during the period by Shakespeare’s wealthy local 
friends, Mr. John Combo, Mr. John Sadler, Mr. Anthony Nash and 
others. The grounds on which Shakespeare’s identification with 
Rogers's oroditor has been questioned are fallacious. (Soo Mrs. Stopos’s 
Shakespeare's Family, p. 121; The Times, May 15,1915; and The Times 
Jaicniry Supplement, May 27,1915.) Philip Rogers, the apothecary, was 
something of a professional student. In the same year as Shakespeare 
sued him. ho sued a fellow-townsman, Valentine Palmes, or Palmer, for 
detaining a copy of Gale’s Certain Workes of Chirurgery, which Rogers 
valued at lOs. M. Of. Halliwell’s Cal. Straifori Records, 221, 316, 365; 
Mrs. Stopos’s Shakespeare's Environment, 67. 

* See p. 476. 
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a jury against Addenbroke for the pa^tment of 6/., with 
1 ^. 5^. costs, but Addenbroke left the town, and the 
triumph proved barren. Shakespeare avenged himself by 
proceeding against Thomas Hornebj^ who had acted as 
the absconding debtor’s bail.^ Horneby had succeeded 
his father Richard Horneby on his d^ath in 1606 as a 
master blacksmith in Henley Street, and was one of the 
smaller sharers in the tithes. The family forge lay near 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. Plaintiif and defendant in this 
last prosecution had been playmates in childhood and they 
had some common interests in adult life. But litigation 
among the residents of Stratford showed scant regard for 
social ties, and in his handling of practical ailairs Shake¬ 
speare caught the prevailing spirit of rigour. 

^ HalliweU-PhillippB, li. 77-80, where all the extant doouinouts in 
the archives of the Stratford Court bearing on tlio suits against both 
Rogers and Addenbroke ore printedjn full. 
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With an inconsistency that is more apparent than real, 
the astute business transactions of these years (1597" 
Literary 1611) synchronise with the production of 
work in Shakespeare’s noblest literary work—of his 
most sustained and serious efforts in comedy, 
tragedy, and romance. In 1599, after abandoning English 
history with ‘Henry V,’ he addressed himself to the 
composition of his three most perfect essays in romantic 
comedy—‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ 
and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ There is every likelihood that 
all three were quickly drafted within the year. The 
component parts of the trilogy are closely linked one 
to another in manner of construction. In each play 
Shakespeare works over a more or less serious poetic 
romance by another hand, and with the romantic theme 
he interweaves original episodes of genial irony or broad 
comedy which are convincingly interpreted by characters 
wholly of his own invention. Much penetrating reflection 
on grave ethical issues is fused w^ith the spirited portrayal 
of varied comic phases of humanity. In all three comedies, 
moreover, the dramatist presents youthful womanhood 
in the fascinating guise which is instinct at once with 
gaiety and tenderness; while the plays are interspersed 
with melodious songs which enrich the dominant note 
of harmony. To this versatile trilogy there attaches an 
equable charm which is scarcely rivalled elsewhere in 
Shakespearean drama. The christening of each piece— 
‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘ Twelfth 

324 
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Night*—seems to exhibit the author in a peculiarly 
buoyant vein. Although proverbial and disjointed phrases 
often served at the time as titles of drama^ it is not easy 
to parallel the lack of obvious relevance in the name of 
‘ Twelfth Night * or the merely ironi<? pertinence of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing ’ or the careless insolence of the 
phrase ‘ As You Like It,’ which is re-echoed in ‘ What You 
Will,* the alternative designation of ‘ Twelfth Night.* 

* Much Ado ’ was probably the earliest of the three 
pieces and may well have been wTitten in the early summer 
4 Much Ado 1599. The sombre romance of Hero and 
about ^ Claudio, which is the main theme, was of 
Nothing. Italian origin. The story, before Shakespeare 
handled it, had passed from foreign into English literature, 
and had been turned to theatrical uses in England. 
Bandello, to whose work Shakespeare and contemporary 
dramatists made very frequent recourse, first narrated at 
length in his ‘ Novelle ’ (No. xxii.) the sad experiences of 
the slandered heroine, whom he christened Fenicia, and 
Bandello’s story was translated into French in Belleforest’s 
‘ Les Histoires Tragiques.’ Meanwhile Ariosto 
Italian grafted the tale on his epic of ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ 
source. (canto v), christening the injured bride Ginevra 
and her affianced lover Ariodante. While Shakespeare was 
still a youth at Stratford-on-Avon, Ariosto’s version was 
dramatised in English. According to the accounts of the 
Court revels, * A Historic of Ariodante and Ginevra ’ was 
shown * before her Majestie on Shrove Tuesdaie [Feb. 12J 
at night * in 1583, the actors being boy-scholars of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, under the direction of their 
capable headmaster, Richard Mulcaster. ^ In 1691, 
moreover, Ariosto’s account was anglicised by Sir 
John Harington in his spirited translation of ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ and Spenser wTOught a variation of Ariosto’s 


1 This dramalisod ‘ Historio ’ has not survived in print or manusoript. 
Cf. Wallace, Evolution of the. English Drama, p. 209; Cunningham’s 
Revds (Shakespeare Society),'p. 177; Malone’s Variorum Shakespeare, 
1821, iii. 406. 
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rendering of the tale into his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ renamii^ 
the heroine Claribell (Bk. II. canto iv). To one or other 
of the many English adaptations of Ariosto Shakespeare 
may have owed some stimulus, but he drew substantial 
aid alone from Bandello or from his French translator. 
All the serious episodes of the play come from the Italian 
novel. 

Yet it was not the wrongs of the Italian heroine nor 
the villainy of her enemies which gave Shakespeare’s 
genius in ‘ Much Ado ’ its chief opportunity, 
speare's "I*Le drama owes its life to his creation of two 
subsidiary threads of comic interest—the bril¬ 
liant encounters of Benedick and Beatrice, and 
the blunders of the watchmen Dogberry and Verges, who 
are very plausible caricatures of Elizabethan constables. 
All those characters won from the first triumphant 
success on the stage. The popular comic actor William 
Kemp created the rSle of Dogberry before he left the 
newly opened Globe theatre, while Richard Cowley, a 
comedian of repute, appeared as Verges. In the early 
editions—in both the Quarto of 1600 and the Folio of 
1623—these actors’ names are j>refixcd by a copyist’s 
error to some of the speeches allotted to the two cha¬ 


racters (act IV. scene ii). 

‘ As You Like It,’ which quickly foUowod * Much Ado ’ 
in the autumn of 1599, is a dramatic adax)tation of Thomas 
Lodge’s pastoral romance ‘ Kosalynde, Euphues 
LiceTt ” Golden Lcgacio ’ (1690), which, although of 
English authorship, has many Italian affinities. 
None of Shakespeare’s comedies breathes a more placid 
temper or catches more faitlifully tlie spirit of the pas- 
t oral type of drama w hich Tasso in ‘ Aminta,’ and Guarini 
in ‘ Pastor Fido,’ had lately created not for Italy alone but 
for France and England as W'ell. The dramatist follows 
without serious modification the novelist’s guidance in 
his treatment of the story. But he significantl 5 ^ rejects 
Lodge’s amorphous name of Rosader for his hero and 
substitutes that of Orlando after the hero of Ariosto’s 
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Italian epic.^ WKi!e the main conventions of Iiodge^s 
pastoral setting are loyally accepted, the action is touched 
by Shakespeare with a fresh and graphic vitality. Lodge’s 
forest of Ardennes, which is the chief scene of his story, 
belonged to Flanders, but Shakespeare added to Lodge’s 
Flemish background some features suggestive of the 
Warwickshire woodland of Arden whi«h lay near Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. Another source than Lodge’s pastoral 
tale, too, gave Shakespeare lively hints for the scene 
of Orlando’s fight with Charles the Wrestler, and for 
Touchstone’s fantastic description of the diverse shapes 
of a lie which prompted duelling. Both these passages 
were largely inspired by a book called ‘ Saviolo’s Prac¬ 
tise,’ a manual of the art of self-defence, which appeared 
in 1595 from the pen of Vincentio Saviolo, an Italian 
fencing-master in the service of the Earl of Essex. In 
more effective fashion Shakespeare strengthened the 
human fibre of Lodge’s narrative by original additions 
to the dramatis personce. Very significant is liis intro¬ 
duction of three new characters, two of whom, Jaques 
and Touchstone, are incisive critics of hfe, 
original each from his own point of view, while the 
characters. Audrey, supplies broadly comic relief 

to the play’s comprehensive study of the feminine tem¬ 
perament. Jaques is a finished study of the meditative 
cynic who has enjoyed much worldly experience and 
dissipation. Touchstone is the most carefully elaborated 
of all Shakespeare’s professional wits. The hoyden 


^ Shakespeare directly borrowed liis hero’s name from Tfie Hhloric. 
of Orlando Furioso (written about 1691 and published in 1594), a crude 
dramatic version of Ariosto’s epic by Robert Greene, Shakespeare’s 
early foe. In Greene’s play, as in Ariosto’s poem (canto xxiii.) mucli 
space is devoted to the love poetry inscribed on ‘ the barks of divoia 
trees ’ by the hero’s rival in the affections of Angelica, or by t he ludy 
herself. It is the eight of these amorous inscriptions, which in both 
Greene’s play and the Italian poem unseats Orlando’s reason, and thus 
introduces the main motive. Lodge makes much in his novel of JRosa- 
lyTide of his lover Rosader’s ‘ writing on trees.” The change of name to 
Orlando in As You Like It is thus easily accounted fur. 
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Audrey adds zest to the brilliant and humorous portrayal 
of Rosalind, Celia, and Phoebe, varied types of youthful 
womanhood which Shakespeare perfected from Lodge’s 
sketches. 

A new play wa8<-commonly produced at Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Court each Twelfth Night. On the title-pages 
of the *hrst editions of two of Lyly’s comedies, 
‘Campaspe’ (1684) and ‘ Midas ’ (1691), pro¬ 
minence was given to the fact that each was 
performed before Queen Elizabeth on ‘ twelfe day at 
night.’ The main title of Shakespeare’s piece has no refe¬ 
rence to the plot, and doubtless commemorates the fact 
that it was designed for the Twelfth Night of 1699-1600, 
when Shakespeare’s company is known to have entertained 
the Sovereign with a play.^ The alternative title of ‘ What 
You Will’ repeats the easy levity of ‘As You Like It.’ 2 
Several passages in the text support the conjecture 
that the play was ready for production at the turn of 
the year 1699-1600. ‘ The new map with the augmenta¬ 
tion of the Indies,’ spoken of by Maria (iii. ii. 86), was 
a respectful reference to the great map of the world or 
‘ hydrographical description ’ whic h seems to have been 
engraved in 1599, and first disclosed the full extent of 
recent explorations of the East and West Indies—in 
the New World and the Old.® The tune of the beautiful 

^ ShokeBpoare’s company also performed at Court on Twelfth Night, 
1695-6,1690-7, 1697-8, and 1600-1, but the collateral evidence pomts 
to Twelfth Night of the year l.'j9l)-1600 as the date of the production 
of Bhakespeare's piece (Cunninglmm s Revela, xxxii-iii; Mod. Lang. 
Rev. ii. 0 scq.) 

* The dramatist Marston paid Shakespeare the flattery of imitation 
by also naming a comedy ‘ What You Will ’ which was acted in 1601, 
although it was first published in 1607. 

® The map is very occasionally found in copies of the second edition 
of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigaitona, 1608-1600. It has been repro¬ 
duced in The Voyages and Workes of John Davia the Navigator, ed| 
Captain A. H. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1880. (See Mr. Coote’s note 
on the New Map, kxxv-xcv), and again in Hakluyt’s Principal Navi- 
gationa (Glasgow, 1903, vol. i. ad fin.) A paper, by Mr. Coote, on 
Shakespeare’s mention of the map appears in New Shakapere Society’s 
Transactions, 1877-9, pt. i. pp. 88-100. 
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lyric ‘ 0 mistress mine, where are you roaming ’ was 
published also in 1599 in a popular music book—Thomas 
Motley’s ‘ First Booke of Consort Lessons, made by divers 
exquisite authors.’ There is no reason to deprive Shake¬ 
speare of the authorship of the wordb; but it is plain 
that they w’ere accessible to the musical composer before 
the year 1599 closed.^ Like ‘The Comedy of Errors,* 
‘ Twelfth Night * enjoyed early in its career the experience 
of production at an Inn of Court. On February 2,1601-2, 
it was acted by Shakespeare’s company at 
formSe ^ddle Temple Hall, and John Manningham, 
m Middle a Student of the Middle Temple, who was 
present, described the performance in his 
diary, which forms an entertaining medley of 
current experiences.^ Manningham wrote that the piece 
‘ called Twelfe Night or what you will ’ which he witnessed 
in the Hall of his Inn was ‘ much like “ The Comedy of 
Errors ” or “ Mcnechmi ” in Plautus, but most like and 
neere to that in Italian called “ Inganni.” ’ The diarist 


especially commends the tricks played on Malvolio and 
was much diverted by the steward’s ‘ gesture in smiling.’ 

The Middle Temple diarist was justified in crediting 
the main plot of ‘ TweKth Night ’ with Italian affinities. 

Mistakes due to the strong resemblance between 
Italian a young man and his sister, whom circum- 
stance has led to assume the disguise of a boy, 
were a common theme of Italian drama and romance, 
and several Italian authors had made the disguised girl 
the embarrassed centre of complex love-adventures. But 


^ Robert Jones included in I'he first booke of Songes and Ayres 
(1000) the words and music of a feeble song ‘Farewell, dear love, 
since I must needs be gone,’ of which Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night 
(n. iii.) sings snatches of the first stanza. Robert Jones was collecting 
popular ‘ ditties ’ ‘ by divers gentlemen.’ Sir Toby Belch borrows in 
the play several specimens of the same kind, which wore already of old 
standing. 

® Diary (Camden Soc p. 18), od. by John Bruoe from Jirit. Mus. 
Harl. MS. 5353. The Elizabethan Stage Society repeated the play of 
2’wclfth Night in Middle Temple Hall on February 10, 11, and 12, 1897. 
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the Middle Temple student does inadequate justice 
to the pre-Shakespearean treatment of Violate fortunes 
either in Italian literature or on the Italian stage. No 
less than three Italian comedies of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury adumbrate tKe experience of Shakespeare’s heroine. 
Two of these Italian plays are called ‘ Gli Inganni ’ (The 
Deceits), a title which Manningham cites ; but both these 
pieces owe much to an earlier and more famous Italian 
play entitled ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ (The Deceived),^ which 
anticipates Shakespeare’s serious plot in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
more closely than any successor. ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ was 
‘ Gh both acted and published at Siena as early as 

Ingannati ’ 1531 and it subsequently enjoyed a world-wide 

of Siena, vogue, which neither of the two ‘ Gli Inganni ’ 
shared.** ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ alone was repeatedly reprinted, 
adapted, or translated, not merely in Italy but in France, 
Spain, and England, long before Shakespeare set to work 
on ‘ Twelfth Night.’ ® 

^ Of iho two pieces which are christened Gli Inganni, the earlier, 
by Nicolo Socchi, was 'rocitata in Milano I’anno 1547’ and seems to have 
been first printed in Florence in 1562. There a girl Gonevra in the 
disguise of a boy Kuberto provokes the love of a lady called Portia, 
and herself falls in love with her muhtcr Gostanzo; Portia in the end 
voluntarily transfers her affections t>o Genevra's twin brother For- 
tunato, who is indistinguishable from his sister in appearance. The 
second Gli Inganni is by one Cur/ao Gonzaga and was printed at Venice 
in 1592, This piece closely follows the lines of its predecessor; but 
the disguised heroine assumes the masculine name of Cesaro, which is 
significantly hke that of Cesario, Viola’s adopted name in Twelfth 
Night. 

* Sooohi’s Gli Inganni was known in France where Pierre de Larivey, 
the well-known writer of comedies, converted it into Les Trwnperiea, 
but Gli Ingannati alono had an European repute. 

* A French version of Gli Ingannati by Charles Etienne, called at first 
Le Sacrifice and aftoi*wards Lea Abuaez, went through more than one 
edition (1543,1549, 1556). A Spamsh version— Comedia de los Engaha- 
dos —^by Lope do Kueda appeared at Valencia in 1567. On Etienne’s 
French version of the piece an Enghsh soholar at the end of the sixteenth 
century based a Latin play entitled Laelia (after the character adumbrat¬ 
ing Shakespeare’s Viola). This piece was performed at Queens’ Clolloge, 
Cambridge, before the Earl of Essex and other distinguished visitors, on 
March 1, 1595. The MS. of LaAia is at Lambeth, and was first edited 
by Prof. G. C. Moore Smith in 1910. 
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There is no room for doubt that, whatever the points of 
similarity with cither of the two ‘ Gli Inganni,’ the Italian 
comedy of ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ is the ultimate 
’ soiirce of the leading theme of Shakespeare’s 
‘Twelfth Night.’ But it is improbable that 
the poet depended on the original text of the drama. He 
may have gathered an occasional hint from subsequent 
dramatic adaptations in Italian, French, or Latin. Yet it 
is difficult to question that he mainly relied for the plot 
of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ on one of the prose tales which were 
directly based upon the piimal Italian play. Bandello’s 
Italian romance of ‘ Nicuola,’ w'hich first appeared in his 
‘ Novelle ’ (ir. 36) in 1554, is a very literal rendering of the 
fable of ‘ Gli Ingannati,’ and this novel was accessible to 
the Elizabethans not only in the original Italian but in 
the popular French translation of Bandcllo’s w^ork, ‘ Les 
Histoires Tragiques,’ bj’^ Fran 9 oi 8 de Belieforest (Paris, 
1580, No. 63). Cinthio, another Italian novelist of the 
sixteenth century, also narrated the dramatic fable in his 
collection of stories called ‘ Hccatommithi ’ (v. 8) w^hich 
appeared in 1565. It was from Cinthio, with some help 
from Bandello, that Barnabe Riche the Elizabethan author 
drew his English tale of ‘Apolonius and Silla ’ (1581).^ 
Either the Frenchman Bellcforcst or the Englishman 
Riche furnished Shakespeare with his first knowledge 
of the history of Orsino, Viola, Sebastian and Olivia, 
although the dramatist gave these characters names 
which they had not^ borne previously. In any case the 
English playwTiglit was liandling one of the most 
familiar tales in the range of sixteenth-century fic.tion, 
and was thereby identifying himself bejmnd risk of mis¬ 
conception with the European spirit of contemporary 
romance. 

^ Id Biche’s ialo the advonturos of Apolonius, Silla, Julina, and 
Silvio anticipate respoctivoly thoso of Shakospoaro’s Orsino, Viola, 
Olivia and Sebastian. Kiohe makes Julina (Olivia) a rich widow, and 
Manningham spoaks of Olivia as a widow, a possible indication that 
Shakespeare, who presents her as a spinster in the extant comedy, 
ga\<d her m a first draft the status with which Bicho credited her. 
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Shakespeare invests the romantic pathos of Viola’s and 
her companions’ amorous experiences, which the genius of 
The new created, with his own poetic glamour, and 

dramaits as in ‘ Much Ado * and ‘ As You Like It,’ he 
persona. qualifies the languorous tones of the well-worn 
tale by grafting on his scene an entirely new group of 
characters whose idiosyncrasies give his brisk, humorous 
faculty varied play. The steward Malvolio, whose ludi¬ 
crous gravity and vanity take almost a tragic hue as the 
comedy advances, owes nothing to outside suggestion, while 
the mirthful portrayals of Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Fabian, the clown Feste, and Maria the witty 
serving-maid, all bear signal witness to the originality and 
fertility of Shakespeare’s comic powers in the energetic 
era of his maturity. 

No attempt was made at the time of composition to 
print ‘ Twelfth Night,’ which may justly be reckoned the 


The 

publication 
of the 
trilogy. 


flower of Shakespeare’s efforts in romantic 
comedy. The play was first published in the 
First Folio of 1623. But publishers made an 
endeavour to issue its two associates ‘Much 


Ado ' and ‘ As You Like It,’ while the pieces were winning 
their first commendations on the stage. The acting com¬ 
pany who owned the plays would seem to have placed 
obstacles in the way of both publications, and in the case 
of ‘ As You Like It ’ the protest took practical effect. 

In the early autumn of 1600 application was made to 
the Stationers’ Company to license both ‘ Much Ado * and 
‘ As You Like It ’ with two other plays which Shakespeare’s 
company had lately produced, his own ‘ Henry V ’ and Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ But on August 4 
the Stationers’ Company ordered the issue of the four plays 
‘ to bo staled.’ ^ Twenty days passed and on August 24 
‘ Much Ado ’ was again entered in the Stationers’ Register 
by the publishers Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 


^ Stalioners' Company's Registers, ed. Arbor, lii. 37. 
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together with another Shakespearean piece, ' The Second 
Part of Henry IV.’ ^ The comedy was then duly printed 
and published. There are clear indications that the 
first printers of * Much Ado ’ had access tlirough the good 
offices of an indulgent actor to an aifthentic playhouse 
copy. The original Quarto was reproduced in the 
First Folio with a few additional corrections which 
had been made for stage purposes. Of tho four plays 
which were ‘ staled ’ on August 4, 1600, only ‘ As You 
Like It’ failed to surmount the barriers which were 
then placed in the way of its publication. There is no 
issue of ‘ As You Like It ’ earlier than that in the First 
Folio. 

Shakespeare’s activity knew no pause and a little later 
in the year (1600) which saw the production of ‘ Twelfth 
* Julius Night ’ he made an experiment in a path of 

Cassar/ drama which he liad previously neglected, 

although it had been already well trodden by 
others. Shakespeare now drew for the first time the plot 
of a tragedy from Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ On Plutarcli’s Life 
of Julius Caesar, supplemented by the memoirs of Brutus 
and of Mark Antony, he based his next dramatic venture, 
the tragedy of ‘Julius Caesar.’ This was the earliest of 
his Roman plays and it preceded by many years his 
two other Roman tragedies—‘ Antony and Cleopatra * and 
‘ Coriolanus.’ ^ The piece was first published in tlic Folio 
of 1623. Internal evidence alone determines the date 
of composition. The characterisation is signally virile; 
the metrical features hover between early regularity and 
late irregularity, and the deliberate employment of prose, 


^ StatioViara' Company'a Regiaiera, ed. Arbcr, iii. 170. 

* Although Titua Andronicua professes to present incident of late 
Roman history, the plot lacks all historical foundation. In any case 
Shakespeare had smoll responsibility for that piece. His second narra¬ 
tive poem, Lucrece^ is securely based, however, on a legend of early 
Roman history and attests Shakespeare’s youthful interest in the 
subject. 
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notably in the studied oratory of Brutus in the great scene 
of the Forum, would seem to anticipate at no long interval 
the like artistic usage of ‘ Hamlet/ All these traits suggest 
a date of composition at the midmost point of the 
dramatist’s career,' and the autumn of 1600 satisfactorily 
answers the conditions of the problem/ 

In his choice alike of theme and of authority Shake¬ 
speare adds in ‘ Julius Caesar ’ one more striking proof of his 
Popularity readiness to follow in the wake of workers 

of the in drama abroad as well as at home. Plutarch’s 
theme. biographies furnished the dramatists of Italy, 
France, and England with much tragic material from the 
middle years of the sixteenth century, and the fortunes of 
Julius Cajsar in the Greek biographer’s pages had chiefly 
attracted their energy .2 

1 John Weevor’s mention in his Mirror of Martijrs (1001) of the 
speeches of Brutus and Antony in the Forum and of their effects on ‘ the 
many-headed multitude ’ is commonly held to echo Shakespeare’s play. 
But Weever’s slender reference to the topic may os woU have keen 
drawn from Plutarch or Appian, and may have been framed without 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s spirited eloquence. Nothing more definite 
can be deduced from Drayton’s introduction into his Barons' Wars 
(1603) of lines depicting the character of his hero Mortimer, which 
are held to reflect Antony’s elegy on Brutus {Julius Ccesar, v. v. 73-6). 
Both passages attribute perfection in man to a mixture of the elements 
in due proportion—a reflection which was a commonplace of con¬ 
temporary Uteraturo. 

“ Marc-Antoine Muret, professor of the college of Guienne at Bor¬ 
deaux, based on Plutarch’s life of Cscsor a Latin tragedy, which was 
acted by his students (the essayist Montaigne among them) in 1544. 
Sixteen years later Jacques Grcvin, then a pupil at the College of 
Beauvais, wrote for presentation by his fellow-collegians a tragedy 
on the same topic cost in Sonocan mould in rhyming French verse. 
Gr^vm’s tragedy acquired a wide reputation and inaugurated some 
traditions in the dramatic treatment of Cscsar’s death, which Shakespeare 
consciously or unconsciously developed. Gr^vin sought his material in 
Appian’s Romanes Histories as well as in Plutarch. Robert Gamier, the 
chief French wnter of tragedy at the end of the sixteenth century, intro¬ 
duced Caesar, Mark Antony, Cassius, and other of Shakespeare’s charac¬ 
ters, into his tragedy of Coniehe (Pompey’s widow). Mark Antony is 
also the leading personage in Garnier’s two other Roman tragedies, 
Porcie (Portia, Bratus’s widow) and Marc Anioine. In 1594 an Italian 
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At times Shakespeare's predecessors sought additional 
information about the Dictator in the * Roman histories * 
of the Alexandrine Greek Appian, and there 

t?Hutarch Shakespeare, too, may have 

had occasional recourse to* that work, which 
was readily accessible in an English version published as 
early as 1678. But Plutarch, whose * Lives ’ first raised 
biography to the level of a literary art, was Shakespeare's 
main guide. The Greek biographies were at his hand in 
an English garb, which was worthy of the original language. 
Sir Thomas North’s noble translation weis first printed in 
London by the Huguenot stationer, VautroUier, in 1679, 
and was reissued by Shakespeare’s follow-townsman and 
Vautrolher’s successor Richard Field in 1595.^ Shake¬ 
speare’s character of Theseus in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ may owe something to Plutarch’s account of 
that hero. But there is no proof of any thorough study 
of Plutarch on Shakespeare’s part before he planned 
his drama of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ There he followed the 
details of Plutarch’s story in North’s rendering with an 
even closer fidelity than when Holinshod’s Chronicle 
guided him in his English history plays. But Shake¬ 
speare is never a slavish disciple. With characteristic origi¬ 
nality he interweaves Plutarch’s biographies of Brutus 
and Antony with his life of Caesar. Brutus’s fate rather 
than Caesar’s is his leading concern. Under the vivifying 
force of Shakespeare’s genius Plutarch’s personages and 
facts finally acquire a glow of dramatic fire whi<;h is all 
the dramatist's own gift. 

dramatist, Orlando Pescotti, published at Verona II Ceaare Tragoedta 
(2nd ed. 160i) which like Griivin’s work is based on both Plutarch and 
Appian and anticipates at many points, probably by accident, Sliake- 
speare’s treatment. See Dr. Alexander Boockor’s A Probable Italian 
Source of Shakeapeart’is Julius Ccesar (New York, 1913). 

^ North followed the French version of Jacques Arayot (Paris, 1559), 
which made Plutarch’s Lives a standard French work. Montaigne, 
who was an enihusiostio admirer of Plutarch, called Amyot’s rendering 
‘ our breviary.’ 
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Shakespeare plainly hints at the wide dissemination 
of CaBsar’s tragic story through dramatic literature when 


Shake¬ 
speare's 
aud other 
plays about 
Cssar. 


he makes Cassius prophesy, in presence of 

the dictator’s bleeding corpse (in. i. 111-114), 

{ 

How many ages hence 
Shall ^his our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 


—a speech to which Brutus adds the comment 


How many times shall Cscsar bleed in sport! 


In ‘ Hamlet * (ni. ii. 108 seq.) Shakespeare makes Polonius 
recall how he played the part of Julius Caesar ‘ at the 
University ’ and how he was killed by Brutus in the Capitol. 
Yet, in spite of his recognition of pre-existing dramatic 
literature on t.hc subject, no clear trace is found in Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy of indebtedness to any of his dramatic 
forerunners. In England Ca?sar’s struggle with Pompey 
had been pressed into the earlier service of drama quite 
as frequently as his overthrow, and that episode in Caesar’s 
life Shakespeare w(jll-nigh ignored.^ 

Shakespeare’s piece is a penetrating study of political 
life. Brutus, M^hose family traditions compel in him 


Shake¬ 

speare’s 

political 

iusight. 


devotion to the cause of iiolitical liberty, allows 
himself to be persuaded to head a revolution; 
but his gentle and philosojihic tem])or engenders 
scruples of constuence which spell failure in the 


stoi'iny crisis. In Cassius, the man of action, an honest 


^ Most of the early English plays on Ctesar’s history are lost. 
Such was the fate of a play called JvUuo Casar acted before Queen 
Elizabeth in February i562 (Machyn’s Diary); of The Hutory oj 
C(esar and Pompey vliich was popular in London about inSO (Gosson’s 
Plays ConftUcd, 1681); of a Latin drama called Ca-sar Intcrfectus by 
Richard Eades, which was acted at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582, 
and may be the university piece cited by Polonius; of Caesar and 
Pompey (‘ Sosor and Pompie') which was produced by Henslowe and 
the Admiral’s company on November 8, 1694, and of the second part of 
Caesar {the 2 pie of Sesore) which was similarly produced on June 18,1595. 
Surviving plays of the epoch in which Ciesar figures were produced after 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, c.p. William Alexander. Earl of ^Stirling’s Julius 
Caesar (1604) and George Chapman's Ccesar and Pompey (1614 ?) 
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abhoirence of political tyranny is freed from any punc¬ 
tilious sense of honour. Casca, the third conspirator, is an 
aristocratic liberal politician with a breezy contempt for 
the mob. Mark Antony, the pleasure-seeker, is metamor¬ 
phosed into a statesman—decisive and eloquent—by the 
shock of the murder of Caesar, his uncle and benefactor. 
The death and funeral of Caesar form tfie central episode 
of the tragedy, and no previous dramatist pursued the 
story beyond the outcry of the Roman populace against 
Caesar’s assassins. Shakespeare alone among playwrights 
carries on the historic episode to the defeat and suicide 
of the leading conspirators at the battle of Philippi. 

The peril of dramatic anticlimax in relegating Caesar’s 
assassination to the middle distance is subtly averted in 
Shakespeare’s play by the double and some- 
conception what ironical process of belittling, on the one 
of Caesar. Caesar’s stature in his last days of life, 

and of magnifying, on the other hand, the spiritual 
influence of his name after death. The dramatist divests 
Caesar of most of his heroic attributes; his dominant 
personality is seen to be sinking from the outset under 
the burden of physical and moral weakness. Yet his 
exalted posthumous fame supplies an efficient motive for 
the scenes which succeed his death. ‘ Thou art mighty 
yet, thy spirit walks abroad,’ the words which spring 
to the lips of the dying Brutus, supply tho key to the 
dramatic equipoise, which Shakespeare maintains to the 
end. The fifth act, which presents the battle of Philippi 
in progress, proves ineffective on the stage, but tho reader 
never relaxes his interest in the fortunes of the vanquished 
Brutus, whose death is the catastrophe. 

The notable success of ‘ Julius Cassar ’ in the theatre 


is strongly corroborated by an attempt on the part of a 
rival manager to supplant it in public favour 
by another piece on the same popular theme. 
In 1602 Henslowe brought together a band of 
distinguished authors, Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, 


John Webster, Thomas Middleton, and others, and com- 
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missioned them to produce * a book called “ CsBsar'B Fall.’* ’ 
The manager advanced to the S 3 riidicate the sum of 51. 
on May 22, 1602. Nothing else is known of the design. 

The theatrical world was meantime gravely disturbed 
by critical incidents which only remotely involved literary 
The Lord issues. While ‘ Julius Caesar ’ was winning ite 
Mayor and first laurels on the stage, the fortunes of the 
the theatres theatres were menaced by two mani¬ 

festations of unreasoning prejudice on the part of the 
public. The earlier manifestation, although speciously 
serious, was in effect innocuous. The Puritans of the City 
had long agitated for the suppression of all theatrical 
performances, whether in London or its environs. But 
the Privy Council stood by the players and declined to 
sanction the restrictive by-laws for which the Corporation 
from time to time pressed. The flames of the municipal 
agitation had burnt briskly, if without genuine effect, on 
the eve of Shakespeare’s arrival in London. The outcry 
gradually subsided, although the puritan susi)icions were 
not dead. After some years of comparative inaction the 
civic authorities inaugurated at the end of 1596 a fresh and 
embittered campaign against the jflayers. The puritanic 
Lord Cobham tlien entered on his short tenure of office as 
Lord Chamberlain. His predecessor Lord Hunsdon was a 
warm friend of the actors, and until his death the staunch 
patron of Shakespeare’s company. In the autumn of 
1596 Thomas Nashe, the dramatist and satirist, sadly 
wrote to a friend : ‘ The players are piteously persecuted 
by the lord mayor and aldermen, and however in their old 
Lord’s [the late Lord Hansdon’s] time they thought their 
state settled, ’tis now so uncertain they cannot build 
upon it.’ The melancholy prophecy soon seemed on 
perilous point of fulfilment. On July 28, 1597, the Privy 
Council, contrary to its wonted policy, ordered, at the 
Lord Mayor’s invitation, all playhouses within a radius of 
three miles to be pulled do^vn. Happily the Council was 
in no earnest mood. It suffered its drastic order to remain 
a dead letter, and soon bestowed on the profession fresh 
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marks of favour. Next year (February 19, 1697-8) the 
Council specifically acknowledged the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Lord Admiral's and the Lord Chamberlain's 
companies,^ and when on July 19, 1698, the vestry of 
St. Saviour’s parish, Southwark, repeated the City Cor¬ 
poration's protest and urged the Coijncil to suppress 
the playhouses on the Bankside, a deaf ear was turned 
officiaDy to the appeal. The Master of the Revels merely 
joined with two prominent members of the Council, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
in an endeavour to soften the vestry’s heart, not by 
attacking the offending theatres, but by arranging with 
the Southwark players to contribute to the support of the 
poor of the parish. The Council appeared to be delibe¬ 
rately treading paths of conciliation or mediation in the 
best interest of the players. None the less the renewed 
agitation of the Lord Mayor and his colleagues failed 
to abate, and in the summer of 1600 the Privy Council 
seemed to threaten under pressure a reversal of its com¬ 
placent policy. On June 22, 1600, the Council issued 
to the officers of the Corporation of London and to 
the justices of the peace of Middlesex and Surrey an 
order restraining ‘the immoderate use and 
company of playhouses and players.* Two 
acting companies—^tho Lord Admiral’s and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s—were alone to be suffered 
to perform in London, and only two playhouses 
were to be allowed, to continue work—one in Middlesex 
(the ‘ Fortune * in Cripplegate, Alleyn’s new playhouse 
then in course of building), and the other in Surrey (the 
‘ Globe ’ on the Bankside). The ‘ Curtain ’ was to be pulled 
down. All stage plays were to be forbidden ‘ in any 
common inn for public assembly in or near about the 
city,’ and the prohibition was interpreted to extend to the 


The Privy 
Council 
Order, 
June 22 , 
i6oo. 


1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1597-8, p. 327. The two companies were 
described as alono entitled to perform at Court, and * a third company * 
(which was not more distinctly named) was warned against enoroaching 
on their rights. 
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* private ’ playhouses of the Blackfriars and St. Paul's, 
Trhich were occupied by boy actors. The two privileged 
companies were, moreover, only to perform twice a week, 
and their theatres were to be closed on the Sabbath day, 
during Lent, and in times of ‘ extraordinary sickness ’ in 
or about the City.^ The contemplated restrictions were 
likely, if carried out, to deprive a large number of actors 
of employment, to drive others into the provinces where 
their livelihood was always precarious, and seriously to 
fetter the activities of the few actors who were specially 
excepted from the bulk of the new regulations. The 
decree promised Shakespeare’s company a certain relief 
from competition, but the price was high. Not only was 
their regular employment to be arbitrarily diminished, 
but they were to moke a humiliating submission to the 
vexatious prejudices of a narrow clique. 

Genuine alarm was created in the profession by the 
Privy Council’s action; but fortunately the sound and 
f uiy came to little. AVhat was the intention of the Council 
must remain matter for conjecture. It is certain that 
neither the municipal authorities nor the magistrates of 
Surrey and Middlesex, to all of whom the Privy Council 
addressed itself, made any attempt to put the stringent 
decree into operation, and the Privy Council was quite 
ready to let it sleep. All the London theatres that were 
already in existence went on their way unchecked. The 
inn-yards continued to bo applied to theatrical uses. 
The London companies saw no decrease in their numbers, 
and performances followed one another day after day 
without interruption. But so solemn a tlireat of legal 
interference bred for a time anxiety in the profession, 
and the year 1601 was a period of suspense among men 
of Shakespeare’s calling.^ 

* Acta of the Privy Couiicilf 1599-1600, pp. 396-8. 

^ On Dcoombor 31, 1601, tho Lords of the Council sent letters to tho 
Lord Mayor of London and to the magistrates of Surrey and Middlesex 
expressmg their suriiriw that no steps had yet boon ti^en to limit tho 
number of playhouses in accordance w ith * our order set down and 
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More calamitous was a temporary reyerse of fortune 
which Shakespeare’s company, in common with some 

other companies of adult actors, suffered, as 

TKa cftnfA * 

between century davimed, at the hands, not of 

adult fanatical enemies of the (!rama, but of play¬ 
boy actors - . _ , 

goers who were its avowed supporters. Iho 
company of boy actors recruited from*the choristers of 
the Chapel Royal, and known as "the Children of the 
Chapel,’ was in the autumn of 1600 firmly installed at the 
new theatre in Blackfriars, and near the some date a second 
company of boy actors, which was formed of the choristers 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, after a five years’ interval re¬ 
opened its private playhouse within the eathedial precincts. 
Through the winter season of 1600-1 the fortunes of the 
veterans, who occupied the public or ‘ common ’ stages of 
London, were put in jeopardy by the extravagant out¬ 
burst of public favour evoked by the performances of 
the two companies of boys. Dramatists of the first rank 
placed their services at the boys’ disposal. Ben Jonson and 
George Chapman, whose dramatic work was rich in comic 
strength, were active in the service of the Children of the 
Chapel at the Blackfriars theatre, while John Marston, 
a playwright who promised to excel in romantic tragedy, 
allow'cd his earliest and best plays to be intei'pretcd for 
the first time by the ‘Cliildren of Paules.’ The boy 
actors included in their ranks at the time performers of ex¬ 
ceptional promise. Three of the Chapel Children, Nathaniel 
Field, William Ostler, and John Undcrw’ood, who won their 
first laurels during the memorable season of 1 COO-1, joined 
in manhood Shakespeare’s company, while a fourth child 

prescribed about a year and a half since.’ But notliing followed 
during Shakospoaro’s lifctimo, and no more was hoard otliciolly of the 
Council’s order until 1619, when the Corporation of London called atten¬ 
tion to its practical abrogation at the same time as they directed tho 
suppression (which was not earned out) of tho Blackfriars theatre. 
All tho documents on this subject are printed from tho Privy Council 
Register by Halliwell-Philhpps, i. 307-9. They, aro well digested in 
Dr. V. C. Gildersleeve’s Government JSeguJalion of the Elizabethan Drama 
(New York, 1908, pp. 178 seq.) 
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Sliake- 
speare 
on the 
wintpr 
season 
i6oo-i 


actor of the period, Salathiel Pavy, who died prematurely, 
still lives in Ben Jonson’s pathetic elegy, where the poet 
plays with the fancy that the boy rendered old men’s parts 
so perfectly as to give Death a wrong impression of his 
true age. 

Many references in plays of the period bear witness 
to the loss of popular favour and of pecuniary profit which 
the boys’ triumphs cost their professional 
seniors. Ben Jonson, in his ‘ Poetaster,’ puts 
in the mouth of one of his characters ‘ Histrio, 
the actor,’ the statement that the winter 
of 1600-1 ‘hath made us all poorer than so 
many starved snakes.’ ‘ Nobody,’ adds the disconsolate 

player, ‘ comes at us, not a gentleman nor a-^ The 

most graphic account of the actors’ misfortunes figures 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ which was first 
sent to press in an imperfect draft in the year 1G02.2 
‘ The tragedians of the City,’ in vhom Hamlet was ‘ wont 
to take such delight,’ are represented as visiting Elsinore 
on a provincial tour. Hamlet expresses surprise that 
they should ‘ travel,’ seeing that the town brought 
actors greater ‘ reputation and ju-ofit ’ than the country. 
But the explanation is offered : 


Y’ faith, my lord, noveltio carries it away, 

For the ])rincipal publiko audience that 

Came to them [i.e. the old actors] arc turned to private playes 
And to the humours of children.® 


1 Poefanter, ed. Mallory, rv. lii. 345-7. 

® Only the First Folio Version of 1623 supplies Sliake.speare’s full 
comment on the subject: boo act n. sc. ii. 348-394. Both the First and 
the Second Quarto notice the mi8fortuno.s of the ‘ tragedians of the 
city ’ very briefly. To the ton linos which the quartos furnish the First 
Folio adds twenty. 

“ Tlieso linos are peculiar to the First Quarto. In the Second 
Quarto and in the First Folio they are replaced by the sentence * I think 
their ji.e. the old actors’] inhibition comes by the moans of the late 
innovation.’ Many commontatora follow Stoovens in interpreting the 
‘ late innovation ’ of the later Hanilet texts as the order of the Privy 
Council of Juno 1600, rostrioting the number of the London playhouses 
to two and otherwise prejudicing the a ctors’ freedom; but that order was 
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The public no longer (Hamlet learns) held the actors in 
* the same estimation * as in former years. There was no 
falling off in their efficiency, but they were out-matched 
by ‘ an aery [t.e. nest] of children, little eyases’ [».c. young 
hawks], who dominated the theatric&l world, and mono¬ 
polised public applause. ‘These are now the fashion,* 
the dramatist lamented, and he made th(S common players* 
forfeiture of popularity the text of a reflection on the 
flckleness of public taste : 

Hamlet. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Rosekcbantz. Ay, that they do, my lord, Hercules and his load too. 

Hamlet. It is not very strange; for iny uncle is King of Donmark, 
an4 those that would make mows at him while my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little.^ 

The difficulties of the actors in the public theatres 
were greatly accentuated by a heated controversy which 
burnt very briskly in 1601 among the drama- 
tisls, and involved Shakespeare’s company 
jonson’s and to some extent Shakespeare himself. 

litcrdTV 

contro- Tlie boys’ notoriety and success were signally 
15 X ^^601 increased by personal dissensions among the 
playwrights. As early as 1508 John Marston 
made a sharp attack on Ben Jonson's literary style, 
opening the campaign in his satire entitled ‘ The Scourge 
of Villanie,’ and quickly developing it in his play of 
‘ Histriomastix.’ Jonson soon retaliated by lampoon¬ 
ing Marston and his friends on the stage. Each pro¬ 
tagonist was at the time a newcomer in the Utcrary field, 
and the ch irgcs which they brought against each other 
nere no more heinous than that of penning ‘fustian* 
or of inventing awkw'ard neologisms. Yet they quickly 
managed to divide the playwrights of the day into two 
hostile camps, and public interest fastened on their reeri- 

novor put in force, and in no way affected the actors' fortunes. The 
First Quarto text makes it clear that ‘ tlio late innovation ’ to which the 
players’ misfortunes were assigned in tlio later texts was the ‘ noveliio ’ 
of the boys’ performances. ‘ Private plays ’ w'ore plays at private 
theatres—the class of playhouse to which both the Blookfriars and 
Paul’s theatres belonged (see p. C(»). 

‘ Hamlet, n. li. 349-64. 
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minations. Ben Jonson’s range of attack came to cover 
- dramatists, actors, courtiers, or citizens who either failed 
to declare themselves on his side or professed indifference 
to the quarrel. This war of personalities raged confusedly 
for three years, reaching its climax in 1601. Shake¬ 
speare’s company and both the companies of the boys 
were pressed by *one or the other party into the strife, 
and the intervention of the Children of the Chapel gave 
them an immense advantage over the occupants of rival 
stages. 


In the initial phases of the campaign Shakespeare’s 
company lent Jonson its countenance. The assault on 
‘ Histno- Jonson which Marston inaugurated in his book 
mastix/ of satires, he continued with the aid of friends 
in the play involving varied personal issues 
called ‘ Histriomastix or the Player Whipt.’^ The St. 
Paul’s boys, who were producing Marston’s serious dramatic 
work at the time, were apparently responsible for the early 
performances of this lumbering piece of irony. Jonson 
weightily retorted in 1569 in his comprehensive social 
satire of ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,* and 
Shakespeare’s company so far identified them- 
selves with the sensitive dramatist’s cause as 
to stage that comedy at the Globe theatre. 
‘ Every Man out of his Humour ’ proved the first of four 
pieces of artillery which Jonson brought into the field. 
But Shakespeare’s company w’as reluctant to be dragged 
further at Jonson’s heel, and it was the boys at Blackfriars 
who interpreted the rest of his controversial dramas to the 


^ This rambling review of the vices of contemporary society derided 
not only Bon Jenson's arrogance (m the character of Chrisoganus) 
but also adult actors generally with their patrons and their authors. 
Some of the shafts woro calculated to disparage Shakespeare’s company, 
tho best organised troop on the stage. The earliest extant edition 
of IhsirmnasHx is dated 1610. But internal evidence and a reference 
which Jonson made to it in his Every Man out of his Humour, 1699 
(Act ni. BO. i.), show it to have boon written in 1598. It is reprinted 
in Simpson’s School of Shakspere, ii. 1 seq. 
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huge delight of playgoers who welcomed the paradox of 
hearing Ben Jonson’s acrid humour on childish tongues. 
In his more or less conventional comedy of intrigue called 
‘The Case is Altered,* which the boys brought out in 
1509, four subsidiary characters, Antonio Balladino^ the 
pageant poet, Juniper a cobbler, Peter Onion groom of 
the hall, and Pacue a French page, were justly suspected 
of travestying identifiable men of letters. A year later, 
in 1600, Jonson won a more pronounced success when 
he caused the Children of the Giapel to pro- 
Revd?'^* duce at Blackfriars his ‘Cynthia's Revels,* 
an encyclopaedic satire on literary fashions 
and on the public taste of the day. There, under the 
Greek names of Amorphus, Asotus, Hedon, and Anaides, 
various literary foes were paraded as laughing-stocks. 
An ‘ Induction ’ to the play takes the shape of a pretended 
quarrel amongst three of the actor-children as to who 
shall speak the prologue. ‘By this light,’ the third 
child remarks with mocking self-depreciation, ‘ I wonder 
that any man is so mad to come and see these rascally 
tits play here ’ ^; but it is certain that the sting of Jonson’s 
taunts lost nothing on the boys’ precocious lips. 

There is some ground for assuming tliat the Children 
‘ Jack Paul’s replied without delay to ‘ Cynthia’s 

EntStain anonymous piece called ‘Jack 

ment/ i6oi. Drum’s Entertainment, or the Comedie of 

^ Antonio Balladino is a plain caricaturo of Anthony Mnnday, the 
industrious playtvright, and, although Marston’s features are not recog¬ 
nised with certainty m any of tho other ludicrous dramatis persoTuv, 
TIte Case is Altered was held to scoro heavily in Jonson’s favour 
in his figlit with Marston. According to tho title-page of the first 
edition (1609) tho piece was ‘ sundry times acted by the Children 
of the Blackfriers.’ It sooms to have been tho earliest piece of tho 
kind which was entrusted to tho Chapel boys’ tender mercies. vj ^ 

‘ The author, in tho person of Crites, one of the chai actors, slirewdly 
argues that fantastic vanity and futile self-coucoit are tho springs of 
all fashionable drama and poetry. Incidental compliments to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was represented as presiding ovar the literary revels 
in her familiar poetic name of Cynthia, increased the play’s vogue. 
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Pasquil,* where a story of intrigue is interwoven with 
mordant parodies of Jonaon’s foibles.^ Meanwhile the 
rumour spread that Marston and Dekker, who deemed 
themselves specially maligned by ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ 
were planning a bolder revenge at the Globe theatre. 
Jonson forestall^ the blow by completing within fifteen 
weeks a fourth ‘ comical satire ’ which he called ‘ Poetaster, 
or his arraignment.* This new attack, which 
*i6<n boys delivered at Blackfriars early in 1601, 

was framed in a classical mould.^ The main 
theme ® caustically presents the poet Horace as pestered by 
the importunities of the poetaster Crispinus and his friend 
Demetrius. Horace finally arraigned his two tormentors 
before Caesar on a charge of defamation, in that they had 
‘ taxed ’ him falsely of ‘ self-love, arrogancy, impudence, 
railing, and filching by translation.’ Virgil was summoned 
by Caesar to sit with other Latin poets in judgment on these 


^ In ‘ TJio Introduction ’ of Jack Drum's Entertainment, one of the 
children, pai'odying Jonson’s manner, promises the audience not to 
torment 

3:0m listening caroa 

With mouldio fopperies oi stale Pootne, 

Uripossiblo drie niastio actions. 

Elsewhere in the piece emphasis is laid on the gentility and refined 
manners of the audionco for which the St. Paul's boys cateiud, as com- 
]>ared with the roughness and boonsbness of the frequenters of the 
adult actors’ theatres. The success of the ‘ children ’ i.*! assigned to 
that advantage rather than to their histrionic superiority over the men. 
Jack Drum's Entertainment, which was published in 1601, would seem 
to ho the work of a critical onlooker of the pimdmg controversy who 
detected faults on both sides, but deemed .Jonson the chief offender. 
See reprint in Simpson’s School of Shukspere, ii. 109 et passim. 

® In the words of the prologue, Jonson 

clio^o Augustus C3Q^.ir’s tunes 
When wit and arts wore at tlicir height m Rome, 

To show that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great luoster-spirits did not a ant 
Detractors tlien or pnictiscrs against ILom. 

“ A subsidiary thread of interest was innocuously wrought out of 
the familiar tale of the poet Ovid’s amours and exile, while brisk 
skotolu's were furnished of Ovid’s literary contemporaries, Tibullus, 
Propertius, and other well-known Roman writora. 
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accusations. A triumphant acquittal of Horace follows, 
and the respondents are convicted of malicious Mbel. 
Demetrius admits the ofFence, whUe Crispinus, w^ho is sen¬ 
tenced to drink a dose of hellebore, vomits with Rabe¬ 
laisian realism a multitude of cacophonous words to which 
he has given literary currency. Although the identifica¬ 
tion of many of the personages of the ‘ Poetaster ’ is open 
to question, Jonson himself, Marston, and Dekkor stand 
confessed beneath the names respective!}^ of Horace, 
Crispinus, and Demetrius. In subsidiary scenes Histrio, 
an adult actor, was held up to scornful ridicule and else¬ 
where lawyers were roughly handled. Ben Jonson put 
little restraint on his temper, and the boys once again 
proved equal to their interpretative functions. 

Clumsy yet effective retaliation was provided without 
delay by the players of Shakespeare’s company. They 
‘ answered ’ Jonson and his ‘ company of horrible 
* Satiro- blackfryers ’ ‘ at their own weapons, by pro- 

masUx/ ducing after a brief interval a violent piece of 

‘detraction’ by Dekker called ‘Satiromastix, 
or the Untrussing of the Humourous Poet.’^ Amid an 
irrelevant story of romantic intrigue all the polemical 
extravagances of the ‘ Poetaster ’ were here parodied at 
Jonson’s expense with brutal coarseness. Jonson’s per¬ 
sonal appearance and habits were offensively analysed, 
and he was ultimately crowmed with a garland of stinging 
nettles, ‘The Children of Paul’s’—who were the per¬ 
sistent rival'’ of the Chapel Children—eagerly aided the 
men actors in this strenuous endeavour to bring Jonson 
to book. ‘ Satiromastix ’ was produced in the private 
playhouse of Paul’s soon after it appeared at the Globe.® 
The issue of this wide publicity was happier than might 


^ This pioco was licensed for the press on November 11, KJOl, 
which was probably near the date of its first jierlormanco. The 
epilogue makes a rofoionco to ‘ this cold weather.’ 

^ On the title-page of the first edition (1602)*jS'attromasn'x is stated 
to have ‘ bin presented publikely by the Right Honorable, the Lord 
Cbamborlaine his Seruants and priuatoly by tho^childron of Paules.’ 
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The end 
of the 
dramatists’ 
feud. 


have been expected. The foolish and freakish controversy 
received its deathblow. Jonson peacefully accepted a 
warning from the authorities to refrain from 
further hostilities, and his opponents readily 
came to terms with him. He was soon writing 
for Shakespeare’s company a new tragedy, 
(1603), in which Shakespeare played a part. 
Marston, in dignified Latin prose, dedicated to him his 
next play, ‘ The Malcontent ’ (1604), and the two gladiators 
thereupon joined forces with Chapman in the composition 
of a third piece, ‘ Eastward Ho * (1605).^ 

The most material effect of ‘ that terrible poeto- 
machia ’ (to use Dekker’s language) was to stimulate the 
vogue of the children. Playgoers took sides 
in the struggle, and their attention was for the 
•poeto- season of 1600-1 riveted, to the exclusion of 
topics more germane to their province, on the 
actors’ and dramatists’ boisterous war of personalities.^ 


^ Much ingenuiiiy has been oxponded on the interpretation of the 
many personal allusions scattered broadcast through the various plays 
in which the dramatic poets fought out their battle. Save in the few 
instances which are cited above, the application of the personal gibes 
is rarely quite certain. Bon Jonson would seem at times to have inten¬ 
tionally disguised his aim by crediting one or other subsidiary character 
in his plays with traits belonging to more persons than one. Nor did 
ho confine his attack to dramatists. Ho hit out freely at men who had 
offended him in all ranks and professions. The meaning of the con¬ 
troversial sallies has been very thoroughly discussed in IVlr. Josiah H. 
Fenniman’s The War of the Theatres (Senes in Philology, Literature and 
ArcluBology, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1897, iv. 3) and in his introduction 
to Ben Jonson’s Poetaster and Dekker’s Satiromastix in Belles-Lettres 
Series (1912), as well os by H. C. Hart in Notes and Queries, Series IX. 
vols. 11 and 12 passim, and in Bosooe A. Small’s *The Stage Quarrel 
between Ben Jonson and the so-oaUod Poetasters' in Forschungen zur 
Englischen Spraehe und Liiteratur, 1899. Useful reprints of tbe rare 
plays Histnomastix (1598) and Jack Drum's Erdertainment (1601) 
figure in Simpson’s School of Shakspere, but the conclusion regarding 
the poets’ warfare reached in the prefatory comments there is not very 
convincing. 

‘ Throughout the year 1601 offensive personalities seem to have 
infected all the London theatres. On May 10, 1601, the Privy Council 
called the attention of the Middlesex magistrates to the abuse covertly 
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It is not easy to trace Shakespeare’s personal course 
of action through this * war of high words ’—^which he 
stigmatised in ‘ Hamlet ’ as a * throwing about of brains.’ 
It is only on collateral incidents of the petty strife that 
he has left any clearly expressed view, but he obviously 
resented the enlistment of the children in the campaign 
of virulence. In his play ot ‘ Hamlet * the 
dramatist protested vigorously against the 
abusive speech which Jonson and his satellites 
contrived that the children’s mouths should 
level at the men actors of ‘ the common 
stages,* or public theati'cs. Rosencrantz declared that the 
children ‘so berattle [t.e. assail] the common stages—so 
they call them—that many wearing rapiers are afraid of 
goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither ’ [t.e. to the 
public theatres].^ Pursuing the theme, Hamlet pointed 
out that the writers who encouraged the precocious 
insolence of the ‘ child actors ’ did them a poor service, 
because W'hen the boys should reach men’s estate they 
would run the risk, if they continued on the stage, of the 


Shake¬ 
speare's 
references 
to the 
struggle. 


levelled by the actors of the * Curtain ’ at gentlemen ‘ of good desert 
and quality, and dirocted the magistrates to oxamino all plays before 
they were produced ’ {Privy Council Begisicr). Jonson subsequently 
issued an ‘ apologotical dialogue ’ (appended to printed copies of the 
Poetaster), in which ho somowhat truciilontly qualihod his hostihty to 
the players of the common stages : 

Now for tho players ’tis true I tax'd thm, 

Aad ; i but some, and those so sparingly 
■As all the rest might have sat still unqucbtionod, 

Bad they but had the wit or conscionco 

I'o think well of themselves. But impotent they 

Thought each man's vice belonged to their whole tribe; 

■hnd much good do it them. What they have done against me 
1 am not moved with, if it gave tlioiu moat 
Or got them clothes, 'tis well; tiiat was their end. 

Only amongst them 1 am sorry for 
Some better natures by the rest so drawn 
To nm m that vile line. 

* Jonson in Cynthia*s Bevels (Induction) applies tho term ‘ common 
stages ’ to tho public theatres. ‘ Goosoquillian ’ » tho ejiithet applied 
to Posthast, an actor-dramatist who is a character in Jitstrwmastxx 
(seu p. .'Ul supta). 
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same insults and neglect with which they now threatened 
their seniors. 

Haulet. What, are they children ? who maintains ’em ? how are 
they oacoted ? [t.e. paidfj. Will they pursue the quality [i.s. the actor’s 
Xirofession] no longer than they can sing ? will they not say afterwards, 
if they should grow Jhomselves to oommon players—as it is most like, if 
their means are no better—^their writers do them wrong, to make them 
exclaim against their own succession ? 

Rosemckantz. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides; 
and the nation holds it no sin to tarre [i.c. incite] them to controversy : 
there was, for a while, no money bid for argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cufis m the question. 

^MLET. Is it possible ? 

Guildenstern. 0, there has been much throwing about of brains ! 


Sliakcspeare was not alone among the dramatists in his 

emphatic expression of regret that the boys should have 

Thomas pressed into the futile warfare. Thomas 

Hrywood Heywood, the actor-playwright who shared his 

Shakespeare’s professional sentiments as wtdl as his profe^- 

protest. sional experiences, echoed Hamlet’s shrewd 

comments t^Iicn he wrote: ‘The liberty wliich some 

arrogate to themselves, committing their bitternessc, and 

liberall invectives against all estates, to the mouthes of 

children, supposing their juniority to be a priviledge for 

any rayJing, be it never so violent, I could advise all such 

to curb and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 

of discretion and government.’^ 

While Shakespeare tlius sided on enlightened grounds 

witli the adult actors in their professional competition with 

the bovs, he would seem to have watched Ben 

speare’s dis- Jonson’s personal strife both wit h fellow-authors 

interested Tj^qth actors in the serene spirit of a dis- 

attitude. 

interested spectator and to liave eschewed any 
partisan bias. In the prologue to ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
which he penned in 1003, he uarned las hearers, with 
obvious allusion to Bon Jenson’s battles, that he hesitated 
to identify himself with either actor or poet. 


' Hoyuood, Apology for Acti/m, 1012 (Sh. Soc.), p. 61. 
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Jonson had in his * Poetaster ’ put into the mouth of 
his Prologue the lines : 

If any muse why 1 saluto the stage. 

An armed Prologue; know, 'tis a dangerous age : 

Wherein, who writes, had need presetit hia scenes 
Fortie {old*proofe against the conjuring meanes 
Of base detractors, and illiterate apes, ^ 

That fill up Toomos m faire and formoll shapes. 

’Gainst these, have we put on tins foro’t defence 

In ‘ Troilus and Cressida * Shakespeare’s Prologue 
retorted : 

Hither am I come, 

A prologue arm’d, but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, but suited 
In like conditions as our argument. 


which began ‘ in the middle ’ of the Graeco-Trojan ‘ broils.* 
Passages in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster ’ suggest, moreover, 
that Shakespeare cultivated so assiduously an attitude of 
neutrality on the main issues that Jonson finally acknow¬ 
ledged him to bo qualified for the r6U of peacemaker. 
The gentleness of disposition with which Shakespeare was 
invariably credited by his friends would have well fitted 
him for such an office. Jonson, who figures in the ‘ Poet¬ 
aster ’ under the name of Horace, joins his friends, Tibullus 
Virgil m Gallus, in eulogising the woik and genius 

Jonson’s _ of another character, Virgil, and the terms 
oe as cr employed so closely resemble those 

which were popularly applied to Shakespeare that the 
jiraises of Viigil may be regarded as intended to apply 
to the great dramatist (act v. sc. i). Jonson points out 
that Virgil, by his penetrating intuition, achieved the 
great effects w'hich others laboriously sought to reach 
through rules of art: 

His learning labours not the school-liko gloss 
That most consists of echoing words and iorms . . . 

Nor any long or fai’-fotched oircumstanci'— 

Wrapt in the curious gonoraltios of arts— 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and fiist effects of arts. 

And fur his poesy, ’tis so lammod with life 
That it shall gather stiength of life with being, 

And hvQ heieafter, moio admit od than now. 
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Tibullus gives Virgil equal credit for having in his writings 
touched with telling truth upon every vicissitude of 
human existence: 

That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives 
That, o^uld a man remember but his lines, 

He should not touch at any serious point 
But be might breathe his spirit out of him.^ 


Finally, in the play, Virgil, at Caesar’s invitation, judges 
between Horace and his libellers, and it is he who ad¬ 
vises the administration of purging hellebore to Marston 
(Crispinus), the chief offender 

On the other hand, one contemporary witness has 
been held to testify that Shakespeare stemmed the tide 


* The Return 
from Par¬ 
nassus/ 1601 


of Jonson’s embittered activity by no peace¬ 
making interposition, but by joining his foes, 
and by administering to him, with their aid, 


much the same course of medicine which in the ‘ Poetaster * 


is meted out to his enemies. In the same year (1601) 
as the ‘ Poetaster ’ was produced, and before the literary 
war liad burnt itself out on the London stage, ‘ The 
Return from Parnassus ’—the last piece in a trilogy of 
plays—was ‘ acted by the students in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.’ It was an ironical review of the current life 
and aspirations of London poets, actors, and dramatists. 
In this piece, as in its two predecessors, Shakespeare 
received, both as a playwright and a poet, much com¬ 
mendation in his own name. ILs poems, even if one 
character held that they reflected somewJiat too largely 


* These expressions wore at any rate accepted as applicable to Shake¬ 
speare by the WTiter of the preface to the dramatist’s Troilua and Cressida 
(1009). The preface inoludes the sentences ; ‘ this author’s [x.c. Shake¬ 
speare's] comedies are so framed to the life, that they serve for the most 
oommon curamentanos of all the actions of our lives, showing such a 
dfjxteiity and power of wit.’ 

* The proposed identification of V irgil in the Poetaster with 
Chapman has little to recommend it. Chapman’s bterory work did 
not justify the oommondatiuns which uero bestowed on Virgil in the 
play. 
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‘love*8 lazy foolish laiiguishment,’ were hailed by others 
as the perfect expression of amorous sentiment. The actor 
Burbage was introduced in his own name instructing an 
aspirant to the actor’s profession in the part of Richaid 
the Third, and the familiar lines Trom Shakespeare’s 
play— 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York— 


were recited by the pupU as part of his lesson. Subse¬ 
quently, in a prose dialogue between Shakespeare’s fellow- 
actors Burbage and Kemp, the latter generally disparages 
university dramatists who are wont to air their classical 
learning, and claims for Shakespeare, his theatrical col¬ 
league, a complete ascendancy over them. ‘ Why, here’s our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all down [Kemp remarks] ; 
aye, and Ben Jonson, too. O! that Ben Jonson is a 
pestilent fellow. He brought up Horace, giving the poets 
a pill; but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him bewray his credit.* Burbage adds : 
‘ It’s a shrewd fellow indeed.* This perplexing passage 
has been held to mean that Shakespeare took a decisive 
part against Jonson in the controversy with Marston, 
Dekker, and their friends. But such a conclusion is 
nowhere corroborated, and seems to be con¬ 
futed by the eulogies of Virgil in the ‘ Poetaster ’ 
and even by the general handling of the theme 
in ‘Hamlet.’ The words quoted from ‘The 
Return from Parnassus ’ may well be incapable of a literal 
interpretation. Probably the ‘ purge * that Shakespeare 
was alleged by the author of ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ 
to have given Jonson meant no more than that Shake¬ 
speare had signally outstripped Jonson in popular esteem. 
^ the author of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ he had just proved his 
command of topics that were peculiarly suited to Jonson’s 
classicised vein,^ and had in fact outrun his churlish 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
alleged 
* purge ’ 


’ The most scomfuL criticism that Jonson » known to have pasi'ed 
c n any composition by Shakespeare was aimed at a passage m Juhun 

2 a 
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comrade on his own ground. Shakespeare was, too, on 
the point of dealing in a new play a crushing blow at the 
pretensions of all who reckoned themselves his masters. 

Soon after the production of ‘Julius Caesar* Shake¬ 
speare completed the first draft of a tragedy which finally 
left Jonson and all friends and foes lagging far 
behind him in reputation. This new exhibition 
of the force of his genius re-established, too, 
the ascendancy of the adult actors who interpreted his 
work, and tlie boys’ supremacy was jeopardised. Early 
in the second year of the seventeenth century Shake¬ 
speare produced ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ that piece of his which most 
kindled English hearts.’ 

As in the case of so many of Shakespeare’s plots, the 
story of his Prince of Denmark was in its main outlines of 
ancient origin, was well known in contemporary Prance, 
and had been turned to dramatic purpose in England 
before he dealt with the theme. 'Hie rudimentary tale 

CmaWf and as Jonaem’s attack is barely justifiable on literary grounds, 
it is fair to assume that the play was distasteful to him from other 
oonsidorations. ‘ Many times,’ Jonson wrote of Shakespeare m his 
Timber, ‘ beo fell into those things [which] could not escape laughter: 
As when hee said in the person of Ceeaar, ono speaking to him [i.e. 
CsDsar]: Cataa/r, thou dost me wrong. Heo [t.c. Caesar] replyod : Cceaar 
did never wrong, butt with juat cause . and such like, which were 
ridiculous.’ Jonson dorisivoly quoted the same passage in the Induc¬ 
tion to The Staple of Newt (1625). ‘ Cry you mercy, you did not wrong 
but with just causo.’ Possibly the words that were ascribed by Jonson 
to Shakesiware’s character of Cmaar appeared in the original version of 
the play, but owing perhaps to Jonson’s captious cnticism they do not 
tiguro in the Folio version, the solo version that has reached us. The only 
words ibore that correspond with Jonson’s quotation are Caesar’s remark: 
Know, Ctesar doth not nro'u;, nor without causa 
Will he bo satisfied 

(in. 1 . 47-8) The rhythm and sense seem to require the remseition 
after the word ‘ wrong ’ of the phrase ‘ but with just cause,’ which 
Jonson needlessly reprobated. Leonard Digges (1688-1635), one of 
Sli.ikospcare’s admiring critios, emphasises the superior popularity in 
the theatre of Shakespeare’s Juliua Cceaar to Ben Jonson’a Bozoad 
play of Catiline, in his eulogistic lines on Shakespeare (published after 
Diggus's death in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's Poems) ; see p. .591 

n 2 infm 
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of a prince’s vengeance on an uncle who has slain his 
royal father is a mediaeval tradition of pre-Christian 


The 

Danish 

legrad. 


Denmark. As early as the thirteenth century 
the Danish chronicler, §axo Grammaticus, 
embodied Hamlet’s l^endary history in his 


‘ Historia Danica,' which was first printed^ in 1514. Saxo’s 
unsophisticated and barbaric narrative found in 1570 a 


place in ‘Les Histoiros Tragiques,’ a French miscellany 


of translated legend or romance by Pierre de Belieforest.^ 


The French collection of talcs w'as familiar to Shake¬ 


speare and to many other dramatists of the day. No 
English translation of Belleforest’s French version of 
Hamlet’s history seems to have been available when 
Shakespeare attacked the theme.^ But a dramatic adap¬ 
tation was already at his disposal in his own tongue. 

The primordial Danish version of the ‘ Hamlet ’ story, 
which the French rendering literally follows, is a relic 
of heathenish barbarism, and the dramatic 

Toe bar- 

barism of processes of purgation which Shakespeare per- 
the legend. ^.©re clearly begun by another hand. 

The pretence of madness on the part of the young prince 
who seeks to avenge his father’s murder is a central 
feature of the fable in all its forms, but in the original 
version the motive develops without much purpose in a 
repulsive enviromnent of unqualified brutality. Horwen- 
dill. King of Denmark, the father of the hero Amleth, was 
according to Saxo craftily slain in a riot by his brother 
Fengon, who thereupon seized the crown and married 
Geruth the hero’s mother. In order to protect himself 


^ Histoire No. cvui. Cf. Gericke uud Max Molike, Handet-Qtiellen, 
Leipzig, 1881 Saxo Grammaticus’s Hiatoria Danxea, bks. i.-ix., 
appeared in an English translation by Prof. Oliver Elton with an 
introduction by Prof. York Powell in 1894 (Folklore Soo. vol. 33). 
Hamlet’s story was absorbed into Icelandic mythology; of. Ambalea 
Saga, ed. by Prof. Israel GoUanoz, 1898. 

• The Histone of Hamblett, an English prose translation of B(>llefore8t, 
appeared in 1608 It was doubtless one of many tributes to the interest 
in the topic which Shakeepearo’s drama stimulated among his fellow- 
countrymen. 


2 A 2 
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against the new King’s malice, Amleth, an only child 
who has a foster-brother Osric, deliberately feigns mad¬ 
ness, without very perceptibly affecting the situation. The 
usurper suborns a beautiful maiden to tempt Amleth at 
the same time as she tests the genuineness of his malady. 
Subsequently his mother is induced by King Fengon to 
pacify Amleth’s iears; but in the interview the son brings 
home to Geruth a sense of her infamy, after he has slain 
in her presence the prying chamberlain of the court. 
Amleth gives evidence of a savagery, which harmonises 
with his surroundings, by dismembering the dead body, 
boiling the fragments and flinging them to the hogs to 
eat. Thereupon the uncle sends his nephew to England 
to be murdered; but Amleth turns the tables on his 
guards, effects their death, marries the English King’s 
daughter, and returns to the Danish Court to find his 
funeral in course of celebration. He succeeds in setting 
fire to the palace and kills his uncle ^\hile he is seeking 
to escape the flames. Amleth finally becomes King of 
Denmark, only to encounter a fresh series of crude mis¬ 
adventures which issue in liis violent death. 

Much reconstruction was obviously imperative before 
Hamlet’s legendary experiences could be converted into 
tragedy of however rudimentary a type. Shakespeare was 
spared the pains of applying the first spade to the unpro¬ 
mising soil. The first Elizabethan play which presented 
Hamlet’s tragic fortunes has not survived, save possibly 
in a few fragments, which are imbedded in a piratical 
and crudely printed first edition of Shakespeare’s later 
play, as well as in a free German adaptation of somewhat 
mysterious origin.^ But external evidence proves that 

‘ See p. 363 infra. Der Beatrafte Brudermord, oder Prinz Hamlet aus 
Dannemark, the Gronnan piece, wiiich seems to preserve fragments of the 
ddfj^Hamletf was first printed^m Berlin in 1781 from a MS. in the 
Drtwdcn librai}, dated 1710. The drama onginally belonged to the reper¬ 
tory of one of the English companies tourmg early m Germany. The 
crude German play, while apparently based on the old Hamlet, bears 
many signs of awkward revision m the light of Shakespeare's subsequent 
version. Much ingenuity has been devoted to a discussion of the precise 
relations of Der Bestrafle Brudermord to tho Fust Quarto and Second 
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an old piece called ‘ Hamlet ’ was in existence in 1689— 
soon after Shakespeare joined the theatrical profession. 

In that year the pamphleteer Tom Nashe 
The old credited a writer whom he called * English 
Seneca * with the capacity’of penning ‘ whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls of tragical speeches.* 
Nashe’s ‘ English Seneca ’ may be safelj^ identified with 
Thomas Kyd, a dramatist whose bombastic and melo¬ 
dramatic ‘Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamentable 
end of Don Horatio and Bel-Imperia, with the pittiful 
death of olde Hieronimo,’ was written about 1586, and 
held the breathless attention of the average Elizabethan 
playgoer for at least a dozen years.^ Kyd’s ‘ Spanish 
Tragedie * anticipates with some skill the leading motive 
and an important part of the machinery of Shake- 
speare*s play. Kyd’s hero Hieronimo seeks to avenge 
the murder of his son Horatio in much the same 
spirit as Shakespeare's Prince Hamlet seeks to avenge 
his father’s death. Horatio, the friend of 
authorship Shakespeare’s Hamlet, is called after the 
victim of Kyd’s tragedy. Hieronimo, more¬ 
over, by way of testing his suspicions of those whom he 
believes to be his son Horatio's murderers, devises a 
play the performance of which is a isrucial factor in the 
development of the plot. A ghost broods over the whole 
action in agreement with the common practice of the Latin 
tragedian Seneca. The most distinctive scenic devices of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy manifestly Jay within the range 
of Kyd’s dramatic faculty and experience. The Danish 

Quarto texts of Shakespeare’s Ilamht, as woU as to tho old lost play. 
(See A. Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany, ov hoq.; 237 soq ; (iustav 
Tanger m the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxm. f>p. 224 soq.; Wilhelm 
Creizenach in Modern Phildogy, Chicag<), 1904-5, ii 249-200; and 
M. Ulakemoro Evans, ibxd, ii. 433'-44*.) ) 

* According to Dokkor’s Satiromaslu, Don Jousun liimHuU played 
tho part of Hierommo in The Spanish Tragedie on a jirovinoial tour, 
when he first joined the profossion In 1002 .Jonson made * additions ’ 
to Kyd’s popular piece, and thus tried to s(*cur0 fur it a fresh lease 
of life. (Kyd’s Works, ed. Boas, lxxxiv-\.) The supeiior triumph of 
tSbakespoaro’s Hamlet in tho same season in ay well have been regarded 
by Junson’s foes as anothci ‘ purging piii ’ for him. 
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legend knew nothing of the ghost or the interpolated 
play. There is abundant external proof that in one scene 
of the lost play of ‘ Hamlet ’ the ghost of the hero's 
father exclaimed ‘ Hamlet, revenge.’ Those words, indeed, 
deeply impressed the playgoing public in the last years 
of the sixteenth century and formed a popular catch- 
phrase in Elizabethan speech long before Shakespeare 
brought his genius to bear on the Danish tale. Kyd may 
justly be credited with the first invention of a play of 
" Hamlet ’ on the tragic lines which Shakespeare’s genius 
expanded and subtilised.^ 

The old ‘ Hamlet ’ enjoyed in the London theatres 
almost as long a spell of favour as Kyd’s ‘ Spanish 
Revivals Tragedie.’ On June 9, 1594, it was revived at 
of the old the Newington Butts theatre, when the Lord 
Hamlet Chamberlain’s men, Shakespeare’s company, 
were co-operating there with the Lord Admiral’s men.* 
A little later Thomas Lodge, in a pamphlet called * Wits 
Miserie ’ (1596), mentioned ‘ the ghost which cried so miser¬ 
ably at the Theater like an oistcr wife Hamlet revenge,'* 
Lodge’s words suggest a fresh I’cvival of tlie original 
piece at the Shoreditch playhouse. In the ‘ Satiromastix ’ 
of 1601 the blustering Captain Tucca mocks Horace 
(Ben Jonson) with the sentences: *My name’s Hamlet 
Revenge ; thou hast been at Parris Garden, hast not ? ’ * 
Dekker’s gibe implies yet lanother revival of the old 


^ Shakospoare olsowhcrp shows acquaintance with Kyd’s work. He 
places in the mouth of Kit Sly in The Taming of the Shrew the current 
catch-phrase * Go by, Joroiuniy,’ which owed ita currency to words in 
The Spanish Tragedie. Shakespeare, too, quotes verbatim a line from the 
same piece in Much Ado about Nothing (i. i. 271): * In time the savage 
bull doth bear the yoke ’; but Kyd practically borrowed that hne from 
Watson’s Pasaionaie Centurie (No. xlvii.), where Shakespeare may 
ha\ e met it first. 

> Henslowo’s Diary, od Greg, ii 104. 

® Horace [i c. .lonson] r(‘|)lic.s that he has played ‘Zulziman’ at 
Pans Gardim ‘ Soliman ’ is the name of a character in the interpolated 
]>lay scene of The Spanish Tragedie and also of the hero of another of 
Kyd’s tragedies —Sohman and Verseda. 
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tragedy in 1601 at a third playhouse—the Paris Garden 
theatre. 

There is little reason to doubt that Shakespeare^s new 
interpretation of the popular fable was first acted at the 
Therecep- Ulobe theatre in the early*winter of 1602, not 
of long after the polemical * Satiromastix ’ hod 
speare’s nm its couTse on the same boards.^ Burbage 
tragedy created the title rSk of the Prince of Denmark 
with impressive effect; but the dramatic triumph was as 
warmly acknowledged by readers of the piece as by the 
spectators in the playhouse. An early appreciation is 
extant in the handwriting of the critical scholar Gabriel 


^ Tuoca'a scornful mention of ‘ Hamlet' in SaUromastix was uttered 
on Shakespeare's stage by a fellow-aotor m November 1001. Tuoca'a 
words presume that only the old play of Hamlet was then in existonoe, 
and that Shakespeare’s own j)lay on the subject had not yet seen the 
light. The dramatist's fellow-players scored a very pronounced succosa 
with the production of Shakespeare’s piece, and it was out of the question 
that they should make its hero’s name a term of rejiroach after they 
had produced Shakespeare’s tragedy. Some difficulty as to the date is 
suggested by the statement in all the printed versions of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet^ beginning with the first quarto of 1603, that ‘ the tragedians 
of the city ’ had been lately forced to ' travel ’ in the country through 
the menacing rivalry of the boy actors in London. No positive evidence 
is at hand to prove any unusual provincial activity on the part of 
Shakespeare’s company or any other company of men actors during 
the seasons of 1600 or of 1601. Such partial research in municijial records 
as has yet boon undertaken gives no specific indication that Shakespeare’s 
company was out of London between 1597 and 1602, although throe 
unspecified compamos of actors are shown by the City Chamberlain’s 
accounts to have visited Oxford in 1601. But the aocussibhi knowledge 
of the men a'^tors* prqvmcial experience is too fragmentary to olTor 
safe guidance as to their periods of absence from Lomlon. (Sec p 8J 
!tupra.) Examination of municiiial records has sIkhI much light on 
actors* country tours. But the researeh has not yet been e.\haiiHt>iv(\ 
The municipal archives ignore, moreover, the men’s practice of per¬ 
forming at country fairs and at country houses, and few clues to 
such engagements survive. The absence of recorded testimony is nut 
therefore oonclusive evidence of the failure of itinerant playors to 
give provincial performances dunng this or tliat season or in this or 
that place. Shakespeare’s iraplicatiun that the loading adult actors 
were much out of London in the course of the years 16U0-i is in thc^ 
oiroumstances worthier of acoeptanco than* any mferonoo from 
collateral negative premisses 
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Harvey. Soon after the play was made accessible to 
readers, Harvey wrote of it thus : * The younger sort takes 
Gabriel i^uch delight in Shakespeares Venus & Adonis : 
Harvey’s but his Lucrece, & his tragedie of Hamlet, 
comment. pjince of‘Henmarke, haue it in them, to please 
the wiser sort.’ ^ Many dramatists of repute were soon 
echoing lines frofti the successful piece, while familiar 
reference was made to ‘ mad Hamlet ’ by the pamphleteers. 
In the old play the ghost had excited popular enthusiasm ; 
Anthony Shakespeare’s tragedy the personality of 

Scoioker’s the Prince of Denmark rivettid public atten- 
notice In 1604 one Anthony Scoloker pubb'shed 

a poetical rhapsody called ‘ Daiphantus or the Passions 
of Loue.’ In an eccentric appeal ‘ To the Reader ’ the writer 
commends in general terms the comprehensive attractions 


^ Tho prociso date at which Gabriel Harvey penned these sentenoos 
IB difficult to determine. They figure in a long and disjointed senes 
of autograph comments on current literature which Harvey inserted 
in a copy of Spoght’s edition of Chaucer pubhshed in 1598 (see Gabriel 
Harvey’s Marginalia, ed G. C Moore Smith, pp. 232-3). Throughout tho 
voluiiiellarvey scattered many manuscrijit notes, and on the title-page 
and on tho last page of the printed text he attached the date 1598 to his 
own signature, suflicioiit ])roof that he acquired the book in the year of its 
publication. There is no ground for assuming that Harvey's mention 
of IlanUct was made in the same year. Francis Mores failed to include 
Ilamlct in tho full list of Shakespeare’s successful plays w Inch he supplied 
late in 1598 in his Palladis Tamta ; and Harvey, who was through life 
in the habit of scribbling m the margin of his books, clearly annotated 
his Spoght’s Chaucer at idle hours in tho course of various yenrs. Little 
whioh IS of strict chionological portinonco is dcducible from the dates of 
publioation of tho poetical works, whioh ho strings together in tho long 
note containing tho reforonoo to Hamlet. One senii'uoo * Tho Eai'lc of 
Kssex much ooinmondos Albion’s England ’ might suggest at a first glance 
that Harvey was writing at any rate bofoio February 1601, when the Earl 
of Essex was ezeoutod. Yet much of the context makes it plain that 
Harvey usee the present tense m the histone fashion. In a later sentence 
ho includes in a list of * our flourishing metricians ’ tho poet Watson, who 
WAS dead m 1592. He wrote of Watson in the present tense long after 
tho poet ceased to live. A succeeding laudatory mention of John Owen s 
Sew Epigrams which v/orefmt publisht'd in 1600 supports the inforonco 
that Harvey penned his note several years after Speght’s Chaucer 
was acquired. Ho light is thoroforo tlirowm by Harvey on the precise 
date of the composition or of tho iirst ]ier{oriuanco of Shakespeare's 
JJamlel. Harvey’s cojiy of Speght's Chaucer (1598) was m the eighteenth 
century in tho iiossossion of Dr. Thomas l’oic\ Bishop of Dromore. 
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of ‘ friendly Shakespeare’s tragedies ’; as for the piece of 
writing on which he was engaged he disavows the hope 
that it should ‘ please all like prince Hamlet,' adding some¬ 
what ambiguously * then it were to be fe|kred [it] would run 
mad.' In the course of the poem which follows the 
* Epistle,’ Scoloker, describing the maddening effects of 
love, credits his lover with emulating Hamlet’s behaviour. 
He 

Puts off his olothoB; his shut he only wears 

Much like 

Parodying Hamlet’s speech to the players, Scoloker’s 
hero calls ‘ players fools ’ and threatens to ’ learn them 
action.'^ Thus as early as 1604 Shakespeare’s recon¬ 
struction of the old play was rcceivins explicit marks of 
popular esteem. 

The bibliography of Shakespeare’s * Hamlet ’ offers a 
puzzling problem. On July 26, 1602, ‘ A Book called the 
The pro- Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as it 
biem of Its was lately acted by the Lord Chamberlain 
publication Servants,’ was entered on the Stationers’ 

Company’s Registers by the printer James Roberts, and 
it was published in quarto next year by N[ icholas] L[ing] 
and John Trundell.- The title-page ran : ‘ The Tragicall 

George Steepens, in his edition of Shakespearo 1773, cited the manuscript 
note respecting Hamlet while the book formed part of Bishop Percy’s 
hbrary, and Malone commented on Htcevons’s transcript in letters to 
Bishop Percy and m his Vanorum edition, 1H21, ii. 369 (cf. HalliwoU- 
Phillipps, Memoranda on Hamlet, 1879, pp. 40-9). The volume, which 
was for a long time assumed to be destroyed, now belongs to Miss Meade, 
great-granddaughter of Bishop Percy. The whole of Harvey’s note is 
reproduced in facsimile and is fully annotated in Gabriel Harvey's 
Marginalta, cd. G. G. Moore Smith (Stratford-on-Avon, 1913). 

* Sooloker’s work w'os reprinted by Dr. Grosuit m JSSC. 

‘ Although James Roberts obtained on July 26,1002, the Stationers’ 
Company's license fur the publication of Hamlet, and although he 
printed the Second Quarto of 1604, ho had no hand in the First Quarto 
of 1603, which was m all regards a piracy Us chief promoter was 
Nicholas Ling, a bookseller and xiublisher, not a i/nnter, who had 
taken up his freedom as a stationer in 1679, and was called into the 
livery in 1598. He was himself a man of loticrs, having designed a 
senes of collected aphorisms m four volumes, of which the second was 
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Historic of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shake-speare. As it hath beone diuerse times acted by his 
The First Highnesse Seruants in the Cittie of London 
Quarto. as also in the two Uniuersities of Cam- 

bridge and Oxford, and elsewhere.’ The Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants were not known as *His High¬ 
nesse seruants ’—the designation bestowed on them on the 
title-page—before their formal enrolment as King James’s 
players on May 19, 1603.^ It was therefore after that 
date that the First Quarto saw the light.^ 

The First Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ was a surreptitious issue, 
'rhe text is crude and imperfect, and there is little doubt 

The defects *'^*’'* P*'®P®''red from shorthand notes 

of the First taken from the actors’ lips during an early 

Quarto performance at the theatre. But the dis¬ 
crepancies between its text and that of more authentic 

editions of a later date cannot all be assigned to the 
incompetence of the ‘ copy ’ from which the printer 


the well-known PaUadis Tamm (1698) by Francis Ideres. Ling compiled 
and published both the first volume of the series called Politeupheuia 
(1697), and the third called Wtl's TJieatre of the Ltttk World (1599). 
In 1607 he temporarily acquired some interest in the publication of 
Shakespeare's Love'a Labour's Lost and liomeo and Juliet (Arber, iii. 
337, 366). With Ling there was associated in the unprincipled ventnre 
of the First Quarto of Hamid, John Trundell, a stationer of small 
account. He took up his freedom as a stationer on October 29,1597, 
but the Hamid of 1603 was the earliest volume on the title-page of 
which ho figured. He had no other coimoction with Shakespeare’s works. 
Ben Jonson derisively introduced Tnindell’s name os that of a notonous 
dealer in broadside ballads mto Every Man in his Humour (i. li. 63 
folio edition, 1616). The printer of the First Quarto, who is unnamed 
on the titlo-pago, has boon identified with Valentine Simmes, who 
was often in difficulties for unliconsod and irregular printing. But 
Simmes had much oxjierienco in printing Shakespeare’s plays; from 
hiB press came the First Quartos of Richard 111 (1597), Richard II (1697), 
2 Henry IV (1600), and Much Ado (1600). (Of. Pollard, Shakespeare 
folios and Quartos, 1909, pp. 73 seq.; Mr. H. R. Plomer in Library, 
April 1906, pp. 153-5.) 

^ See p. 371 infra. 

^ The further statement on the title-page, that the piece was acted 
not only in the City of London but at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is perplexmg. At both Oxford and Cambridge the academic 
authorities did all they could, from 1580 onwards, to prevent performances 
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worked. The numerous divergences touch points of 
construction which are beyond the scope of a reporter 
or a copyist. The transcript followed, however lamely, 
a draft of the piece which was radically revised before 
‘ Hamlet * appeared in print again. * 

The First Quarto furnishes 2143 lines—scarcely half 
as many as the Second Quarto, which*^' gives the play 
Shakes- substantially its accepted form. Several of 
peare's first ihc characters appear in the First Quarto under 
rough draft, names; Polonius is called Corambis, 

Reynaldo Montano.^ Some notable speeches—‘To be or 
not to be ’ for example—appear at a difiorent stage of 
the action from that which was finally allotted them. One 
scene (11.1247-82) has no counterpart in other editions; 
there the Queen suffers herself to be convinced by Horatio 
of her second husband's infamous character; in signal 
conflict with her attitude of mind in the subsequent 
version, she acknowledges 

treason m hie [t.e. King Claudius’s] loukes 
That Boem’d to sugar or’e faw villanio. 

Through the last three acts the rhythm of the blank verse 
and the vocabulary are often reminiscent of Kyd’s acknow¬ 
ledged. work,2 and lack obvious affinity with Shakespeare’s 

by the touring companies within the University procmets. Tho Vice- 
Chancellor made it a practice to bribe visiting actors with sums varying 
from ton to forty shillings to refrain from playing. Tho municipal ofifioors 
did not, however, share the prejudice of their academic neighbours, 
and according to tho accounts of the City Chamberlain, as many as 
three companies, which the documents unluckily omit to specify indi¬ 
vidually by name, gave performances m tho City of tJxford during tho 
year 1600-1. It was only the towns of Oxford and Cambridge and 
not the umversities themselves which could have given Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet an early welcome. Tho misrepresentation on the title-page 
IS in keeping with tho general inaccuracy of tho First Quarto text. 
(See F. S. Boas. ‘ Hamlet at tlie Universities ’ in Fortnightly Hevietc, 
August 1613, and his University Drama, 1014.) 

^ Osne is only known as ‘ A Braggart Gentleman * and Francisco 
‘ A sentinel,’ but bore the shorthand uototakor may have failed to 
catch the specific names. 

■ Kyd’s Works, od. Boas, pp. xii-liv—‘The Ui-Hamlet’; cf. C. 
Sariazin, ‘ Fnt&tchung der Hamlot-liagodic lo AvtjUa xii-iv. 
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style. The collective evidence suggests that the First 
Quarto presents with much typographical disfigurement 
Shakespeare’s first experiment with the theme. His design 
of a sweeping recoi^truction of the old play was not fully 
worked out, and a few fragments of the original material 
were suffered for the time to remain.^ 

A revised edition of Shakespeare’s work, printed from a 
far more complete and accurate manuscript, was published 
in 1604. This quarto volume bore the title : ‘ The Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, by William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, according to the true and p^ect 
coppic.’ The printer was I[ame8] R[oberts] and the 
publisher N[ichola8] L[mg].* The concluding words— 

The Second * according to the true and perfect coppie ’— 
guarto, of the title-page of the Second Quarto authori- 
tatively stamped its predecessor as surreptitious 
and unauthentic. A second impression of the Second 
Quarto of ' Hamlet’ bore the date 1605, but was otherwise 
unaltered. Ling, the publisher of the First Quarto, and 

^ No other theory fits the conditioDB of the problem. Both onuesiona 
and intorpolatiocs make it clear that the traosenber of the First Quarto 
was not dependent on Shakespeare’s final version, nor is there ground 
for crediting the transenber with the abihty to foist by his own initiative 
reminiscenoos of the old piece on a defective shorthand report of 
Shakospearo’s complete play. An internal discrepancy of construction 
which Shakespeare’s later version failed to remove touches the death 
of Ophelia. According to the Queen’s familiar speech (iv. vii. 107-^4) 
the girl is the fatal victim of a pure accident. The bough of a willow 
tree, on which she rests while serenely gathenng wild flowers, snaps and 
flings her into the brook whore she is drowned. Yet in the scene of her 
burial all the references to her death assume that she committed suicide. 
It looks as if in the old play Ophelia took hur own life, and that while 
Shakospoare altered her mudo of death in act iv. sc. vii. ho failed to 
reconcile with the change the comment on Ophelia’s end in act v. so. i. 
which echoed the original drama. 

* The iirinter of the Second Quarto, James Roberts, who hold the 
Stationers’ Company’s license of July 26, 1602, for the pubhoation of 
HamUtf had clearly come to terms with Nicholas Lang, the piratical 
publisher of the First Quarto, lioborts, who was pnntor and publisher 
of * tho players’ bills,’ had been conoerned in IGOO in the publication of 
T%lu» Androntcus (see p. 1^1), of The Merchant of Ventee (see p. 136 n.), 
and of A Midsummer Night's Dream (see p. 231 n.}. Ho also obtained a 
license for the publication of Troilus and Vreastda in 1603 (sec p. 367). 
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not Roberts, the original licensee and printer of the Second 
Quarto, would seem to have been recognised as owner of 
copyright in the piece. On November 19, 1607, there was 
transferred, with other literary property, to a difierent 
publisher, John Smethwick, ‘ A booke called Hamlet . . . 
Whiche dyd belonge to Nicholas Lynge.* ^ Smethwick 


published a Fourth Quarto of ' Hamlet* in 1611 as well 
as a Fifth Quarto whicli was undated. Both follow the 
guidance of the Second Quarto. The Second Quarto is 
carelessly printed and awkwardly punctuated, and there 
are signs that the ' copy ’ had been curtailed for acting 
purposes. But the Second Quarto presents the fullest of 
all extant versions of the play. It numbers nearly 4000 
lines, and is by far the longest of Shakespeare’s dramas.* 
A third version (long the textus receplus) figured in the 
Folio of 1623. Here some hundred lines which are wanting 

The First quortos appear for the first time. The 

Folio Folio’s additions include the full account of 
Version. quarrel between the men actors and the 

boys, and some uncomplimentary references to Denmark 
in the same scene. Both these passages may weU have 
been omitted from the Second Quarto of 1604 in deference 
to James I’s Queen Anno, who was a Danish princess 
and an active patroness of the * children-players.* At 
the same time more than two hundred lines which figure 
in the Second Quarto are omitted from the Folio. Among 
the deleted passages is one of Hamlet’s most characteristic 
soliloquies (‘ How all occasions do inform against me ’) 
wdth the preliminary observations which give him his cue 
(IV. iv. 9-66). The Folio text clearly followed an acting 
copy which had been abbreviated somewhat more draS' 
tically than the Second Quarto and in a different fashion.® 


^ Statwnerfi’ Company's Megtsters, t^d. Arl>er, lii. 365. 

* Hamlet is thus some three hundred linos longer than Richard III 
—the play by Shakespeare that approaches it most closely in numencal 
strength of lines. 

“ Cf. Hamlet —pandlel texts of the First and Second Quarto, and 
First Foho—ed. Wilhelm Vietor, Marburg, 1891; The Devonshire HamleU, 
I860, parallol texts of the two quartos edittHl by Mr. Sam Timmins 
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But the printers did their work more accurately than 
their predecessors. A collation of the First Folio with 
the Second Quarto is essential to the formation of a satis¬ 
factory text of th^ play. An endeavour of the kind was 
first made on scholarly lines by Lewis Theobald in * Shake¬ 
speare Restor’d (1726). Theobald’s text, with further em¬ 
bellishments by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Edward Capell, and 
the Cambridge editors of 1866, is now generally adopted. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ has since its first production 
attracted more attention from actors, playgoers, and 
readers of all capacities than any other of his 
p^™SIty plays. From no piece of literature have so 
°Hainiet’ phrases passed into colloquial speech. 

Its world-wide popularity from its author’s day 
to our own, when it is as warmly welcomed in the theatres 
of France and Germany as in those of the British Empire 
and America, is the most striking of the many testimonies 
to the eminence of Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct. 
The old barbarous legend has been transfigured, and its 
coarse brutalities are sublimated in a new atmosphere of 
subtle thought. At a first glance there seems little in 
the play to attract the uneducated or the unreflecting. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ is mainly a psychological effort, 
a study of the reflective temperament in excess. The 
action develops slowly; at times there is no movement 
at all. Not only is the piece in its final shape the longest 
of Shakespeare’s dramas, but the total length of Hamlet’s 
speeches far exceeds that of those allotted by Shake¬ 
speare to any other of his characters. Humorous and 
quite original relief is effectively supplied to the tragic 
theme by the garrulities of Polonius and the rustic 
grave-diggers. The controversial references to contem¬ 
porary theatrical history (ii. ii. 350-89) could only count 
on a patient hearing from a sympathetic Elizabethan 
audience, but the pungent censure of actors* perennial 
defects is calculated to catch the ear of the average 
playgoer of all ages. The minor characters are vividly 
elaborated. But it is not to these subsidiary features 
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that the universality of the play’s vogue can be attri¬ 
buted. It is the intensity of interest which Shakespeare 
contrive to excite in the character of the hero 
that explains the position of the tragedy in popular 
esteem. The play’s unrivalled power of attraction lies 
in the pathetic fascination exerted on minds of almost 
eveiy calibre by the central figure—a &igh-bom youth 
of chivalric instincts and finely developed intellect, who, 
when stirred to avenge in action a desperate private 
wrong, is foiled by introspective workings of the brain 
that paralyse the will. The pedigree of the conception 
flings a fiood of light on the magical property of Shake¬ 
speare’s individual genius. 

Although the difficulties of determining the date of 
* Troilus and Cressida ’ are very great, there are many 
‘TroOus grounds for assigning its composition to the 
and ^ early days of 1603. Four j^ears before, in 
Cressida. 1599^ the dramatists Dekker and Chettle were 
engaged by Philip Henslowe to prepare a play of identical 
name for the Earl of Nottingham’s (formerly the Lord 
Admiral’s) company—the chief rival of Shakespeare’s 
company among the men actors. Of the pre-Shake- 
spearean drama of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ only a fragment 
of the plot or scenario survives. There is small doubt that 
that piece suggested the toj>ic to Shakespeare, although 
he did not follow it closely.' On February 7, 1602-3, 
James Roberts, the original licensee of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Hamlet,’ obtnined a license for ‘ the booke of “ Troilus 
and Cresseda ” as yt is acted by my Lord Chamberlens men 
f».r. Shakespeare’s company],^ to print when he has gotten 


* The ‘ plot ’ of a play on the subjoot of Troilus and Cressida which 
may be attributed to Dokkor and Chettlo is preserved in the British 
Museum MSS. Addit. 10449 f. 6. This was first printed in Henslowe 
Papers^ ed. Greg, p. 142. Eleven lines m the 1610 edition of Histrio- 
masttx (Act m. 11. 269-79) parody a scene in Shakespeare’s Troilus 
(V. ii.). HistriomaHix was first produced in 1699. The passage in 
the edition of 1610 is clearly an interpolation of .uncertain date and 
gives no clue to the year of composition or production of Shakespeare’s 
piece 

* Stationers' Company's Reytslert, od. Arrx i, iii 226 
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sufficient authority for it.’ Roberts’s ‘ book ’ wm probably 
Shakespeare’s play. Roberts, who printed the Second 
Quarto of 'Hamlet’ and others of Shakespeare’s plays, 
failed in his effort to send ' Troilus ’ to press. The inter¬ 
position of the players for the time defeated his effort to 
get 'sufficient authority for it.’ But the metrical cha¬ 
racteristics of Shakespeare’s * Troilus and Cressida ’—the 
regularity of the blank verse—powerfully confirm the date 
of composition which Roberts’s abortive license suggests. 
Six years later, however, on January 28, 1608-9. a new 
license for the issue of * a booke called the history of Troylus 
and Cressida ’ was granted to other publishers, Richard 
Bonian and Henry Walley,^ and these publishers, more 
fortunate than Roberts, soon issued a quarto bearing on 
the title-page Shakespeare’s fuU name as author and the 
date 1609. The volume was printed by George Eld, but 
the typography is not a good specimen of his customary 
skiU. 

Exceptional obscurity attaches to the circumstances 
of the publication. Some copies of the book bear an 
ordinary type of title-page stating that 'The 
publication Historic of Troylus and Cresseida ’ was printed 
of 1609 t acted by the King’s Majesties 

seruants at the Globe,’ and that it was ' written by WiUiam 
Shakespeare.’ But in other copies, which differ in no 
way in regard either to the text of the play or to the pub¬ 
lishers* imprint, there was substituted a more pretentious 
title-page running: ‘The famous Historic of Troylus 
and Cresseid, excellently expressing the beginning of their 
loues with the conceited wooing of Pandarus, prince of 
Licia, written by William Shakespeare.’ This pompous 
description was followed, for the first and only time in the 
case of a play by Shakespeare published in his lifetime, by 
an advertisement or preface superscribed * A never writer 
to an ever reader. News.’ The anonymous pen supplies 
in the interest of the publishers a series of high-flown 


* Stationera' Company’s Registers, ed. Arber, iii 400. 
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but well-deserved compliments to Shakespeare as a writer 
of comedies.^ * Troilus and Cressida * was declared to be 
the equal of the best w'ork of Terence and Plautus, 
and there was defiant boasting that the ' grand poss¬ 
essors *—i.e. the theatrical owners—oi the manuscript 
deprecated its publication. By way of enhancing the 
value of what were obviously stolen wares, it was falsely 
added that the piece was new and unacted, that it was 
‘ a new play never staled with the stage, never clapper¬ 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar.* The purchaser 
was adjured: ‘ Refuse not nor like this the less for not 
being sullied with the smoky breath of the multitude.’ 
This address was possibly a brazen re])ly of the publishers 
to a more than usually emphatic protest on the part of 
players or dramatist against the printing of the piece. 
The ‘ copy ’ seemed to follow a version of the plaj^ which 
had escaped theatrical revision or curtailment, 
First Folio and may have reached the press with the cor- 
version connivauce of a scrivener in the author’s 

and managers’ confidence. The editors of the First 
Folio evinced distrust of the Quarto edition by printing 

* The tribute in worthy of nolo. The most oulogistic soutcnces 
run thus: ‘ Were but the vain names of comedies changed for titles 
of commodities or of plays for pleas, you should sue all those grand 
censors that now style them such vanities tiock to them for the mam 
grace of their gravities; especially this author's comedies that are so 
framed to the life, that they scr\o for the most common conimontanes 
of all the actions of our lives, showing such a dexterity and pownr of 
Wit, that the mo>/ displeased with plays ore 'pleased with his comedios 
And all such dull and hoa\y-wittod worldlings os woie nevor capable 
of the wit of a comedy, coming by report of them to his roprc'sentations 
have found that wit that they never found in themselves, and have 
parted better wittod than they came; fooling an edge of wit sot upon 
them more than ever they dreamed they hud brain to grind it on. 
So much and such savoured salt of wit is in his comedies, that they 
seem (for their height of pleasure) to bo bom in that sea that brought 
forth Venus. Amongst all there is none more witty than this : and 
had I time I would comment upon it, though 1 know it needs not (for 
so much as will make you think your testern well bestowed); but for 
so much worth as even poor 1 know to bo sluiTcd in it, deserves such 
a labour as well as the best comedy in Terence or Plautus.’ 
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their text from a different copy, but its deviations were not 
always for the better. The Folio * copy,’ however, supplied 
Shakespeare’s prologue to the play for the first time.^ 

The work, which in point of construction shows signs 
of haste, and in style is exceptionally unequal, is the 
Treatment attractive of the efforts of Shakespeare’s 

of the middle life. In matter and manner ‘ Troilus 
theme. Cressida ’ combines characteristic features 

of its author’s early and late performances. His imagery 
is sometimes as fantastic as in ’ Romeo and Juliet ’ I 
elsewhere his intuition is as penetrating as in ‘ King Lear.^ 
The problem resembles that which is presented by ‘ All’s 
Well ’ and may be solved by the assumption that the play 
was begun by Shakespeare in his early days, and was 
completed in the season of maturity. The treatment 
of the strange Trojan love story from which the piece 
takes its name savours of Sliakespeare’s youthful hand, 
while the eomplcmeiilary scenes, winch the (Hreek leaders 
and soldiers dominate, bear trace of a mo e mature 
pen. 

'riie story is based not on the Homeric poem of Troy 
but on a romantie legend of tlie Trojan w^ar, which a 
fertile media‘val imagination quite irrespon- 
sibly wove round Homeric names. Both 
Troilus, the type of loyal love, and Cressida, 
the iy])c of perjured love, were children of the twelfth 
century and of no classical era. The literature of the 


^ A ounouB imrortaiuty ao to the place which the piece should occupy 
m thoir volume was evinced by the First Folio cditois. They began 
by printing it in thoir section of tragedies after Romeo and Juliet. 
With that tragedy of love Trotlus and Cresmda's cynical di^noumont 
awkwaidly contrasts, noi is the play, strictly speaking, a tragedy. Both 
hero and licromo leave tlio scone aliv'e, and the death in tlie closing 
{agc" of Hector at Achilles’ hand is no regular elimaii;. Ultimately 
the piece was given a detached place without jiagination between the 
close of the section of ‘ Histones ’ and the opening of the section of 
‘ Tragedies.’ Tho editors’ perplojutios aro reflected in their preliminary 
table or catalogue of contents, in which Troilus and Cressida finds 
no mention at all. Soe First Folio Facsimile, ed. Sidney Lee, Intro¬ 
duction, x3vii~xxiz. 
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Middle Ages first gave them their general fame, which the 
literature of the Renaissance steadily developed. 

Boccaccio first bestowed literary form on the tale of 
Troilus and his fickle mistress in his epic of ‘ Filostrato * of 
1348, and on that foundation Chaucer built his touching 
poem of ‘ Troylus and Criseyde ’—the longest of all his poetic 
narratives. To Chaucer the story owed its wide English 
vogue ^ and from him Shakespeare’s love story in the play 
took its cue. No pair of lovers is more often cited than 
Troilus and his faithless mistress by Elizabethan poets, and 
Shakespeare, long before he finished his play, introduced 
their names in faitiiliar allusion in ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ (v. i. 4) and in * Twelfth Night ’ (iii. i. 69). The 
military and political episodes in the wars of Trojans and 
Greeks, with which Shakespeare encircles his romance, 
are traceable to two mediasval books easily accessible to 
Elizabethans, which both adapt in difierent u ays the far^ 
famed Guido della Colonna’s fantastic reconstruction or 
expansion of the Homeric myth in the tliirteenth century ; 
the first of these autlmrities was Lydgate’s ‘ 'I’roy booke,’ 
a long verse rendering of Colonna’s ‘ Historia 'rrojana,* 
and the second was Caxton’s ‘ llecuyell of the historyes of 
Troy,’ a prose translation of a French epitome of Colonna. 
Shakespeare may have read the first instalment of 
Chapman’s great translation of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ of which 
Shake volumos appeared in 1598—one con- 

speaxe’s taining seven books (i. li. vii. viii. ix. x. xi.) 
acceptance Other, Called ‘ AchiUcs’ Shield,’ con- 

j»^»val taining book xviii. But the drama owed 
nothing to Homer’s epic. Its picture of the 
Homeric world was a fruit of the mt'diacval falsifications. 
At one point the dramatist diverges from his authorities 
with notable originality. Crcssida figures in his play as a 

^ Crcssida's name in Boneit do Sto. More's liotmn dc Troyea, where 
her story was first told in the twelfth century, appears as Bnsetde, 
a derivative from the Homeric Brisuis. Boccaccio corivcrtod the namo 
into Gnseide and Chaucer into Criseyilo, whonoo Crossida easily 
developed. 


2 u 2 
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heartless coquette ; the poets who had previously treated 
her Btoiy—Boccaccio, Chaucer, Lydgate, and Robert 
Henryson, the Scottish writer who echoed Chauccar—had 
imagined her as a fender-hearted, if frail, beauty, with 
claims on their pity rather than on their scorn. But 
Shakespeare's innovation is dramatically effective, and 
deprives fickleness in love of any false glamour. It is 
impossible to sustain the charge fre<iuently brought against 
the dramatist that he gave proof of a new and original 
vein of cynicism, when, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,* he 
disparaged the Greek heroes of clckssical antiquity by 
investing them with (jontemptible characteristics. Guido 
della Colonna and the authorities whom Shakespeare 
followed invariably condemn Homer’s glorification of 
the Greeks and depreciate their characters and exploits. 
Shakespeare indeed does the Greek cliieftains Ulysses, 
Nestor, and Agamemnon better justice than liis guides, 
for whatever those veterans’ moral defects he concentrated 
in their speeches a marvellous A\'ealth of pithily expressed 
philosophy, much of which has fortunately obtained pro¬ 
verbial cun’cncy. Otherwise Shakespeare’s conception of 
the Greeks ran on the traditional mediaeval lines. His 
presentation of Achilles as a brutal coward is entirely 
loyal to tlie spirit of Guido della Colonna, whose veracity 
was unquestioned by Shakespeare or his tutors. Shake¬ 
speare’s portrait interpreted the selfish, unreasoning, and 
exorbitant pride with which the warrior was credited 
by Homer’s mediaoval expositors. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of his theme cannot therefore 
be fairly construed, os some critics construe it, into a petty- 
minded protest against the honour paid to the ancient 
Greeks and to the form and sentiment of their literature 
by more learned dramatists of the day, like Ben Jonson 
and Chapman. Irony at the expense of classical hero- 
worship was a common note of tlie Middle Ages. Shake¬ 
speare had ah'cady caught a touch of it w'hen he portrayed 
Julius Ciesar, not in the fulness of the Dictator’s powers, 
but in a jntiablc condition of physical and mental de- 
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crepitttde, and he was subsequently to show his tolerance 
of prescriptive habits of disparagement by contributing to 
the two pseudo-classical pieces of ‘ Pericles ^ and * Timon of 
Athens.* Shakespeare worked in ‘T^ilus and Cressida* 
over well-seasoned specimens of mediaeval romance, which 
were uninfluenced by the true classical ^pirit. Mediaeval 
romance adumbrated at all points 8hakespeare*s unheroic 
treatment of the Homeric heroes.' 

* Lobs satisfactoiy is the endeavour that has been made by F. G. 
Fleay and George Wyndham to treat TroHns and Crensida as Shake¬ 
speare’s oontributioD to the embittered controversy of 1601-2, between 
Jonson on the one hand and Marston and Dekkar and their actor- 
friends on the other hand, and to represent the play as a pronouncement 
against Jonson. According to this fanciful view, Shakespeare held up 
Jonson to savage ridicule in Ajax, whilo in Thersites ho denounced 
with equal bitterness Marston, despite Marston’s antagonism to 
Jonson, which uniitiod him to freedom from attack by Jonson's foes. 
The controversial interpretation of the play is in conflict with 
chronology (for Tro%hs cannot, on any showing, be assigned 
to the period of the war between Jonson, Dekkor, and Marston, in 
1601-2), and it seems confuted by the facts and arguments already 
adduced in the discussion of the theatrical quaricl (see pp. 343 seq. 
and especially p. 351). Another untenable theory represents Trmlun 
QTid Cressida as a splenetic attack on George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer and champion of olassical literature (see Acheson’s Shake- 
speare and the Rival Poet, 1903) 
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Despite the suRpicions of sympathy with the Earl of 
Essex’s revolt which the players of Shakespeare’s com¬ 
pany incurred and despite tlieir stubborn 
controversy with the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, th(! dramatist and his colleagues main¬ 
tained their hold on the favour of the Court 
till the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. No 
political anxiety was suffered to interrupt the regular 
succession of their a})pearanccs on the royal stage. On 
Boxing Day 1000 and on the succeeding Twelfth Night, 
Shakespeare’s company was at Whitehall rendering as 
usual a comedy or interlude each night. Within little 
more than a month Essex made his sorry attempt at 
rebellion in the City of London (on February 9, 1600-1), 
and on Shrove Tuesday (February 24) Queen Elizabeth 
signed her favourite’s death warrant. Yet on the evening 
of that most critical day—barely a dozen hours before 
the Earl’s execution within the precincts of the Tow'er 
of London—Shakespeare’s band of players produced at 
Whitehall one more play in the sovereign’s presence. 
As the distiirlu^d year ended, the guests beneath the royal 
roof were exceptionally few,^ but the acting company’s 

^ Cf. Calendar of State Papers^ Domestic, vol. 383, no. 48 (Dudley 
Carloton to John Chamberlain, Dec. 29, 1601): ‘ There has been such 
a small Court this Christmas that the guard were not troubled to keep 
doors at the plays and pastimes.' Besides the plays at Court this 
Christmas the Queen witnessed one performed in her honour at Lord 
Hunsdon’s house m Blackfriars, presumably by Shakespeare’s company 
of which Lord Hunsdon. then Lord Chamberlain, was the patron {ibid.) 
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exertions were not relaxed at Court. During the next 
Christmas season Shakespeare’s company revisited White* 
hall no less than four times—on Boxing Day and St. John’s 
Day (December 27, 1601) as well as on New Year’s Day 
and Shrove Sunday (February 14, 1601-2).i Their services 
were requisitioned once again on Boxing Day, 1602, but 
Queen Elizabeth’s days were then at ^length numbered. 
On Candlemas Day (February 2) 1602-3 the company 
travelled to Richmond, Surrey, whither the Queen had 
removed in vain hope of recovering her failing health, 
and there for the last time Shakespeare and his friends 
offered her a dramatic entertainment.* She lived only 
seven weeks longer. On March 24, 1602-3, she breathed 
her last at Richmond.* 

The literary ambitions of Henry Chettle, Shakespeare's 
early eulogist and Robert Greene’s publisher, had long 
withdrawn him from the publishing trade. At the end 
of the century ho was making a penurious livelihood by 
ministering with vast industry to the dramatic needs 
of the Lord Admiral’s company of players, 
speareand ‘ Tlic London Florentine,’ the last piece (now 
dcath'^^^" ^ lost) which was prepared for presentation by 
the Lord Admiral’s men before the Queen early 
in March 1602-3, was from the pen of Chettle in partner¬ 
ship with Thomas Hey^vood, and for its rendering at 
Court Chettle wrote a special prologue and epilogue.* 
It was not unfitting that the favoured author should inter¬ 
rupt his dramatic labour in order to commemorate the 
Queen’s death. His tribute was a pastoral elegy (of mingled 

1 E. K. Chambers in Mod. Laruj. Bev. (1907), yoI. ii. p. 12. 

* Murray, English Dramatve CoinpamtSf i. 105 soq.; Cuniungham, 
Revels, xxzii aeq. J 

^ After tho last performance of Shakespeare’s company at the 
Palace of Richmond and before tho Queen’s death, Edward Alleyn with 
the Lord Admiral’s company twice acted before her there—once on 
Shrove Sunday (March 6), an^again a day or two later on an unspecified 
date. ^ See kTucker Murray, English | Dramatii Companies, i. 138 ; 
Henslowe’s Diary, od. Greg, i 171-3: Cunningham, Revels, zzziv. 

* Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Grog, i. 173. 
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verse and prose) caUed ‘ England’s Mourning Garment.’ 
It appeared just after BHizabeth’s funeral in Westminster 
Abbey on April 28. Into his loyal panegyric the zealous 
elegist wove expressions of surprised regret that the best 
known poets of the day had withheld their pens from 
his own great theme. Under fanciful names in accordance 
with the pastoraPconvention, Chettle, who himself assumed 
Spenser’s pastoral title of Colin, appealed to Daniel, 
Drayton, Chapman, Ben Jonson, and others to make the 
Sovereign’s royal name ‘live in their lively verse.* Nor 
was Shakespeare, whose progress Chettle had watched with 
sympathy, omitted from the list of neglectful singers. 
‘ The silver-tongued Melicert ’ was the pastoral appellation 
under which Chettle lightly concealed the great dramatist’s 
identity. Deeply did he grieve that Shakespeare should 
forbear to 

Drop from his honied mnse one sable teare. 

To mourne her death that graced his desert, 

And to his iaies opened her royal care. 

'I’lio apostrophe closed with the lines : 

Shopheard, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her Rape done by our Tarquin Death. 

The reference to Shakespeare’s poem of ‘Lucrece’ left 
the reader in no doubt of the writer’s meaning.^ But 
there were critics of the day who deemed Shakespeare 
better employed than on elegies of royalty. Testimonies 
to the worth of the late Queen flowed in abundance 
from the pens of ballad-mongers whose ineptitudes were 
held by many to profane ‘ great majesty.* A satiric wit 
heaped scorn on Chettle who 

calde to Shakespeare, Jonson, Greene 
To wnto of their dead noble Queeno. 

Any who responded to the invitation, the satirist suggested, 
would deserve to suflfer at the stake for poetical heresy.® 

* England'a Mourning Qarmenit 1603, sign. D 3, reprinted in Shak- 
apere AUuaion Booka (New Shak. Soo. 1874), ed. 0. M. Ingleby, p. 98. 

• Epigrams ... By I. C. Gent., London [1604 T], No. i2; see 
Shakapere Allusion Boohs, pp. 121-2. The author I. C. is unidentified. 
His reference to ‘ Greene ’ is to Thomas Greene, the popular comedian. 
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Save on grounds of patriotio sentiment, the Queen’s 
death justified no lamentation on the part of Shakespeare. 

He had no material reason for mourning. 
On the withdrawal of one royal patron he and 
his friends at once found another, who proved 
far more liberal and appreciative. Under the immediate 
auspices of the new King and Queen, drafnatists and actors 
enjoyed a prosperity and a consideration which improved 
on every precedent. 

On May 19,1603, James I, very soon after his accession, 
extended to Shakespeare and other members of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company a very marked and 
valuable recognition. To them he granted 
under royal letters patent a license ‘freely 
to use and exercise the arte and facultie of 
playing comedies, tragedies, histories, enter- 
ludes, moralls, pastoralles, stage-plaies, and 
such other like as they have already studied, or hereafter 
shall use or studie as well for the recreation of our loving 
subjectes as for our solace and pleasure, when we shall 
thi^e good to see them during our pleasure.’ TJie Globe 
theatre was noted as the customary s(;cne of their labours, 
but permission was granted to them to perform in the 
town-hall or moot-hall or other convenient place in 
any country town. Nine actors were alone mentioned 
individually by name. Other members of the com¬ 
pany were merely described as ‘ the rest of their asso¬ 
ciates.’ Lawrence .Fletcher stood first on the list; he 
had already performed before James in Scotland in 1599 
and 1601. Shakespeare came second and Burbage tliiid. 
There followed Augustine Phillips, John Heminges, 
Henry Condell, William Sly, Robert Armin, 
and Richard Cowley. The company to which 
Shakespeare and his colleagues belonged was 
thenceforth styled the King’s company, its 
members became ‘the King’s Servants.’ In 
accordance, moreover, with a precedent created by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1683, they verf* numbered among the 
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Grooms of the Chamber.^ The like rank was conferred 
on the members of the company which was taken at the 
same time into the patronage of James I*s Queen-consort 
Anne of Denmark, and among Queen Anne’s new Grooms 
of the Chamber was the actor-dramatist Thomas Heywood, 
whose career was always running parallel with that of the 
great poet. Shakespeare’s new status as a complementary 
member of the royal household had material advantages. 
In that capacity he and his fellows received from time to 
time cloth wherewith to provide themselves liveries, and 
a small fixed salary of 52«. 4(f. a year. Gifts of varying 
amount were also made them at festive seasons by the 
controller of the royal purse at the Sovereign’s pleasure 
and distinguished royal guests gave them presents. The 
household office of Groom of the Chamber was for the 
most part honorary,^ but occasionally the actors were 

' The royal license of May 19, ir)0.3, was first printed from the 
Patent Roll in Bymor’s Foedera (1716), xvi. 606, and has been very 
often reprinted (cf. Malone Soo. Coll. 1911, vol. i. 204). At the same 
time the Earl of Worcester’s company of which Thomas Heywood, the 
actor-dramatist, was a prominent member, was taken into the Queen’s 
patronage, and its members became the Queen’s servants, and likewise 
* Grooms of the Chamber,’ while the Lord Admiral’s (or the Earl of 
Nottingham’s) company »as taken into the patronage of Henry Pnnoe 
of Woles, and its members were known as the Prince's Servants until 
his death in 1012, when they wero admitted into the ‘ service ’ of his 
brothor-in-law the Elector Palatine. The remnants of tho ill-fated 
company of Queen Elizabeth’s Servants scorn to have passed at her 
death first to the patronage of Lodoviok Stuart, duke of Lenox, and 
then to Prince Charles, Duke of York, afterwards’Prince of^Wales and 
King Charles I (Murray’s Enghsh Dramatic Companies, i. 228 soq.) This 
extended patronage of actors by tho royal family was noticed as 
especially honourable to tho King by one of his contemporary 
panegyrists, Gilbert Dugdale, in his Time Triumphant, 1604, sig. B. 

® See Dr. Mary Sullivan’s Court Masques of James I (New York, 
1913), where many new details are given from tho I^ord Chamberlain’s 
and Lord Steward’s records in regard to tho pecuniary rewards of 
actors who wero Grooms 'of the Chamber. Tho Queen’s company, 
which was formed m 1683, but soon lost its prestige in London, hod 
been previously allotted the same status of ' Grooms of the (!!hambor ’ 
on its formation (see p. 60 supra). [At the French Court at'the end of 
the sixteenth century tho leading actors wero givun tho corresponding 
rank of ‘ valrls de chambro ’ in the royal household. See Franck 
jftenaismncR in England, p, 139 
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required to perform the duties of Court ushers, Siud they 
were then allotted board wages or the pecuniary equi¬ 
valent in addition to their other emoluments. From the 
date of Shakespeare’s admission to titular rank in the 
royal household his plays were repeatedly acted in the 
royal presence, and the dramatist grew more intimate 
than of old with the social proceduae of the Court. 
There is a credible tradition that King James wrote to 
Shakespeare ‘ an amicable letter * in his own hand, which 
was long in the possession of Sir William D’Avenant.i 

In the autumn and winter of 1603 an exceptionally 
virulent outbreak of the plague led to the closing of the 
At Wilton theatres in London for fully six months. The 
Dec. 2 , ’ King’s players were compelled to make a pro- 

longed tour in the provinces, and their normal 
income seriously decreased. For two months from the 
third week in October, the Court was temporarily in¬ 
stalled at Wilton, the residence of William Herbert, 
third earl of Pembroke, a nobleman whose literary tastes 
were worthy of a nephew of Sir Philip Sidney. Late in 
November Shakespeare’s company was summoned thither 
by the royal officers to perform before the new King. 
Tffie actors travelled from Mortlake to Salisbury ‘unto 
the Courte aforesaide,’ and their performance took place 
at Wilton House on December 2. They received next 
day ‘ upon the Councells warrant ’ the large sum of 30/. 
‘ by way of his majesties reward.’® 

^ This ciiouijuBta&ce iras first set forth in print, on tho testimony of 
‘ a credible person then living,* by Bernard Lintot the bookseller, in 
the preface of his edition of Shakeepearo’s' poems in 1710. Oldys 
suggested that the ‘ credible person ’ who saw tho letter while in 
D’Avenant’s possession was John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
(1648-1721), who characteristically proved his regard for Shakespeare 
by adapting to the Restoration stage his Juhuft Casar. 

[ ^ The entry, which appears in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, was first printed in 1842 in '^Cunningham’s Extracts from the 
AeeouiUs of the Bevels at Court, p. xxxiv. A comparison of Cumung- 
ham’s transcript with tho original in the fPublio [Record [Office {AudU 
Office—Declared Accounts —^Treasurer of the Chamber, Roll 41, Bundle 
A’o. £88) shows that it is accurate. Tho Earl of Pembroke was in no way 
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A few weeks later the King gave a further emphatic sign 
of his approbation. The plague failed to abate and the 
Court feared to come nearer the capital than 
ton^oS, Hampton Court. There the Christmas holidays 
chnstmas Spent, and Shakespeare’s company were 

summoned to that palace to provide i^ain 
entertainment fdr the King and his family. During the 
festive season between St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, 
1603, and New Year’s Day, January 1,1603-4, the King’s 
players rendered six plays—four before the King and 
two before Prince Henry. The programme included ‘ a 
play of Robin Goodfellow,’ which has been rashly identified 
with a ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The royal reward 
amounted to the generous sum of 531.^ In view of the fatal 
persistence of the epidemic Shakespeare'.s company, when 
the new year opened, were condemned to idleness, for 
the Privy Council maintained its prohibition of public per¬ 
formances ‘ in or neare London by reason of greate perill 
that might growe through the extraordinarie concourse 
and assemblie of people.’ The King proved afresh his 
benevolent interest in his players’ welfare by directing 
the payment, on February 8, 1603-4, of 30(?. to Richard 
Bui'bage ‘ for the maynt-enance and reliefe of liimselfe and 
the rcste of his companie.’ * 

The royal favour flowed indeed in an uninterrupted 
stream. The new King’s state procession through the 
City of London, from the Tower to Wliitehall, was origin¬ 
ally designed as part of the coronation festivities for the 
summer of 1603. But a fear of the coming plague con- 


responsiblo for the performance at Wilton House. At the time, the 
Court was formally installed in his house (cf. Cal. State PaperSy Dom. 
1603-10, pp. 47-59), and the Court officers oommiasionod the playen 
to perform there, and paid all their expenses. The alleged tradition, 
recently promulgated for the first time by the owners of Wilton, that 
A» You Like It was performed on the occasion, is unsupported by 
contemporary evidence. 

^ See Cunningham's ExtraUa from the Revek, p xxxv, and Ernest 
Law's History of Hampton Court Palace, ii. 13. 

‘ Cunningham, ibid. 
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fined the celebrations then to the ceremony of the crown¬ 
ing in Westminster Abbey on July 25, and the procession 
was postponed till the spring of the following 
year. When the course of the sickness was at 
length stayed, the royal progress through the 
capital was fixed for March 15, 1603-4, and the 
pageantry was planned on an Elaborate scale. 
Triumphal arches of exceptional artistic charm spanned 
the streets, and the beautiful designs were reproduced 
in finished copper-plate engravings.^ Just before the ap¬ 
pointed day Shakespeare and eight other members of his 
acting company each received as a member of the royal 
household from Sir George Home, master of the great 
wardrobe, four and a half yards of scarlet cloth wherewith 
to make themselves suits of royal red. In the document 
authorising the grant, Shakespejure’s name stands first on 
the list; it is immediately followed by that of Augustine 
Phillips, Lawrence Fletcher, John Heminges, and Bichard 
Burbage.^ There is small likelihood that Shakespeare and 
his colleagues joined the royal cavalcade in their gay apparel. 
For the Herald^s official order of precedence allots the actors 
no place, nor is their presence noticed by Shakespeare’s 
friends, Drayton and Ben Jonson, or by the dramatist 
Dekker, all of whom published dc^scriptions of the elaborate 
ceremonial in verse or prose.® But twenty days after the 
royal passage through London—on April 9, 1604—the 


The royal 

progress 

through 

Lemdon, 

March 15 , 

1604 . 


^ Soo The A flies of .Triumph . . . invented and published by 
Stephen Harrison^ Joyner and Architect and graven by WtUiam Kip, 
London, 1604. 

* The grant which is in the Lord Chamberlain’s books ix. 4 (5) in the 
Public Record Office was printed in the New Shaksporo Society’s 
Transactions 1877-9, Appenilix II. The main portion is ivproduced in 
facsimile in Mr. Ernest Law’s Shakespeare as a Groom of Ute Chamber, 
1910, p. 8 . A blank space in the list separates the first five names 
(given above) from the last four, viz. William Sly, Robert Annin, 
Henry Condell, and Richard CJowloy. 

“ The King’s players on the other hand wore allotted a place in the 
funeral procession of James 1 m 1625, while a like honour was accorded 
the Queen’s players in her funeral procession in 1618 (Law’s Shake¬ 
speare as a Groom of the Chamber, 12-13). 
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King added to his proofs of friendly regard for the fortunes 
of his actors. He caused the Privy Council to send an 
official letter to the Lord Mayor of London and the Justices 
of the Peace for .Middlesex and Surrey, bidding them 
‘ permit and suffer ’ the King’s players to ‘ exercise their 
playes ’ at the^ ‘ usual house/ the Globe.^ The plague 
had disappeared, and the Corporation of London was 
plainly warned against indulging their veteran gnidge 
against Shakespeare’s profession. 

Nor in the ceremonial conduct of current diplomatic 
affairs did the Court forgo the personal assistance of the 
actors. Early in August 1604 there reached 
a?Soraersct London, on a diplomatic mission of high 
9 * 28 ^ 1604 ^ national interest, a Spanish ambassador-extra¬ 
ordinary, Juan Fernandez de Velasco, duke 
de Frias, Constable of Castile, and Great Chamberlain 
to King i^hilip III of S})ain. His companions were two 
other Spanish statc‘smeu and three representatives of 
Archduke Albert of Austria, tlie governor of the Spanish 
province of the Netherlands. The purpose of the mission 
was to ratify a treaty of peace between Spain and England.* 
Through nearly the whole of Queen Elizabeth’s reign— 
from the days of Shakespeare’s youth—the two countries 
had been engaged in a furious duel by sea and land in both 


^ A oontomporary copy of this letter, which declared the Queen’s 
players acting at the Fortune and the Prince’s players at the Curtain 
to bo entitled to the same privileges as the King’s players at tlie Globe, 
is at Dulwich College (cf. G. P. Warner’s Cat. Dulwich MSS. pp. 26-7). 
Collier printed it in his New Facta with fraudulent additions, in which 
the names of Shakespeare and other actors figured. 

’ There is at the National Portrait Gallery, London, a painting by 
Mato Gheeraordts, representing the si^c foreign envoys in consultation 
over the treaty at Somerset House in August 1604 with the five English 
commissioners, viz. Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset (co-author in 
early life of the first TC nghBh tragedy of Oorboduc ); Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral (patron of the well-known 
company of players); Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire (Essex’s 
successor as Lord Deputy of Ireland); Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton; and Sir Robert Cecil, the King’s Secretary (afterwards 
Lord Cranbome and Earl of Salisbury). 
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hemispheres. The defeat of the Armada in 15SS was for 
England a glorious incident in the struggle, but it brought 
no early settlement in its train. Sixteen years passed 
without terminating the quarrel, and thpugh in the autumn 
of 1604 many Englishmen still agitated for a continuance 
of the warfare, James 1 and his Government were reso* 
lutely bent on ending the long epoch of international 
strife. The English Court prepared a magnificent reception 
for the distinguished envoys. The ambassador was lodged, 
with his two companions from Spain, at the royal residence . 
of Somerset House in the Strand, and there the twel'vfp^'’ 
chief members of Shakespeare’s company were ordered in 
their capacity of Grooms of the Chamber to attend tihe 
Spanish guests for the whole eighteen days of their stay. 
The three Flemish envoys were entertained at Durham 
House, also in the Strand, and there Queen Anne’s com¬ 
pany of actors, of which Thomas Hey wood was a member, 
provided the household service. On August 9 Shake¬ 
speare and his colleagues went into residence at Somerset 
House ‘on his Majesty’s service,’ in order to ‘wait and 
attend ’ on the Constable of Castile, who headed the special 
embassy, and they remained there till August 28. Profes¬ 
sional work was not required of the players. Crudci sport 
than the drama was alone admitted to the olificial pro¬ 
gramme of amusements. The festivities in the Spaniards’ 
honour culminated in a splendid banquet at Whitehall 
on Sunday August 28 (new style)—the day on which 
the treaty w.-b signed. In the morning the twelve 
actors with the other members of the royal household 
accompanied the Constable in formal procession from 
Somerset House to James I’s palace. At the banquet, 
Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, and the 
Earl of Pembroke acted as stewards. There followed a 
ball, and the eventful day was brought to a close with 
exhibitions of bear-baiting, bull-baiting, rope-dancing, and 
feats of horsemanship.^ Subsequently Sir John Stanhope 

’ Cf. Stow's Chromde, 1631, pp. 845-6, anil a Spanish pamphlet, 
Rtlacutn de la jornada dd exc”*” CondcatabiU dc Ccuhlla, otc,, Antwerp, 
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(afterwards Lord Stanhope of Harrington), who was 
Treasurer of the chamber, received order of the Lord 
Chamberlain to pay Shakespeare and his friends for their 
services the sum of 2\l. 12s.^ The Spanish Onstable also 
bestowed a liberal personal gift on every English official 
who attended on him during his eighteen days’ sojourn 
in London. * 

At normal times throughout his reign James I relied 
to an ever-increasing extent on the activity of Shake¬ 
speare’s company for the entertainment of the Court, and 
royal appreciation of Shakespeare’s dramatic work is well 

1604, 4to, which was summarised in Ellis's Original Ldters^ 3nd series, 
vol. iii. pp. 207-215, and was partly translated in Mr. W. B. Rye’s 
England oh seen by Foreigners, pp. 117-124. In the unprinted accounts 
of Edmund Tilney, Master of the Bevels for the year October 1603 to 
October 1604, charge is made for his throe days’ attendance with four 
men to direct the non-dramatic entertainments ‘ at the receaving of 
the Constable of Spayne ’ (Public Record Office, Declared Accounts, 
Pipe Office Roll 2805). 

^ The formal record of the service of the King’s players and of their 
payments is in the Public Record Office among the Audit Office Declared 
Accounts of the Treasurer of the Kynges Majesties Chamber, Roll 41, 
Bundle No. 388. The same information is repeated in the Pipe Office 
Parchment Bundle, No. 543. The warrant for jiayment was granted 
‘ to Augustine Phillipps and John Hemynges for the allowance of them- 
Bolves and tonne of their foUowes.’ Shakespeare, the very close associate 
of Phillips and Homingos, was one of the * tenne.’ The remaining nine 
certainly included Burbage, Lawrence Fletcher, Omdell, Sly, Armin, 
and Cowley. Halliwell'PMlipps, m his Outlines (i. 213), vaguely noted 
the effect of the record without giving any reference. Mr. Emoet Law 
has given a facsimile of the pay warrant in his Shakespeare as a Orooni of 
the Chamber, 1910, pp. 19 seq. The popular comedian Thomas Greene, 
and ton other members of the Queen’s company (including Heywood) 
who were in ‘ waiting as Grooms of the Chamber * on the Spanish envoy’s 
companions—^the throe diplomatists from the Low Countnet*—at 
DurLim House, for the eiglitecn days of their sojourn there received 
a fee of 191. 16«.—a rather smaller sum than Shakespeare’s com- 
jiany (Mary Sullivan, Court Masques of James /, 1913, p. 141). 
The Flemish embassy was headed by the Count d’Aremberg, and 
one of his two companions was Louis Vorreiken, whom, on a previous 
visit to London, in March 1699—1600, liOid Hunsdon, the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, liad entertained at Hunsdon House when Shakespeare’s com¬ 
pany performed a play there for his amusement (see p. 65 n, 1 and 244 
n. 2 supra). 
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attested year by year. In the eourse of 1604 Queen Anno 
expressed a wish to witness a play under a private roof, 
and the Earl of Southampton’s mansion in the 
*^ove? Strand was chosen for the^ purpose. A promi- 
nent officer of the Court, Sir Walter Cope, in 
whose hands the arrangements were left, sent 
for Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend and colleague. Burbage 
informed Sir Walter that there was ‘ no new play that 
the Queen had not seen ’; but his company had ‘ just 
revived an old one called “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” which 
for wit and mirth ’ (he said) would ‘ please her Majesty 
exceedingly.’ Cope readily accepted the suggestion, and 
the earliest of Shakespeare’s comedies which had won 
Queen Elizabeth’s special approbation was submitted to 
the new Queen’s judgment.* 

At holiday seasons Shakespeare and his friends were 
invariably visitors at the royal palaces. Between All 
Saints’ Day (Nov. 1), 1604, and the ensuing 
Shrove Tuesday (Feb. 12, 1604-6), they gave 
no less than eleven performances at Whitehall.* 
As many as seven of the chosen plays during 
this season were from Shakespeare’s pen. 

‘ Othello,’ ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 

‘ Henry V,’ were each rendered once, while of ‘ Tlie Mer¬ 
chant of Venice ’ two performances were given, the second 


Shake¬ 
speare's 
plays at 
Court, 
1604-5 


^ Cope gave the actor a written message to that effect for him to 
carry to Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Cranbornc, the King’s secretary. Cope 
inquired in his letter whether Lord Cranborno would prefer that his 
own house should take the place of Lord Southampton’s for the purpose 
of the performance (Calendar of MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
in HtsL MSS. Comm. Third Rep. p. 148). 

I ^ At the Bodleian Library (MS. Kawlinson, A 204) arc the original 
accounts of Lord Stanhope of Harrington, Treasurer of the Chamber 
for various (detached) years in the early part of James I’s reign. These 
documents show that Shakespeare’s company acted at Court on 
November 1 and 4, December 26 and 28, 1604, and on January 7 and 8, 
February 2 and 3, and the evenings of the following Shrove Sunday, 
Shrove Monday, and Shrove Tuesday, 1601 o 
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being specially ‘ com[m]aunded by the Kings M[aje8]tie.’^ 
The King clearly took a personal pride in the repute of the 
company which bore his name, and he lost no opportunity 
of making their proficiency known to distinguished foreign 
visitors. When the Queen’s brother, Frederick, King of 
Denmark, was her husband’s guest in the summer of 1606, 
the King’s playeni were specially summoned to perform 
three plays before the two monarchs—two at Greenwich 
and one at Hampton Court. The celebration of the 
marriage of the King’s daughter Princess Elizabeth with 
the Elector Palatine in February 1613 was enlivened by 
an exceptionally lavish dramatic entertainment which 
was again furnished by the actors of the Blackfriars and 
Globe theatres. During the first twelve years (1603-1614) 
of King James’s reign, Shakespeare’s company, according 
to extant records of royal expenses, received fees for no 
less than 160 performances at Court.® 

* Cf. Emost Law's Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, 1911, 
pp. XVI seq. with facsimile extract from ‘ The Rouolls Booke, An® 1606,’ 
in the Public Record Office. 

• Cunningham, Revels, p. xxxiv; Murray, English Dramatic Com¬ 
panies, i. 173 Boq. 
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Under the incentive of such exalted patronage, Shake¬ 
speare’s activity redoubled, but his work shows none of 
the conventional marks of literature that is 
and^Hiea. produced in the blaze of Court favour. The 
MeasSe ’ reign saw him absorbed 

in the highest themes of tragedy; and an un¬ 
paralleled intensity and energy, which had small affinity 
with the atmosphere of a Court, thenceforth illumined 
almost every scene that he contrived. 

To 1604, when Shakespeare’s fortieth year was closing, 
the composition of two plays of immense grasp can be 
confidently assigned. One of these—‘ Othello ’—^ranks with 
Shakespeare’s greatest achievements; while the other— 
' Measure for Measure ’—although as a whole far inferior 
to ‘ Othello ’ or to any other example of his supreme 
power—contains one of the finest scenes (between Angelo 
and Isabella, n. ii. 43 seq.) and one of the greatest speeches 
(Claudio on the fear of death, in. i. 116-30) in the range of 
Shakespearean drama. 

* OtheUo ’ was doubtless the first new piece by Shake¬ 
speare that was acted before James. It was produced on 
His Court November 1,1604, in the old Banqueting House 
perform- at Whitehall, which had been often put by Queen 
Elizabeth to like uses, although the building 
was now deemed to be ‘ old, rotten, and slight builded ’ 
and in 1607 a far more ornate structure * took its place. ^ 

^ Cf. Stow’s AnnaUt ed. Howes, p. 891. col. 1. James I’s Ban- 
quetiog House at Whitehall was destroyed by fire after a dozen years’ 

387 2 o 2 
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‘ Measure for Measure * followed ‘ Othello * at Whitehall on 
December 26,1604, and that play was enacted in a different 
room of the palace, ‘ the great hall.* ^ Neither piece was 
printed in Shakespeare's lifetime. ‘ Measure for Measure * 
figured for the firs^ time in the First Folio of 1623. 

usage on January 1618-9, and was then rebuilt from the designs 
of Inigo Jones. The new edifice was completed on March 31, 1622. 
Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House, now part of the United Seirioe 
Institution in Tarliameut Street, is all that survives of Whitehall 
Palace. 

^ These dates and details are drawn from ’ The Reuolla Booke, 
An*’ 1605,’ a slender manuscript pamphlet among the Audit Office 
archives formerly at Somerset House, and now in the Public Record 
Office. The * booke * covers the year November 1604-October 1605. 
It was first printed in 1842 by Peter Cunningham, a well-known Shake* 
spoarean student and a clerk in the Audit Office, in his Extracts from 
the Accounts of the Revels at Court (Shakespeare Soo. 1842, pp. 203 seq.). 
When Cunningham loft the Audit Office in 1858 he retained in his 
possession this ‘ Reuolls Booke ’ of 1605 as well as one for 1611-2 and 
some Audit Office aecounis of 1636-7. These documents were missing 
when the Audit Office papers were transferred from Somerset House 
to the Public Record Office in 1859, but they were recovered from 
Cunningham by the latter institution in 1868. It was then hastily 
suspected that both the ‘ Booke ’ of 1605 and that of 1611-2, which 
also contained Shakespearean information, had been tampered with, 
and that the Shakespearean references were modem forgeries. The 
authenticity of the Shakespearean entries of 1604-5 was, however, 
confirmed by manuscrijit notes to identical effect which had boon made 
by Malone from the Audit Office archives at tho beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and arc preserved in the Bodleian Library among the 
Malone papers (MS. Malone 20). A very thorough investigation 
carried out by Mr. Ernest Law has recently cleared the ‘ Reuells Booke 
An° 1605 ’ os well as that of 1611-2, and the papers of 1636-7, of all 
suspicion. See Ernest Law’s Some Suiiposed Shakespeare ForgeneSf 
1911, and More about Shakespeare ‘ Forgeries,' 1913 ; see Appendix i. 
p. 650 infra. J. P. Collier’s assertion in his New Particulars, p. 67, 
that Othello was first acted at Sir Thomas Egorton’s residence at 
Harefield, near Uxbridge, on August 6, 1602, was based solely on a 
document among the Earl of Ellesmere’s MSS. at Bridgwater House, 
which purported to bo a contemporary account by tho clerk. Sir 
Arthur Mayiiwanng, of Sir Thomas Egerton’s household expenses. 
This document, which Collier reprinted in his Egerton Papers (Camden 
Soo. 1840), p. 343, was authoritatively pronounced by experts in 
1860 to be ’ a shameful forgery * (cf. Ingleby’s Complete View of the 
Shakspert Controversy, 1861, pp. 261-5), and there is no possibility of 
this verdict being reversed. 
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‘ Othello/ which held the stage continuously/ first ap> 
peared in a belated Quarto in 1622, six years after the 
dramatist’s death. The publisher, Thomas Walkley, 
had obtained a theatre Qppy which had been 
abbreviated and was none too carefully tran¬ 
scribed, He secured a license from the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company on October 6, 1621, and next year the 
volume issued from the competent press of Nicholas Okes, 
‘ as it hath beene diuerse times acted at the Globe, and 
at the Black Friers, by his Maiesties Seruants.’ In an 
‘ address to the reader ’ Walkley claimed sole responsi¬ 
bility (‘ the author being dtiad ’) for the undertaking. He 
forbore to praise the play ; ‘ for that which is good 
I hope every man will commend without entreaty; and 
I am the bolder because the author’s name is sufficient to 
vent his work.’ The editors of the First Folio ignored 
Wolkley’s venture and presented an independent and a 
better text. 

The plots of both ‘ Othello ’ and ‘ Measure for Measure ’ 
come from the same Italian source—from a collection 


of Italian novels known as ‘ Hecatommithi,’ 
n^ds°'* which was penned by Giraldi Cinthio of Ferrara, 
a sixteenth-century disciple of Boccaccio. 
Cinthio’s volume was first publishi'd in 1565. But while 
Shakespeare based each of the two plays on Cinthio’s 
romantic work, he remoulded the course of each story at 
its critical point. The spirit of melodrama was exorcised. 
Varied phatos of passion were interpreted with magical 
subtlety, and the language was charged with a poetic 
intensity which seldom countenanced mere rhetoric or 
declamation. 


Cinthio’s painful story of ‘Un Oapitano Moro,* or 
‘ The Moor of Venice ’ (decad. iii. Nov. vii.), is not known 
to have been translated into English before Shakespeare 


* The piece was witnessed at the Globe theajbre on April 30, ISIU 
by a German visitor to London, Prince Lewis Frederick of Wiirtcmberg 
(Rye’s England as wen by Foreigners, pp cxvin-ix, 01), and it was 
repeated at Court early in 1613 {Sh. Soc. Papers, li. 124). 
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dramatised it in the play on which he bestowed the title of 
* Othello.’ He frankly accepted the main episodes and 
characters of the Italian romance. At the 
and^*he*^^'' same time he gave all the personages excepting 
Desdemona names of his own devising, and 
he inAjested every one of them with a new and 
graphic significance.^ Roderigo, the foolish dupe of lago, 
is Shakespeare’s own creation, and he adds some minor 
characters like Desdemona’s father and uncle. The only 
character in the Italian novel with w’hora Shakespeare 
dispensed is lago’s little child. The hero and heroine 
(Othello and Desdemona) are by no means featureless 
in the Italian novel; but the passion, pathos, and poetry 
with which Shakespeare endows their speech are all his 
own. lago, who lacks in Cinthio’s pages any trait to 
distinguish him from the conventional criminal of Italian 
fiction, became in Shakespeare’s hands the subtlest of 
all studies of intellectual villainy and hypocrisy. The 
lieutenant Cassio and lago’s wife Emilia are in the Italian 
tale lay figures. But Shakespeare’s genius declared itself 
most signally in his masterly re(;onstruction of the cata¬ 
strophe. He lent Desdemona’s tragic fate a wholly new 
and fearful intensity by making lago’s cruel treachery 
known to Othello at the last—just after lago’s perfidy 
had impelled the noble-hearti Moor, in groundless 
jealousy, to murder his gentle and innocent wife.* 


* In Cinthio's story none of tho characters, save Desdemona, have 
proper names; they are known only by their office; thus Othello is 
‘ il capitano moro * or ‘ il moro.* lago is ‘ I’alfiero ' (».s. the ensign or 
' ancient ’) and Cassio is ‘ il capo di squadrone.* 

* In Cinthio’s melodramatic d<inoumont ‘ tho ensign ’ (lago) and 
‘ tho Moor ’ (Othello) plot together tho deaths of ‘ the captain ' (Cassio) 
and Desdemona. Cassio escapes unhurt, but lago in Othello’s sight 
lalls Desdemona with throe strokes of a stocking filled with sand; 
whereupon Othello helps the murderer to throw down tho ceiling 
of tho room on his wife’s dead body so that the death might appear 
to bo accidental. Though ignorant of Desdumona’s innocence, Othello 
soon quarrels with lago, who in revenge contrives the recall of the 
Moor to Venice, there to stand his tnal for Desdemona’s murder. 
The Moor, after being tortured without avail, is released and is ulti¬ 
mately slain by Desdomona’s kinsfolk without being disillusioned. 
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The whole tragedy displays to magnificent advantage 
the dramatist’s mature powers. An unfaltering equilibrium 
. ^ is maintained in the treatment of plot and 

Artistic l rr* 

unity of characters alike. The first act passes in Venice ; 
the tragedy, Scene in C 3 rprus. 

Dr. Johnson, a champion of the classical drama, argued 
that had Shakespeare confined the action of the play to 
Cyprus alone he would have satisfied all the canons of 
classical unity. It might well be argued that, despite the 
single change of scene, Shakespeare realises in * Othello ’ 
the dramatic ideal of unity more effectively than a rigid 
adherence to the letter of the classical law would allow. The 
absence of genuine comic relief emphstsises the classical 
affinity, and differentiates ‘ Othello ’ from its chief fore¬ 
runner ‘ Hamlet.’ ^ 

France seems to have first adapted to literary purposes 
the central theme of ‘ Measure for Measure *; early in 
the sixteenth century French drama and fio- 
of'*Measure hoth. portrayed the agonies of a virtuous 

Measure ’ woman, who, when her near kinsman lies under 
lawful sentence of death, is promised his pardon 
by the governor of the State at the price of her chastity.* 
The repulsive tale impressed the imagination of all Europe; 
but in Shakespeare’s lifetime it chiefly circulated in the 
form which it took at the hand of the Italian novelist 
Cinthio in the later half of the century. Cinthio made the 
perilous story the subject not only of a romance 
but of. a tragedy called ‘ Epitia,’ and his 
romance found entry into English literature, 
before Shakespeare wrote his play. Direct recourse to the 
Italian text was not obligatory as in the case of Cinthio’s 


Cinthio’s 

tale 


lago ia charged with flomo independent offence and dies under torture. 
Cinthio represents that the story uas true, and that ho owes his know¬ 
ledge of it to lago's widow, Shakespeare’s Emilia. 

^ lago’s cynical and shameless mirth docs not belong to the category 
of comic relief, and the clown in Othello’s service, A^hose wit is unim¬ 
pressive, plays a small and negligible part. 

• Cf. Boas, University Drama, p. 19; Lee, French Renaissance in 
England, p. 408. 
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story of ‘ Othello.’ Cinthio’s novel of ‘ Measure for 
Measure ’ had been t\iice rendered into English by George 
Whetstone, an industrious author, who was the friend of 
the Elizabethan literary pioneer, George Gascoigne. Whet¬ 
stone not only gave* a somewhat altered version of the 
Italian romance in his umvieldy play of ‘ Promos and Cas¬ 
sandra ’ (in two p«*rt8 of five acts each, 1578), but he also 
freely translated it in his collection of prose tales, called 
‘ Heptameron of Ciuill Discourses ’ (1582). ‘ Measure for 
Measure ’ owes its episodes to Whetstone’s work, although 
Shakespeare borrows little of his language. Whetstone 
changes Cinthio’s nomenclature, and Shakespeare again 
gives all the personages new appellations. Cinthio’s 
Juriste and Epitia, who are respectively rechristened by 
Wlietstone Promos and Cassandra, become in the poet’s 
pages Angelo and Isabella.^ There is a bare likelihood that 
Shakespeare also knew Cinthio’s Italian play, which was 
untranslate^d; tliere, as in the Italian novel, the leading 
character, who is by Shakespeare christened Angelo, was 
known as Juriste, but Cinthio in his play (and not in his 
novel) gives the character a sister named Angela, which 
may hav(*, suggested Shakespeare’s designation.® 

In the hands ot the poet’s predecessors the popular 
talc is a sordid recoid of lust and cruelty. But Shake- 


Shake- 

spe.ire’s 

variations 


speare prudently showed scant respect for their 
handling of the narrative. By diverting the 
course of the plot at a critical point he not 


merely proved his artistic ingenuity, but gave dramatic 


dignity and moral elevation to a degraded and repellent 


theme. In the old versions Isabella yields her virtue as 


^ Whotstono states, however, that his ‘rare hiatorio of Promos 
and Cassandra ’ vas ‘ reported ' to him by ‘ Madam Isabella,* who is not 
otherwise identified. 

■ Rirhard (larnett’s Italian Literature, 1898, p. 227. Angelo, how¬ 
ever, is a name wliich figures not infrequently in lists of dramatis personce 
of other English plays in the opening years of the seventeenth century. 
Subordinate characters are so chiistened in Ben Jonson’s The Case 
is Altered, and in Chapman’s May Day, both of '.ihich were written 
before 1602, though they woie first piintod in 1609 and 1611 respectively. 
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the price of her brother’s life. The central fact of Shake¬ 
speare’s play is Isabella’s inflexible and unconditional 
chastity. Ot^er of Shakespeare’s alterations, like the 
Duke’s abrupt proposal to mairy Isabella, seem hastily 
conceived. But his creation of the pathetic character of 
Mariana ‘ of the moated grange ’—the legally affianced 
bride of Angelo, Isabella’s would-be seducer—skilfully ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of a settlement (as in the old stories) 
between Isabella and Angelo on terms of marriage. 
The dramatist’s argument is throughout philosophically 
subtle. The poetic eloquence in which Isabella and the 
Duke pay homage to the virtue of chastity, and the many 
expositions of the corruption with which unchecked sexual 
passion threatens society, alternate with coarsely comic 
interludes which suggest the vanity of seeking to efface 
natural instincts by the coercion of law. There is little 
in the play that seems designed to recommend it to the 
Court before which it was performed. But the two em¬ 
phatic references to a ruler’s dislike of mobs, despite his 
love of his people, were perhaps penned in deferential 
allusion to James I, whose horror of crowds was notorious. 
In act I. sc. i. 67-72 the Duke remarks : 

I lovo the people. 

But do not like to stage mo to their eyes. 

Though it do well, 1 do not relish well 
Their loud applause and avoa vehement. 

Nor do 1 think the man of safe disoretion 
That does affect it. 

Of like tenor is the succeeding speech of Angelo (act ir. 
sc. iv. 27-30): 

The general [t.e. the publicj, subject to a M'oll-wish’d king, . . . 

Crowd to his presence, whore their untaught love 

Must needs appear offence.^ 

^ When James I made his groat progioss from Edmburgh to London 
on his accession to the English throne, the loyal author of The true 
narration oj the entertainment of hte Boyal Majesty (1603) on the long 
journey noted that ' though the King gnuitly tendered ’ his people’s 
‘ love,’ 3 ’et ho deemed their ‘ multitudes ’ oppressive, and published 
‘ an inhibition against the inordinate and daily access of people’s commg ’ 
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In * Macbeth,’ the ‘ great epic drama,’ which he began 
in 1605 and completed next year, Shakespeare employed 
, , a setting wholly in harmony with the accession 

Macbet . ^ Sttottish king. The story was drawn from 

Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle of Scottish History,* with occasional 
reference, per^jiaps, to earlier Scottish sources. But the 
chronicler’s bald record supplies Shakespeare with the 
merest scaffolding. Duncan appears in the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
as an incapable ruler, whose removal corn- 
legend in mends itself to his subjects, while Macbeth, in 
Hoimshed 0f crime to which he owes his throne, 

proves a satisfactory sovereign through the greater part 
of his seventeen years’ reign. Only towards the close 
does his t 3 nranny provoke the popular rebellion which 
proves fatal to him. Holinshed’s notice of Duncan’s 
murder by Macbeth is bare of detail. Shakespeare in his 
treatment of that episode adapted Holinshed’s more 
precise account of another royal murder—that of King 
Duff, an earlier Scottish King who was slain by the chief 
Donwald, while he was on a visit to the chief’s castle. 
The vaguest hint was offered by the chronicler of Lady 
Macbeth’s influence over her husband. In subsidiary 
incident Shakespeare borrowed a few passages almost 
verbatim from Holinshed’s text; but every scene which 
has supreme dramatic value is the poet’s own invention. 
Although the chronicler briefly notices Macbeth’s meeting 
with the witches, Shakespeare was under no debt to any 
predecessor for the dagger scene, for the thrilling colloquies 
of husband and Nvife concerning Duncan’s murder, for 
Banqiio’s apparition at the feast, or for Lady Macbeth’s 
walking in her sleep. 

The play gives a plainer indication than any other of 
Shakespeare’s works of the dramatist’s desire to concili¬ 
ate the Scottish King’s idiosyncrasies. The supernatural 

(of. Nichols's Progreaaes of King James /, i. 76). At a later date King 
James was credited with * a hasty and passionate custom which often 
m his sudden distemper would bid a pox or plague on such as flocked 
to see him ’ {Life of Str Simonds D^EweSf v 170). 
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machinery of the three witches which Holinshed suggested 
accorded with the King^S superstitious faith in demonology. 

The dramatist was lavish in sympathy with 
S'jame?! James’s reputed ancestor and founder 

of the Stuart dynasty; while Macbeth’s vision of 
kings who carry ‘ twofold balls and treble sceptres ’ (iv. i. 
20) loyally referred to the union of Scotland with England 
and Ireland under James’s sway. The two ‘ balls ’ or globes 
were royal insignia which King James bore in right of his 
double kingship of England and Scotland, and the three 
sceptres were those of his three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. No monarch before James 1 held 
these emblems conjointly. The irrelevant description in 
the play of the English King’s practice of touching for the 
King’s evil (iv. iii. 149 seq.) was doubtless designed as a 
further personal compliment to King James, whose confid¬ 
ence in the superstition was profound. The allusion by 
the porter (n. iii. 9) to the ‘equivocator . . . who com¬ 
mitted treason ’ was perliaps suggested by the insolent 
defence of the doctrine of equivocation made by the Jesuit 
Henry Garnett, who was executed early in 1606 for his 
share in the ‘ Gunpowder Plot.’ 

The piece, which was not printed until 1623, is in its 
existing shape by far the shortest of all Shakespeare’s 
tragedies (‘Hamlet’ is nearly twice as long), 
dabomion. possible that it survives only in 

an abbreviated acting version. Much scenic 
elaboration cbaiacteriued the production. Dr. Simon 
Forman, a playgoing astrologer, witnessed a performance 
of the tragedy at the Globe on April 20, 1610, and noted 
that Macbeth and Banquo entered the stage on horse¬ 
back, and that Banquo’s ghost was materially represented 
(ra. iv. 40 seq.) ^ 

* In his Booka of Plaiea (among Ashmole’s MSS. at tho Bodloian) 
Forman’s note on Maebcih begins thus: ‘ In Maokbeth at the Globe 
1610, the 20 of Apnil Saturday, there was to bo observed, firste howe 
Maokbeth and Banko, two noble men of Scotland, ndinge thorow a wod, 
ther Bbode before them three women fciries or nimphs . . Of tho 
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‘ Macbeth ’ ranks with * Othello * among the noblest 
tragedies either of the modem or of the ancient world. 

Yet the bounds of sensational melodrama are 
S*iactCTs approached by it more nearly than by any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays. The melo¬ 
dramatic effect is heightened by the physical daikness 
which envelopes the main episodes. It is the poetic 
fertility of the language, the magical simplicity of speech 
in the critical turns of the action, the dramatic irony 
accentuating the mysterious issues, the fascinating com¬ 
plexity of the two leading characters which lift the piece 
into the first rank. The cliaracters of hero and heroine 
—Macbeth and his wife—are depicted with the utmost 
subtlety and insight. Their worldly ambition involves 
them in hateful crime. Yet Macbeth is a bravo soldier 
who is endowed w'ith poetic imagination and values a good 
name. Though Lady Macbeth lack the moral sense, she 
has no small sliare of womanly tact, of womanly affections, 
and above all of \v omanly nerves. 

In three points ‘ Macbeth ’ differs somewhat from other 
of the poet’s productions in the great class of literature 
to which it belongs. The interweaving with 
ilatures°”^^ the tragic story of supernatural interludes in 
which Fate is weirdly personified is not exactly 
matched in any other of Shakespeare’s tragedies. In the 
second place, the action proceeds with a rapidity that is 
wholly without parallel in the rest of Shakespeare’s plays; 
the critical scenes are unusually short; the great sleep¬ 
walking scene is only seventy lines long, of which scarcely 
twenty, the acme of dramatic brevity, are put in Lady 
Macbeth’s mouth. The swift movement only slackens 
when the poet is content to take his cue from Holinshed, 
as in the somewhat tedious episode of Macduff’s negotiation 

foasiing soeno Forman wrote: * The ghoste of Banco came and sate 
down m hia [t e. Macbeth’s] choior be-hind him. And he tuminge about 
to sit down again sawo the goste of Banco which f'*onted him so.’ (Halli- 
well-PhiUipps, u. 86.) See for Forman’s other theatrical experiences 
p. 125 n. supra and p. 422 infra. 
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ia England with Malcolm, Duncan’s son and heir (act iv. 
sc. iii.). Nowhere, in the third place, has Shakespeare 
introduced comic relief into a tragedy with bolder effect 
than in the porter’s speech after the piurder of Duncan 
(n. iii. I seq.). The theory that this passage was from 
another hand does not merit acceptance. 

Yet elsewhere there are signs thai '^he play as it 
stands incorporates occasional passages by a second pen. 

Duncan’s interview with the ‘ bleeding sergeant ’ 
pens below the style of the 

rest of the play as to suggest an interpolation 
by a hack of the theatre. So, too, it is difficult to credit 
Shakespeare with the supertluoas interposition (act n. 
sc. V.) of Hecate, a classical goddess of the infernal world, 
who appears unlieralded to complain that the witches lay 
their spells on Macbeth without asking her leave. The 
resemblances between Thomas Middleton’s later play of 
‘ The Witch ’ (1610) and portions of ‘ Macbeth ’ may safely 
be ascribed to plagiarism on Middleton’s part. Of two 
songs which, according to the stage directions, were to 
be sung during the representation of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Come 
away, come away’ (m. v.) and ‘Black spirits &c.’ (iv. i.), 
only the first words are noted there, but songs beginning 
with the same words aie set out in full in Middleton’s play ; 
they were probably by Middleton, and were interpolated 
by actors in a stage version of ‘ Macbeth ’ after its original 
production. 

‘ King Lear ’ in which Shakespeare’s tragic genius 
moved without any faltering on Titanic heights, was 
‘ King written during 1606, and was produced before 
Lear." the Court at Whitehall on the night of De¬ 
cember 26 of the same year.^ Eleven months later, on 
November 26, 1607, two undistinguished stationers, John 
Busby and Nathaniel Butter, obtained a license for the 
publication of the great tragedy ‘ under the hands of ’ Sir 


^ This fact is stated in the Stationers' Company’s license of Nov. 26, 
1607, and is repeated a little confusedly on the title-page of the Quarto 
of 1608 
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George Buc, the Master of the Revels, and of the wardens 
of the company.^ Nathaniel Butter published a quarto 
edition in the following year (1608). The verbose 
title, which is from the pen of a bookseller’s 
hack, ran thus : * M. William Shak-speare: 
his true chronicle historie of the life and death of King 
Lear and his tl&ee daughters. With the unfortunate life 
of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of Gloster, and 
his sullen and assumed humor of Tom of Bedlam. As it 
was played before the King’s Maiestie at Whitehall upon 
S. Stephans night in Christmas Hollidayes. By his 
Maiesties seruants playing usually at the Gloabe on the 
Banke-side.’ In the imprint the publisher mentions 
‘ his shop in Pauls Churchyard at the signe of the Pide 
Bull near St. Austin’s Gate.’ The printer of the volume, 
who is unnamed, was probably Nicholas Okes, a young 
friend of Richard Field, who had stood surety for him in 
1603 when he was made free of the Stationers’ Company, 
and who fourteen years later printed the first quarto 
of ‘ Othello.’ Butter’s edition of * King Lear ’ followed a 
badly transcribed playhouse copy and abounds in gross 
typographical errors.* Another edition, also bearing the 
date 1608, is a later reprint of a copy of Butter’s original 


^ John Busby, whose connection with the transaction does not 
extend beyond the mention of his name in the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, was five years before as elusively and as mysteriously associated 
with the first edition of Tlie Merry Wwea of Wtridaor (1602). Butter, 
who was alone the effective promoter of the publication of King Lear, 
became a freeman of the Stationers’ Company early in 1604, and he 
lived on to 1664, acquiring some fame in Charles I’s reign as a purveyor 
of news-sheets or rudimentary journals. His experience of the trade 
was very limited before he obtained the license to publish Shakespeare’s 
K%ng Lear in 1607. 

° There was no systematic correction of the press; but after some 
sheets were printed off, the typo was hapha7.ardly corrected here and 
there, and further sheets were printed ufi. The unoorreoted sheets 
were not destroyed and the corrected and uncorrected sheets were 
carelessly bound together in proportions which vary in extant copies. 
In the result, accessible examples of the edition present many typo¬ 
graphical discrepancies one from another. 
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issue and repeats its typographical confusions.^ The First 
Folio furnished a greatly improved text. Fewer verbal 
errors appear there, and some 110 lines are new. At 
the same time the Folio omits 300 lines of the Quarto 
text, including the whole of act iv. sc. iii. (with the beautiful 
description of Cordelia’s reception of the news of her 
sisters’ maltreatment of their father), add some other 
passages which are as unquestionably Shakespearean. 
The editor of the Folio clearly had access to a manu¬ 
script which was quite independent of that of the Quarto, 
but had undergone abbreviation at different points. The 
Folio ‘ copy,* as far as it went, was more carefully tran¬ 
scribed than the Quarto ‘ copy.’ Yet neither the Quarto 
nor the Folio version of ‘ King Lear ’ reproduced the 
author’s autograph ; each was derived from its own play¬ 
house transcript. 

As in the case of its immediate predecessor * Macbeth,’ 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ King Lear ’ was bsised on a 
story with which Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle * had 
long familiarised Elizabethans; and other 
hSx writers who had anticipated Shakespeare in 
adapting Holinshed’s tale to literary purposes 
gave the dramatist help. The theme is part of the legendary 
lore of pre-Roman Britain which the Elizabethan chronicler 
and his readers accepted without question as authentic 
history. Holinshed had follow'ed the guidance of Geoffrey 
.of Monmouth, who in the twelfth century first undertook 
a history of British Kings. Geoffrey recorded the exploits 

^ The Second Quarto has a title-page which differs from that of the 
6r8t in spelling the dramatist’s surname ‘ Shakespeare ’ instead of 
‘ Shak-spoare ’ and in giving the imprint the curt form * Printed for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608.’ There sooms reason to bolievo that the dated 
impnnt of the Second Quarto is a falsification, and that the volume 
was actually published by Thomas Pavier at the press of William 
Jaggard as late as 1619 (see Pollard’s Hhakeapeart FoUoa and Quartotf 
1909). The Second Quarto is, like the First, unmethodically made up 
of corrected and uncorreoted sheets, but in all knoWn copies of the 
Second Quarto two of the sheets (E and K) always appear in their 
corrected shape. 
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of a Celtic dynasty which traced its origin to a Trojan 
refugee Brute or Brutus, who was reputed to be the grand¬ 
son of Aeneas of Troy. Elizabethan poets and dramatists 
alike welcomed material from Geoffrey’s fables of Brute 
and his line in Holinshed’s version. Brute’s son Locrine 


was the Brito-Trojan hero of the pseudo-Shakespearean 
tragedy of the name, which had appeared in print in 1595. 
* King Lear ’ was one of many later occupants of Locrine’s 
throne, who figured on the Elizabethan stage. 

Nor was Shakespeare the first pla 3 nmght to give 
theatrical vogue to King Lear’s mythical fortunes. On 
April 6, 1594, a piece called ‘ Kinge Leare ’ was 
play?*'* acted at the Rose theatre ‘ by the Queene’s 
men and my lord of Susexe together.’ On 
May 14, 1594, a license was granted for the printing of 
this piece under the title : ‘ 'I'hc moste famous chronicle 
historye of Leire Kinge of England and his three daughters.’ 
But the permission did not take effect, and some eleven 
years passed before the actual publication in 1605 of the 
pre-Shakespearean play. The piece was then entitled : 

‘ The true Chronicle History of King Leir and his three 
daughters, Gonorill, Ragan and Cordelia, as it hath bene 
divers and sundry times lately acted.’ The author, v^hose 
name is unknown, based his work on Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
but he sought occasional help in the three derivative 
poetic narratives of King Lear’s fabulous career, which 
figure respectively in William Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England * 
(1586, bk. iii. ch. 14), in ‘ The Mirror for Magistrates ’ (1587), 
and in Edmund Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queeno ’ (1590, bk. ii. 
canto X. stanzas 27-32). At the same time the old 
dramatist embellished his borrowed cues by devices of his 
own invention. He gave his ill-starred monarch a com¬ 
panion who proved a pattern of fidelity and became one of 
the pillars of the dramatic action. The King of France’s 
hasty courtship of King Lear’s banished daughter Cordelia 
follows original lines. Lear’s sufferings in a thunderstorm 
during his wanderings owe nothing to earlier literature. 
But the restoration of Lear to his throne at the close of 
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the old piece agrees with all earlier versions of the 
fable.^ 

Shakespeare drew many hints from the old play as well 
as from a direct study of Holinshed.« But he refashioned 
Shake- strengthened the great issues of the plot 

peare's la- by methods which lay outside the capacity of 
novations, dramatist or chronicler. There is 

no trace of Lear’s Fool in any previous version. Shake¬ 
speare too sought an entirely new complication for the 
story by grafting on it the complementary by-plot of the 
Earl of Gloucester and his sons Edgar and Edmund, which 
he drew from an untried source, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia.’ * Hints for the speeches of Edgar when feigning 
madness were found in Harsnet’s ‘ Declaration of Popish 
Impostures,’ 1603. Above all, Shakespeare ignored the 
catastrophe of the chronicles which contented the earlier 
dramatist and preceding poets. They restored Lear to his 
forsaken throne at the triumphant hands of Cordelia and 
her husband the French King. Shakespeare invented the 
defeat and death of King Lear and of his daughter Cordelia. 
Thus Shakespeare first converted the story into inexorable 
tragedy. 

In every act of ‘ Lear ’ the pity and terror of which 
tragedy is capable reach their climax. Only one who 
has something of the Shakespearean gift of 
greatness of language could adequately characterise the 
King Lear q£ agony—‘ the living martyrdom ’ — to 

which the fieuiish ingiatitude of his daughters condemns 
in Shakespeare’s play the abdicated king—‘ a very foolish, 
fond old man, fourscore and upward.’ The elemental 
passions burst forth in his utterances with all the vehemence 
of the volcanic tempest which beats about his defenceless 

' Cf. The Chronicle History of King Letr . the original of Shake-" 
apeare's King Lear, ed. by Sidney Leo, 1909. 

* Sidney tells the story in a chapter entitled ‘ The pitiful state and 
story of the Paphlagonian unkind king and his kind son; first related 
by the son, then by the blind father' (bk. ii. chap. 10, ed. 1590, 4to.; 
pp. 132-3, ed. 1674, fol.) 

2 D 
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head in the scene on the heath. The brutal blinding of 
the Earl of Gloucester by the Duke of C3omwaU exceeds in 
horror any other situation that Shakespeare created, if we 
assume that he was not responsible for similar scenes of 
mutilation in ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ At no point in ‘ Lear * 
is there any loosening of the tragic tension. The faithful 
half-witted lad Aho serves the king as his fool plays the 
jesting chorus on his master’s fortunes in penetrating 
earnest and deepens the desolating pathos. The metre of 
‘ King Lear ’ is less regular than in any earlier play, and 
the language is more elliptical and allusive. The verbal 
and metrical temper gives the first signs of that valiant 
defiance of all conventional restraint which marks the 
latest stage in the development of Shakespeare’s style 
and becomes habitual to his latest efforts. 

Although Shakespeare’s powers were unexhausted, he 
rested for a while on his laurels after his colossal effort of 


* Timon of 
Athens.' 


‘ Lear ’ (1607). He reverted in the following 
year to earlier habits of collaboration. In two 
succeeding dramas, ‘ Timon of Athens ’ and 


‘ Pericles,’ he Avould appear indeed to have done little 


more than lend his hand to brilliant embellishments of 


the dull incoherence of very pedestrian pens. Lack of 
constructive plan deprives the two pieces of substantial 
dramatic value. Only occasional episodes which Shake¬ 
speare’s genius illumined lift them above the rank of 
mediocrity. 

An extant play on the subject of ‘ Timon of Athens ’ 
w^as composed in 1600,^ but there is nothing to show that 


Timon and 
Plutarch 


Shakespeare or his coadjutor, who remains 
anonymous, was acquainted with it. Timon 
was a familiar figure in classical legend and 


was a proverbial type of censorious misanthiopy. ‘ Critic 


Timon ’ is lightly mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘ Love’s 


Labour’s Lost.’ His story was originally told, by way 


* Dyoo first oditod the manuaoript, which i3 now m the Victoria 
and Albert Museum,^South Kensington, for the Shakespeare Society 


in 1842. 
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of parentheaifi, in Plutarch’s * life of Marc Antony.’ 
There Antony was described as emulating at one period of 
his career the life and example of ’ Timon Misanthropos 
the Athenian,’ and some account ,of the Athenian’s 
perverse experience was given. Prom Plutarch the tale 
passed into Painter’s miscellany of Elizabethan romances 
called ‘The Palace of Pleasure.* The author of the 
Shak^pearean play may too have known a dialogue 
of Lucian entitled ‘Timon,’ which Boiardo, the poet of 
fifteenth-century Italy, had previously converted into an 
Italian comedy under the name of ‘ II Timone.’ With 
singular clumsiness the English piece parts company with 
all preceding versions of Timon’s history by grafting on 
the tradition of his misanthropy a shadowy and irrelevant 
fable of the Athenian hero Alcibiades. A 
episode of series of subsidiarj’^ scenes presents Alcibiades 
Alcibiades throes of a quarrel with the Athenian 

senate over its punishment of a friend; finally he lays 
siege to the city and compels its rulers to submit to his will. 
Such an incident has no pertinence to Timon’s fortunes. 

The piece is as reckless a travesty of classical life and 
history as any that came from the pen of a mediaeval 
fabulist.^ Nowhere is there a glimmer of the true Greek 
spirit. The interval between the Greek nomenclature 
and the characterisation or action of the personages 
18 even wider than in ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ Internal 
evidence makes it clear that the groundwork and most 
of the superstructure of the incoherent tragedy were due 
to Shakespeare’s colleague. To that crude 
authOTship^ pen must be assigned nearly the whole of acts 
HI. and V. and substantial portions of the 
three remaining acts. Yet the characters of Timon him¬ 
self and of the churlish cynic Apemantus bear witness to 

^ Although Timon is presented in the play as the contemporary of 
Aloibiad^ and presumably of the generation of Hericlos, he quotes 
Seneca. In much the same way Hector quotes Ariatutlo in TroUus 
and Cressida. Aloibiadea m Timon makes his entry in battle array 
‘ with drum and fife.’ 


2 n 2 
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Shakespeare’s penetration. The greater part of the scenes 
which they dominate owed much to his hand. Timon is 
cast in the psychological mould of Lear. The play was 
printed for the first time in the First Folio from a very 
defective transcript.^ 

There seems^ some basis for the belief that the poet’s 
anonymous coadjutor in ‘Timon’ was George Wilkins, 

Percies’ ^ writer of ill-developed dramatic power, who 
is known to have written occasionally for 
Shakespeare’s company. In 1607 that company produced 
Wilkins’s ‘ The Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’ which was 
published in the same year and proved popular. The play 
dealt with a melodramatic case of murder which had 
lately excited public interest. Next year the same episode 
served for the plot of ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ a drama 
falsely assigned by the publishers to Shakespeare’s pen. 
The hectic fury of the criminal heio in both these pieces 
has affinities with the impassioned rage of Timon which 
Shakespeare may have elaborated from a first sketch by 
Wilkins. At any rate, to Wilkins may safely be allotted the 
main authorship of ‘ Pericles,’ a romantic play which was 
composed in the same year as ‘ Timon ’ and of which 
Shakespeare was again announced as the sole author. 
During his lifetime and for many subsequent years 
Shakespeare was openly credited with the whole of 
‘Pericles.’ Yet the internal evidence plainly relieves 
him of responsibility for the greater part of it. 

The frankly pagan tale of ‘ Pericles Prince of Tyre ’ 
was invented by a Greek novelist near the opening of the 
Christian era, and enjoyed during the Middle Ages an 

* There » evidence that when the First Folio was originally planned 
the place after Romeo and JtUtel which Timon now fills was designed 
for Troilue and Creseida, and that, after the typographical composition 
of Trotltu was begun in succession to Romeo, Troilue was set aside 
with a view to transference elsewhere, and the vacant space was 
hurriedly occupied by Timon by way of stop-gap. * (See pp. 369-70^n.) 
The play is followed in the Folio by a leaf printed on one side only 
which contains ’ The Actors’ Names.’ This arrangement is unique in 
the First Folio. 
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immense popularity, not merely in a Latin version, but 
through translations in eveiy vernacular speech of Europe. 
The lineage of the Shakespearean drama is somewhat 

The original fact that the hero was given in 

legend of the play a name which he tiore in none of the 

Perides. numerous preceding versions of his story. The 

Shakespearean Pericles of Tyre is the A]()ollonius of Tyre 
who permeates post-classical and mediaeval literature. The 
English dramatist derived most of his knowledge of the 
legend from the rendering of it which John Gower, the 
English poet of the fourteenth century, furnished in his 
rambling poetical miscellany called ‘ Confessio Amantis. 
A prominent figure in the Shakespearean play is' the chorus * 
or ‘ presenter * who explains the action before or during 
the acts. The ‘ chorus * bears the name of the poet Gower.^ 
At the same time the sixteenth century saw several ver¬ 
sions of the veteran tale in both French and English prose, 
and while the dramatist found his main inspiration 
in ‘ old Gower ’ he derived some embellishments of his 
work from an Elizabethan prose rendering of the myth, 
which first appeared in 1576, and reached a third edition 
in 1607.^ Indeed the reissue in 1607 of the Elizabethan 
version of the story doubtless prompted the dramatisa¬ 
tion of the theme, although the three leading characters of 
the play, Pericles, his wife Thaisa, and his daughter 
Marina, all bear appellations for which there is no previous 
authority. The hero’s original name of Pericles recalls 

^ Of the eigh.. speeches of the ohoruy (filling in all 305 linos), five 
(filling 212 lines) are in the short six* or sovon-syllablo rhyming couplets 
of Qower*a Confesaio. 

‘ In 1576 the tale was ' gathered into English [prose] by Laurence 
Twine, gentleman ’ under the title : ‘ The Patterno of painefull Aduen- 
tures, containing the most excellent, pleasant, and variable Historie 
of the strange accidents that befell vnto Prince Apollonius, the Lady 
Luoina his wife and Tharsia his daughter. Wherein the vncertaintie 
of this world, and the fickle state of man’s life are liuely described. . . . 
Imprinted at London by William How, 1576.’ This volume was twice 
reissued (about 1596 and in 1607) before the play was attempted. The 
translator, Laurence Twine, a graduate of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
performed his task without distmotion. 
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with characteristic haziness the period in Greek history 
to whicli ‘ Timon of Athens ’ is vaguely assigned.^ 

The ancient fiction of Apollonius of T 3 nre was a tale 
of adventurous trayel, and was inherently incapable of 
incoher- effective dramatic treatment. The rambling 
ences of scenes of the Shakespearean ‘ Pericles ’ and the 
e piece, ^ears which the plot covers tend to inco¬ 

herence. Choruses and dumb shows ‘ stand i’ the gaps to 
teach the stages of the story.’ Yet numerous references 
to the piece in contemporary literature attest the warm 
welcome which an uncritical public extended to its early 
representations.* 

After the first production of ‘ Pericles ’ at the Globe in 
the spring of 1608, Edward Blount, a publisher of literary 
proclivities, obtained (on May 20,1608) a license 
J?quarto.* play’s publication. But Blount failed 

to exercise his right, and the piece was actually 
published next year by an undistinguished ‘stationer,’ 


* In all probability the name Penclos oonfusoii reminiscenoes of the 
Greek Pericles with those of Pyrocles, one of the heroes of Sidney's 
romance of Arcadia, whence Shakespeare had lately borrowed the 
by-plot of Ktrtff Lear. Richard Flecknoo, writing of the Shakespearean 
play in 1066, called the hero Pyrocles. Musidorus, another hero of 
Sidney’s romance, had already supplied the title of the romantic play, 
Muccdorus, which appeared in 1595. 

® In the prologue to Robert Tailor’s comedy, The Ilogge hath loat hia 
Pearle (1614), the writer says of his own piece : 

If it prove so happy as to pluasa, 

Wocle say ’tis lortunate liko Penda. 

On May 24, 1619, the piece was performed at CJourt on the occasion of 
a groat entertainment in honour of the French ambassador, the Marquis 
do Trenouiile. The play was still popular in 1630 when Ben Jonson. 
indignant at tho failure of his own piece, The New Inn, sneered at 
‘ some mouldy tale like Pericles ’ in his sour ode beginning ‘ Come 
leave the lothed stage.’ On June 10, 1631, the piece was revived 
before a crowded audience at the Globe theatre ‘ upon the cessation 
of the plague.’ At the Restoration Pericles renewed its populanty 
in the theatre, and Betterton was much applauded in the title-role. 
All tho points connootod with the history and bibliography of the play 
are discussed in the facsimile reproduction of Pericks, ed. by Sidney 
Leo, Clarendon IVoss, 1905. 
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Henry Gosson, then living * at the sign of the Sunne 
in Paternoster Row.’ The exceptionally bad text was 
clearly derived from the notes of an irresponsible short¬ 
hand reporter of a performance in the theatre. A second 
edition, without correction but with *8omc typographical 
variations, appeared in the same year, and reprints which 
came from other presses in 1611,1619,•1630, and 1636,^ 
bear strange witness to the popularity of the book. The 
original title-page is couched in ostentatious phraseology 
which sufficiently refutes Shakespeare’s responsibility for 
the publication. The words run ; * The late and much ad¬ 
mired play called Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Witli the true 
relation of tlie whole Historic, aduentures, and fortunes 
of the said Prince: as also, the no lesse strange and 
worthy accidents, in the Birth and Life of his Daughter 
Mariana. As it hath been diuers and sundry times 
acted by his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe on the 
Banck-side. By William Shakespeare.’ All the quarto 
editions credit Shake.speare with the sole authorship ; but 
the piece was with much justice excluded from the First 
Folio of 1623 and from the Second Folio of 1632. It 
was not admitted to the collected works of the dramatist 
until the second issue of the Third Folio in 1664. 

There is no sustained evidence of Shakespeare’s handi¬ 
work in ‘ Pericles,’ save in acts in. and v. and parts of 
Shake- ‘ Shakespearean scenes tell the 

speare’s story of Pericles’s daughter Marina. They 
open w'ith the tempest at sea durii^r which she 
is born, ana they close with her final restoration to her 
parents and her*betrothal. The style of these scenes is in the 
manner of which Shakespeare gives earnest in ‘ King Lear.’ 

^ The unnamed printer of both fiint and sorond oditiona would 
soom to have been William White, ati inferior woikman whose press 
was near SmithfieJd. White was responsible for tho first quarto of 
Love's Labour's Lost m lC9f<. Tho second edition of Pencks is easily dis- 
tmguishablo from the first by a mispimt m th(‘ fiist stago direction. 

‘ Enter Gower ’ of tho first edition is ropioduced ip tho second edition as 
‘ Eneer Gower.’ 
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The ellipses are often puzzling, but the condensed thought 
is intensely vivid and glows with strength and insight. 
The themes, too, of Shakespeare’s contribution to ‘ Pericles ’ 
are nearly akin to many which figured elsewhere in his 
latest work. The tchie of Marina’s appeals to Lysimachus 
and Boult in the brothel resembles that of Isabella’s 
speeches in ‘Measure for Measure.’ Thaisa, whom her 
husband imagines to be dead, shares some of the experi¬ 
ences of Hermione in ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ The portrayal 
of the shipwreck, amid which Marina is born, adumbrates 
the opening scene of ‘ The Tempest ’; and there are 
ingenuous touches in the delineation of Marina which 
suggest the girlhood of Perdita. 

There seems good ground for assuming that the play of 
‘ Pericles ’ was oiiginally penned by George Wilkins and 
that it was over liis draft that Shakespeare 
\v^?k«lb’s worked. One curious association of Wilkins 

^r'erlcies ’ attested under his own hand. 

Very soon after the piece was staged he pub¬ 
lished in his own name a novel in prose which ho asserted 
to be based upon the play. The novel preceded by a year 
the publication of the drama, but the filial relation in which 
the romance stands to the play is precisely stated alike 
in the title-page of the novel and in its ‘ argument to the 
whole historic.’ The novel bears tlie title ; ‘ The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. Being the true 
History of the Play of Pericles, as it was lately presented 
by the worthy and ancient Poet John Gower.’ ^ In the 
* argument ’ the reader is requested ‘ to receive this Historic 
in the same manor as it was under the habite of ancient 
Gower, the famous English Poet, by the King’s Maiesties 
Players excellently presented.’ 


^ The imprint runs: * At London. Piinted by Tfhomos] Pfavier] 
for Nat. Butter, 1CU8 ’; see the reprint edited by Tycho Mommsen 
(Oldenburg, 1857). 

* At times the language of the drama is exactly copied by Wilkins’s 
novel, and, though transferred to prose, preserves the rhythm of blank 
verse. The novel ls far more carefully printed than the play, and 
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On the same day (May 20, 1608) that Edward Blount 
obtained his abortive license for the issue of ^Pericles’ 
‘Antony secured from the Stationers’ Company a 

and ci^ second license, also by the authority of Sir 
patra, 1608 . licenser of plays, for the 

publication of a far more impressive piece of literature— 
‘ a booke called “ Anthony and Cleopatra.*’ * No copy of 
this date is known, and once again the company probably 
hindered the publication. The play was first printed in 
the Folio of 1623. Shakespeare’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ 
is the middle play of his Roman trilogy which opened 
some seven years before with * Julius Caisar ’ and ended 
with ‘ Coriolanus.’ As in the case of all Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays, the plot of * Antony and Cleopatra ’ comes 
from Sir Thomas North’s version of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ 
On the opening section of Plutarch’s Life of Antony 
the poet had already levied substantial loans in ‘Julius 
Cassar.’ ^ He now produced a full dramatisation of it. 
The story of Antony’s love of Cleopatra had passed from 
Plutarch’s classical history into the vague floating tradi- 
Liie of tion of media3val Europe. Chaucer assigned 
her the first place in his ‘Legend of Good 
Women.’ But Plutarch’s graphic biography of Antony 
first taught western Europe in the early days of the 


oorreots some of the manifold corruptions of the printed text of the 
latter. On the other hand Wilkins’s novel shows at several points 
divergence from the play. There are places m which the novel develops 
incidents which are barely noticed m the play, and elsewhero the play is 
somewhat fuller than the i^ovel. One or two phrases which have the 
Shakespearean ring are indeed found alone in the novel. A few linos 
from Shakespeare’s pen seem to be present there and nowhere else. 
After the preliminary ‘argument ’ of the novel, there follows a list of the 
dramaitt peraonce headed ‘ The names of the I’ersonagos mentioned m the 
Histone ’ which is not to be found in the play, but seems to belong to it. 
The discrepancies between the play and the novel suggest that Wilkins’s 
novel followed a manuscript version of the play dilleront from that on 
which the printed quarto was based. 

bhakespuare showed elsewhere famiharity with the memoir. Into 
the more recent tragedy of Macbeth (ui. 1 . 64-&7) he drew from it a 
pointed reference to Octavius Csssar, and on a digr^ion in Plutarch’s 
text he based lus lurid sketch of the misanthropy of 2'tmon of Athens. 
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Renaissance the whole truth about his relations with the 
Queen of Egypt. Early experiments in the Renaissance 
drama of Italy, France, and England anticipated Shake¬ 
speare in turning l^he theme to dramatic uses. The pre- 
Shakespearean dramas of Antony and Cleopatra at some 
points suggest Slmkespeare’s design. But the resemblances 
between the ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ of Shakespeare and 
the like efforts of his predecessors at home or abroad seem 
to be due to the universal dependence on Plutarch.^ 

Shakespeare follows the lines of Plutarch’s biography 
even more loyally than in ‘ Julius Cfesar.’ Many trifling 
Shake- details which in the play accentuate Cleopatra’s 
speare’sdebt idiosyncrasy come unaltered from the Greek 
to Plutarch. superb description of the barge in 

which the Queen journeys down the river Cydnus to meet 
Antony is Plutarch’s language. Shakespeare borrovis the 
supernatural touches which complicate the tragic motive. 
At times, even in the heat of the tragedy, the speeches of 

* Tho oaihcHt diamaiic vuraion of the Plutarchan narrative oame 
fi om an Italian pen about 1640. Tho author, Giraldi Cmthio of Ferrara, 
is best known by that collection of j>rose tales, HecaUmmithit which 
supplied Shakcapeare with tho plots of Othello and Measure for Measure. 
The topic enjoys tho distinction of having inspired the first regular 
tiagcdy in French litoratiuo This piece, Cleopatre Captive by Estienne 
Jodollo, was published in 1652. Within twenty years of Jodelle’s 
effort, the cljief dramatist of tho Fioiich Renaissance, Robert Gamier, 
handled tho theme in his tragedy called Marc Antome. Finally tho 
inferior hand of Nicolas do Montreux took up tho parable of Cleopatra 
in 1694; his five-act tragedy of CUoj)cUre, alike in construction and 
plot, closely follows Jodellc’s CUopatre Captive It wa.s such French 
efforts which gave tho cue to the dramatic versions of Cleopatra’s 
history in Elizaixjthan England which preceded Shakespeare’s w'ork. 
Tho earliest of these English experiments was a traaslation of Garzuer’s 
tragedy. This came fioni tho accomplished pen of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
sister, Mary Countess of Pembroke; it was published m 1592. Two 
years later, by way of sequel to the Countess’s work, her protAge, Daniel, 
issued an oiiguial tragedy of Cleopatra on tho Senecan pattern. Daniel 
pursued tho topic some five years later in an imaginary verso letter 
from Antony's wife Octavia to her husband. A humble camp-follow'or 
of tho Elizabethan army of poets and dramatists, one Samuel Brandon, 
emulated Daniel's example, and contrived in 169S The tragicomedie 
of the virtuous Octavia. Brandon’s catastrophe is the death of 3iiark 
Antony, and Octavia’s jealousy of Cleopatra is tho mam theme. 
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the hero and h^oine and of their attendants are trans¬ 
ferred bodily from North’s prose.^ Not that Shakespeare 
accepts the whole of the episode which Plutarch narrates. 
Although he adds nothing, he makes siibstantial omissions, 
and his method of selection does not always respect the 
calls of perspicuity. Shakespeare ignores the nine years* 
interval between Antony’s first and last meetings with 
Cleopatra. During that period Antony not only did much 
important political work at Rome, but conducted an 
obstinate war in Parthia and Armenia. Nor does Shake¬ 
speare take cognisance of the eight or nine months which 
separate Antony’s defeat at Actium from his rout under 
the walls of Alexandria. With the complex scries of 
events, which Shakespeare cuts adrift, his heroine has no 
concern, yet the neglected incident leaves in the play some 
jagged edges which impair its coherence and symmetry. 

Shakespeare is no slavish disciple of Plutarch. The 
dramatist’s mind is concentrated on Antony’s infatua¬ 
tion for Cleopatra, and there he expands and develops 
Plutarch’s story with magnificent freedom and originality. 
The leading events and characters, w'hich Shakespeare drew 
from the Greek biography, arc, despite his liberal 
speare’s borrowings of phrase and fact, rc-incarnated in 
S?he story crucible of the i)oei’8 imagination, so that 
they glow in his verse with an heroic and poetic 
glamour of which Plutarch gives faint conception. All the 
scenes which Antony and Cleopatra dominate show Shake¬ 
speare’s mastery of dramatic emotion at its height. It is 
doubtful if any of his creations, male or female, deserve 

^ George Wyndham, in his introduction to hia edition of North’s 
PbUarch, i. pp. xciii-c, gives an excellent criticism of the relations of 
Shakespeare’s play to Plutarch’s life of Antoniua. See also M. W. 
MacCallum, Sluikespeare's Roman Playa and their Background (1910), 
pp. 318 seq. The extent to uhich the dramalLst saturated himself 
with Plutarchan detail may be gauged by the circumstance that ho 
christens an attendant at Cleopatra’s Court with the name of l^amprius 
(i. ii. 1 stage direction). The name is accounted for by the fact that 
Plutarch’s grandfather of similar name (Lampryae) is parenthetically 
cited by the biographer as hearsay authority for some backstairs 
gossip of the i^>aIaco at Alexandria. 
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a rank in his great gallery higher than that of the Queen 
of Egypt for artistic completeness of conception or sureness 
of touch in dramatic execution. It is almost adequate 
comment on Antony’s character to affirm that he is a 
worthy companion of Cleopatra. The notes of roughness 
and sensuality in his temperament are ultimately sub¬ 
limated by a veid of poetry, which lends singular beauty 
to all his farewell utterances. Herein he resembles Shake¬ 
speare’s Richard II and Macbeth, in both of whom a native 
poetic sentiment is quickened by despair. Among the 
minor personages, Enobarbus, Antony’s disciple, is especially 
worthy of study. His frank criticism of passing events 
invests him through the early portions of the play with the 
function of a chorus who sardonically warns the protagonists 
of the destiny awaiting their delinquencies and follies. 

The metre and style of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ when 
they are compared with the metre and style of the great 
tragedies of earlier date, plainly indicate fresh 
of fh^pwce development of faculty and design. The 
tendency to spasmodic and disjointed effects, 
of which ‘ King Lear ’ gives the earliest warnings, has 
become habitual. Coleridge applied to the language 
of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ the Latin motto ‘ feliciter 
audax.’ He credited the dramatic diction with ‘ a happy 
valiancy,’ a description wliich could not be bettered. 
Throughout the piece, the speeches of great and small 
characters are instinct with figurative allusiveness and 
metaphorical subtlety, which, however hard to paraphrase 
or analyse, convey an impression of sublimity. At the 
same time, in their moments of supreme exaltation, both 
Antony and Cleopatra employ direct language which is 
innocent of rhetorical involution. But the tone of sub¬ 
limity commonly seeks sustenance in unexpected com¬ 
plexities of phrase. Occasional lines tremble on the verge 
of the grotesque. But Shakespeare’s ‘ angelic strength ’ 
preserves him from the perils of bombast.^ 

^ A full review of the play and its analogues liy the present writer 
appears in the introduction to the text in the ‘ Caxton ’ Shakespeare. 
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Internal eTidence points with no uncertain finger to the 
late months of 1608 or early months of 1609 as the period 

‘Coridanus’ birth of * C!oriolanus,* the last piece of 

Shakespeare’s Roman trilogy. The tragedy 
was first printed in the First Folio of 1623 from a singularly 
bad transcript.^ The irregularities of metre, the ellipses 
of style closely associate ' Cbriolanus ’ With * Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ The metaphors and similes of ‘ Coriolanus * 
are hardly less abundant than in the previous tragedy and 
no less vivid. Yet the austerity of Coriolanus’s tragic 
story is the ethical antithesis of the passionate subtlety 
of the story of Antony and his mistress, and the contrast 
renders the tragedy a fitting sequel. 

As far as is known, only one dramatist in Europe 
anticipated Shakespeare in turning Coriolanus’s fate to 
dramatic purposes. Shakespeare’s single predecessor was 
his French contemporary Alexandre Hardy, who, freely 
interpreting Senecan principles of drama, produced his 
tragedy of ‘ Coriolan ’ on the Parisian stage for the first 
time in 1607.* 

Coriolanus’s story, as narrated by the Roman historian 
Livy, hod served in Shakespeare’s youth for material of a 
prose tale in Painter’s well-known ‘ Palace of 
to^Piuficlr Pleasure.’ There Shakespeare doubtless made 
the acquaintance of his hero for the first time. 
But once again the dramatist sought his main authority in a 

' Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, which is known to have boon first 
acted in 1609, to echo a phrase of Shakespeare b play. In n. ii. 106 
Cozmnius says of the hero’s feats in youth that' he lurch’d [t.c. deprived] 
all swords of the garland.’ The phrase has an uncommon ring and it 
would be in full accordance with Jonson’s habit to have assimilated it, 
when he penned the sentence ‘ Well, Dauphin, you have lurched your 
friends of the bettor half of the garland ’ [Silent Woman, v. iv. 227-8). 

’ Hardy declared that ‘ few subjects will be found in Roman history 
to be worthier of the stage ’ than Coriolanus. The simplicity of the 
tragic motive with its filial sentiment well harmonises with French 
ideals of classical drama and with the French domestic temperament. 
For more than two centuries the seed w’hich Hardy had sown bore fruit 
in France; and no less than three-and-twenty tra^dies on the subject 
of Coriolanus have blossomed since Hardy’s day in the French theatres. 
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biography of Plutarch, and he presented Plutarch’s leading 
facts in his play with a documentary fidelity which excels 
any earlier practice. He amplifies some subsidiary details 
and omits or contracts others. Yet the longest speeches 
in the play—the hero’s address to the Volscian general, 
Aufidius, when he offers him his military services, and 
Volumnia’s great appeal to her son to rescue his fellow- 
countrymen from the perils to which his desertion is 
exposing them—both transcribe Plutarch’s language with 
small variation for two-thirds of their length. There is 
magical vigour in the original interpolations. But the 
identity of phraseology is almost as striking as the changes 
or amplifications.^ 

‘ In Plutarch, Coriolanua’ first words to Aufidius in his own house run: 
‘ If thou kno\^est me not yet, Tullus, and seeing mo, dost not believe 
mo to be the man that I am indeed, I must of necessity betray myself 
to be that I am.’ In Shakespeare Coriolanus speaks on the same 
occasion thus: 

If. TulJus 

Not yet thou fcnowost mo, and, seeing me. dost not 
Think me for the man 1 am, necessity 
Commands mo namo myi»elf (IV v 54-57) 

Volumnia'a speech offers like illustration of Shakesiicare’s dependence. 
Plutarch assigns to Volurania this sonlcnce : * So though the end of 
war be uncertain, yot this, notwitLstandmg, is mo.st certain: that if it 
be thy chance to conquer, this benefit shalt thou reap of this thy goodly 
conquest to be chronicled the plague and destroyer of thy country.’ 
Shakespeare transliterates with rare dramatic effect (v in. 140 -148): 

Thou kuow'st, great son, 

’I'he end of war's iincortam, but this certain, 

That if thou conquer Home, the benefit 
\S huh thou shalt thereby reap ib such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses ; 

VVhobo diron'clo thus tint ’The man was uoblc, 

But with lus last attempt he wiped it out, 

Destroy'd Ills country, and his name remams 
To the ensuing age abhorr'd ’ 

Like examples of Shakespeare’s method of assimilaiion might be quoted 
from Coriolanus’s heated speeches to the tribunes and his censures of 
democracy (act m. so. i.). The account which the tribune Brutus gives 
of Conolanus’s ancestry (ii iii. 234 soq.) is so literally paraphrased 
from Plutarch that an obvious hiatus ui the corrupt text of the play, 
which the syntax requires to be filled, is easily supplied from North’s 
page. A full review of the play and its analogues by the present writer 
apfioars in the introduction to the text m the ’ Caxton ’ Shakespeare. 
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Despite such liberal levies on Plutarch’s text Shake¬ 
speare imbues Plutarch’s theme with a new vivacity. 


The chief 
characters 
of the 
tragedy. 


The unity of interest and the singleness of the 
dramatic purpose render the tragedy nearly as 
complete a triumph of dramatic art as ‘ Othello.’ 
Shakespeare’s Conolanus is cast in a Titanic 


mould. No turn in the wheel of fortune tsan modify that 


colossal sense of the sacredness of caste with which his 


mother’s milk has infected him. Coriolanua’s mother, 
Volumnia, is as vivid and finished a picture as the hero 
himself. Her portrait, indeed, is a greater original effort, 
for it owes much less to Plutarch’s inspiration. From her 
Coriolanus derives alike his patrician prejudice and his 
military ambition. But in one regard Volumnia is greater 
than her stubborn heir. The keenness and pliancy of 
her intellect have no counterpart in his nature. Very 
artistically are the other female characters of tlie tragedy, 
Coriolanus’s wife, Virgilia, and V^irgilia’s friend Valeria, 
presented as Volumnia’s foils. Valeria is a high-spirited 
and honourable lady of fashion, with a predilection for 
frivolous pleasure and easy gossip. \^irgilia is a gentle wife 
and mother, who well earns Coriolanus’s apostrojihe of 
■ gracious silence.* Of other subsidiary characters, Mcne- 
nius Agrippa, Corjolanus’s old friend and counsclloi, is a 
touching portrait of fidelity to which iShakespeare lends 
a significance unattempted by Plutarch. Throughout the 
play Menenius criticises the progress of events with ironi¬ 
cal detachment after the manner of a chorus in classical 


tragedy. His I'iace in' the dramatic scheme resembles that 
of Enobarbus in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ and the turn 
of events involves him in almost as melancholy a fate. 

More important to the dramatic dcveJo[)ment are the 
spokesmen of the mob and their leaders, the tribunes 
... , Brutus and Sicinius. The dark colours in 

ticai crisis which the poet paints the popular faction are 
of the play reflect a personal predilection for 

aristocratic predominance in the body politic or for feudal 
conditions of political society. It is, however, very doubtful 
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whether Shakespeare, in his portrayal of the Roman crowd, 
was conscious of any intention save that of dramatically 
interpreting the social and political environment which 
Plutarch allots to Coriolanus*s career. The political situ¬ 
ation which Plutarch described was alien to the experi¬ 
ence of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Shake¬ 
speare was in a'J likelihood merely moved by the artistic 
and purely objective ambition of investing unfamiliar 
episode with dramatic plausibility. No peisonal malice 
nor political design need be imputed to the dramatist's 
repeated references to the citizens’ ‘ strong breaths ’ or 
‘ greasy caps ’ which were conventional phrases in Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. Whatever failings are assigned to the 
plebeians in the tragedy of ' Coriolanus,’ it is patrician 
defiance of the natural instinct of patriotism which brings 
about the catastrophe and w'orks the fatal disaster. 
Shakespeare’s detached but inveterate sense of justice holds 
the balance true between the rival political interests. 
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THE LATEST PLAYS 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
* tragic 
pen^/ 
1600-9. 


Through the first decade of the seventeenth century, when 
Shakespeare’s powers were at their zenith, he devoted his 
energies, as we have seen, almost exclusively 
to tragedy. During the years that intervened 
between the composition of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ in 
ICOO, and that of ‘ Coriolauus,’ in 1609, tragic 
themes of solemn import occupied his pen 
unceasingly. The gleams of humour which illumined a 
few scenes scarcely relieved the sombre atmosphere. 
Seven plays in the great tragic scries—‘ Julius Ciesar,’ 

‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Coriolanus ’ —won for their author 
the pre-eminent place among workers in the tragic art 
of every age and clime. A popular thcor}^ presumes tliat 
Shakespeare’s decade of tragedy was the outcome of some 
spiritual calamity, of some episode of tragic gloom in his 
private life. No tangible evidence supports the allegation, 
'i’he external tacts of Shakespeare’s biography through the 
mam epoch of his tragic energy show an unbroken progress 
of prosijenty, a final farewell to pecuniary anxieties, and 
the general recognition of lus towering genius by (sontem- 
porary opinion. The biographic record lends no support 
to the suggestion of a prolonged personal experience of 
tragic suffering. Nor does the general trend of his literary 
activities countenance the nebulous theory. Tragedy was 
no new venture for Shakespeare when the seventeenth 
century opened. His experiments in that branch of drama 

417 2 j? 
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date from his earliest years. Near the outset of his 
career he had given signal proof of his tragic power in 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ in ‘ King John,* in ‘ Richard II,* and 
‘ Richard III.’ Intp his comedies ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,* ‘ Much Ado,* and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ he imported 
tragic touches. With his advance in years there came in 
comedy and tragedy alike a larger grasp of life, a firmer 
style, a richer thought. Ultimately, tragedy rather than 
comedy gave him the requisite scope for the full exercise 
of his matured endowments, by virtue of the inevitable 
laws governing the development of dramatic genius. To 
seek in the necessarily narrow range of his personal experi¬ 
ence the key to Shakespeare’s triumphant conquest of the 
topmost peaks of tragedy is to underrate his creative 
faculty and to disparage the force of its magic. 

In the Elizabethan realm of letters interest combined 
with instinct to encourage the tragic direction of Shake¬ 
speare’s dramatic aptitudes. Public taste gave 
ofTr^a^Ily tragedy a supreme place in the theatre. It 
was on those who excelled in tragic drama that 
tlie highest rewards and the loudest applause were be¬ 
stowed. There is rnu(;h significance in the circumstance 
that Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ King Lear,’ the most 
appalling of all tragedies, was chosen for presentation 
at Wliitehall f)n the opening of the joyous Christmas 
festivities of 1606. The Court’s choice was dictated by 
the prevalent literary feeling. Shakespeare’s devotion to 
tragedy at the zenith of liis I'areer finds all the explanation 
that is needed in the fact that he was a great poet and 
dramatic artist whose progressive power was in closest 
touch and surest sympathy with current predilections.^ 

There is no conilict with tiiis conclusion in the circum- 
Shake- Stance that after completing ‘ Coriolanus,’ the 

return to eighth drama in the w’ell-nigh uninterrupted 

ronmnee succession of his tragic masterpieces, Shake¬ 

speare turned from the storm and stress of great tragedy 

' Cf. thp present writer’s essay on ‘ The Impersonal Aspect of Shake¬ 
speare’s Art ’ (English Association Leailot, No. 13, July 1009). 
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to the serener field of meditatiye romance. A relaxa¬ 
tion of the prolonged tragic strain was needed by both 
author and audience. Again the dramatist was pursuing 
a path which at the same time harmonised with the 
playgoers* idiosyncrasy and conformed with the conditions 
of his art. 

The Elizabethan stage had under Italian or Franco- 
Italian influence welcomed from early days, by way of 
relief from the strenuousness of unqualified tragedy, 
experiments in tragicomedy or romantic comedy which 
aimed at a fusion of tragic and comic elements. At 
first the result was a crude mingling of ingredients which 
refused to coalesce.^ But by slow degrees tliere devel¬ 
oped an harmonious form of drama, technically known 
as ‘tragicomedy,’ in which a romantic theme, while it 
admitted tragic episode, ended happily and was imbued 
with a sentimental pathos unknown to either regular 
comedy or regular tragedy. Shakespeare’s romantic 
dramas of ‘ Much Ado ’ and ‘ Twelfth Night ’ had at the 
end of the sixteenth century first indicated the artistic 
capabilities of this middle tenn in drama. ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ which was penned in 1004, respected the essen¬ 
tial conditions of a tragicomedy. The main issues fell 
within the verge of tragedy, but left the tragic path before 
they reached solution. In the years that followed, Shake¬ 
speare’s juniors applied mucli independent energy to popu¬ 
larising the mixed dramatic type. George (Chapman’s 
‘ The Gentleman Usher,’ which was published early m 1606 
after its performance at the Blackfriars theatre by the 
Children of the Chapel, has all the features of a full-fledged 
tragicomedy. As in ‘Twelfth Night’ and '"Much Ado,’ 
serious romance is linked with much comic episode, but the 
incident is penetrated by strenuous romantic sentiment 

* Tho best known spooimen of the early typo is Richard Edwardes’s 
ompirio ‘ tragioall comedy ’ of Damon and FythiaSt which dates from 
1666 See pp. 93, 217 mpra. For better-dcvelojied specimens on tho 
contemporary French stage which helped to direct tho development 
in England, of. Leo’s French Renai/u^rvce tn linriland^ 408 soq. 
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and stern griefs and trials reach a peaceful solution. The 
example was turned to very effective account by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, who, soon after their 
literary partnership ^'pened in 1607, enlisted in the service 
of Shakespeare’s company. In their three popular plays 
‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ ‘ Philaster,* and ‘ A King and 
no King,* they succeeded in establishing for a generation 
the vogue of tragicomedy on the English stage. It was to 
the tragicomic movement, which his ablest contemporaries 
had already espoused with public approval, that Shake¬ 
speare lent his potent countenance in the latest plays 
which came from his unaided pen. In ‘Cymheline.’ ‘The 
Winter’s Talc,’ and ‘ The Tempest,* Shakespeare applied 
himself to perfecting the newest phases of romantic drama. 
‘ Cymbeline ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Talc,’ which immediately 
followed his great tragic efforts, are the best specimens 
of tragicomedy which literature knows. Although ‘The 
'Pempest ’ differs constructively from its companions, 
It completes the trilogy of vhich ‘Cymbeline’ and ‘The 
Winter’s 'J’alo ’ are the first and second instalments. 
If ‘ The Tempest ’ come no nearer ordinary comedy than 
they, it is further removed from ordinary tragedy.^ 

> Boatimont and Flotchor’s The Faithful Bhejtherdesx and PhiUuster, 
or Love Ltea a Bleeding, both of which may he classod with tragioomedien, 
would each seem to have boon written m 1609, and tho evidence Buggeeta 
that they wore tho prooursora rather than the Bucccssora of Cymbdine 
and The H’l ntcr'a Tale (of Ashley Thorndike’s The Influence of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher on Shakc<tpeare, Worcester, Mass., 1901, chaps, ix. 
and X ) Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King and no King, which also 
obeyed the laws of tragicomedy, w'as written before 1611 and was in 
all probability in course of composition at tho same time as Cymbeline, 
All three pieces of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted by Shakespeare’s 
company. Guarini’s Pastor Fido, tho Italian jiastoral drama, was very 
popular in England early in the seventeenth century and influenced 
the sentiment of Jacobean tragicomedy. In Fletcher’s ‘Address to 
the Reader ’ before The Faithful Shepherdess, of which tho first edition 
is an undated quarto assignable to 1609-10, a tragicomedy is thus 
defined in language silently borrowed from a critical e.ssay of Guarini: 
‘ A tragicomedy is not so called in respect of mirth and lullmg, but in 
respect it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
firings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy, which must 
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But it belongs^to the category of its two predecessors by 
virtue of its romantic spirit, of the plenitude of its poetry, 
of its solemnity of tone, of its avoidance of the arbitre- 
ment of death. , 

None of these three pieces was publislied in Shake¬ 
speare’s lifetime. All were first printed in the First Folio, 
The and the places they hold in* that volume lack 

trjJogy^^ justification. Although ‘ The Tempest * was 
and the the last play which Shakespeare completed, it 
First Foho, gjjg place in the First. Folio, standing 

at the head of the section of comedies. ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale,’ in spite of its composition just before ‘ The 
Tempest,’ occupies the last place of the same section, 
being separated from ‘ The Temxjest ’ by the whole range 
of Shakespeare’s endeavours in comedy. With even 
greater inconsistency, ‘ Cymbeline ’ comes at the very end 
of the First Folio, filling the last place in the third and 
last section of tragedies. It is clear that the editors of 
the volume completely misconceived the chronological 
and critical relations of the three plays, alike to one another 
and to the rest of Sliakespeare’s w’ork. They failed to 
recognise the distinctive branch of dramatic art to which 
‘ Cymbeline ’ belonged, and they set it among Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedies, with which it boro small logical aflfiiiiiy. 
Nor was ‘ The Tempest ’ nor ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ justly 
numbered among the comedies without a radical quah- 
fication of that term. 

It is mainly internal evidence—points of style, language, 
metre, characterisation—which proves that the three plays 


Perform- ' Cymbeline,’ ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ and ‘ The 
Tempest ’ belonged to tlic close of the poet’s 
latest plays career. The metrical irregularity, tlic con- 
duringiGii imagery, the abrupt turns of subtle 

thought, associate the three pieces very closely with 


be a ropresentatiou of familiar people, 8Ui*.b kind of trouble as 
no life be questioned.’ (Cf. F H. Itwtino, Ervjhuh Tragicotmdy, Now 
York, 1910, p. 107; T. M. Parrott’s Comedies of George Chapman, 
pp 757 seq.) 
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* Antony and Cleopatra ’ and * Coriolanus.’ The discerning 
student recognises throughout the romantic trilogy the 
latest phase of Shakespeare’s dramatic manner. The 
composition of ‘ Cyinbeline ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ may 
be best assigned to the spring and autumn respectively 
of 1610, and ‘ The Tempest ’ to the early months of the 
following year. External evidence shows that the three 
plays stood high in popular favour through the year 1611. 
Henry Manningham, the Middle Temple barrister, who 
described a performance of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ in the Hall of 
his Inn in February 1601-2, was not the only contemporary 
reporter of early performances of Shakespeare’s plays in 
London. Simon l^’orman, a prosperous London astrologer 
and quack doctor, also kept notes of his playgoing experi¬ 
ences in the metropolis a few years later. In the same 
notebook in wliich he described how he attended a revival 
of ‘Macbeth’ at the Clobe in April 1610, he recorded 
that on May 15, 1611, he visited the same theatre and 
witnessed ‘ The Winter’s Talc.’ The next entry, which is 
without a date, gives a fairly accurate sketch of the compli¬ 
cated plot of Sliakespcare’s ‘ Cymbcline.’ ^ Forman’s notes 
do not suggest that he was present at the first production 
of any of the cited pieces; but it is clear that ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’ and ‘ Cymbeline,’ were, when he wrote 
of them, each of comparatively recent birth. Within six 
months of the date of Forman’s entries ‘The Tempest’ 
was perforiiK'd at Court (Nov. 1, 1611) and a production 
of ‘ "I’lie Winter’s Tale ’ before royalty followed in four 
days (Nov. 5, 1611).^ 

^ Halliwull-rbilli|)p», h. 86 ; cf. p 125 n. supra. 

• The entries of The Temjmt and The If' inter's Tale in the Booke of 
the ItcvcUs (October 31, 1611-November 1, 1612) m the Public Record 
Ollico were long under suspicion of forgery. But their authenticity 
is now established. See Ernest Law’s Some supposed Shakespeare 
Forgeriea, 1911,and hia jlfore about Shakespeare ‘Forgeries,’ 1913. The 
Bttoke of the Revells in question was printed in Cunningham’s Extracts 
from the Account of the Revels at Court, p. 210. In 1809 Malone, who 
examined the Ro\ uls Accounts, wrote of 2'he Tempest, * 1 know that it 
had a being and a name ” in the autumn of 1611,’ and he concluded 
that it was (Mmned in the spring of that year. ( Variorum Shakespeare, 
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In ‘ C^mbeline ’ Shakespeai'e weaves together three 
distinct threads of story, two of which he derives from 
The triple weU-known literary repertories. The first thread 
plot of concerns a political quarrel between ancient 
Cymbeime when it was a ftoman province, and 

the empire of Rome, which claimed supreme dominion 
over it. Shakespeare derived his BriiJb-Roman incident 
from Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ a volume whence ho had 
already drawn much legend as well as authentic history. 
His pusillanimous hero Cymbeline, King of Britain, is 
a late successor of King Lear and nearly the last 
of Lear’s line. The second tliread of the plot of 
‘ Cymbeline,’ which concenis the experiences of the 
heroine Imogen, comes with variations from a well-known 
novel of Boccaccio. There Shakespeare’s lieroiiie was 
known as Gmevra; her husband (Shaki‘spearc’s Posthumus) 
as Bemabo; and his treacherous friiTid (Shakespeare’s 
lachimo) as Ambrogiuolo. Boccaccio anticipates Shake¬ 
speare in the main fortunes of Imogen, including her escape 
in boy’s attire from the death which her husband designs 
for her. But Shakespeare reconstructs the subsequent 
adventures winch lead to her reconciliation with her 


husband. Boccaccio’s tale was crudely adapted for 
Englisli readers in a popular miscellany of fielion entitled 
‘ Westward for Smelts, or the Waterman’s Fare of Mad 
Merry Western Wenches, whose tongues albeit, liki? Bell- 
clappers, they nev(T leave ringing, yet their Tales are 
sweet, and wall much content you • Written hy kiiide Kitt 
of Kingstonc. This fantastically riarni'd book w'as, a(!cord- 
ing to Malone and Sttjevens, iirst published in London in 
1603, but no edition earlier than lOilO is known. Ejnsodcs 
analogous to those which form the plot of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ appear m tin; volume. But 
on any showing the indebtedness of tlic diamatist’s 


1821, XV, 423.) The) Council’s wiirrant, fjivmg parlicularei of the pay¬ 
ment of the actois for thoir sorvicca at (Jourt durmf' the year 1011-12, 
18 in tho Accounts of the Tieasuror of the (yhatiibor, Bodleian library 
MS. Rawl A 201 (f 305); tho warrant nmits all names of plays. 
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‘ Cymbeline ’ to it is very slender. He follows far more 
loyally Boccaccio’s original text. Shakespeare would 
seem to liave himself invented the play’s third thread of 
story, the banishment from the British Court*of the lord 
Belarius, who, in revenge for hia expatriation, kidnapped 
the king’s young sons and brought them up with him in 
the recesses of the mountains. 

Although most of the scenes of ‘ Cymbeline ’ arc laid 
in Britain in the first century before the Christian era, 
there is no pretence of historical vraisemblance, 
lion* and With an almost ludicrous inappropriateness, the 
British King’s courtiers make merry with 
technical terms peculiar to Calvinistic theology, 
like ‘ grace ’ and ‘ election.’ ^ The action, w’hich, owing 
to the combination of the tlirce threads of narrative, is 
varied and intricate, wholly belongs to the region of 
romance. But the dramatist atones ffir the remoteness 
of the incident and tlic looseness of construction by in¬ 
vesting the characiters witli a rare wealth of vivacious 
humanity. The background of the picture is unreal; but 
tlie figures in the foreground are instinct with life and 
poetry. On Iintigcti, who is tiie main jiillar of the action, 
Shakespeare lavished all tlie fascination of his genius. 
She is the crown and flower of his conception of tender 
and artless W'onianhood. She pervades and animates the 
whole jiiece as an angel of light, who harmonises its 
discursive and discordant elements. Her weakly suspicious 
iiusband Posthumus, her rejected lover the brutish Cloteii, 
her would-be seducer lachimo arc contrasted with her and 
with each other with luminous ingenuity. The mountain 
passes of W^ahjs in which Belarius and his fascinating boy- 
companions play their jiart have some points of resemblance 
to the Forest of Arden in ‘ As You Like It ’; but hfe 
throughout ‘ Cjunbelinc ’ is grimly earnest, and the rude 
and bracmg Welsh mouiitauis nurture little of the contem- 

* In 1.1 13t)-7 Imogen is descnboil as ‘ past grace ’ m the theological 
sense. In i. li 30-31 the Second Lord remarks . ' If it be a sin to 
make a true olcctiun, she is damned.’ 
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plative quiet which characterises existence on the sylvan 
levels of Arden. Save in a part of one scene, no doubt is 
permissible of Shakespeare’s sole responsibility. In the 
fourth scene of the fourth act (11. 30 ^eq.) the husband 
Posthumus, when imprisoned by Cymbeline, King of Britain, 
sees in an irrelevant vision his parents and his brothers, 
who summon Jupiter to restore his brokeft fortunes. All 
here is pitiful mummery, which may be assigned to an 
incompetent coadjutor. Any suspicion elsewliero that 
Shakespeare’s imagination has suffered in energy is dis¬ 
pelled by the lyrical dirge ‘ Fear no more the heat of the 
sun,’ which for perfect surencss of thought and expression 
has no parallel in the songs of previous years. 'Phe deaths 
of Cloten and his mother signalise the romantic triumph 
of Imogen’s virtue over wrong, and accentuate the serious 
aspects of life without exciting tragic emotion. 

Far simpler than the plot of ‘ Cymbelmo ’ is tliat of 
‘ TJie Winter’s Tale,’ which was seen by J)r. Forman at 
the Globe on May 16, 1011, and was acted at 
Court on November 6 following.^ The play 
was wholly based upon a popular English 
romance of euphuistic temper which was called ‘ Pandosto ’ 
in the first edition of 1588, and in numerous later editions, 
but w'as ultimately in 1048 re-christen(d ‘ Jlorastus and 
Fawnia.’ Shakespeare’s constructive method in ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’ resembled that which he pursued in ‘ As 
You Like It,’ when he converted into a play a recent English 
romance, ‘ Rosalyndc,’ by Thomas Lodge, yonie irony 
attaclies to {Shakespeare’s choice of authority for the later 
play. The writer of the novel which iSliakespeare dramatised 
'Ti a there was Robert Greene, who, on his deatli- 
to Greene’s, bcd, somc eighteen years before, had attackinl 
the dramatist with much bitterness when his 
great career was opening. In many ways Shakespeare 


‘The 

Winter's 

Tale’ 


^ Camillo’s rcflcMjtions (i li 358) on tho rum that attends those who 
' struck anointed kings ’ have been regarded, not quite conclusively, as 
specially designed Ui gratify James I. 'J’ho uaiuc of tiic play belongs to 
the same categ<»ry as A Midsummer Nujhf’s Jjream and Twdjlh Night. 
The a'^presBiou ‘ a winter’s talc ’ was m comiti.jii use for a serious story. 
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in ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ was more loyal to the invention 
of his early foe than scholarship or art quite justified. 
Shakespeare followed Greene in allotting a seashore to 
Bohemia—an err^r over which Ben Jonson and many 
later critics have made meriy.^ The dramatist, like the 
novelist, located in the island of Delphos, instead of on 
the mainland of Phocis, the Delphic oracle of Apollo which 
a pseudo-classical proclivity irrelevantly brought into the 
story. The scheme of the piece suggests undue deference 
on the playwright’s part to the conditions of the novel. 
The action of the play is bluntly cut in two by an interval 
of sixteen years, which elapse between the close of act m. 
and the opening of act iv., and the speech of the chorus 
personifying Time proves barely able to bridge the chasm. 
The incidental deaths of two subsidiary good characters 
—the boy Mamilius and the kindly old courtier Antigonus 
-—somewhat infringe the placid canons of romance. The 
second death is an invention of the dramatist. Shake¬ 


speare’s dependence on Greene’s narrative was indeed far 
from scrvihi. After liis wont he rc'christened the characters, 
and he modified the spirit of the fable wherever his dramatic 
instinct prompted cliange. In the novel bold familiarities 
between Bcllaria, Shakespeare’s Hermionc, and Egistus, 
Shakespeare’s Polixencs, lend some colour to the jealousy 


Shake¬ 

speare’s 

innovations 


of Pandosto, Shakespeare’s Lcontes. In Shake¬ 
speare’s play all excuse for tlie husband’s sus¬ 
picions of his wife is swept away. In the novel 


Bellaria dies of grief on hearing of the death of her son 


Gerintes, Shakespeare’s Mamilius. Hermione’s long and 


secret retirement and her final reconciliation with Leontes 


are episodes of Shakespeare’s coinage. At the same time 
lie created the character of Paulina, Hermionc’s outspoken 
friend and companion, and he provided from his own 
resources welcome comic relief in the gipsy pedlar and 


but the dramatiat may poasibly echo here Las Noches de Invierno (‘ The 
Winter Evenings ’), the title of a collection of Spanish talcs (Madrid. 
1009) to uhieh he may have had access, see ]) 429 ». I 
* Conversations with Drummond, p. 16. 
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thief Autolycus, who is skilled in all the patter of the 
cheap Jack and sings with a light heart many popular airs. 
A few lines in one of Autolycus’s speeches wore obviously 
drawn from that story of Boccaccio ■i^th which Shake¬ 
speare had dealt just before in ‘ Cymbeline.’ ^ But the 
rogue is essentially a creature of Shakespeare’s fashioning. 

Leontcs’ causeless jealousy, which is thc®motive of ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,’ has nothing in common with the towering 
passion of Othello. Nor is it cast in quite the 
freshness same mould as tlio wrongful suspicion which 
of tone. Posthumus clierishes of Imogen at lacliimo’s 
prompting in ‘ Cymbeline.’ Tin* jealousy of Loontes is the 
aberration of a weak mind and owes nothing to external 
pressure. The husband’s feeble wrath is finely contrasted 
with his wife’s gentle composure and patient fortitude in 
the presence of unwarrantable suffering which moves 
pathos of an infinite poignancy. The boy Mamilius is of 
near kin to the boys in ‘ Cymbeline.’ Nowhere has 
the dramatist portrayed more convincingly boyhood’s 
charm, quickness of perception, or innocence. Perdita 
develops the ethereal model of Marina in ‘ IVriclcs ’ and 
shows tender ingenuous girlhood moulded by Nature’s 
hand and free of the contamination of social artifice. 
The courtship of Florizel and I’erdiia is the p{;rfoction of 
gentle romance. j^The freshness, too, of the ])jLstoral incident 
surpasses that of all Shakespeare’s presentations of country 
life. Shakespeare’s final labours in tragicomed}^ betray an 
enhanced masterv of the simple as wcill as of the complex 
aspect of human experience. 

‘ The Tempest ’ was m all probabilify tlie latest drama 
that Shakespeare completed. While chronologically and 

* In The Winter 'h Tale (iv iv. 812 ot soq ) Axitolycus ihrnatons 
tlmt the clown’fl eon ‘ shall bo flayjjd ahvo; then ’nointod over with 
honey, set on the head of a wasp’s nest,’ &;e. In Boccaccio’s story of 
Cmevra (Shakespeare’s Imogen) the villain Anibrogmolo (Shakespeare’s 
lachimo), after ‘ being bounden to the stake and anointed with honey,’ 
was ‘ to his exceeding torment not only slam but, devoured of the 
flics and wasps and gadflies wherewith that country abounded’ (cf 
Decameron, transl. John Payne, i. 104) See jIso Apulcius’s Golden Amt, 
bk. viii. o. 35. 
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organically it is closely bound to ‘ Cymbeline * and ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,’ it pursues a path of its own. It challenges 
famihar laws of life and nature far more openly 
xlmpest' of its immediate predecessors. 

Yet the dramatist’s creative power has fired 
his impalpable texture with a living sentiment and 
emotion which* are tlie finest flower of poetic romance. 
‘ The Tempest ’ has affinities with ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ In both pieces supernatural fancies play a 
prominent part. But the contrasts are more notable 
than the resemblances. The bustling energy of the 
‘ Dream ’ is replaced in ‘ The Tempest ’ by a steadily 
progressive calm. The poetry of the later drama rings 
with a greater profundity and a stronger human sym¬ 
pathy. ‘ The Tempest’s ’ echoes of classical poetry are 
less numerous or distinct than those of the ‘Dream.’ 
Yet into Prospero’s great speech renouncing his practice 
of magical art (v. i. 33-37) Shakespeare wrought literal 
reminisccncjcs of (folding’s translation of Medea’s invoca¬ 
tion in Ovid’s ‘ Metamor])lioscs ’ (vii. 197-206). Golding’s 
rendering of Ovid had been one of Shakespeare’s best- 
loved books in youth, and his parting tribute proves 
the permanence of his early impressions, in spite of his 
widened interests. 

In ‘ The Tempest ’ Shakespeare accepted two main 
cues, one from pre-existing romantic literature and the 

Tiie sources from current reports of contemporary 

of the advi'iiture. The main theme of the exiled 

fable. magician and Ins daughter was probably 

borrowed from a popular romance of old standing in many 
foreign tongues.^ The episode of the storm and the con¬ 
ception of Caliban were mon; obvious fruit of reported 
incident in recent voyages across the Atlantic Ocean. 

* The nauiu Proapero, wluch iShakeapear© first bestowed on the 
magician, would sooni to have been drawn from the first draft of Ben 
Jonson's Every Alan tn Ins Humour (150S). w’bero all the characters boar 
Italian names (m later editions changed into English). Ben Jonson 
afterwards christened his cliuracler of Proapero by tho name of 
Well bred. 
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Several Spanish novelists, whose work was circulating 
in cultured English circles, had lately told of magicians 
of princely or ducal rank exiled by usurpers from their 
home to mysteriously remote retreats, ip the company of 
an only daughter who was ultimately wooed and won by 
the son of the magician’s archfoe.^ In the ‘ Comedia von 
der schonen Sidea,’ a Cerraaii play written about 1595, 
by Jacob Ayror, a dramatist of Nuremberg, there are, 
moreover, adumbrations not only of the magician Prospero, 
his daughter Miranda, and her lover Ferdinand, but also 
of Ariel.® English actors were performing at Nuremberg, 

^ Spani&h romance was well known in Klizabnlltan England, os 
ifl show’n by tho \t>guo of Monteniayor’a Duma, which indudiw a story 
analogous to that of Shalcos]>paro’H Gentlemen. In the aevontoonth 
century Spanish stones wore reiioatiHlIy dramatised in lOnghind Shako- 
speare’s coadjutor Fletcher based numerous jilays on tho Kxe,mphry 
Sov(,ls of ('oivantcs and tho fiction of other Sjianiards. A Spanish 
collection of sliort talcs by Antonio do Eslaiu, bearing the general 
title ‘ Pnmora Parto di' las Noehos do Inviorno ’—‘ I’ho First i‘art of 
the Winter Evenings’ (Madrid 1609)—includoa tho story of Dardanus, 
a king of Bulgaria, a virtuous magician, who, being dethroned by FJioe- 
phurus, a usurping om]ieror of (jrceco, sails away with hia only daughter 
Seraphina in a little shi)), and m iiiid-ocoan creates a beautiful suhrnanno 
jialace for their residence 'I’here the girl grow's up like Miranda on 
tho dosort island. Wlion she roachra w'ornanliood, tho magician, dis- 
guised as a fisherman, captures tho son of his usurping foe and brings 
tho youth to his dwelling under tho sea Tlio girl’s marriage with tho 
kidnapped prince follows 'i'ho usurpi'r dias and the magician is restored 
to hiB kingdom, but finally ho transfers ins powiT to his daughter and 
son-m-law. On such a foundafiou Shako-spoare’s fable of Prospero 
might conceivably have been reared. 

" In the Gentian play, which is printed m Cohn’s Shakespeare in 
Germany, a noble magician, Ludolph, prince of Lithuania, being defeated 
m battle by a usurper, ].i<tuilcgast, prince of the Wilt an, seeks refuge 
in a forest together with an only daughter Sidca. In tho forest tho 
exile IS attended by a demon, Runcival, who is of Ariel’s kmdreil. 
Tho forest, although difficult of access, is by no means iimnhaluted. 
Meanwhile tho exile works his magic siioll on his enemy’s son Engel- 
brocht and makes him his prisoner m tho sylvan retreat. Tho captive 
is forced by hi.s master to bear logs, like* h’erdinand in The Tempest. 
Finally tho youth marries the girl, and the marriage reconciles the 
parents. At many points tho stories of tho (jlerman and English ])lay8 
correspond But there are too many discrepancies to establish a theory 
of droct dependence on Shakespeare’s part.) 
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where Ayrer lived, in 1604 and 1606, and may have brought 
reports of the piece to Shakespeare, or both German and 
English dramatists may have followed an identical piece 
of fiction, which has not been quite precisely identified. 

In no earlier presentment of the magician's and his 
daughter’s romantic adventures is any hint given either 
of the shipwreck or of Caliban. Suggestions 
Spwreck episodcs reached Shakespeare from a 

quarter nearer home than Spain or Germany. 
In the summer of 1609 a fleet bound for the new plantation 
of Jamestown in Virginia, under the command of Sir 
George Somers, was overtaken by a storm off the West 
Indies, and the admiral’s ship, the ‘ Sea-Venture,’ was 
driven on the coast of the hitherto unknown Bermuda 
Isles. There they remained ten months, pleasurably 
impressed by the mild beauty of the climate, but sorely 
tried by the hogs which overran the island and by mysteri¬ 
ous noises which led them to imagine that spirits and 
devils had made the island their home. Somers and his 
men were given up for lost, but in May 1610 they escaped 
from Bermuda in two boats of cedar to Virginia, and the 
news of their adventures and of their safety w'as carried 
to England by some of the seamen in September 1010. 
The sailors’ arrival created vast public excitement in 
London. At least five accounts were soon published of 
the shipwreck and of the mysterious island, previously 
uninhabited by man, which had proved the salvation of the 
expedition. ‘ A Discoveiy of the Bermudas, otherwise 
called the Isle of Divels,’ w'ritten by Sylvester Jourdain or 
Jourdan, one of the survivors, appeared as early as October. 
A second pamplilct de.scribing the disaster w'as issued by 
the Council of tiie Virginia Company in December, and 
a third by one of the leaders of the expedition. Sir Thomas 
Gates. Shakespeare, wdio mentions the ‘ still-vexed 
Bermoothes ’ (i. i. 229), incorporated in ‘The Tempest’ 
many liints from Jourdain, Gates, and the other pamphle¬ 
teers. The references to the gentle climate of the island 
on w'hich Prospero is cast away, and to the spirits and 
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devils that infested it, seem to render unquestionable 
its identification with the newly discovered Bermudas. 
There is no reasonable ground for disputing that the 
catastrophe around which the plot of ‘ The Tempest * 
revolves was suggested by the casting away, in a 
terrific storm, on the rocky Atlantic coast, of the ship 
bound in 1609 for the new settlement «iaf Jamestown. 
Prospero’s uninhabited island reflects most of the features 
which the shipwrecked sailors on this Virginian voyage 
assigned to their involuntary asylum where they imagined 
themselves to be brought face to face with the elementary 
forces of Nature. 

The scene of the sailors’ illusion stirred in the drama¬ 
tist’s fertile imagination the further ambition to portray 
The si Qi aboriginal man in his own home. But before 
ficance of formulating his conception of Caliban, Shake- 
Cahban ypearc played parentliclically with current 
fancies respecting the regeneration which the New World 
held in store for the Old. The Prench essayist Montaigne 
had fathered the notion that aboriginal America oflcrcd 
Europe an example of Utopian communism. In liis 
rambling essay on cannibals (ii. .*10) h(‘. described an un¬ 
known island of the New World where the inhabitants 
lived according to nature and were innocent alike of the 
vices and virtues of civilisation. In ‘The Tempest’ 
(ii. i. 154 seq.), Gonzalo, the honest counsellor of Naples, 
after he and his companions are rescued from shipwTcck 
sketches the kind of natural law which, if the planta¬ 
tion were left in his hands, he would establish on the 
desert island of their red(“mption. Here Sliakcspeare 
literally adopts Montaigne’s vocabulary with its abrupt 
turns as it figured in Flono’s English translation of 
the Frenchman’s essays. But iShakespeare admits no 
personal faith in Montaigne’s complaisant theorising, of 
which he takes leave with the comment that it is ‘ meiiy 
fooling.’ 

Caliban was Shakespeare’s ultimate conception of the 
true quality of aboriginal character. Specimens of the 
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American Indian had been brought to England by Eliza¬ 
bethan or Jacobean voyagers during the poet’s working 
career. They had often been exhibited in London 
and the provinces by professional showmen as 


American 

native 


miraculous monsters.^ Travellers had spoken 
and written freely of the native American. 


Caliban is an inf/aginary composite portrait, an attempt to 


reduce to one common denommator the aboriginal types 


wliom the dramatist had seen or of wliom he had heard 


or read.® Shakespeare’s American proves to have little 
in common with the Arcadian innocent with which Mon¬ 


taigne identifies liim. Shakespeare had lightly applied 
to savage man tlio words ‘ a very land-fish, Janguageless, 
a monster,’ before lie concentrated his atkmtion on the 


theme.^ But on closer study he rejected this description, 
and finally presented him as a being endowed with live 
senses and appetites, with aptitudes for mechanical labour, 
with some knowledge and some control of the resources of 
inanimate nature and of the animal world. But his life 


was passed in that stage of evolutionaiy development 
which preceded the birth of moral sentiment, of intellectual 


’ A native of Now England called Eponow was brought to England 
m 1 fi U, and ‘ lioing a man of so great a stature ’ was ‘ showed up and 
down l^ondon for money as a monster ’ (Capt John Smith’s Histone 
of AVw> England, ed. 1907, ii, 7). The Porter in Henry VIII (v iv. 32) 
clearly had Eponow in mind when he alludes to the J^ondon mob’s 
rush after ‘ some strange Indian.' When Trinculo in The Tempest 
speaks of the eagerness of a Ijondon crowd to pay for a sight of ‘ a dead 
Indian ’ (ii ii 31) Shakespeare doubtless recalls an actual experience. 
‘ Indian ’ w useil by Shakesijcare in the sense of ‘ Red Indian.’ 

* Traits of the normal traf3t.able type of Indian to which belonged 
the V'ligmian and Catibbean of the middle continent mingle m Caliban 
with those of tlio in-edeemablo savages of Patagonia to the extreme 
south of America. To tho former typo Rod Indian visitors to 
England bolonged, Tho evidenoo whie.h justifies tho description 
of (’aliban as a composite portrait of varied types of the American 
Indian has been brought together by tho present writer in two essays, 
‘ The American Indian in Elizabethan England,’ in Scribner's Maga¬ 
zine, Soptombor 1907, and ‘ Caliban’s Visits to England,’ in Corn/nU 
Magazive, March 1913 

•* Troilus and Cressida, iii. lii 264. 
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perception, and of social culture. Caliban was a creature 
stumbling over the first stepping-stones which lead from 
savagery to civilisation.^ 

The dramatist’s notice of the god,Setebo8, the chief 
object of Caliban’s worship, echoes accounts of the wild 
Caliban’s People of Patagonia, w^ho lived in a state of 
god unquahfied savagely. Pigafefffca, an Italian 

Setebos mariner, first put into writing an account of 

the Patagonians’ barbarous inodes of life and their uncouth 
superstitions. His tract circulated widely in Shakespeare’s 
day in English translations, chiefly in Ricliard Eden’s 
‘History of Travel’ (1577). During the dramatist’s life¬ 
time curiosity about the mysterious people spread. Sir 
Francis Drake and TJiomas Cavendisli, in tlieir circum¬ 
navigations of the globe, both paused tin Patagonian 
territory and held intercourse with its strange inhabitants. 


* At flomo points Shakesjiearo reproduced in Thf Tern pent with 
absolute literalness the expononce of Europeans in their eneountois 
with aboriginal inhabitants of newly discovered America. The savage’s 
msibtent recognition in the brutish Tnneulo of divine attributes is a 
vivid and somewhat ironical picture of the welconie accorded to {Spanish, 
French, and EnglLsh cxph>rei.s on their landing m the New World. 
Every explorer shared, too, I’rospoio’s pity for the aborigines’ inability 
to make themselves intelligible m their crabbed agglutinative dialc'cts, 
and offered tbom mstriiciion in eivilisisl speoeh 'Hie menial services 
which Caliban renders his enilised inastei s^iecitieally iileiitify Prospero 
and his native servant with the history of early settlements of English¬ 
men in V’lrginia. ‘ I’ll fash for t lioe,’ Caliban tells Triiieulo, and as 
soon as ho behoves that he has shaken off Prospero’s t^rrannical yoke 
In* sings with exultant omphasis ‘ No more dams Pll make for fish ’ 
'I’hase lomarks of Caliban are graphic echoes of a ]ieculiar experiences of 
Elizabethans in Amerusa. Ones of the chief anxietuss of the early 
English settlers in Virginia was lest the natives should fail them in 
keeping in good ordei the fish-elams, whom fish w'as cauglit for food by 
ineatib of a device of grfiat ingenuity When Raloiglr’s first governor 
of Virginia, Ual}>h I^ane, detected in Io8b signs of hostility among the 
natives about his camp, his thoughts at oriee turned to tlie dams «)r weirs. 
Unless the aborigines kept them in good order, starvation was a certain 
fate of the colonists, for no Engltshmen know how to construct and 
W'ork these fish-dams on which the settlement reli«*d for its chief 
sustenance. (Cf. Hakluyt’s VoijagiJt,(id 1<M)1, vjii 334 ) Calihan’s 

threat to make ‘ no more dams for fish ’ ux)»>‘<«>d Prospero to a very 
leal and familiar jieril. 

2 V 
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Ill * their great devil Setebos ’ centred the most primitive 
conceptions of religion. Caliban acknowledges himself to 
bo a votary of ‘ the Patagonian devil.* Twice he makes 
mention of ‘ my da^m’s god Setebos ’ (i. ii. 373 ; v. i. 261). 

In one respect Shakespeare departs from his authorities. 
Although untrustworthy rumours described aboriginal 
Caliban’s m Unexplored forests about the river 

distorted Amazon as hideously distorted dwarfs,^ the 
shape average Indian of America—even the Pata¬ 
gonian—was physically as well formed and of much the 
same stature as Englishmen. Yet Caliban is described 
as of ‘ disproportioried ’ body ; he is likened to a tortoise, 
and is denounced as a ‘ freckled whelp ’ or a ‘ poor credulous 
monster.’ Such misrepresentation is no doubt deliberate. 
Caliban’s distorted form bungs into bolder relief his moral 
shortcomings, and more clearly defines his psychologieal 
significance. Ebzubethan poetry completely assimilated 
the Platonic idea, that the soul determines the form of the 
body. Shakespeare mv(‘stcd lus ‘ rud(‘ and savage man 
of Ind ’ with a shape akin to his stunt<‘d intelligence and 
sentiment.^ 

King James I and his circle now looked to Sliakespeare 
for most of their dramatic rei reation. ‘ 'I’he Tempest,’ 
Iienned in the spring of 1611, opened the 
gay winter season at Court of 1611-2, and 
tile twelve pieces which followed it included 
among them Sliakespeare’s ‘ Winter’s 'Tale.’ ‘ The Tem¬ 
pest’ was again performed in Eebruary 1612-3 during the 
festivities which celebrated the marriage of King James’s 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, with Frederick the Elector 
Palatine. Princess Elizabeth was, like Miranda, an island 
])rincess ; but there was no relevance in the plot to the 


•The 
1 ompest ’ 
at Court 


^ Of. Othello’s relorenco to the Anthrojiophagi and men whose 
lusuls ‘ JJo grow beneath their shoulders ’ (i. iii 144-5). Raleigh, in hw 
Dit^covrrit of (Jutatui, 159(5, monlions on hearsay such a deformed race 
ui a legion of South Aiuenua 

• t'f. Biowning, Caliban ujion Setebos, Daniel Wilson, Caliban, 
or the MiKsnitj Link (1873), and Renan, Caliban (1878), a diama con¬ 
tinuing IShakespeare’s play. 
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circumstances of the royal bridal.^ Eighteen other plays 
at Court were given in honour of the nuptials by Shake¬ 
speare’s company under the direction of its manager, 
John Heminges. Five pieces besidos ‘ The Tempest * 
in the extended programme were by Shakespeare, viz.: 
‘The Wmter’s Tale,’ ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘Sir 
John Falstaff’ {i.e. ‘Henry IV’), ‘Otheflo,’ and ‘Julius 
Ca 0 sar.’ Two of these plays, ‘ Much Ado ’ and ‘ Henry IV,’ 
were rendered t\\ ice.^ ^ 

The early representations of ‘ The Tempest ’ evoked 
as much applause in the public theatre as at Court. The 
popular success of the piece owed something 
of'the^play beautiful lyrics which were dispersed 

through tlie play and were set to music by 
Robert Johnson, a lutenist in high repute.* Like its 
predecessor ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ The I’enipest ’ long 
maintained its original suct'css on the stage, and the 
vogue of the two pieces drew a passing sneer from Bon 
Jonson. In the Induction to his ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ lirst 
acted in 1614, ho wrote : ‘ If there bo never a servant- 
monster in the Fair, who can help it ? he [i.e. the author] 
says, nor a nest of Antics. He is loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays hke those that beget Talcs, I’empests, 
and such like Drolleries.’ Tlie ‘ servant-monster ’ was an 

’ A basuIesB llu'ory, first «ugRt*Btt‘d i)y 'I'Kxjk, rojirrHonia The Temput 
as tt mauquo av niton tu ceiubmto Eluaboth’H ntumagu on 

B'obniary 14, 1612-13. It was cloarly writion soiuo two yoara earlier 
<Jn any showing, tho plot of The Tvmprjil, whicli rovohos about the 
forcible expulsion of a rulor from his duniuiions, and his daiightor’s 
wooinff by tho so. of tlio 'usurper’s chiof ally, was hardly ono that 
a shroN^d ])laywright would dolibcrutely choosu as tho sol ting of an 
official epithalamium in honour of tho daughtur of a monarch so sonsitive 
about his title to tho crown os James I. 

* Heminges was paid on May 2U, 1613, the total sum of 153/ 6s. Hd. 
for the company’s elaborate 8er\ ices. See tho accounts of Lord iStanhopo, 
'lYcahuror of Iho Chamber, in the Bodleian Librai y MS Kawi A 239 
(f 47), printed in Halliwell-PhillippH’s Outlines, ii, 87, and in tho New 
lihakspere Society's Transactium, , ii p 419 

® Harmonised scores of Johnson’s uiib for tho songs ‘ F’ull Fathom 
Five’ and ‘ Where the Bee sucks ’ are {ueservtjd in.Wilson’s Cheerful 
Ayres or Ballads set for three voices, 1660 


2 K 2 
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obvious allusion to Caliban, and * the nest of Antics * was 
a glance at the satyrs who figure in the sheep-shearing 
feast in ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ 

Nowhere did Shakespeare give rein to his imagination 
with more imposing effect than in ‘The Tempest.* The 
Fanciful serious atmosphere has led critics, without 
interpre- mucli reason, to detect in the scheme of the 
of ‘ The drama a philosophic pronouncement rather 
Tempest.’ pjj^y Qf mature poetic fancy. Little 

reliance should be placed on interpretations which detach 
the play from its historic environment. The creation of 
Miranda is the apotheosis in literature of tender, ingenuous 
girlhood unsophisticated by social intercourse; but Shake¬ 
speare had already sketched the outlines of the portrait in 
Marina and Perdita, the youthful heroines respectively of 
‘ Pericles ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ and these two characters 
were directly developed from romantic stories of girl- 
princesses, cast by misfortune on the mercies of Nature, to 
which Siiakespeare had recourse for the plots of the two 
plays. It is by accident, rather than design, that in Ariel 
appear to be discijrnible the capabilities of human intellect 
when relieved of physical attributes. Ariel belongs to the 
same poetic w'orld as Puck, although he is delineated in 
the severer colours that were habitual to yiiakespcare’s fully 
developed art. Caliban, as we have seen, is an imaginary 
portrait, conceived with matchless vigour and vividness, 
of the aboriginal savage of the New World, descriptions of 
whom abounded in contemporary travellers’ speech and 
writings, while a few living specimens, who visited Shake¬ 
speare’s England, excited the liveliest [lopular curiosity. 
In Prospero, tlio guiding providence of the romance, w’ho 
resigns Jiis magic jiower in the closing scene, traces have 
been sought of the lineaments of the dramatist himself, 
who w'as approaching in this play the date of his farewell 
to tiie enchanted work of his life, although he w'as not yet to 
abandon it altogether. Prospero is in the story a scholar- 
prince of rare intellectual attainments, whose engrossmg 
study of the mysteries of science has given him magical 
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oommand of the forces of Nature. » His magnanimous 
renunciation of his magical faculty as soon as by its exer¬ 
cise he has restored his shattered fortunes is in accord with 
the general conception of a just and phj^fosophioal tempera¬ 
ment. Any other justification of his final act is superfluous.^ 
While there is every indication that in 1611 Shake¬ 
speare surrendered the regular habit of dramatic com¬ 
position, it has been urged with much plausi¬ 
bility that he subsequently drafteti more than 
one play which he suffered others to complete. 
As his hterary activity declined, his place at the 
head of the professional dramatists came to bo 
filled by John Fletcher, who in partnership with Francis 
Beaumont had from 1607 onwards been winning much 
applause from playgoers and cntics. Beaumont’s co-opera¬ 
tion witli Fletcher was shortlived, and ceased in a little more 
than six years. Thereupon Fletcher found a new coadjutor 
in Philip Massinger, another competent playwi ight aheody 
enjoying some reputation, and Fletcher, with o(‘c;asional 
aid from Massinger, has been credited on grounds of vary¬ 
ing substance with completing some dramatic work which 
engaged Shakespeare’s attention on the eve of his retire¬ 
ment. Three plays, ‘ Cardenio,* ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,* 
and ‘ Henry VIII,’ have been named as the fruits of 
Shakespeare’s farewell co-operation with I’letcher. I’lio 
evidence in the first ease is too slender to admit of a con¬ 
clusion. In the case of the second piece the allegation of 
Shakespeare’s partnership with Fletcher hangs in the 
balance of debate. Only in the third cose of ‘ Henry VIll ’ 
may Fletcher’s association with Shakespeare be accepted 
without demur. 

On September 9,1653, the publisher Humphrey Moseley 
obtained a license for the pubhcation of a play which 
he described as ‘ History of Cardenio, by Fleteher and 

* A full discuesion of all the points connected with The Tempeat 
was contnbutod by tho present writer to the beautifully printed edition, 
privately issued under the editorship of Willis Viok^ry, by tho Rowfant 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, m 1911. 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
relations 
with John 
Fletcher 
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Shakespeare.* No drama of the name survives, but it was 
probably identical with the lost piece called ‘ Cardenno,* 
. or ‘ Cardenna,* which was twice acted at 

The loflt 

play of Court W Shakespeare’s company in 1613—in 
Cardenio. during the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage 

festivities, and on June 8 before the Duke of Savoy’s am¬ 
bassador.^ Motfeley failed to publish the piece, and no 
tangible trace of it remains to confirm or to confute his de¬ 
scription of its authorship, which may be merely fanciful.® 
The title of the play leaves no doubt that it was a dramatic 
version of the adventures of the lovelorn Cardenio which are 
related in the first part of ‘ Don Quixote ’ (ch. xxiii.-xxxvii.). 
Cervantes’ amorous story first appeared in English in 
Thomas Shelton’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote ’ in 1612. 
There is no evidence of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with 
Cervantes’ groat work. On the other hand Beaumont 
and FleU;hor’s farce of ‘ Tlu^ Knight of the Burning Pestle * 
echoes the mock hcroie.H of the Spanish romance ; the 
adventures of Cervantes’ ‘ Cardenio ’ olTer much incident 
in Fhitf'her’s vein, and he subsequently found more than 
one plot in Cervantes’ ‘ Exemplary Novels.’ The allega¬ 
tions touching the lost play of ‘ Cardenio ’ had a curious 
sequel. In 1727 Lewis Theobald, the Shakespearean 
critic, induced the managers ol Drury Lane Theatre to 
stage a picc(* called ‘ Double Falshood, or the Distrest 
Lovers,’ on his mysterious representation that it was 
an unpublished play by Shakespeare. The story of Theo¬ 
bald’s piece is the story of Cardenio, although the char¬ 
acters arc renamed. When Theobald jmblished ‘ Double 
Falshood ’ next year he described it on the title-page as 
‘ written originally by W. Shakespeare, and now revised 
and adapted to the stage by Mr. Theobald.’ Despite 
'i’iicobald’s Marm protestations to the contrary,® there is 


‘ Troasuror's accounts m Rawl. MS A 23$), leaf 47 (in the Bodleian), 
printed in New Sluikapere Soc.'a Tramactiom, 18$15-0, pt. li, p. 419. 

* l''or Moseley’s assignment to IShakospearo of plays of doubtful 

authorship, sw p. 2(53 supra. • , 

* In the ‘ preface of the editor ’ Theobald ■wrote: ‘ It has been 
alledg’d as incredible, that such a Curiosity sh^iuld be stifled and lost 
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nothing in the play as published by hini to suggest Shake¬ 
speare’s hand. Theobald clearly took mystifying advantage 
of a tradition that Shakespeare and Fletcher had combined 
to dramatise the Cervantie theme.^ 

The two other pieces, ‘ The Two iJoble Kinsmen ’ and 
‘ Henry VIII,’ which have boon attributed to a similar 
. partnership, survive.® ‘ The Two Noble Kins- 

Nnbie men ’ was first printed in 1634, and was, accord- 
Kmsmen tit-le-page, not only ‘ presented at the 

Black-friers by the Kings Maiesties servants with great 
applause,’ but was ‘ written by the memorable worthies of 
their time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shake¬ 
speare, gentlemen.’ Neither author was alive at the date 
of the publication. Shakespeare had died in 1616 and 
Fletcher nine years later. The piece was not admitted to 
any early edition of Shakespeare’s collected works, but it 

to the World for above a Century. To This my Answer is short; that 
tho’ it never till now made its Apjwarance on 1h(» {Stage, yet on«' of the 
ManuHcript Copies, which T liavc, is of above Sixty Years Standing, in 
the Handwriting of Mr. Jhnvnes, the fatnous Old Prompter; and, as 1 
am orodil)l 3 ’ inform’d, was earl\'m tlio Possossion of tho colohratod Mr. 
lietlertoH, and by Him design’d to have been usher’d into tho World. 
What Accident iiTo\( 5 ntr'd This Purpose of his, I do not pretend to know : 
Or thro’ what hands it had successivolv pass'd behire that J’eriod of 
Time. There is a 'I’raditum (which I liave from tho Noble Iverson, who 
flU])pl 3 ’’d mo with One of rav'^ Cojiins) that it w'lw given by our Author, 
as a Piosont of Value, to a Natural Daughter of his, for whoso Sake 
ho wrote it. in the 1'une of his Retirement from the Stage 'I’wo other 
Copies I have, (one of which I was glad to pnrcliaso at a very good Rato), 
which may not. yiorhaps, bo quite so old as tlio Foimor; but One of 
Them is much more perfect, and has fewer Klaws and Intemi]>tion 8 in 
tho Sense, , . , ''•'hers again, to dopreoiato tho Affair, as they thought, 
have been pleased to urge, that tho’ tho Play ma\’ have some liesom- 
blanoes of Shakespeare^ 3 ’et tho Cdhurtn/jt Diction, and Characters 
como nearer to tho Stylo and Manner of Fletcher. 1’his, I think, is 
far from deserving any Answer ’ 

^ Dr Farmer thought he detected trace of Shirley’s woikmanship, 
and Malone that of Massinger. 'J’ho piece was possibly 'rhoobald’s un¬ 
aided invention, and his claim for Shakespf*are an ironical inystilication. 

• The 1634 quarto of the play was carefully edited for the New 
Shakspore Society by Mr. Harold iattlcdalc m IH76. Sec also William 
Spalding, Shakespeare's Authorship of ‘ Two NobU Kinsmen,' 1833, 
reprinted by New Shakspere Society, 1876. 
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was included in the second loho of Beaumont and Fletcher 
of 1679. Critics of repute affirm and deny with equal 
confidence the joint authorship of the piece, which the 
original title-page announced. 

The main plof is drawn directly from Chaucer's 
‘ Knight’s Tale ’ of Palamon and Arcite in which tlie two 

The lot knigh<tly friends, while suffering captivity at 
^ ’ I’hcseus’s heroic hands, become estranged owing 

to their both falling in love with the same lady Emilia. 
After much (diivaliic adventure Arcite dies, and Palamon 
and Emilia are united in marriage. Tlic rather unsatisfying 
story had bt^rn already twict) dramatised ; but neither of 
the earlier versions lias survived. Richard Edwardes (the 
father of ‘ tragicall comedy ’) was responsible for a lost 
play ‘ Palcmon and Artsyte ’ which was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth at Christ Church on her visit to Oxford in 1566^; 
while at the Newington theatre Philip Henslowe produced 
as a new piece a second play of like name, ‘Palamon 
and Arsett,’ on September 17, 1/594. Henslow'e thrice 
repeated the performance m the two follow'^mg months.^ 
TJio obvious signs of indebtedness on the part of Fletcher 
and his coadjutor to C^iaueer’s narrative render needless 
any speculation whether or no the previous dramas were 
laid under contribution. With the Chaucerian talc the 
authors of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ combine a trivial 
by-plot of (snide workmanshij) in wliich ‘ the jailer’s 
daughter ’ develops for Palamon a desperate and un- 
requik'd passion wdiich engenders insanity. A mention of 
‘ the play Palenion ’ in B<‘n Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,* 
which was produci'd in 1614, suggests the date of the 
composition w'hich is attributed to yiiakespeare’s and 
Fletchei’s dual authorship. 

On grounds alike of a'sthetic (’riticism and metrical 
tests, a substantial portion of the mam scenes of ‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen ’ w^as assigned to Shakespeare’s pen 
by judges of the acumen of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 

* Niohols's ProgresHes of Elizabeth, 1823, i. 210-3. 

* llonslowoH Diary, ed. Greg, n 168. 
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Shake¬ 

speare’s 

alleged 

share 


De Quincey, and Swinburne. The Shakespearean editor 
Dyce included the whole piece in his edition of Shake¬ 
speare. Coleridge positively detected Shakespeare*s hand 
in act I., act n. sc. i., and act in. sc. i. and ii. In addition 

t 

to those scenes, act iv. sc. iii. and act v. (except sc. ii.) 
have been subsequently placed to his credit by critics 
whose judgment merits respect. It is'•undeniable that, 
two different styles figure in the piece. The longer and 
inferior part, including the subsidiary episode 
of ‘ the jailer’s daughter,’ may be allotted 
to Fletcher’s pen without misgiving, but, 
in spite of the weight attaching to the ver¬ 
dict of the affirmative critics, some doubt is inevitable 
as to whether the smaller and superior portion of the 
drama is Shakespeare’s handiwork. The language of the 
disputed scenes often recalls Shakespeare’s latest efforts. 
The opening song, ‘ Roses their sharp spines being 
gone,’ echoes Sliakespc'arc’s note so closely that it is 
difficult to allot it to another. Yet the characterisation 
falls throughout below the standard of the splendid 
diction. The personages either hwk distinctiveness of 
moral feature or they breatlie a sordid sentiment which 
rings falsely. It may be that Shakespeare was content 
to redraft in his own manner speeches which Fletcher 
had already infected w’ith unworthy traits of feeling. On 
the other hand, it is just ]>ossible that Phihj) Massinger, 
Fletcher’s fellow-worker, who is known elsewhere to have 
echoed Shakespeare’s tones with almost magi<;al success, 
may be responsible for the contributions to ‘The 'Fwo 
Noble Kinsmen ’ to which Fletcher has no claim. 
Massinger’s ethical temper is indistinguishable from that 
which pervades ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ There may 
be nothing in Massinger’s extant work quite equal to the 
style of the non-Fletcherian scenes there, hut it is easier 
to believe tliat some exceptional impulse should have lifted 
Massinger for once to their level, than that Shakespeare 
should have belied on a single occasion his habitual 
ideals of ethical principle. 
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The literary problems presented by the play of ‘ Henry 
VIII ’ closely resemble those attaching to ‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ Shakespeare had abandoned the 
vni’^ theme qf English history with his drama of 
‘ Henry V ’ early in 1599. Public interest in 
the English historical play thenceforth steadily declined; 
fresh oxperimenf^ were rare and occasional, and when they 
were made, they usually dealt with more recent periods of 
English history than were sanctioned at earlier epochs. 

The reign of Henry VIII attracted much attention 
from dramatists when the historical mode of drama was 

Previous «*nding its career. Shakespeare’s company pro- 
pUiys on duced, when the sixteenth century was closing, 
the topic. plays dealing respectively with the lives 

of Henry VIH’s statesmen, Thomas Cromwell and Sir 
Thomas More. But though King Henry is the pivot of 
both plots, he does not figure in the dramatis persmee.^ 
In 1005, an obscure dramatist, Samuel Rowley, ventured 
for the first time to bring Henry \TII on the stage as the 
hero of a ehroniele-play or history-drama. The drama¬ 
tist worked on crude old-fashioned lines which recall ‘ The 
Famous Victories of Henry V.’ The piece, which was per¬ 
formed by Prince Henry’s comjiany of players, bore the 
strange title ‘ When you see me you know me. Or the 
famous Chronicle Historic of King Henrie the Eight, With 
the Birth and vertuous Life of Edward Prince of Wales.’ ® 


^ ThtniMti Lord Cnymu’rUy vhioh was published in 1(KJ2, was falsely 
aaoribod to Shakospraro. <S’tr Thomm More, which was not printed till 
1844, IS extant m lint. Muw. MS, Harl 7308, and has been carefully 
edited for the Malone f^ociety, 1011 The Admiral’s company under 
llenslowo’s management produced in 1001 and 1(502 two (lost) 
plays conoorrunp (lardmal Wol.<n\v, the first one called The, Life, 
the other The, Jiistng of the Cardinal Henry (Jhettlo would seem to 
ha\o been the author of the Life and to have revised the Rtatn^, which 
was fiom the pons^of Michael Diayton, Anthony Munday, and Went¬ 
worth Smith (Honslowe’s Diary, ed. (Jieg, n. 218). 

* The mam themes are the birth of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward V’l, the death of his mother. Queen Jane Seymour, Henry VIH’s 
fifth wife, and the plots against the life of her successor. Queen (}iatherme 
Pan. The enreor of Cardinal Wolsey, who died long before Edwatd VI 
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The prologue to the Shakespearean ‘Henry VIII* 

warned tlie audience that the King's reign was to be 

‘ AU is treated on lines differing from those followed in 

True ’ Rowley’s preceding effort. ^ The play was not to 

be a piece of ‘ fool and fight,’ with Henry VIII engaging 

his jester in undignified buffoonery. There were to be 

noble scones such as draw the eve to flo\V and the incident 

%> 

Avas to justify the alternative title of the piece, ‘ All is 
Tnie.’ ^ 

The Shakespearean drama followed Holinshed with 
exceptional closeness. Now^here avus Holinshed’s w'ork 
Hohnshed’s better done than in his account of the early 
story. part of Heniy VIII’s reign, whore he utilised 
the unpublished ‘ Life of Wolsey ’ by his gentleman 
usher, George Cavendish, a good specimen of sympathetic 
biography. One of the fint'st speeches in the Shake¬ 
spearean play. Queen Kathaniuj’s opening appeal on her 
trial, is in great part the chronicler’s prose rendered 

Construe- blank verse, without change of a w'ord. 

tive dcf<*cts Despite the debt to Holinshed’s Chronicle the 
in the play ^ Henry VllI ’ show^s a greater want of 

coherence and a bolder conflict w'ith liistoncal chronology 


was heaid of, is piolonsci'd hv tho pl.iywiifrhf. m» <hat ho plays a Hub- 
oniinato part, in llio diama. Thu King, Homy VIll, is the ohiof 
jicibonagu, and ho nj>p«’aT8 at full length ii.s blulT King Harry capable 
of terrifying ontbHi.sis of v rath and of almost as toirif^Mng outbiirstH of 
mcrnnicnt. 'J'ho King finds locroation in tho cnnipanionship of hiH 
fool or an hislonc pcisonago Will .Sumniora Will Kunimont 

lias a comic foil in Hatch, tho fool or jestci of (‘aidmal Wnlsoy. 'I'ho 
two fools engai. .n many comic oncounluis. Tho King, in emulation 
of Pimcc Hal’s (Homy V’.s) exjilnits, w’andurs in disguise alioiit tho 
purlieus of Ijondon in search of adventure. In the same year (1WI5) as 
When you see me you knou) me ajiisjaretl, thcio came out a spoc‘lacular 
and lambling presentation of Queen Eli/alH‘Lh s early life and coronation 
with a sequel celebrating tho activity of I^ondon merchants and tho 
foundation of the Jtoyal Exchange. 'I’his jucce of pageantry was from 
the industrious pen of Thomas Hevwoofl, and boio tho cognate title 
If you knov! not me, yon know nobtnly 

‘ Cf. Prologue, 1-7, 13-i!7, where tho sp«*cfator8 are advised that 
they may ‘heio find truth.’ 'I’he piece is desc^-ilied as ‘our ohoson 
truthj’ and as solely confined to what is true. Moo p. 417 infra. 
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than are to be met with in Shakespeare’s earlier ‘ histories.’ 
It is more loosely knit than ‘ Henry V,’ which in design 
it resembles most closely.^ The King, Henry VIII, is a 
moving force throughout tiie play. He is no very subtle 
portrait, being for the most part King Hal of popular 
tradition, imperious and autocratic, impulsive and sensual, 
and at tlie samb time both generous and selfish. But 
Queen Katharine, a touching portrait of matronly dignity 
and resignation, is the heroine of the drama, and her with¬ 
drawal comparatively early in its progress produces 
the impression of an anticlimax. Tlie midway fall of 
Wolscy also disturbs the constructive balance ; the arro¬ 
gant statesman wlio has worked his way up from the ranks 
shows a self-confidence which his sudden peril renders 
pathetic, and the heroic dignity with which ho meets his 
change of fortune prejudices the dramatic interest of the 
tamer incidents following his death. Anne Boleyn, who 
succeeds Quetm Katliarine as King Henry’s wife, is no 
very convincing sketch of frivolity and eoquettishness. 
Her confidante, tfic frank old lady, clearly reflected 
Shakespeare’s alert intuition, but the character’s conven¬ 
tional worltl liness is far from pleasing. At the end of 
‘ Henry VXll ’ a new and inartistic note is struck without 
w'arning in the eulogy of Queen Anne’s daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and in the complimentary reference to 
her successor on the English throne. King James, the 
patron of the theatre.® 

‘ The deaths of Quooti Katharine (in Jriyfi) and Cardinal ^^oIaoy 
(m lollO) are icprcscntod as taking place at the same time, whereas 
Qn<‘en Katharine survived the Cardinal by six years. Cranmer's prose¬ 
cution by his foes of the Council piccodosin the play Queen Elizabeth’s 
christening (on Scptemlicr 10, ISIlIl) whoicas the archbL'ihop's difficulties 
arose eleven years later (in 1544). 

® throughout, the development of e\cnta is intoiruptod by five 
ban ly relevant jmgoants: (1) the entertainment provided for Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn by (^uidmal Wolscy, (2) the elaborate ombeilishmont 
of the tiial hccno of Queen Katharine ; (3) the coronation of Anno 
Boleyn; (4) a vision acted m dumb show in Queen Katharine’s 
dying moments; and (.'>) the christonmg procession of the Princess 
Eliza lioth. 
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The play was produced at the ‘ Globe ’ early in 1613. 
The theory that it was hastily completed for the special 
purpose of enabling the company to celebrate 
dabwSxon marriage of Princess Eh^abeth and the Elec¬ 
tor Palatine, which took place on February 14, 
1612-13, seems fanciful. During the succeeding weeks 
nineteen plays, according to an extant litft, were produced 
at Court in honour of the event, but ‘ Heiirv VII1 ’ was not 
among them. According to contemporary evidence the 
piece ‘ was set forth [at the Globe] with many extraordinary 
circumstances of Pomp and Majesty, even to the matting 
of the Stage; the Knights of the Order, with their Georges 
and Garters, the guards with their embroidered Coats, and 
the like : sufficient in truth within a while to make great¬ 
ness very familiar, if not ridiculous.’ ^ Salvoes of artillery 
saluted the King’s entry in one of the scenes. The scenic 
elaboration well indicated the direction which the organisa¬ 
tion of the stage was taking in Sliakespeare’s last days. 

‘ Henry VIII ’ was not published in Shakespeare’s life¬ 
time. But when th e Firet Folio appeared ini623, seven years 
after his death, the section of histories in that volume was 
closed by the piece called ‘The Famous History of the Life 
of King Henry VIII.’ Shakespeare was generally crexlittid 
wuth the drama through the seventeenth (icntury, but in 
the middle of the eighteenth century his soks responsibility 
was powerfully questioned on critical grounds.* Dr. John¬ 
son asserted that the genius of Shakespeare 
authorslup^ Comes in and goes out wdth Katharine. The 
rept of the.pla}’ in his opinion was not above the 
pow'ers of lesser men. No reader with an ear for metre 
can fail to detect in the piece two rhythms, an inferifir and 
a superior rhythm. Two different pens w^ere clearly at 
work. The greater part of the play must be assigned to 
the pen of a coadjutor of Sliakespearc;, and considera¬ 
tions of metre and style identify his assistant beyond 

^ Sir Henry Wutton in iiehquicc WotUmiunu-, 1075, pp 425-0 
* Cf, the iiutoa by oiu* ‘Mr. Hn<Jcin.k ’ in llldwards's Canons oj 
Criticism, 1705 , p. 203 
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speare's 

share. 


doubt with John Fletcher. It is quite possible that here 
and there Philip Massinger collaborated with Fletcher; but 
it is difficult to treat seriously the conjecture, despite the 
ability with which it has been pleaded, that Massinger was 
Fletcher’s fellow -w'()rkcr to the exclusion of Shakespeare.' 

A metrical analysis of the piece leads to the conclusion 
that no more tlian six out of the seventeen scenes of 
the play can be positively set to Shakespeare’s 
credit. Shakespeare’s six unquestioned scenes 
are : act i. sc. i. and ii. ; il. iii. and iv.; the 
greater part of in. ii., and v. i. Thus Shakespeare 
can claim the first entry of Buckingham ; the scene in 
the council chamber in which that nobleman is charged 
with treason at the instigation of Wolsey ; the confidential 
talk of Anne Boleyn with the w’orldly old lady, who is 
ambitious for her ‘protegee's promotion ; the trial scene of 
Queen Katliarine w'hich is the finest feature of the play; 
the greatfU’ part of the episode of Wolsey’s fall from power, 
and the King’s assurances of jiroteetion to Oanraer when 
he is menaced by the Catholic party. The metre and 
language of the Shakespearean scenes arc as elliptical, 
irregular, and broken as in ‘ Coriolanus ’ or ‘ The Tempest.’ 
There is the same close-packed expression, the same rapid 
and abrupt turnings of thought, the same impatient and 
impetuous activity of intellect and fancy. The imagery 
lias the pointed, vivid, homely strength of Sliakespearc’s 
latest ])lays. Katliarine and llermione in ‘ Tlie Winter’s 
Tale ’ are clearly east m tlie same mould, and the trial 
scene of tlie one invit(*s comparison with that of the other. 
On the wdiolc the palm must be given to Shakespeare’s 
earlier effort. 

Some hesitation is inevitable in finally separating the 
lion-Shakospeareaii from the Shakespearean elements of 
Wolscy’s liesjtate to deprive 

farewell Shakespeare of tlie dying speeches of Bueking- 
spetcl) Queen Katharine. There is a third 

famous passage about the au,thorship of which il is 
^ Cf Mr. Kubeit in Sew SkaksjHirf Tram. 1S84 
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unwise to dogmatise. Probably no extract from the 
drama has been more often recited than Wolsey’s dying 
colloquy with his servant Cromw^ell. Many trained ears 
detect in the Cardinal’s accents a ^adence foreign to 
Shakespeare’s verse and identical with that of Fletcher; 
yet it 18 equally apparent that in concentration of tliought 
and command of elevated sentiment tlicsc passages in 
‘ Henry VIII ’ reach a level above anytliing that Fletclier 
compassed elsewhere, TJic}’' are comparable with the work 
of no dramatist save Shakespeare. \V\)lsoy’s valediction 
may be reckoned a fruit of Shakespeai-e’s pen, tliough 
Shakespeare caught here his coadjuUw’s manner, adapting 
Fletcher’s metrical formuhe to his own great puiTJose. 

The play of ‘ Henry \'III ’ contains Shakespeare’s 
last dramatic work, and its production was nearly asso¬ 
ciated with the final scene in the histoiy of 
that theatre which was identified with the 
triumphs of his career. l)unng a performance 
of the piece while it was yet new, in the summer 
of 1013 (on June 29) the (ilobo theatre was 
burnt to the ground. The outbreak began during the 
scone—at the end of act i.—when Henry VIII arrives at 
Wolsey’s liouse to take jiart in a fancy-dress ball given 
in the King’s honour, and Henry has his fateful intro¬ 
duction to Anne Boleyn. Aciiordmg to tlie stage direction, 
tile Kmg was received with a salute of cannon. What 
followed on the fatal day was tlius dese.ribed by a 
contenqiorary, who gives the pie<;e its original nanu; of 
‘ All is True, representing some prnieipal pii'ces in the reigii 
of Henry VIIL’ : ‘ Now King Henry making a Masque 
at the Cardinal Wolfiaj's House, and certain Canons being 
shot off at his entry, some of the paper or other stufl 
wherewith one of tliem was stopped, did light on the 
Thatch, where bemg thought at first but an idle srnoak, 
and their eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled 
inwardly, and ran round hke a tram, eonsummg within 
less than an hour the whole House to the very grounds. 
This W'as the fatal period of that veiluous fabrique , 


The burning 
of the 
Globe, 

June 

1613 
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wherein yet nothing did perish, but wood and straw and 
a few forsaken cloaks; only one man had his breeches 
set on fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if he 
had not by the benefit of a provident wit put it out with 
bottle[d] ale.’ ^ 

There is reason to believe that in the demolished 
playhouse were **nany of the players’ books, including 
Shakespeare’s original manuscripts, which were the pro¬ 
perty of his theatrical company. Scattered copies sur¬ 
vived elsewhere in private hands, but the loss of the 
dramatist’s autographs rendered incurable the many 
textual dcftscts of surviving transcripts.® 

‘ Sir Henry VVotton in Hchquice WoUoniaTUP, pp. 425-C. John 
OhamtKTiam, wnfing to Sii Ralph Winwood on July 8, 1013, briefly 
mentions that Ihu thoatro was burnt to the ground in ie:>H than two 
hours owing to the accidental ignition of the thatch roof through the 
filing of cannon ‘ to Ihj used in the play ’ ; the audience escaped unhurt 
though they had ‘but two narrow doors to get out’ (Wmwood’s 
MtmitnaU, iii p A similar account was sent by the Rev Thomas 

Ijorkin to Sii 'I'homas Puckoiing, Hart, fiom London, dune 30, 1013. 
‘ Tho fire broke out,’ Lurkin w rote, ‘ no longer since than yesterday, 
while Burbage's comi>any were acting at tho Llobe the pU) of Henry 
VIII ’ ((hurt and Times of Jame/i I, 1818, vol i. p 2r»3). On Juno 30, 
1613, the Stationers’ Company liconstHl the publication of two separate 
ballads on the disaster, one called Tlit iwdnync Jiurrnnge of the. ‘ Globe ’ 
on the liankside. in the Play tyme on A'aint Peters day Inst, 1613, and tho 
other A dolt fid ballad of the. generall ouerthrowr of the famous theater on 
the Jianksyde, cnlhd the ‘ Globe,' ike, by William J’arrat (Arber’s 
Transcripts, in 528 ) Neither of these publications survives in print; 
but one of them may bo identical with a series of stanzas on ‘ tho 
pittifull burning of tho (ilobe playhouse in London,’ w'hich Haslowood 
first printt'd ‘ from an old manuscript volume of poems ’ in the Gcnllr- 
man's Afa(jfa*(ae for 1816, and Haliiwell-Phillipps again punted (Outlines, 
pp 310, 311) from an authentic inauuscn}it m tho library of Sir Matthew 
Wilson, Bart, of Kshlon Hall, Voikshiro. The iktiIs of Shakespeare’s 
close friends Bui huge, (iondoil and Homingos are crudely described in 
tho following lines : 

Sume lost their Lattes, and Sume tlioir swordes, 

Then out runne liurlndiio too. 

The Reprotmtos, thoui,'h dnirnk on Murid ij, 

Pruyed for the I'oolc and Ilenri I'oiulyo 
Then with swolue ejes like tlrimcken Plenungos 
DibtreMied btoud old stattoniii' liuniiiu^cs 

• \\ hen the fortune t heal re suffered tho Glolie’s fate on Dec. 1621 and 
was burnt to the giound, John Chamboilaiii, the London gossip, wrote 
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Ben Jonson deplored Vulcan’s 


Ben Jonson 
on the 
disaster. 


mad prank 

Against the Globe, the glory of the Bank. 


He wrote how he saw the building 


with two poor chambers [t.e. cannon] taken in [i.e. destroyed], 
And razed : ere thought could urge this might have been! 

See the World's ruins ! nothing but the piles 
Jjoft, and wit since to cover it with tiles.* 


The owners of the playhouse, of which Shakespeare 
was one, did not rest on their oars in face of misfortune. 
Tu- The theatre was rebuilt next year on a more 

bmldmg of elaborate scale than before. The largo cost 
the Globe. 1400Z. more than doubled the original outlay. 
The expenses were defrayed by the sliareholdcrs among 
themselves in proportion to their holdings. Shakespeare 
subscribed a sum slightly exceetling lOOZ.’* The ‘ new 
playhouse ’ was re-opened on June 30, 1014, and was 
then described as ‘ the fairest that ever was in England.’® 
But the poet’s career was nearing its end, and in tlie 
management of the new building he took no active part. 
If the second fabric of the ‘ Globe ’ fell short of the fame 
of the first, its place of precedence among London play¬ 
houses was not quickly questioned. It survived till 1044, 
when the Gvil Wars suppressed all theatrical enterprise 
in England. For at least twenty of the thirty years of 
its life the new Globe enjoyed a substantial measure of the 
old Globe’s prosperity. 

that iho buildii,' was ' c^uito burnt downe in two hourcs, A all their 
apparell & playbookes last, whorby those poor Companions are quite 
undone’ {Court and Times of James I, n. 280-1). It is unlikely that 
Shakespeare and his company sullered better fortune on Juno 21), 1013. 
(’f Henslow'c’s Diary, ed. Greg, li. 05. 

* Jonson’s ‘An Execration upon Vulcan’ in his Underwoods, Ixi. 
Jonson's poem deplored the burning of his own library whioh took place 
a few years after the destruction of the Globe. 

* See p. 309 supra 

^ John Chamberlain to Mrs. Alice Carlton, Court and Times of 
James /, 1848, i. 329. 



XX 

THE CLOSE OP LIFE 

According to the Oxford antiquary John Aubrey, Shake¬ 
speare, through the period of his professional activities, 
Retirement annual visit of Unspecified duration 

t‘> Stratford, to Stratford-on-Avon. The greater part of his 
working career was spent in London. But with 
the year 1611, which saw the completion of his romantic 
drama of ‘ The Tempest,* Shakespeare’s regular home w'ould 
seem to have shifted for the rest of his life to his native 
place.i It is clear that after Stratford became his fixed 
abode he occasionally left the town for sojourns in London 
w'hicJi at times lasted beyond a month. Proof, too, is at 
hand to show that the intimacies w'hich he had formed in 
the metropolis with professional associates continued till 
tlie end of his days. Yet there is no reason to question the 
veteran tradition that the fiv'e years which opened in 1611 
formed for the dramatist an epoch of comparative seclusion 
amid the scenes of Ins youth. We may accept w^ithout 
serious qualification the assurance of Ins earliest biographer 
Nicholas Rowe that ‘ the latter part of his [Shakespeare’s] 
life was sjient, as all men of good sense will wish theirs 
may be, m ease, retirement, and the conversation of his 
friends.’ 

Shakespeare’s withdrawal to Stratford did not preclude 
the maintenance of business relations with the London 
theatres where he w’on his literary triumphs and his financial 

^ ‘ Ho froquortod the plays all his younger time, but in his older 
days lived at Stratford .’—Diary of John Ward, Yicar of Stratford, 
I>. 163 
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prosperity. There is little doubt that he retained his 
shares in both the Globe and Blackfriars theatres till his 
death. If after ICll he played only an inter- 
taterSt In mittent part in the affairs Qf the company who 
theatres occupied those stages, he was never unmindful 
of his personal interest in their fortunes Plays 
from his pen were constantly revived at both theatres, 
and the demand for their performance at Court saw no 
abatement. In the earl}’’ spring of 1613 when the marriage 
of James’s daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, with the 
Elector Palatine was celebrated with an exceptionally 
generous rendering of stage plays, there were produced at 
Whitehall no fewer than six pieces of Shakespeare’s un¬ 
doubted authorship as well as the lost play of ‘ Oardenio,’ 
for which he divided the credit with John Fletcher.^ 
According to an early tradition Shakespeare cherished 
through his later years some close social relations with 
Oxford, where to the last he w'as w'oiit to break 
urthe journey betw^een Stratford and London. 

At Oxford he invariably lodged w'lth John 
Davenant, a prosperous vintner, whose mn 
at Carfax in the parish of St. Martin’s, subsequently 
knowm as the ‘Crown,’ was well patronised by residents 
as w'ell as travellers. The innkeepei was credited by 
the Oxford antiipiary Anthony a Wood with ‘a melan¬ 
cholic disposition and w'as scld(un or never soon to laugh,’ 
yet be ‘ was an admirer and lover of plays and play- 
makers.’ According to a jioetic eulogist 

Hco 1 .t’ chfiyc*» giftcfl of Nature and of ait<', 

N(*ither was fortune wanting on her pario 
To bun in honours, wealth or j>rog(‘ny. 

Shakespeare is said to have deJjgliled in tlie society of 
Davenant’s wife, ‘a very beautiful woman of a good wit 
and conversation,’ and to liave interested himself in 


* Seo jip. 43r», I3S sujrra. The King’s company were again active at 
Court at the Christmas seasons of 1614-5 and 1615-6; but the names 
of the pieces then jwrformed have not been recovered See Cunning¬ 
ham’s JRevels, and K K. Chambers in Mod. Lang. licv iv. 16.>-(j. 

2 o 2 
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their large family. Much care was bestowed on the educa¬ 
tion of the five sons. Robert, who became a FeUow of 
St. John’s College at Oxford and a doctor of divinity, 
was proud to recall,in manhood how the dramatist ‘had 
given him [when a boy] a hundr€*d kisses.’ 

The second son William gained much distinction as 
a poet and playwright in the middle of the seventeenth 

century, and \ias knighted as a zealous royalist 
chmtcninfr 1643. He was baptised at St. Martin’s, 
of Sir William (ja^rfax on March 3, 1605-6, and there is little 

D Avenant 

doubt that Shakespeare was his god-father. 
Tlie child tv as ten years old at the dramatist’s death. 
The special affection which Shakespeare manifested for 
him subsequently led to a rumour that he was the 
dramatist’s natural son. Young Davenant, whose poetic 
ambitions rendered the allegation congenial, penned in his 
twelfth year ‘ an ode in remembrance of Master William 
Shakespeare,’ and changed the spelling of his name from 
Davenant to /)’.dtenant in order to suggest a connection 
with the riv(‘r Avon. The scandal rests on flimsy founda¬ 
tion ; but there is adoquafe evidence of the bond of 
friendly sympatliy which subsisted between Shakespeare 
and the Oxford innkeeper’s familyand of the pleasant 
associations v ith the university city which the dramatist 

^ The innkt'opor John Davonant died in 1G21 whilo he was Mayor 
of Oxford, a foiinight after the death of his wife. Averse elegy 
assigns his death to grief over her loss, and the pair are credited with 
an unbroken strength of mutual affection which seems to refute nny 
imputation on tho lady’s character. Anotlier elegiac poem reckons 
among Davenant's sources of fohcity ‘ a hajipy issue of a vertuous 
W'lfo.’ A popular anecdote, in w'hich tho Oxford antiquary Hoarne 
and the poet Pope delighted, runs to tho effect that the boy O’Avenant 
once ‘ meeting a grave doctor of di\mity ’ told him that ho was about 
to ask a blessing of his godfather, Shakespeare, who had just come to 
the town, and that tho doctor retorted ‘ Hold, child, you must not 
take the name of Uod m vain ’ Tho jest is of ancient lineage, and was 
or’ginally told of other persons than Shakespeare and D*Avenant 
(Halliwoll-Plullip|)S, OuibneSf ii 43 scq.). In an elegy on D’Avenant 
m 166B bo is represented as being greeted m the Elysian Fields by 
*hi» cousin Shakespeare’ (Huth’s Imdded Poetical Miscellantes, 1684- 
1700, sheet S, 2 verso) 
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enjoyed at the close of life, when going to or returning 
from London. 

Of Shakespeare’s personal relations in his latest years 
with his actor colleagues, much interesting testimony 
Keiations survives. It was characteristic of the friendly 
with actor sympathy which he moved in his follo\\-workers 
friends Augustinc Phillips, an actor who was, like 

Shakespeare, one of the original shareholders of the Globe 
theatre, should on his premature death in May 1606 have 
bequeathed by his will ‘ to my fellow e William Shakespeare 
a thirty shillings peece in gould.’^ Of the members of 
the King’s company who were longer-lived than Phillips 
and survived Shakespeare, the actors John Hemmges, 
Henry Condell, and Richard Burbage chiefly enjoyed the 
dramatist’s confidence in the season of his partial retire¬ 
ment. Heminges, the reputed creator of Falstaff, was 
the business manager or director of the company; and 
Condell w'as, with the great actor Burbage, Heminges’s 
chief partner in the practical organisation of tlic company’s 
concerns.® All three were remembered by the dramatist in 


^ Phillips had Ix'oii a reswlent in Southwark Jiut w'ithm a year of 
hiB death he purchased a house and land at MoHlako, whore he died. 
See his will in Collier’s Lurs of the Aclor:i, pp 85-8M T'hillijis died in 
affluent circumstances and rcinomberod many of Ins fellow-actors in 
his will, leaving to ‘ his fellow * Henry Condell and to his thoatricai 
servant Cliristophor liceston like sums as to Shakes|inare. lio also 
bequeathed ‘twenty shillingb in goiiJd’ to eoch of the actors Lawrence 
Fletcher, Robert Armin, Richard Cowley, Alexander Cook, Nicholas 
Tooley, together with forty slullings and clothes or instruments 

to two thcatncnl apprentices Samuol Gilbomo and James Sands. Five 
pounds were further to lie equally distributed anmngst ‘ t ho lured men of 
the company.’ Of four executors three were the actors John Heminges, 
Richard Burbage, and William Sly, who each reiseivcd a silver bowl 
of the value of five pounds. Phillips’s share in the Globe theatre, 
which is not mentioned in his will, was identical with Shakospoaro’s 
and passed to his widow. See p. »05 sitjira, 

* The latest recorded incident within Shakcb]|)oare’8 lifetime touchmg 
the business management of the company b(‘ars the date March 20,1015, 
when Heminges and Burbage, as two leadmg members of the company, 
were summoned before the Privy Council to answer a charge of giving 
performances during Lent. There is no entry in the Privy Council 
Register of the hearmg of the accusalKm m which all the London 
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his will, and after his death two of them, Heminges and 
Condell, not merely carried through the noble project of 
the first collected edition of his plays, but they bore open 
and signal tribute tp their private affection for him in the 
‘ Address to the Reader ’ which they prefixed to 
and sS^ge. undertaking. The third of Shakespeare’s 
lifelong professional friends, Richard Burbage, 
was by far the greatest actor of the epoch. It was he who 
created on the stage most of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, 
including Hamlet, King Lear, and Othello. Contemporary 
witnesses attest the ‘ justice’ with w’hkh Burbage rendered 
the dramatist’s loftiest conceptions. It is beyond doubt 
that Shakespeare and Burbage cultivated the closest 
intimacy from the earliest days of their association. 
They were reputed to be companions in many sportive 
adventures. The sole anecdote of Shakespeare that is 
positively known to have been recorded m his life¬ 
time relates that Burbage, when playing Richard III, 
agreed with a lady in the audience to visit her after 
the performance; Shakespeare, overhearing the conver¬ 
sation, anticipated the actor’s visit, and met Burbage, 
on his arrival at the lady’s house with the quip that 
‘William the Conqueror was before Richard the Third.’ 
'J’ho credible (‘hronicler of the story was the law student 
Manningham,^ who, about the same date, described an 
early performance of ‘Twelfth Night ’ in Middle Temple 
Hall. 

Other evidence show’s that Burbage’s relations with 
Shakespeare were not I’onfincd to their theatrical responsi- 

nompfiiiipR were iiivohod Tho r.b'^'ncv from the summons of Shake* 
Bpoum’-s name jr rorrolwratjve of his virtual rolireinent from active 
theatrical life. 

^ Manningham, I>tary, March 13, 1601, Camden Soc, p. 39. The 
diarist’s authority was his chamber-fellow ‘ Mr. Curio ’ [vot ‘ Mr. Touae ' 
as the name has Iwen wrongly transenbod). Tlio female patrons of 
tho theatre in Shakespeare’s time were commonly reckoned to bo 
peculiarly susceptible to tho actor’s fascination ('f. John Earle's 
Mtcrucosmographtv, 1628 (No 22, ‘ A Player’): ‘The waiting women 
spcolators are over-earcs m lo^e witli him, and ladies send for him to 
act in their Chambers.’ 
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bilities. In the dramatist’s latest years, when he had 
settled in his native town, he engaged with the great actor 
in a venture with which the drama had small concern. 
The partnership illustrates a deferential readiness on the 
part of author and actor to obey the rather frivolous 
behests of an influential patron. 

Early in 1613 Francis Manners, sixth' Earl of Rutland, 
a nobleman of some literary pretension, invited Shake¬ 
speare and Burbage to join in devising, in 
Rutland's ooiiformity w'lth a current vogue, an emble- 

decoration for his equipment at a 
great Court joust or tournament. Tourna¬ 
ments or jousts, whicli descended from days of mediaeval 
chivalry, still formed in James I’s reign part of tlio cere¬ 
monial recreation of royalty, and throughout the era of 
the Renaissance poets and artists combined to onuiiniuit 
the jousters’ shields with ingenious devices (know'ii in 
Italy as ‘ impresc ’ and in France as ‘ devises ’) in which 
a miniature symbolic picture was epigrammatically 
interpreted by a motto or brief vcrsc.^ Th<* fantastic 

* Literature on thi* subject of ‘ imfiroso ’ abounded m l<.aly. The 
poet Tasso published a dialogue on the subject The standard Itaimn 
works on ‘ unpn'so ’ are Luca C’-ontilo’s ItagimiavivtUi ttopra la propridd 
delle Impre^e (ir>73) and Cliovanni Ferro’s Theolro (Vlmitrcftc (Venice, 
1623) Among French i»o<'ts, Ch^ment Marot Biij>f)lK‘8 in his (Kuvrcjt 
(ed Jannot, Paris, 1808) many examples of |)o«*tic int(*rpietalion of 
pictorial ‘devises’; see his Kpigranime xxix. ‘Sur la lA'viao: 
‘‘Non eo quo je jienso ” * (vol. lu p. 1.'5), Ixxv. ‘Pour vine ilamo qui 
donna uiio teste do mort on devise’ (ifc. p. 32), xciii ‘Pour line f|ui 
donna la devise d’un noiid h, un gontilhomme ’ {ih p JO). Ktjonno 
Jodello was equall}’ productive in the same Uind of eomposition ; of, 

‘ Rocueil do8 insciiptions, figuios, devisoa ot masquarados ordonru'os on 
I’hostol do villo de l^aris, le Joudi 17 do Fovner IfifiK’ in honour of 
Ifonri II (in Jodolle’s (Euwrrs, od. Marty-liaveaux, Paris, 1868, vol. t. 
p 237) Similarly Konsard wrote mottoes for ‘emblosmes* and 
‘ devises ’ ; cf. his (EuvrcA, ed. Blanchomain, ‘ Pour un emblosme ropro- 
sentant des saulcs osbranohox ’ (iv. 203) and ‘ An Hoy, sur sa devise ’ 
(viii. 129) See too JiisBorand’s Literary History of iKc English Penple^ 
1909 (ill, 270), The fantastic oxorciso was also held in England to bo 
worthy of tho energy of eminent genius. Sir Philip Sidney was proud 
of his profioionoy m the art. The poet Samuel* Daniel translated an 
Italian treatise on ' improso ’ with abundance of original illustration. 
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* impresa ’ or literary pictorial device, which had obvious 
affinities with heraldry, was variously applied to the deco¬ 
ration of architectural work, of furniture, or of costume, 
but it was chiefly used in the blazonry of the shields 
in jousts or tournaments. It was with the object of en¬ 
hancing the dignity of the Earl of Rutland’s equipment at 
a spectacular tournament in which he and other courtiers 
engaged at Whitehall on March 24, 1612-3, that the great 
dramatist and the great actor exercised their ingenuity. 
Burbage was an accomplished painter as wtII as player, 
and he and Shakespeare devised for the Earl an ‘ impresa.’ 
Shakespeare supplied the scheme with the interpreting 
‘ word ’ or motto, w'hilc the actor executed the pictorial 
device.^ 

Francis Manners, sixth Earl of Rutland, in whose 


The sixth 
Earl of 
Rutland. 


behalf Shakespeare thus amiably employed an 
idle hour, belonged to that cultivated section 
of the nobility whi{!h patronised poetry and 


drama w'ith consistent enthusiasm and generosity. The 


English oRSays on the theme came from the pens of the scholarly anti¬ 
quary, William Camden, and of the Scottish poet, Drummond of Haw- 
thorndon During Queen Elizabeth's and King James I’s reigns a gallery 
at Whitehall was devoted to an exhibition of copies (on paper) of the 

* impreso ’ employed in contemporary tournaments (see Hontznor’s 

Ihanj). Mannmgham, the >1iddle Temple student, gives in his Diary 
(pp. 3-6) descriptions of th iity-si x ‘ devises and irapressaos 'which ho 
oxammed in ‘ the gallery at Whitehall 19 Martij 1601.’ None show any 
brilliant invention One of Mannmgham’s descriptions run.s: ‘ A 

palme tree laden with armor upon the bowos, the word Fero d pattor ’ 

^ In dramatic work for which his authorship w'os undivided, Shake¬ 
speare only once raentionwl ‘ impreso.’ In Richard II (ii. i. 25) such 
devices are mentioned os occasionally emblazoned in the stained glass 
windows of noblemen’s houses. But in a scene descriptive of a tourna¬ 
ment in the play of Pencles (ii. ii. 16 scq.), which must be assigned to 
Shakespeare’s partner, six knights appear, each bearmg on his shield an 

* impresa ’ the details of which are specihod m the text. The fourth 
dovioe, ‘ a burning torch that's turned upside down ’ with the motto 

* Quod mo alit me extinguit,’ is borrowed from Claude Paradin’s HeroicaU 
Dcviccjt, translated by P. S., 1691. A like scene of a tournament with 
description of the knights’ * impreso ’ figures in The, Parttall Law 
(ed. Dobell, 1908), p. 19; the ' imprese ’ on the shioldb of four knight 
are fully described. 
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earl's fleeting association witli the poet in 1613 harmonises 
with Shakespeare’s earlier social experience. The poet’s 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was Lord Rutland’s 
friend and the friend of his family.^ He had joined the 
Earl of Southampton and his own elder brother in the 
Earl of Essex’s plot of 1601 and had endured imprison¬ 
ment with them till the end of Queen Elixabeth’s reign. 
In August 1612. barely two months after his succes¬ 
sion to the earldom, he entertained King James and 
the Prince of Wales with regal splendour at. Belvoir 
Castle—the family seat. It was some six montlis later 
that he solicited the aid of Shakespeare and Burbage 
ill designing an ‘ impresa ’ for tlie coming royal 
tournament. The poet and critic Sir Henry Wotton, 
who witnessed the mimic warfare, noted, in a letter 
to a friend, the cryptic subtlety of the many jousters’ 
‘ imprese.’" In the household book of the Earl of 

* Tlu! (sixth) K.nl of Rutland consulted ‘ M*" Shakspcarc ’ alnml 
hiH * impresa,’ nine months after ho succeodetl to the earldom on the 
death on .funo 2t), 1C12, without ibsue, of his older brother Roger, 
the fifth Earl, who >\a8 long the Earl of Southampton’s closest friend. 
There had been talk of a inamage between the J5arl of Southaraptou 
and his sister I^idy Rn<lget Manners. The two Earls wi'rc constant 
\ ibit ora together to tlu* liondon theatres at the end of the sixiw'nth 
eentiiry, and both sulfered imprisonment in the Tower of London 
for comjdicity in the Earl of Essex’s plot early m 1601. The fifth Eail’s 
wife was daughter of Sir Philip Sidney, and she cultivated the sooioty 
of men of letters, constantly entertaining and oorrosponding with Ben 
Junson and Francis Beaumont. 

• Unluckily neither Wotton nor anyone else reporto«l tho details 
of iShakespisaro’s invention for the Earl of Rutland. Writing to his 
friend Sir Edmund Bacon" from London on March 31, 1613, Wotton 
described the tournament thus : ‘ The day fell out wet, to the disgrace 
of many fine plumes . . . Tho two Riches [».c. Sir Robert Rich and 
Sir Henry Rich, brothers of the first Earl of Ifollaml] only made a 
speech to tho King. The rest [of whom tho Karl of Rutland is mentioned 
by name as one] were contented with bare nnjyrt’se, wlicreof some were 
so dark that their moaning is not yet und<*rstood, unless [lorchanoe 
that were thoir meaning, not bo to understood. Tho two best to my 
fancy were those of the two earl brothers [t.c. the Earls of Pern broke 
and of Montgomery], Tho first a small, exceeding white pearl, and 
the words solo camhre valco. The other, a sun castnng a glance on tlie 
side of a pillar, and the beams refloctmg with tho motto Spkndrntc 
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Rutland which is preserved at Belvoir Castle, due record 
was made of the payment to Shakespeare and Burbage 
of forty-four shillings apiece for their services. The entry 
runs thus: *Item 31 Martij [1613] to Mr. Shakspeare in 
gold about ray Lordes Impreso [sic] xliiijs. To Richard 
Burbadge for paynting and making yt in gold xliiijs. 
[Total] iiij“ viijs’^ The prefix ‘Mr.,’ the accepted mark 
of gentility, stands in the Earl of Rutland’s account-book 
before the dramatist’s name alone. Payment was obvi¬ 
ously rendered the two men in the new gold pieces called 
‘ jacobuses,’ each of which was worth about 22s.^ 

During the same month (March 1613), in which Burbage 
and Shakespeare were exercising their ingenuity in the 
Earl of Rutland’s behalf, the dramatist was engaging in a 
private business transaction in London. While on a visit to 
the metropolis in the same spring, Shakespeare invested 
a small sum of money in a new property, not far distant 

refulget, in which dovico there soomod an agreement: the older brother 
to alliido to his own nature, and tho other to his fortune ’ (Logan 
Poarsall-Snnth, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Woiton, Oxford, 1^7, 
vol. 11 . p. 17.) 

^ JVic Historical Manuscripts Commission's Report on the Historical 
Manuscripts of lielvoir Castle, calondarod by Sir Henry Maxwoll-Lyte, 
J)o])iity'KooporofthePijbho Records, and Mr. W. II. Stevenson, vol. iv. 
p. 494; see article by tho present writer m The Times, December 27, 
1905. 

* Abundant evidence is accessible of Burbage’s repute as a 
jiaintor. An authentic specimen of his brush—' a man’s bead ’—which 
belonged to Edward Alleyn, tho actor and founder of Dulwich College, 
may still bo seen at tho Dulwich College Gallery That Burbage’s 
labour in ’ itainting and making ’ the ‘ imprc'sa ’ which Shakespeare 
suggested and mleipreted was satisfactory to tho Earl of Rutland 
18 ara]»ly proved by anotJier entry in the Duke of Rutland's household 
books which attc.sts that Burbago was employed on a Jiko work by tho 
Eail tlweo years later. On ^larch 2.>, 1610, the Earl again took part 
in a i iltmg-match at Court on tho anniversary of James I’s accession. 
On that occasion, too, his shield was entrusted to Burbage for armorial 
embellishment, and the actor-artist received for his new labour tho 
enhanced remuneration of 41. 18s. The entry runs: ‘ Paid given 
Riehatd Burbidg for my Lordo’s shelde and for the ombleanco, 4l. IS^.' 
Shakespeare was no longer Burbage's associate At tho moment ho lay 
on what })rov(Hl to be lus deathbed at Stratford. 
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from the Blackfriars theatre. This was his last invest¬ 
ment in real estate, and his procedure closely followed 
Shake- example of his friend Richard Burbage, 

speare’s who with his brother Cutl^bert also acquired 
a'^hoiK? m pieces of land or houses in their private capa- 
Blackfriars, city within the Blackfriars demesne.^ Shake- 
speare now purchased a house, with a yard 
attached, which was situated within six hundred fcot of 
the Blackfriars theatre.® Tlie former ox^mer, Henry Walker, 
a musician, had bought the property for 100/. in 1604 of 
one Matthew Bacon of Holborn, a student of Gray’s Inn. 
Shakespeare in 1613 agreed to pay Walker 140/. Tlie 
deeds of conveyance bear tlie date March 10 in that year.* 
By a legal device Shakespeare made his ownership a joint 
tenancy, associating witli himself three merely nominal 
partners or trustees, viz. William Johnson, citizen and 
vintner of London, John Jackson and John Hcmynge of 
London, gentlemen. The effect of such a legal technicality 
was to deprive Shakespeare’s wife, if she surviv'ed him, 
of a right to receive from the estate a widow’s dower. 
Hemynge was probably Shakespeare’s theatrical colleague. 
On March 11, the day following the conveyance of the 
property, Shakespean? executed another deed (now in 
the British Museum *) which stipulated that 60/. of the 
purchase-money was to remain on mortgage, vith Henry 
Walker, the former owner, until the following Michaelmas. 

* The Burbages’ chief purchases of private property in Blaokfriars 

were dated in KJip, and 1014 reepeetivoly. See Blackfrtara 

Records^ ed. A. Fouillerat, Malone Soc. Colloetions, vol. ii. pt. i. y)p. 70 soq. 

* It stood on the west side of St Andrew’s Hill, fomuirly termed 
Puddle Hill or Puddle Book Hill, adjoining what is now known as 
Ireland Yard. Opjiosite the houso was an old building known os ‘ The 
King’s Wardrobe.’ The ground-floor was m the occupation of one 
William Ireland, a haberdasher. 

* The indenture prepared for the purchaser is in the IlnlliwoU- 
Phillipps collection, which was sold to Mr. Marsdon J. Perry of Provi- 
denoo, Rhode Island, U.S.A., in January 1897, and now belongs to Mr. 
H. C. Folger of New York. Tho indenture held by the vendor is in the 
Guildhall Library. 

^ Egerton MS. 1787. 
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The money was still unpaid at the dramatist’s death three 
years later. In both purchase-deed and mortgage-deed 
Shakespeare’s signature was witnessed by (among others) 
Henry Lawrence, servant ’ or clerk to Robert Andrewes, 
the scrivener who drew the deeds, and Lawrence’s 
seal, bearing his initials * H. L.,’ w’as stamped in each 
case on the parchment-tag, across the head of which 
Shakespeare wrote his name. In all three documents— 
the two indentures and the mortgage-deed—the poet 
is described as ‘of Stratford-on-Avon, in the Countie 
of Warwick, Gentleman.’ It was as an investment, not 
for his own occupation, that ho acquired the property. 
He at once leased it to John Robinson, a resident in the 


neighbourhood.^ 

Two years later Shakespeare joined some neighbouring 
owners in a suit for the recovery of documents : elating 
to his title in this newly acquired Blackfriars 
spearf.’s property. The full story of the litigation is 
UtiKation still to seek; but papcis belonging to one 
Blackfriars stago of it have been brought to light, and 

^ illustration, within a year 
of his death, of Shakespeare’s habitual readiness 
to enforce his legal rights. On April 20, 1615, a ‘ bill of 
com plaint ’ or jiotition w’aa addressed in Chancery to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, the J^ord Chancellor, by ‘ Willyam Shake- 
sperc gent ’ (jointly with six fellow complainants, Sir 
Thomas Bcndish, baronet, Edw'ard Newqiort and William 
Thorcsbie, esquires, Robert Dormer, esquire, and Marie his 
wife, and Richard Bacon, citizen of London). The Chan¬ 
cellor’s ‘ orators ’ prayed him to compel Matthew Bacon 
of (tray's Inn, a former ownor of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars 
house, to deliver up to them a number of ‘ letters patent, 
deeds, evidences, charters and writings,’ which, it was 
alioged, were wrongfully detained by him and concerned 
their title to various iioiises and lands ‘ within the precinct 
of Blackfriars in the City of London or county of Middle¬ 
sex.’ The liouses and lands involved m the dispute are 


* lIalh\\fU-PhiUij)ps, Ouilina, u. 25-41. 
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sufficiently described for legal purposes: but no specific 
detail identifies their exact sites or their precise distri¬ 
bution among the several owners.^ On May 15 the de¬ 
fendant Matthew Bacon filed his answer to the complaint 
of Shakespeare and his associates. Bacon did not dispute 
the complainants’ right to the property in question, 
and he admitted that a collection of deeds camo into 
his hands on the recent death of Anne Bacon his mother,* 
who had owned them for many years ; but he denied pre¬ 
cise knowledge of their contents and all obligation to part 
with them. On May 22, the Court of Chancery decreed 
the surrender of the papers to Sir Thomas Bendish, 
Edward Newport, and the other petitioneis.® Shake¬ 
speare’s participation in the successful suit involved him 
in personal negotiation with his co-plaintifTs and confirms 
the persistence of his London associations after he had 
finally removed to Stratford. 

* The diaputed property is thus oolloctively described in the ‘ bill 
of complaint ’; ‘ One Capitall Messuage or Dwirllingo bowse wfth] 
there app[u]rton[a]nce8 M[tl>] two Court Yardos and one void plot 
of ground sometymes vsed for a garden of the East pftc] of the said 
Dwellmge bowse and so .Much of one hldihco us now or somotymes 
served for two Stables and one little Colehowso adioyningo to the 
said Stables Lymgo on the South Side of the said Dwellmge bowse 
And of onother Messuage or Ten«m[to] w[th] thapp(urJton(a]iico8 
now in the occupao[i]on of Anthony Thorn (won and Thom[al8 IN'rckea 
and of there Assignes, & of a void petico of grownd wliervppon a 
Stable is budded to the said In^^Hi>uago belongmgo and of H«iu[e]rall 
othere howscs Devided into 8ou[or]all Lodginges or Dwellince howses 
Together w[th] all and Smguler Boll[ora] Sollers Cbambeis Halls 
p[arJlo[r8] Yardes Ldcksides * EasoinftesJ l’[roJfit(js and Cuinodityos 
Horvnto Beu[er]allio belongmge And of Certaine V'oid plots of grownd 
adioyingo to the said Messuages and p[re]mi8seH aforesaid or vnlo some 
of them And of a Well howso All w[ch] me-isuagos Tenumen[lM] and 
p[re]Tniases aforesaid be Lyingc with] in the plre]cmct of lUackffnerH m 
the Cittyo of London or Countyo of Middl[osexJ ’ 

* Anne llacon owned property adjoining Shakespejire’s house at 
the time of his purchase. See deeds m Dalhwfll-Pliillipps, li 32, 37 

* Dr. C. W Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, discovered the 
three cited documents in this suit in the autumn of 1905 at the l*ubliu 
Record Office. Full copies wore printed by Dr Wallace in thf> Statidard 
nowspaperjon October 18, 190.5, andjjagain in the tihake»‘peMrti Jahrbuch 
for Apn’ 1906. 
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Shake¬ 
speare 
and the 
Stratford 
highways 


The records of Stratford-on-Avon meanwhile show that 
at the same time as Shakespeare was protecting his interests 
elsewhere he was taking a full share there of 
social and civic responsibilities. In 1611 the 
chief townsmen of Stratford were anxious to 
obtain an amendment of existing statutes for 
tlie A^pair of the highways. A fund was col¬ 
lected for the purpose of ‘ prosecuting ’ an amending bill 
in Parliament. The list of contributors, which is still 
extant in the Stratford archives, includes Shakespeare’s 
name. The words ‘ Mr. William Shackspere ’ are written 
in the margin as though they were added after the list was 
first drawn up. The dramatist was probably absent when 
the movement was set on foot, and gave it his support on 
liis return to the town from a London visit.^ 

The poet’s family circle at Stratford was large, and their 
deaths, marriages, and births diversified the course of his 
domestic history. Early in September 1608 his 
incldrwt'^ mother (Mary Arden) died at a ripe age, exceed¬ 
ing seventy years, in the Birthplace at Henley 
Streiit, uhere Jier daughter Mrs. Joan Hart and her grand¬ 
children resided with her. She was buried in the church¬ 
yard on September 9, just fifty-one years since her 
marriage and after seven years of widowhood. Three and 
a half years later, on Februar}' 3. 1611 -2, there appears in 
the burial register of Stratford Clmrcli the entry ‘ Gilbert 
Shakespeare adolesccns.’ Shakespeare’s brother, Gilbert, 
who was his junior by tuo and a half years, had then 
reached his forty-sixth year, an age to which the term 


^ Tho list of nanios of contributors to the fund is in Stratford-upon- 
Avon C<jrpc)ration Records, MtsccU. Docs, I. No. 4, fol. 6. The document 
w headed * Wednesdayo the xjth of September, 1611, Oolectod towardos 
tlie fbargo of proseciityng tho Bill m imrliament for tho better RopajTO 
of the higho Waics, and amondmgo diuers defcctcs in the statutes already 
made.' The seventy names include all the best known citizens, r.j/. 
‘ 'rhotnus Greene, Squire,' Alirabam Sturley, Henry Walker, Julius 
ShawQ. John Combos, William Cornbes, Mrs. Quynyo, John Sadler. 
Only in the case of Thomas Gioeiie, the town clerk, is the amount of 
the contribution s^iecihiMl; he subscribed 2s. 6d 
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‘ adolescens ’ seems inapplicable. Nothing is certainly 
known of Gilbert’s history save that on May 1, 1602, he 
represented the dramatist at Stratford when William and 
John Combe conveyed to the latter 1Q7 at'rcs of arable 
land, and that on March 5, 1609-10, he signed his name 
as witness of a deed to which some very humble townsfolk 
were parties.' An eighteenth-century traefition represents 
that Gilbert Shakespeare lived to a patriarchal age and 
was a visitor to London near his death. It is commonly 
assumed that the Gilbert Shakespeare viho died at Stratford 
early in 1612 was a son of the poet’s brother Gilbert; but 
the identification is uncertain.*'* It is well established, 
however, that precisely a year later (February 4, 1612~.3) 
Shakespeare’s next brother Richard, who was just com¬ 
pleting his thirty-ninth year, was buried in the churchyard. 

Happier episodes characterised the affairs of Shake¬ 
speare’s own household. His tw'o daughters Susanna and 
Judith both married in his last years, and the 
Susanna^ Union of liis elder daughter Susaima was satis- 
factory from all points of view. On June 5, 
1607, she wedded, at Stratford parish church, 
at the age of twenty-four, John Hall, a mcdi(*aJ practi¬ 
tioner, eight years her senior. Hall, an educated man of 
Puritan leanings, was no native of Stratford, but at the 
opening of the seventeenth century he acipiired there a 


^ On thn dato in quostion Gilbt^rt Shakospoaro’H Higiiaturc, whioli 
ts in an educated style of liand^^ntinj;, was ap})end(’d tu a loose by 
Mai gory Lordo, a t i‘m-keoi)or in Middle Kuw, of a few yards of ground 
to a neighbour Richard Smyth alias (lourto, a Imtchor, The docuineut 
IB exhibited in Shokospoaro’s Birthplace (see Catahyue, No 115). 

* Mrs Slopes confutes Halliwell-Phillipps’s assertion that Gilbert 
Shakesfioaro became a haberdasher in Ixmdon m the parish of 
>St Bridget or St. Bride’s She shows that IlalliwolM’hilhpps has 
confused Gilbert Shakespeare with one Gilhc-rt Shojihoord. Mrs. Stopos 
also points out that in the Stratford burial register of the early 
aeventeonth century the terms adfdatcent, adolescentulu/i, and adolu- 
centula wore all used rather loosely, being applied to dead persons who 
had passed the period of youth. But lioi identification of the entry 
of February 3, 1011-2, with Shakespeare’s brother Gilbert remains 
questionable. (See her Shakupeare't KnvxfoniflirU, 63-5; 332-6.) 
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good practice, which extended far into the countryside. 
I'hc bride and bridegroom settled in a house in the 
thoroughfare leading to the church known as Old Town, 
not far from New J’lace. Their residence still stands and 
bears the name of Hall’s Croft. In the February follow¬ 
ing their marriage there was born to them a daughter 
Elizabeth, who was baptised in the parish church on 
February 21, 1607-8. The Halls had no other children, 
and Elizabeth Hall was the only grandchild of the poet 
who was born in his lifetime. She proved to be his last 
surviving descendant. Stratford society was prone to 
slanderous gossip, and Mrs. Susanna Hall w'as in 1613, 
to her father’s perturbation, the victim of a libellous 
rumour of immoral conduct, which was circulated by John 
Lane junior, son of a substantial fellow-townsman. A 
defamation suit w'as brought by Mrs. Hall against Lane in 
the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Worcester, wdth the 
satisfactoiy result that the slanderer, who failed to put in 
an appearance at the hearing, w^as excommunicated on 
July 27. The case w'as heard on July 15 at the western 
end of the south aisle of the Cathedral, and the chief 
witness for the injured lady was Robeit W’hateote, otk' 
of the witnesses of Shakespeare’s w ill.^ 

The dramatist’s younger daughter Judith married later 
than her sister, on February 10, 1615 -6, some two months 
before Ikt father’s death, and during (it w’ould 
of juduu appear) his last illness. The bride had reached 
her thirty-second year, Thomas Quincy, the 
bridegroom. Avas her junior bj’ four years. Ho 
w^as a younger son of Shakespeare’s close friend of middle 
life, Richard Quincy, the Stratford mercer, who had 
appealed to the poet in 1598 for a loan of money, and hatl 

The sentence was entered in the Worcester Diocesan Registry, 
Act Book No. 0 According to the record of the Court, John Lane ‘ about 
fne noeks reported that the plaintiff had the runninge of the roynes. 
and had bin naught with Rafc Smith and John Palmer’ See J. W. 
Gt!\.y, Shahspenre'ii Marrutije, lfi7,208 Cf Halliwcll-Phillipps, 
i. 242; u. 243-4, 394 
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died while bailiff in 1601. Judith Shakespeare was a close 
friend of the Quiney family, and on December 4,1611, she 
witnessed for Richard Quiney’s widow and for her eld^t son 
Adrian the deed of sale of a house belonging to them at 
Stratford.^ Judith Shakespeare’s marriage with Thomas 
Quiney was solemnised during Lent, wl^en ecclesiastical 
law prescribed that a license should be obtained before 
the performance of the rite. Banns, no doubt, hati 
been called, but the wedding was hurried on, and 
took place before a license was obtained. The Bishop’s 
Consistory Court at Worcester consequently issued a 
citation to Thomas Quiney and his wife to explain the 
omission. They put in no appearance, and a decree 
of excommunication was issued.® The poet diinl before 
judgment was delivertKl. He promi.sod his daughter a 
marriage portion of lOOZ. which was unpaid at his death ; 
he mode, however, belated provision for it in his will.® 
The matrimonial union wliich opened thus inauspiciously 
was marred by many misfortunes. 

The development of the religious tcmpei of the town 
Growth of Shakespeare’s latest years can scarcely have 
Puritanism harmonised with his own sentiment. With 
at trat or . Puritans, whose outcries against the drama 
never ceased, Shakespeare was t>ut of sympathy,* and he 

* The dred is exhibited at Shakespcfire.’a Birthplace {Cal. Nu. 91). 
Judith makes her mark by way of hignature. 

* See J. W. Cray, Shakespeare'a Marnage, p. 248. 

’ A hundred and fifty [lounds is desciibud as a subslaiilial jointure in 
Merry H ives (ni. i». 49). Thomas Combe apjxjinted by bn will I he largo 
sum of 400/ as the marriage pt^rtion of (ach of his two daugliti rs 

* Shakespeare’s references to Puntaiis in the plays of his middle and 
late life are so uniformly discourteous tliat tlioy must be judged to 
reflect his personal feeling. Cf. the following conversation concoruing 
.Malvohu in Twelfth Night (ii. lu. 153 et seq ) 

.Maku Marry, Rtr, RoriioUincs Lo !<! a kiiui ot riintin 

bIR Andrkw. O 1 If 1 thouKlit that, I'd boat him liku a dog. 

Sill Torn What, for boiue a puritan 'i tliy eY()ui^itc reahou, dt^ar kniglit 

biH ANURLW, 1 have no exquisite ruuson for't, but I have r,)<i,Hon good otiuiigh. 

In Winter's Tale (iv. iii. 40), the Clown, after making contemptuous 
rcfcroncos to the character of the sbeareis, remarks that there is ‘ but 
one puritan amougvt them, ami ho sings p.>.)lms to hunipipes.’ in 
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could hardly have viewed with unvarying composure the 
steady progress that puritanism was making among his 
fellow-townsmen. In 1615 William Combe, the local land- 
owner, with whom'Shakespeare lived on friendly terms, 
comprehensively denounced the townsfolk in a moment 
of anger as ‘ Pvjritan knaves.’ Nevertheless a preacher, 
doubtless of Puritan proclivities, w'as entertained at Shake¬ 
speare’s residence, New Place, after delivering a sermon in 
the spring of 1614. The incident might serve to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s characteristic placability, but his son-in-law’ 
Hall, who avowed sympathy with puritanism, was probably 
in the main responsible for the civility. The towm council 
of Stratford-on-Avon, whose meeting-chamber almost 
overlooked Shakespeare’s residence of New Place, gave 
curious proof of their puritanic suspicion of the drama 
on February 7, 1611 2, when they passed a resolution that 
plays were unlawful and ‘ the sufferance of them against 
the orders heretofore made and against the example of 
other w'ell-governed cities and boroughs,’ and the council 
was therefore ‘content,’ the resolution ran, that ‘the 
penalty of xs. imposed [on playeis heretofore] be xli. 
henceforward.’ ^ 


A more dc6nite anxiety arose in the summer of 1614 
from a fresh outbreak of fire in the towm on Saturday, 
July 9. The disaster would appear to have 


The h'lre 
of 1614 


caused little less damage than the conflagrations 
at the (uid of the previous century. The tou n 


w'as declared once more to be ‘ ruinated by fyre ’ and appeal 


was made for relief to the charitable generosity of the 


neighbouring cities and villages.^ 


much tho same tone Mrs. Quiokly says in Merry Wtves (i. iv. 10 ) of 
the servant John Eugby: ‘ His worst fault is that ho is given to 
prayer.’ 

^ Ton years later the King’s players (Shakespeare’s own company) 
wore bnb^ by tho council to leave tho town without playing. (See 
the present writer’s Stratford’On-Awn, p. 270.) 

• According to tho Order Book of tho Town Council (B. 267), the 
justices of tho shire wore requested, on July 1.5, 1614, to obtain royal let¬ 
ters patent authorising aoolloction through various parts of England 111 
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Shakespeare’s social circle clearly included all the 
better-to-do inhabitants. The tradesfolk, from whom the 
bailiff, aldermen, and councillors were drawn, 
spot's nearest neighbour, and among them 

atsiSfOTd friends of his youth. But within 

a circuit of some mile or t\»o lay the houses 
and estates of many country gentlemen, justices of the 
peace, who cultivated intimacie.s with prominent towns¬ 
people and were linked by social ties with the prosperous 
owner of New Place. Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, 
the inspirer of Justice Shallow, belonged to a past genera¬ 
tion, and his type was decaying. Oiheial duties often called 
to Stratford in Shakespeare’s last days a neighbouring 
landowner who combined in a singular degree ])()etic and 
political repute. At Alcester, some nine miles from Strat¬ 
ford, stood the ancestral mansion of Beauchamp Court, 
where lived the poet and politician Sir Fulke Greville. 
On his father’s death in 1606 he was chosen to succeed him 
in the office of Recorder of the borough of Stratford, and 


order to retrieve the town’s losses by fire. Tlu) Otmncil reportoti that: 
‘ Within the space of lesso than two howros [there weie] uonsuxned and 
burnt fifty and fowor dwelling howscs, many of tiuiin being very foiro 
houBOB, besides Barnoh, Stables, and other howsi's of ofilue, together 
with great store of Corno, Hay, Straw, Wowi and timber therein, 
amounting to the value of Kight thowsand pounds and upwards; the 
force of which fier was so great (th<« wind sitting ful upon the towno) 
that it dispt'rscd into so many places thereof, wheii‘by tho whole towno 
was in very groat danger to have beono utterly oonsumod ’ (Whclor’s 
of Stratford, p. 15) Tho official authorisation of tho collection 
was not signed by ivmg James till May IT, lOlti, and tho lixial cullootors 
wore not nominated till Juno 29 following {Stratford Artfuveit, Miscall. 
Doc. vii. 122 ) Charitable contributions worn invited from the chief 
towns in tho Midlands and tho South, ‘ towardes tho now buyldyng 
njodifyoing and ereutyng of tho sayd Towno of Stratford upon Avon, 
and tho relief of all such his majesties pooro distressed subioctos their 
wives and children as have suatayned losso and de,cay by tho misfortune 
of a aodajme and terrible fire there happenyngo.’ 'J'ho returns seem 
to have proved disappointing. The firo at StriUford-on-Avon, in the 
summer of 1614, made sufficient impression on (<he publio mind to 
justify its mention m Edmund Howes’ edition of Stour’s Chronicle, 1631, 
p. 1004. No other notice of tho town apjiears in that comprehensive 
record. 


2 u 2 
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he retained the post till he died twenty-two years later. 
As recorder and also as justice of the peace Sir Fulke paid 
several visits year by year to the town and accepted the 
hospitality of the bdiliff and his circle. A short walk across 
the borders of Gloucestershire separated New Place from 
the manor houserof Clifford Chambers, the residence of Sir 
Henry and Lady Rainsford.^ Their lifelong patronage of 
Michael Drayton, another Warwickshire poet and Shake- 

Sir Henry friend, gives them an honoured 

Kamsford place in literary history. Drayton was bom 
ChambSs village of Hartahill near Atherstone in 

the northern part of the county, and Lady 
Rainsford’s father Sir Henry Goodere had brought the boy 
up in his adjacent manor of Polesworth. Lady Rainsford 
before her marriage was the adored mistress of Drayton’s 
youthful muse, and in the days of his maturity, Drayton, 
who w'as always an enthusiastic lover of his native county, 
was the guest for many months eacli year of her husband 
and herself at Clifford Cliambers, wJiich, as he wrote in 
his ‘ Polyolbion,’ hath ‘ been many a time the Muses’ 
quiet port.’ Drayton’s host found at Stratford and its 
environment Iiis closest friemls, and several of hia intimacies 
were freely shared by Sliakespcare. Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law, John Hall, a medical practitioner of Stratford, reckoned 
Lady Rainsford among his earliest patients from the first 
years of the century, and Drayton himself, AUiile a guest 
at Clifford Chambers, came under Hall’s professional care. 
Tlio dramatist’s son-in-law cured Drayton of a ‘ tertian ’ 
by the administration of ‘ s^Tup of violets ’ and described 
him in his casebook as ‘ an excellent poet.’ ^ 


‘ Sir Homy, born in IST."), niarriod in 1596 and iias knighted at 
King JamoN T’s coronation on July 23, 1G03. (Of. lirmtol and Gloucr^itrr- 
ehtre Archccolog. Soc. Journal^ xn. 63 eeq., and Oeneaiocjist, Int scr. 
II. 105 ) 

■ Sir Henry Rainsford oitnod additional property in the hamlet of 
Alveston on the lianks of tho Avon across Stratford bridge. Drayton 
oelebrate*! Sir Henry Bainsford's death on January 27, 1621-2, at the 
age of fortj-six, with an aSeotionatu elegy in which he dcecnbed Sir 
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Drayton was not the only common friend of Shake¬ 
speare and Sir Henry Bainsford. Both enjoyed at Stratford 
personal intercourse with the wealthy landowning family 
of the Combes, the chief members of which lived within the 
limits of the borough of Stratford, while they took rank 
with the landed gentry of the county. With throe genera¬ 
tions of this family Shakespeare maintained social relations. 
The Combes came to Stratford from North Warwickshire 
in Henry VIII’s reign, and after the dissolution of the 
monasteries th(‘y rapidly acquired a vast- series of estates, 
not in Warwieksliirc alone, but also in the adjoining 
counties of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. The 


part of the tow'ii known as Oltl Stratford remained the 
family’s chief place of abode, although William Combe, 
a younger son of the first Stratford settler, made his home 
at Warwick. It was by the purchase of land at Strat¬ 
ford from William Combe of Warwick jointly with his 
nephew John Combo of Stratford in 1002 that Shake¬ 
speare laid the broad foundations of his local estate. 
While the dramatist was establishing his position in his 
native to^Ti, John Combo and his cider brotJicr, Thomas, 
exerted an imposing influence on the social fortunes of 
Thomas borough. Ill 1500 Thomas Combe aequiied 

Combe of of the Crown for his residence the old 'Pudor 


the College 


mansion near the church known as ‘ Tlic College 


House.’ ^ There Drayton’s host of ClifTord Chambers was 


Henry as * what a friend should be ’ and praised ‘ his oaro of me' as 
proof 

that to no othnr end 
ilu had tieoD born but only tor my fnoud 


Kainhford’s heir, also Sir Henry Ramsford (d. 1641), oontinuod to tho 
p(>ot until hifl death the hospitality of Clifford CharnberH. Drayton’s 
last extant letter, which is addressed to the Scottish poet Drummond 
of Hawthornden, la dated from ‘ Clifford in Glouocsterahire, 14 July 
1031 '; Drayton explains that he is writing from ’ a knigltl’s house in 
Glouoesterahms to which place I yearly use to corno in the summortime 
to recreate myself, and to spend some two or three months in the 
country.’ (Oliver Elton, Inirodvction to Michael Drayton, 1805, p. 43.) 

* According to his will ho left to bis son and heir William (subjeoi 
to his Wife’s tenancy for life or a term of thirty yedrs) ‘ tho bouso 1 dwell 
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an honoured visitor. Thomas Combe stood godfather to 
Sir Henry Rainsford’s son and heir (of the same names), 
and when he made his will on December 22, 1608, he 
summoned from Clifford Chambers both Sir Henry and 
that knight’s guardian and stepfather ‘William Barnes, 
esquire * to act as witnesses and to accept the office of 
overseers. The testator described the two men, who were 
deeply attached to each other, as his ‘good friends’ in 
whom he reposed * a special trust and confidence.’ ^ 
With Thomas Combe’s sons William and Thomas, the 
former of whom succeeded to his vast property and influence, 
Shakespeare was actively associated until his last days. 
But the member of the Combe family whose personality 
John appealed most strongly to the dramatist was 

Combe of .Thomas Comixi’s brother Jolm, a confirmed 
Stratford bachelor,® who in spite of his ample landed 

estate largely add(d to liis resources by loans of money on 
interest to local tradespeople and farmers. For some thirty 
years he kept the local court of record busy with a long 
stories of suits against defaulting clients. Nevertheless his 
social position in town and county wa.s quite as good as that 
of his brother Thomas or his uncle William. A charitable 
instinct qualified his usurious piactices and he lived on 
highly amiable terms with his numerous kinsfolk, with his 

in called The ColU‘go Hous.c and the ortyards and other appurtenances 
therewith, to me by our late Sovereign Queen Elizabeth devised.' 
These words dispose of the often repeated error that Thomas Combe’s 
brother John was ow'ner of ‘ The College Hou^e,’ which duly descended 
to Thomas Combo’s heir William. 

* Thomas Cennbe’s will is at Somerset House (P.CC. Dorset 13). 
Combe wan buried af Stratford church on January 11, lGOS-9, and hia 
will w'as proved by his executor and elder son William, on Feb. 10, 
1008-0. His w'ldow Mary was buried on April .'i, 1617 

■ Many of Shakospoaro’s biographers wTongly credit Combe with 
a wife and children. Of. Variorum Shakespeare, u. 449, J. C. liL Bellew’a 
Skakifpeare's Home, 1863, pp. 07 and 365 seq.; ISIrs. Stojies, Shake¬ 
speare's Warwifkshire Contemjioranes, 1907, p. 220. The conbiBion is due 
to the fact that his father, a married step-brother, and a married nephew 
all bore the same Christian name of John. The terms of the will of 
the John Combo who wm Shakespeare’s especial friend leave hw 
eelibaoy in no doubt. 
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Stratford neighbours, and with the leading gentiy of the 
county. His real property included a house at Warwick, 
where his uncle William held much property, a substantial 
estate at Hampton Lucy, and much land at Stratford, in¬ 
cluding a meadow at Shottery. On January 28.1612-3, he 
made his will, and he died on July 12 next year (1614). He 
distributed his vast property with mucl? precision.^ Two 
brothers (George and John), a sister (Mrs. Hyatt), on uncle 
(John Blount, his mother’s brother), many nephews, nieces, 
cousins, and servants were all generously remembered. His 
nephew Thomas (younger son of his late brother Thomas) 
was his heir and residuary legatee. But a wider historic 
Combe's interest distinguishes John Combe’s testamentary 

legacy to tributes to his friends who wore not lineally rc- 
Shakespeare ^ William Shakespeare ’ he 

left five pounds. Sir Henry Rainsford of Clifford Chambers 
was an overseer of the will, receiving 51. for his service, 
while Lady Rainsford was allotted 40.9. wherewith to buy 
a memorial ring. Another overseer of as high a standing 

* Combe*8 will i« prcaorved at Somerset lIoiiHe An oflioo 
copy signed by tbreo deputy registrars of tlio Prerogative (Jourt of 
(’anterbury is among the Stratford Hnoords, Jl/wrcZ/ Dtic. vii. 254. 
The will was proved by the nephew and oxeciilur, Thomas (k»mbe, on 
November 10, 1(>13 (not 1010 as haH bisui erroneuUHly stated). Tim 
pecuniary bequesls amount to A fair sum was left to 

chanty. Apart from beipie-sts of 201 to the poor of Stnvtford, 51. to 
the pour of Alcester, and 51. to the pour of Warwick, all the 
testator’s debtors were grantcKl relief of a shilling m the jmund 
on the discharge of their dobts; 1001. was to be applied in loans 
to fifteen poor or young tradesmen of Rtratfonl for terras of 
tlireo years, at twc-and-a-half jier cent, interest, the interest 
to bo divided among the Stratford almsfolk. The bequest of Shottery 
meadow to a cousin, Thomas Combo, was saddled with an annual 
jMiyment of 71 13^. 4d. —11. for two s(*rmons in Stratford Church, and 
the rest fur ton black gowns for as many poor people to bo chosen by 
the oailiil and aldermen. Henry Walker, whoso son William was 
Shakespeare’s godson, received twenty shillings. The Viequeets to 
John’s brother George included ‘the close or grounds known by the 
name of Parson’s Close alias Shakespeare’s Close ’—land at Hampton 
Lucy, which has been erroneously assumed to owe its alternative title 
to association with the dramatist (i’anonifn Shakespeare, 1821, ii. 
407 seq.). 
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in the county wae Sir Francis Smyth, lord of the manor of 
Wootton Wawen, who received an additional 51. wherewith 
to buy a hawk, while on his wife Lady Ann was bestowed 
the large sum of 40/. wherewith to buy a bason and ewer. 
Theni were three executors, each receiving 20/.; with the 
heir Thomas Combe, there were associated in that capacity 
Bartholomew Ha'ies, the squire of Snitterfield, and Sir 
Richard Verney, knight, of Compton Vemey, whose wife 
was sister f>f Sir Fulke Greville the poet and politician.* 
Combe directed that he should be buried in Stratford 
Church, ‘ near to the place where my motlier was buried,’ 
and that a convenient tomb of the value of 
threescore pounds should ‘ within one year of 
my decease be set over me.’ An elaborate 
altar-tomb wdth a coloured recumbent effigy still stands 
in a recess cut into the cast wall of the chancel. The 
sculptor was Garret Johnson, a tomb-maker of Dutch 
descent living in Southwark, who within a ver>’' few years 
was tf) undertake a monument near at hand in honour 
of Shakespeare.2 According to cont(*mporary evidence, 
there was long ‘ fastened ’ to Combe’s tomb in Stratford 
(’hiirch four doggerel vers(‘.s which derisively condemned 
his reputed practice of lending moiu’y at the 
rate of ten per cent. The emde lines w'ere 
first committed to print in 1618 when they 
took this form * 


Combe's 

tomb 


Combo's 

cpitapb 


Ton-in-t ho-hundred must lio in his grave, 

But a hundred to ton whether God will him have. 

Who then must be mtoir’d m this tombe ? 
t>h, quoth the Bhill, my John-a-ConiLo. 

I’he first couplet would seem to have been adapted 
from an epigram devised to cast ridioule on some earlier 


• Tho third ovoraoor was Sir Edward Blount, a kinsman of the 
testator’s mother, and the fourth was John Palmer of ronipton, w'hose 
Imoago was traocahle to a very remote period Bugdale in his /In/i- 
quitnji of Warv'ickshtre giM'S a full account of the families of Smyth of 
Wootton Wawen, Verney of Compton Verney, and Palmer of Compton 

* See p}) 49(V-7 infra 
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member of the usurious profession who had no concern 
with Combe or Stratford.^ In 1634 a Norwich visitor to 
Stratford who kept a diary first recorded the local tradition 
to the effect that Shakespeare was himself the author of 
the ‘ witty and facetious verses * at Combe’s expense 
which were then to be read on Combe’s monument.® The 
story of Shakespeare’s authorship was a(fopted on inde¬ 
pendent local testimony both by John Aubrey and 
by the dramatist’s first biographer Nicholas Rowe.® 

^ Tho epitaph as quoted above appeared in Richard Brathwaita'a 
Jtanaina in 1618 under the heading: ‘ Upon one John Combo of 
Stratford upon Avon, a notable Usurer, fastened upon a Tombe that 
he had Caused to bo built in Ida Life Time.’ Tho first two lines imitate 
a couplet previously in print: see H[onry] P[arrot]’8 The More the 
Merrier (a collection of Epigrams, 1608), 

FKKCRATOIUB ITlTAPUlUM. 

Ten m tbo bundred hos under thin stone, 

And a hundred to ton to tho dovll bo’s gone. 

Cf. also Camden's epitaph of ‘ an usurer ’ in his Remmnea, 1614 (ed. 
1870, pp. 429-430): 

Hero lyes ten in tho hundred, 

In tho ground fast ramm'd , 

’l^s a hundred to ten 
Dut his <wule Is damn'd 

* Eanadowno MS< 213 f. 332v; see p 600 and noto infra. 

* Tho lines as quoted by Aubrey {Liree, od. Clark, ii. 226) run : 

Ton in tho bundred the Dov iH ulloivos 

But Conilu'B Will hu%o Iwvivo, Uc swouros and towos ; 

If onr one askes, who Uob m bis toiiibo, 

Hah I quoth tlio Devtll, 'Tib my John o Combe 

Rowe’s version runs somewhat differently : 

Ten-in-tbe-tiundrod lies bore ingrav'd. 

*1 18 a ItUTidrcil to ton his houI is not nsT'd. 

If any man ask, nbo lies in thii tomb? 

O ' bo I qno>'^ii tbo devil, ‘tis my Jol>a-a*Oombe. 

One Robert Dobyns, in 1673, cited, in an account of a visit to 
Stratford, tho derisive verse in tho form gi\cn by Roue, adding ' since 
m> bomg at Stratford tho hoircs of Mr Combe have causoil IhoHo verses 
to bo razed so yt they are not legible.’ (See Athcnceum, Jan. 19, l'K)l.) 
There is now no visible trace on Combo’s tomb of any inscription save 
tho original epitaph (inscribed above tho effigy on the wall within 
the recess) which runs: ‘Hero lycth intenetl the hotly of ilohn 
Combe, £sqr., who dciiartcd this life the 10th day of July A° Dili 
1014 bequeathed by hts last will and testariicnt to pious and 
charitable uses these sumos in[8]ving anually to.bo paiod for ever 
viz. fxs. for two sermons to be preached in this church, six poundos 
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Other impromptu sallies of equally futile mortuary wit 
were assigned to Shakespeare by coUectors of anecdotes 
early in the seventeenth century. But the internal evidence 
for them is as ui^convincing as in the case of Combe’s 
doggerel epitaph.^ 

John Combe’s death involved the poet more conspi¬ 
cuously than before in civic affairs. Combe’s two nephcTis, 
William and Thomas,^ sons of liis brother 
threatened Thomas, who had died in 1609, now divided 
between them the family’s large estates about 
Stratford. William had succeeded five years 
before to his fatlier’s substantive property including the 
College House, and Thomas now became owner of his 

jniw. & 4 ponco to buy ten goundoa for ton poore people within the 
borrough of Stratford & ono hundred pouudus to bo lont unto 15 poore 
tradesmen of the same borrougli from 3 yeoros to 3 yoaros changing 
the j)ties every third yenre at the rate of fiftie sliillingos p. anura the 
wch increasQ ho appointed to be distnbutod toward the roliofe of tlie 
alrncs people thoiro. More lio gave to tho jtoore o Statforde Twenty 
[pounds] . . .’ Tho last word w erased. 

^ I’hero is evidonco that it was no uncommon sport for wits at social 
meetings f>f the period to suggest impromptu epitaphs for themsclvoB 
and their friends, and Shakespeare is reported in many places to have 
engaged in the pastime. A rough epitaph sportively devised for Bon 
Jonaon at a supper ])arty is assigned to Shakespeare in several sovon- 
ti'onth-century manuscript cotliNitions. According to Ashmolo MS 
No. 38, Art 340 (in tho Bodleian Library), * boing Merrie att a Tauern, 
Mr. Jonson hauing begun this for his Epitaph— 

Here lira Ben JolinsoQ that was oni.o one, 
he glues ytt to Mr. Shakspear to make up; he presently wryght: 

Who wlule he llnMc was u hIoc thing 
And now being dead H no thing.* 

Archdeacon riume, in a manuscript note-book now in tho corporation 
arohives of Maldun, Essex, assigns to Shakospearo (on Bishop Haoket's 
authority) the feeble mock epitaph on Ben weakly expanded thus : 

Here llo<4 Benjainio . . n[it]hlittlhairup[oa]his chin 

W ho w[bi]l[e] bo lived w [os] a slow and now ho la d[ea]d la noUi[ing] 

Bon Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden that an unnamed friend 
hud wntten of him (Coat/ersoftons, p. 30): 

Here l]res honest Ben 

That hud not a beaid on his chon. 

* William wa.s baptised at Stratford Church itn December 8, 1580, 
and Thomas on February 9, 1588-9. 
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uncle John’s wealth. The elder brother, William, was in 
his twenty-eighth year, and his brother, Thomas, was in 
his twenty-sixth year when their uncle John passed away. 
William had entered the Middle Temple on October 17,1602, 
when his grand-uncle William Combe, of Warwick, was one 
of his sureties.^ Though the young man was not called 
to the bar, he made pretensions to some legal knowledge. 
Both brothers w'ere of violent and assertive temper, 
the elder of the two showing the more domineering 
disposition. Within two months of their uncle’s death, 
they came into serious conflict with the Corporation of 
Stratford-on-Avon. In the early autumn of 1614 they 
announced a resolve to enclose the borough’s common 
lands on the outskirts of th(* town in the direction of 
Welcombe, Bishopton, and Old Stratford, liarnlcts about 
which some of the Combe property lay. The enclosure 
also menaced the large estate which, by the disposition of 
King Edward VI, owed tithes to the Corporation, anil aftt'r 
the expiration of a ninety-two years’ lease was to becom(* 
in 1636 the absolute i>roperty of the town. 

The design of the Combes had much current ])recedent. 
In all parts of the country landowners had long b<*en sci'king 
‘to remove the ancient bounds of lands ^ith a view to 
inclosing that vhich uas M'ont to bo common.’^ The 
invasion of popular rights uas everywhere hotly resented, 
and as recently as 1607 the enclosure of commons in north 
W’'arwickshire had provoked something like insurrection.® 
Although the disturbances were repressed wilh a strong 
hand, Jamc^ I and* his miiiisti'rs disavowed sympathy 
with the landowners in their arrogant defiance of the 
public interest. 

The brothers Combe began Avork cautiously. They 
first secured the support of Arthur Mainwanng, the stcw'ard 
of the Lord Chancellor EllesnuTo. who was ex-officio 

^ Middle Temple Minutes vf Parliament, p 42r> 

• Noshe's Works, ed. McKerrow, i 33, 88, ii. 08. Cf. Stafford’H 
Examination of Certaync Ordinary Complaints, 1581 

• Stow’s Annals, ed. Howes, p. 890. 
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lord of the manor of Stratford in behalf of the Crown.^ 
Mainwaring resided in London, knew nothing of local feel- 
The Town represented at Stratford by one 

Council’s WiIliari\.Replingham, who acted as the Combes* 
resistance, The Town Council at once resolved to 

offer the proposed spoliation as stout a resistance as had 
been offered lik& endeavours elsewhere. Thomas Greene, 
a cultivated lawyer, had been appointed the first town clerk 
of the town in 1610—an office which was created by 
Janies I’s nf*w charter. He took prompt and effet;tive action 
in behalf of the townsmen. The town clerk, w'ho had 
already given the dramatist some legal help, wrote of him 
as ‘ my eosen Shakespeare.’ Whatever the lineal relation¬ 
ship, Greene was to prove in the course of the coming 
controversy his confidential intimacy with Shakespeare 
alike in London and Stiatford.^ 

^ Owing to tho insolvency of Sir Eiiward Grovillo, of Milcote, w'ho 
had hfcn lord of the manor since 15%, tho manor bad recently passed 
to King James T. 

* Gn-eno’s history is not free of difficulties. ‘ Thomas Green alias 
Shaks|KTo’ was buried in Stratfoid Church on March 0, 1589-90. 
Tho 'alias ' which implii‘8 that Shakespeare was tho maiden name of 
this man's mother suggested to Malone that he was father of the drama¬ 
tist’s legal friend. On the other liand Shakespeare’s Thomas Grecno 
who isdosenbed mthc Stiatford recoids {Mtsc, Doc x. No. 23) as ‘ coun¬ 
cillor at law, of the Middle Temple ’ is clearly identical with the student 
who was admitted at that Inn on November 20,1595,and was described 
at the time iii the Bench Book (p. 1G2) as ’ son and heir of Thomas Greene of 
Warwick, gent.,* his fathiT being then deot-ased. The Middle Temple 
student was called to the bar on October 29, IGOO, and long retained 
ohumbois in the inn. (Iis association with Stratford was a teinjtorary 
episode in his career. He was acting as ‘ solicitor ’ or ‘ counsellor ’ for 
the C(>ri>oration in IGOl, and on September 7, 1603, became steward (or 
judge) of the Court of Rixioid there and clerk to the aldermen and 
burgcsse.s. On July 8, 1610, he added to his office of stew'ard tho 
new post of town cleik or common dork which was created by James I’s 
charter of incorporation. Numerous {lapers in his crabbed handwriting 
aie in the Stratfoid archives. He resigned both his local offices early in 
1617 and soon after sold tho house at Stratford which he occupied m Old 
Town as well as his share in the tow'n tithes which he had acquired along 
with S)iakes(K'aio in 1605 and ownixl jointly with his wife Lettice or 
Lt'lUia. Thenceforth ho was exclusively identified with London, and 
made some suoocssat the bar, becoming autumn reader of bis inn in 1621 
and treasurer m 1629 {MiddleJPernfAe Bench Book^ pp. 70-1). It is 
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Both parties to the strife bore witness to Shakespeare’s 
local influence by seeking his countenance.^ But he proved 
The appeal identify himself with either side, 

to Shake- He contented himself with jirotecting his own 
spcare. property from possible injury at the hands of 

the Combes. Personally Shakespeare had a twofold interest 
in the matter. On the one hand he owned the freehold 
of 127 acres which adjoined the threatened common fields. 
This land he had purchased of ‘ old ’ John Combe and his 
uncle William, of Warwick. On the other hand ho was a 
joint owner with Thomas Greene, the town clerk, and many 
others, of the tithe-estate of Old Stratford, Welcombe, and 
Bishopton. The value of his freeholds could not be legally 
affected by the proposed enclosure.® But too grasping a 
neighbour might cause him anxiety there. On the other 
hand, liis profits as lessee of a substantial part of the 
tithe-estate might be imperilled if the Corporation were 
violently dispossessed of control of the tithe-paying land. 

nooossary to distinguish him from yet another Thomas Greene, a yeo¬ 
man of Bishopton, who was admiitc>d a burgiws or oounotllor of Stratford 
on Septeralior 1, 101.5, was churchwarden in 1020, loosed for many 
years of the Corporation a house in Henley Street, and playcnl a promin¬ 
ent part in municipal affairs long after Shakespeare's Thomas Greene 
had left the toan 

^ The archives of the Stratford Corporation supply full information 
as to the courso of the controversy; and thu official pajHirs iiro sub¬ 
stantially supploinentcd by a surviving fragment of Ttioiiiris Greene's 
private diary (from Nov. 15, 1011, to Feb. 15, 1010-7). Of Greono’s 
diary, which is in a crabbed and barely decipherable liandwriting, one 
leaf 18 extant among the Whelor MSS , belonging to the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Tm/'ics, and three succeeding leaves are among the Cor¬ 
poration doouraonts. The four leaves were reproduced in autotype, 
with a transcript by Mr. E. J. li- Scott and illustraiivo extracts from 
Corporation records and valuable editorial comment by C. M. Ingleby, 
LL.D , m Shakespeare and the Enclosure oj Common Fields at Welcombe, 
Birmingham, 1885. Some interesting additional iufurmation lias been 
gleaned from the Stratford records by Mrs. Siojics in Shakespeare'a 
Environment, pp. 81-{>1 and 336-342. 

• Thomas Greene drew up at the initial stage of the controversy 
a list of ‘ ancient freeholders in (tld Stratford and Welcombe ’ who 
were intoiostod parties. The first entry runs thus: ‘Mr Sbakspeare, 
4 yard land [i e roughly 127 acres], noo common nor ground beyond 
Gospel Bush, noe ground m Sandfi»*ld, nor none in Slow Htllficld beyond 
Bishopton, nor none in the cnoiosure bcyoii'i Hisboplun. Sept. 5th, 1614.’ 
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At the outset of the controversy William Combe 
prudently approached Shakespeare through his agent 
Keplingham, and sought to meet in a conciliatory 
spirit £tny objection to his design which the 
dramatist might harbour on personal grounds. 
On October 28, 1614, ‘ articles ’ were drafted 
between Shakespeare and Keplingham indemni¬ 
fying the dramatist and his heirs against any 
loss from the scheme of the enclosure. At Shakespeare’s 
suggestion the terms of the agreement between himself 
and Combe’s agent were devised to cover the private 
interests of Thomas Greene, who, in his capacity of joint 
tithe-owner, was in much the same position as the drama¬ 
tist. On November 12 the Council resolved that ‘all 
lawful meanes shalbe used to prevent the enclosing that 
18 pretended of part of the f)ld town field,’ and Greene 
proceeded to London in ordt'.r to present a petition to the 
Privy Council. Four days later, Shakespeare reached the 
metropolis on business of his own. Within twenty-four 
hours of his arrival Greene called upon him and talked 
over the io(“al crisis. The dramati.st was reassuring. He 
had (he said) discussed th(^ plan of the enclosure with 
his son-in-law, John Hall, and they had reached the con¬ 
clusion that ‘ there will be nothyng done at all.’^ Shake¬ 
speare avoided any expression of his personal 
sympathies. He would seem to have been 
absent from Stratford until the end of the 
year, and the Corporation chafed against his 
neutral attitude. On December 23, 1614, the 
Council in formal meeting drew up two letters 
to be delivered in London, one addressed to Shakespeare, 

* ‘ Jovis 17 No : [1014] My Cusen Shakspeare commyng yesterday 
to towno, 1 went to see him howo he dal; ho told mo that they assured 
him they ment to incloso noo further thou to gospoll busbe, & so 
vpp straight (leavyug out part of the dyngles to the ffield) to the gate 
m Cloptoii hedge & take in Sulieburyis pooco; and that they moano 
in Aprill to 8or\cy tlie I.and, & then to gyve satisfaccion & not before, 
& ho & Mr. Hall say they tlunk there will l>o nothyng done at all ‘ 
(Greene’s Diary) 


Tlie ToM’n 
Council’s 
letter to 
Shake¬ 
speare, 
Dec 23 , 
1614 


Shake- 
••peare’s 
agreement 
with the 
Combes' 
agent, Oct 
2ft, lfH4 
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imploring his active aid in their behalf, and the other 
addressed to Mainwaring. Almost all the Councillors 
appended their signatures to each letter. Greene also 
on his OMii initiative sent to the drc^atist * a note of 
inconvejiiences [to the town] that would happen by the 
enclosure.’ ^ But, as far as the extant evidence goes, 
Shakespeare remained silent. * 

William Combe was in no yielding mood. In vain a 
deputation of six members of the Council laid their case 
before him. They were dismissed with contumely. The 
young landlord’s arrogance stiffened the resistance of the 
Corporation. The Coumullors weredetermmed to ‘ preserve 
their inheritance ’; ‘ they would not have it said in future 
time they were the men which gave way to the undoing 
of tlie town ’; ‘all three fires were not so great a loss to 
the town as the enclosures would be.’ Early next year 
(1615) labourers were employed by Combo to dig dibdies 
round the area of the proposed enclosure, and the townsmen 
attempted to fill them up. A riot foUow'ed. The Lord 

‘ ‘23rd Doc. 1614. A Hall. Lottros wrytton, one to Mr Mannoryng, 
another t>o Mr. SShaksi^earo, with almoitt all tho oompanyos hands to 
eythor : I alsoo wry'tto of inysolf to my Coson Shaksfioare tho ooppyos 
of all our oathos made then, alsoo a not of tho Inoonvonyoncea wold 
grow by the Inclosuro ‘ (Groono’s Diary). Tho minute book of tho 
Town Council under date Ducomber 23 omits mention of tho Icttors to 
Shakospoaro and Mainwaring. although tho ininutos show that the 
controvorsy over tho onolosures occupied tho wholo timo of tho Council 
as had happened at every meeting from September 23 onwards. No 
trace of the letter to Shakospoaro survives; but a coniomporary copy, 
ap[)arcntly in G 'nc’s handwriting, of the letter to Mainwaring (doubt¬ 
less tho counterpart of that to Shakespeare) is extant among tho Stratford 
archives (liVTieler Papers, vol. i. f. 80); it is pnnted in Groeno’s Diary, 
ed. Ingleby, Appendix ix. p. 15. Tho liailiff, Fiancis Smyth senior, 
and tho CViunciUors mention tho recent ‘ casualties of 6res * and the 
• rum of this Ixirough,* and entreat Mainwaring ‘ in your Chnstian 
roi'ditatious to bethink you that such enclosure will tiuid to tho gre^ii 
disabling of [icrfurmanco of those good meaumgs of that godly king 
[Edward VI, by whose charter of incorjK»ration ‘ the common delds ’ 
passed to tho town for the bem'lit of the poor] to the ruyiio of this 
Borough wherein live above seven hundred poor which receive almos, 
whose curses and clamours will l>c poured out' to God against tho 
enterpnsc of such a thing.’ 
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Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, was on the Warwickshire 
Assize, and in reply to a petition from the Town Council 
he on March 27 declared from the bench at Warwick that 
Combe’s conduct defied the law of the realm.^ The quarrel 
was not thereby stayed. But an uneasy truce followed. 

In September 1615, during the lull in the confiiet, the 
town clerk again made record of Shakespeare’s attitude. 

Greene’s ungrammatical diary supplies the 
speare’s clumsy entry : ‘ Sept. [1615] W. Shakspeares 
s4)t ”1615 Greene that I was not able to beare 

the encloseinge of Welcombe.’ J. Greene was 
the town clerk’s brother John, who had been solicitor to 
the Corporation since October 22, 1612.* It was with him 
that Shakespeare was represented in conversation. Shake¬ 
speare’s new statement amounted to nothing more than a 
reassertion of the continued hostility of Thomas Greene to 
William Combe’s nefarious purpose.® Shakespeare clearly 


• ' 14 April 1615. A Coppy of tho Order mado at Warwick Assisea 
27 Marcij xiii° Jacobi K.: 

‘ Warr § V'pon tho humble petition of the Baylyffe and Burgesses of 
Stratford uppon Avon, It was ordered ut thos Assises that noo in- 
olosuro shalbo made within tho parish of Stratfordo, for that yt is 
agaynst the Lawes of the Hoalmo, neither by Mr f'ombe nor any other, 
untill they sltall showo cause at opon assises to tho tlustices of Assiso; 
noythor that any of tho Commons beingu auncionte groenswordn shaibo 
plowed upp oythor by tho sayd Mr. Combo or any other, untill good cause 
bo lykowiso showed at opon assisos buforo the Justices of Assise; and 
this order is takon for proventyngo of tumultes and broachos of his 
Majostius poaco; w'horo of in this very towno of lato upon thoir occasions 
there hadd lyko to have bono an onll bogynnynge of some great mischief. 

‘ Edw. Coke.’ 

• Cal Stratford Records, p 102 

• Tho wording of the entry implies that Shakespeare told J[ohn] 
Groono that tho writer of tho diary, Thomas Greene, was not able to 
boar tbo enclosure. Those who would wish to rr'gard Shakespeare 
as a champion of jiopular rights have endeavoured to interpret tho * I ’ 
in ‘ 1 w as not able ’ as ‘ ho.’ Wore that tho correct reading, Shakespeare 
would bo rightly credited with tolling John Greene that he di-shked 
tho enclosun^; but palsographors only recognise tho reading ‘ 1.’ (Cf. 
Shakespeare and the Enclosure of Common Field^ at Wtlcombe, od. 
IngJeby, ISS.^, p. 11 ) In spite of Shakespeare’s taoit support of 
William Combo in the matter of the enclosure, ho would seem according 
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regarded his agreement with Combe’s agent as a bar to 
any active encouragement of the Corporation. 

The fight was renewed early next year when William 
Combe was chosen to serve as high sh^iflF of the county 
and acquired fresh leverage in his oppression 
o/the^*^ of the townsfolk. He questioned the Lord 
Chief Justice’s authority to run counter to his 
scheme. Sir Edward Coke reiterated his w’arning, 
and the country gentry at length ranged themselves on 
the popular side. A few months later Shakespeare passed 
away. Soon afterwards Combe was compelled to acjknow 
lodge defeat. Within two years of Shakespeare’s death the 
Privy Council, on a joint n'ptirt of the Master of the Rolls 
and Sir Edward Coke, condemned without qualification 
Combe’s course of action (February 14, 1618). There¬ 
upon the disturber of the local peace sued for pardon. He 
received absolution on tlio easy terms of paying a fine 
of 4th and of restoring the disputed lands to the precise 
condition in which they were left at his uncle’s death.^ 

to another entry in Oroono’s diary lo have gently intorvonud amid the 
controvorpy in the interest of ono of tho young (yrant’s dobiors. Thomas 
Barber (or Barbor), who was described os a ‘gentleman’ of Shotloryand 
was thrice bailiff of Stiatford in ir>7S, l.'iSb, nml iri94, had becomesun^ty 
for a loan, which young (lombo or his unde .lohn had made Mrs Quinoy, 
jwrbaps the widow' f>f llidiard. Mrs Quincy failed to meet tho liability, 
and application was made to Barber for repayment in the spring of Ifllfi. 
Barber appealed to Thomas Ooralio, William’s bndber, for some giace. 
But on April 7, 1015 ‘ \V[illmnil Combo willed his brother to shew 
Mr Barber noo favour and thicatnoil him that he shimld bo served 
upp to London ■•‘bin a foilnight (and s(» ytt fdl out).’ Barlior’s wife 
Joan was buried within the next few mouths (August 10, 1015) and ho 
followed her to the grave five days later. On September 5, Greene's 
diary attests that Shakespeare sent ‘ for the executors of Mr. Barber 
to agree as ys said with tlicm for Mr. Barber’s iiitcrest.’ Shakospoaro 
Would seem to have been benevolently desirous of relieving Baibor’s 
estate from tho pressure which Combo was placing ujkju it. (Cf Slopes, 
Shakespeare's Envtromncnt, 1913, pp. ft7 soq.) 

^ William Combo long survived his defi-at, and for nfjarly half a 
century afterwarils cultivated more jieaceful relations with his neigh¬ 
bours. He IS commonly identified with the William Comlic who was 
elected to tho Long Parliament (November 2, 1540) but whose election 
was at once declared void. Ho died at Stratford on January 30,1060-7, 

2 I 
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Francis 
Collins and 
Shake- 
speare’s 
will 


At the beginning of 1616, although Shakespeare pro¬ 
nounced himself to be, in conventional phrase, ‘ in perfect 
health and memory,’ his strength was clearly 
failing,,and he set about making his will. 
Thomas Greene, who had recently acted as 
his legal adviser, was on the point of resigning 
his office of town clerk and of abandoning his 
relations with Stratford. Shakespeare now sought the pro* 
fessional services of Francis Collins, a solicitor, who had 
left the town some twelve years before, and was practising 
at Warwick. Collins, whose friends or clients at Stratford 
were numerous, was much in the confidence of the Combe 
family. He was solicitor to John Combe’s brother Thomas, 
the father of the heroes of the enclosure controversy, whoso 
will he had witnessed at the College on December 22, 1608. 
Thomas Combe’s brother, the wealthy John Combe, stood 
godfather to Collins’s son John, and gave in his will sub¬ 
stantial proofs of his regard for Collins and his family.* 
In employing Collins to make his will Shakespeare was 
loyal to distinguished local precedent. 

Shakespeare’s will was writt^'n by Collins 2 and was ready 
for signature on January 25, but it was for the time laid 
aside. Next month the poet suffered domestic 
anxiety owing to the threatened excommunica¬ 
tion of his younger daughter Judith and of his 
Hon-m-law Thomas Quincy on the ground of an 
irregularity in the celebration of their recent marriage in 
Stratford Church on February 10, 1615- 0. 

John Ward, who was vicar of Stratford in Charles IPs 
time and compiled a diary of local gossip, is responsible for 


Domestic 
affairs 
Feb -April 

l6i6 


at tho age of eighty, and was buned in the fiarish church, w here a monu¬ 
ment oonimomoratcs him with hie wife, a son. and nine daughters 
' John Combe bequeathed sums of lOi to both Francis Collins and 
hiR godson John Collins as well as 61. 13s 4d. to Francis Collins's wife 
Susanna. Collins had two sons named John who were baptised in 
Stratford Church, one on June 2, IGOl, the other on November 22,1604. 
(See Baptismal Register.) The elder son John probably died in infancy 
* Collins's penmanship is established by a comparison of the will 
with admitted specimens of his handumting in the Stratford archives. 
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the statement that Shakespeare later in this same spring 
entertained at New Place his two literary friends Michael 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. Jonson’a old intimacy with 
Shakespeare continued to the last. Th» hospitality which 
Drayton constantly enjoyed at Clifford Chambers mode 
him a familiar ffgure in Stratford. According to the 
further testimony of the vicar Ward, Shakespeare and his 
two guests Jonson and Drayton, when they greeted him at 
Stratford for the last time, ” had a merry meeting,’ ‘ but * 
(the diarist proceeds) ‘ Shakespeare itt seems drank too 
hard, for he died of a feavour there contracted.’ Shake¬ 
speare may well have cherished Falstaff's faith in the virtues 
of sherris sack and have scorned ‘ thin ])otation8,’ but there 
is no ground for imputing to him an excessive indulgence in 
‘ hot and rebellious liquors.’ An eighteenth-eontury legend 
credited him with engaging in his prime in a prolonged and 
violent drinking bout at Bidford, a village in the near 
neighbourhood of Stratford, but no hint of the story was 
put on record before 1762, and it lacks credibility.^ 

^ In tho British Magazine, Juno 1762, a visitor to Stratford dcaonbed 
how, on an oxcurHion to tho noighbounng villago of Bidford, the host 
of tho local inn, tho U hiie Lion, allowed him a crabtron, ‘ called Shake- 
spoare’s canopy,’ and repeatud a tradition that tho poet had slept one 
mght under that tree aflor engaging in a strenuous drinking mptch 
with tho topers of Bidford. A Stratforil antiquary, John Jordan, who 
invented a variety of Shakoapoarean myths, penned about 1770 an 
elaborate narrative of this legendary exploit, and credited Shakespoaro 
on his recovery from his drunken stupor at Bidford with cxtemponsing 
a crude rhyming catalogue of tho neighbouring villagos, in all of which 
ho claimed to ha ■ proved his prowess as a toper. The doggerel, which 
long enjoyed a local vogue, ran * 

Pipini; Pel)wortli. Uancini; Marston, 

Ilauntcd lIillborouKh and Hiirtrry Uraltoo, 

With Dudi'ing Exholl, Papi'^t Wixford, 
nec^arly Itroom, and Dnirdton Jlidford 

The Bidford crabtreo round which tho story crystallised was skotohed 
by Samuol Ireland in 1704 (see his Warwickshire Avon, 1705, p. 232), 
and by Charles Frodorick Green in 1823 (soo hi.s Shakeutpearc's Crab¬ 
tree, 1857, p. 9). The troo was taken down in a decayed state in 1824. 
The shadowy legend was set out at length in W. B. Ireland’s Confessions, 
1805, p. 34, and in tho Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, ii. pp. 600-2. It is 
also the theme of the quarto volume, Shakespeare's Crabtree and its Legend 
(with zone lithographic prints), by Charles Frederick Green, 1857. 

2 I 2 
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Tb<* signing 
of Shake* 
spcarp’s 
will, March 
25, i6i6. 


The cause of Shakespeare’s death is undetermined. 
Chapel Lane, which ran beside his house, was known as 
a noisome resort of straying pigs; and the insanitary 
atmosphere is likely to have prejudiced the failing health 
of a neighbouring resident. During the month of March 
Shakpspeare’s illness seemed to take a fatal 
turn. The will which had been drafted in 
the previous January was now revised, and on 
March 25 ^ the document was finally signed by 
the dramatist in the presence of five neighbours. 

Three of the mtncsscs, who watched the poet write his 
name at the foot of each of the three pages of his will, 
w'erc local friends near the t(*stator’R own age, filling respon¬ 
sible positions in tiie town. At the head of tlie list stands 
the name of Francis Collins, the solicitor of Warwick, who 
a year later accepted an invitation to resettle 
at Stratford as 1’liomas Oreeme's successor in 
the otlico of town clerk, although death limited 
his tenure of the dignity to six montlis.^ CoUms’s signa¬ 
ture M'as followed hy that of Julius Shaw, who after holding 
most of the subordinate niuniciyial offices w'as now' serving 
as bailifT or chief magistrate. lie a as long the occupant of 
a sulistantial house in (Chapel street, two doors off the 
poet’s residc'iice.* A tliird signatory of Shakespeare’s will, 
Hamnet Sadler, whose Christian name was often wTitten 


'I ho fivo 
uitnossos 


* In thfi oxiant will tho date of oxwcutum w givon as ‘ viccsimo quinto 
dio Marlii but ‘Marlii ’ is an intorlinoation and is wiitton above tho 
word * Januani ’ whioli is crossed thiougb. 

• Collins’s will dated SeptenilMT 20, 1017, was pron'd by Francis liis 
son and executor on No\( luber 10 following (P (! C. Weldon^ 101). ITo 
would ajqH'ar to lia\i' died and been bnried at IVai wick. A suceessoi as 
tow'n-clcik of Stratford was ajqKnnted on Oet. IH, 1(517 {Council BookJi) 

^ JuliuH Shaw, who was bajitwcd at Stratford in September 1571, 
was acquainted with Shakespeare from boj’hood. Shako‘!pear<'’s 
lathi r John atti'sted the inventory of the proywriy of Julius Shaw''s 
father Ralph at his death in 1591, when bo was described a$ a 
‘ wooldrivor.’ Julius Shawr’s house m Chapel Street was the property 
of the Corporation, and he was in oocupation of it m 1599, when the 
Corporation carefully dosenhed it in its survey of its tenements in the 
town {Cal. Biratford Itecordi, p. 10' ). Julius Shaw was churchwaidon 
of Stratford m 1003-4, ohambcrlam in 1009-10, and being successively 
a burgess and an alderman was bailiff fur a second time in 1028-9. A 
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Hamlet, waa brother of John Sadler who served twioe as 
bailiff—^in 1599 and 1612—^and he himself was often in 
London on business of the Corporation. His intimacy with 
Snakespeare was already close in 1585, ^hcn he stood god¬ 
father to the poet’s son Hamnet.^ The foui'th mtness of 
Shakespeare’s will, Robert Whatcote, apparently a farmer, 
was a chief witness to the character o^* the dramatist’s 
daughter when she brought the action for defamation 
in 1614. The fifth and last witness, John Robinson, occa¬ 
sionally figured as a litigant in the local court of record.* 
Of the five signatories Collins and Sadler received legacies 
under the will. 


On April 17 Shakespeare’s only brotluir-in-law, William 
Hart, of Henley Street, nho, acioording to the register, was 


Shako- 
speare’s 
death, April 

23 , i6i6, 

and burial, 
April 25 


in trade as a hatter, was buried in the parish 
churchyard. Six days later, on Tuesday, 
April 23, the poet himself died at New Place. 
He had just completed his fifty-second year. 
On 1’hursday, April 25, he was buried inside 


Stratford Church in front of the altar, not far from the 


northern wall of the chancel. As part owner of tlio tithes, 
and conse(]uently one of the lay-rectors, the dramatist hod 
a right of interment in the chaiiet*!, and his local repute 


man of wculth, ho vsai lliiuugh Juh Inior yi'ars (‘iilitlod * gc-ntlrtnuu ’ m 
local records. JIo Tvas biiiicd in Stralfonl churchynnl on .Iiinc 
1621); hia will is in thi* probate registry nt Woroi'ster WtUs, 

Jlrit. Rec. Soe. ii. 13.')) His widow Anne IJu^ch, whom ho marriisi on 
August .5, lo5)3, was burii d at Stiatford on Oetobor 26, 1630 

^ llamnot Sndier di(“d on (letobcr 26, 1624 Ho would soom to 
have bad a family of E.ovcn nous and livo daughters, but only livo of 
thcbo huni\ed cluldltood. llis sixth son, horn on February 5, 1597-8, 
mas uaineJ William, probably after lliw drairialial. 

* (Sec p tot bupra. Whateoto elaiim-d damages in 2 Jao. I for tho 
loss of (ux shoop which had been woiricd by thu dogs of one Kubort 
Sueho [Cal Stratjord Jticonh, ]>. 325) John Robinson brought actions 
for assault against tw'o diiTureut dofundants in 16US and 1614 ruspuctivoly 
{ibid, p 211 and 231) Whether Whatcote or Robinson’s homo lay 
within the boundaries of Sliatford is uncurtain. No person named 
W’hateoto figures in tho Stratford parish n-gi-,ters, nor is there any 
entry which can bo posituoly identified with tlie witness John itobinaon. 
He should be iu all probability diatingui<)h(‘d fiom thu John Robinson 
who was lessee of iShukespeare’s lioube in Ill .« l<Jriar«. See p. 460 mtyra. 
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justified the supreme distinction of a grave before the altar.^ 
But a special peril attached to a grave in so conspicuous 
a situation. Outside in the churchyard stood the charneL 
house or ‘ bone-ho^se ’ impinging on the northern wall of 
the chancel, and there, according to a universal custom, 
bones which were dug from neighbouring graves lay in 
confused heaps. The scandal of such early and 
torylnscrip- irregular exhumation was a crying grievance 
^avestone^ throughout England in the seventeenth century. 

Hamlet bitterly voiced the prevailing dread. 
When he saw the gravedigger callously fling up the bones 
of his old playmate Yonck in order to make room for 
Ophelia’s coffin, the young Prince of Denmark exclaimed 
‘ Did these bones cost no more the breeding but to play 
at loggats with ’em ? Mine ache to think on’t.’ Yorick’s 
body had ‘ lain in the grave * twenty-three years.* It was 
to guard against profanation of the kind that Shakespeare 
gave ordern for the inscription on his grave of the lines : 

Cood friend, for Josus’ sake forboare 
To dig the duet enclosed hcaro; 

Bluste bo iho man that Kjiares ihoso stones, 

And curst bo ho that moves my bones.® 


A substantial fee seems to have attached to the privilege of burial 
in the chancel, and in the year bofote Shukuspcaiu's death, on December 4, 
1615, the town council deprived John Hogors the vicar, whoso 'faults 
and failings’ excited much local complaint, of his traditional right to 
the money. At the date of iSliakes]ieari‘’n buTial, the fee was made 
}>ayable to the borough chainl)etlairis, aiul was ti> h(‘ a})plied to the 
rejiair of the chancel and eliureh {('al. i^lratford fficords, p. 107). 

• Similarly Sir 'J hoiuiib Browne, in his llydrioUiphut, l(i58, urginl the 
advantage of cremation over a moile of burial which adnutted the 
' tragicall abomination, of being knuv'd out of our graves and of having 
our skulls made dunking bowls and our bones turned into ]upes.’ 
According to Aubiey, the Oxford antujuar\, the Itoyalist writer Sir 
John Borkonhoad, m December lb79, ga\o directions in his will for 
kis bunal in the yard ‘ wcer the. Vkurch of St. Martyn’s in tho Field ’ 
instead of vmde the church as was usual with persons of his status. 
‘ Ills reason was because ho sayd they removed the bodies out of the 
church ' (Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed A. Clark, 1898, i. 105). 

® Several early transcripts of these hues, which were first printed in 
Dugdale’s Antiquitii'S of Wnriwrilw/iife, 1656, aie extant. The Warwick- 
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Aooordizig to ono William QaQ, wllo deembed a visit to 
Stxatford In 169i»^ Shakespeaa^ penned tiiie verses in order 
to salt * the capacity of olerhs and sextons, for the most 
part a very ignorant set of people.* Had this curse not 
threatened them, Hall proceeds, the sexton would not have 
hesitated in course of time to remove Shakespeare's dust to 
* the bone-house.' As it was, the grave 'was made seven¬ 
teen feet deep, and was never opened, even to receive his 
wife and daughters, although (according to the diary of 
one Howdall, another seventeenth-century visitor to Strat¬ 
ford) they expressed a desire to be buried in it. In due 
time his wife was buried in a separate adjoining grave on 
the north side of his own, while three graves on the south 
side afterwards received the remains of the poet's elder 
daughter, of her husband, and of the first husband of their 
only child, the dramatist’s granddaughter. Thus a row of 
five graves in the chancel before the altar ultimately bore 
witness to the local status of the poet and his family. 

Shakespeare’s wiU, the first draft of which was drawn 
up before January 25,1615-6, received many interlineations 

The wiu erasures before it was signed in the ensuing 

March. The religious exordium is in conven¬ 
tional phraseology, and gives no clue to Shakespeare's per- 


Tbe 

religious 

exordium. 


soiial religious opinions. What those opinions 
precisely were, we have neither the means nor 
the warrant for discussing. The plays furnish 


many ironical references to the Puritans and their doc¬ 


trines, but we may dismiss as idle gossip the irresponsible 
report that ‘ he dyed a papisl,’ which the Rev. Richard 


Davies, rector of Sapperton, first put on record late in the 


shite antiquary Dugdale visited Stratford*on-Avon on July 4, 1634, and 
his transcript of the Imes whioh he made on that day is still preserved 
among his manuscript collections at Mcrevale. In 1673 a tourist named 
Robert Robyns visited the church and copied this inscription as well as 
that on John Combe’s tomb (see p. 473 supra). The late Bertram 
Dobell, the owner of Robyns* manuscript, desenbed it in the Athenesum, 
January 19, 1901. 

* Hall’s letter was published as a quarto patnphlet at London in 
1884, from the original, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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seventeenth centoiy.^ That he was to tiiie last a conforming 
member of the Church of England admits of no question. 

The name of Shakespeare’s wife was omitted from the 
original draft of the will, but by an interlineation in the 
final draft she received his * second best bed 
5?wUe furniture.’ No other bequest was made 

her. *lt was a common practice of the period 
to specify a bedstead or other defined article of house¬ 
hold furniture as a part of a wife’s inheritance. Nor 
was it unusual to bestow the best bed on another member 
of the family than the wife, leaving her only * the second 
best,’ ^ but no will except Shakespeare’s is forthcoming 
in which a bed forms the wife’s sole bequest. There is 
nothing to show that the poet had set aside any property 
under a previous settlement or jointure with a view to 
making independent provision for his widow. Her right 
to a widow’s dower— i.e. to a third share for life in freehold 
estate—was not subject to testamentary disposition, but 
Shakespeare had taken steps to prevent her from benefiting, 
at any rate to the full extent, by that legal arrangement. 
He had barred her dower in the case of his latest purchase 
of freehold estate, viz. the house at Blockfriars.® Such 

^ Bichard Davies, who died in 1708, inserted this and other remarks 
in some brief adversaria respecting Shakespeare, which figured in the 
manuscript ooUections of William Fulman, the antiquary, which are in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. For the main argument 
in favour of Davies’s assertion see Father H. S. Bowden’s The Religion 
of Shakespeare, chiefly from the writings of Richard Simpson, London, 
1899. A biography of Shakespeare curiously figures in the imposing 
Catholic work of reference Ihe Converttlen eeit der Reformation nach 
ikrem Ld>en und ihren Schnften dargestellt von Dr. Andreas Baess, 
Bisohof von Strassburg (Freiburg im Broisgau, 1866-80, 13 vols and 
index vol.), vol. xiii. 1880, pp. 372-439. 

' Thomas Combe of Stratford (father of Thomas and William of the 
enclosure controversy), while making adequate provision for his wife in 
hiB will (dated December 22, 1608), specifically withheld from her his 
’ beet beebtead . . . with the best bed and beet furniture thereunto 
belonging ’; this was bequeathed to his elder son William to the ezolusion 
of his widow. (Sec Thomas CJorabe’s will, P.C.C. Dorset 13.) 

^ The late Charles Elton, Q.C., was kind enough to give me a legal 
opinion on this point. He wrote to mo on Dooember 9, 1897 : ‘ 1 
hove looked to the authorities with my fiiend Mr. Herbert Mackay, and 
there is no doubt that Shakespeare boned the dower.’ Mr. Mackay’s 
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procedure is pretty ocmclusiTe proof that he had the inten¬ 
tion of exohiding hw frcun the enjoyment of his possessions 
after his death. But, however plausible the theory that his 
relations with her were from fimt to last wanting in sym¬ 
pathy, it is improbable that either the lender mention of 
her in the will or the barring of her dower was designed 
by Shakespeare to make public his indifference or dislike. 
Local tradition subsequently credited her with a wish to 
be buried in his grave ; and her epitaph proves that she 
inspired her daughters with genuine affection. Probably her 
ignorance of affairs and the infirmities of age (she was past 
sixty) combined to unfit her in the poet’s eyes for the con¬ 
trol of property, and, as an act of ordinary prudence, he com¬ 
mitted her to the care of his elder daughter, who inherited, 
according to such infoimation as is accessible, some of his 
own shrewdness, and had a capable adviser in her husband. 

This elder daughter, Susanna Hall, was, under the terms 
of the will, to become mistress of New Place, and prac- 
tically of all the poet’s estate. She received 
IS eiress. remainder to her issue in strict entail) New 

Place, the two messuages or tenements in Henley Street 
(subject to the life interest of her aunt Mrs. Hart), the 
cottage and land in Chapel Lane which formed part of the 
manor of Rowington, and indeed all the land, barns, and 
gardens at and near Stratford, together with the drama¬ 
tist’s interest in the tithes and the house in Blackfriars, 
London. Moreover, Mrs. Hall and her husband were 
appointed executors and residuary legatees, with full rights 

opinion is couched in the following Icrmb : ‘ The conveyance of 

the Blackfriars estate to William Shakespeare in 1613 shows that 
the estate w'as conveyed to Shakespeare, Johnson, Jackson, and 
Hemming as joint tenants, and therefore the dower of Shakespeare’s 
wife would be barred unless he were the survivor of the four bar¬ 
gainees.* That was a remotu contingency which did not anso, and 
Shakespeare always retained the power of making ‘ another settlement 
when the trustees wore shrinking.' Thus the bar was for practical pur¬ 
poses perpetual, and disposes of Mr. Ualliwell-Pliillipps’s assertion that 
Shakespeare’s wife was entitled to dow'cr in one fbrm or another from 
all his real estate. Cf. Davtdwn on Conotyancitig \ Littleton, sect. 
46, Coke upon Littleton, ed. Hargrave, p. 6, note 1. See also p. 469 
euf/ra and p. 493 n. 1 infra. 
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over nearly all the poet’s hoos^old fnmituze and personal 
belongings. To their only child, the testator’s grand¬ 
daughter or ’ niece,’ Elizabeth Hall, was bequeathed his 
plate, with the exception of his broad silver and gilt 
bowl, which was reserved for his younger daughter, Judith. 
To his younger daughter he also left 150^. in money, of 
which 1001., hef marriage portion, was to be paid within 
a year, and another 1601. to be paid to her if alive three 
years after the date of the will. Ten per cent, interest was 
to be allowed until the money was paid. Of the aggregate 
amount the sum of 601. was specified to be the consideration 
due to Judith for her surrender of her interest in the cot¬ 
tage and land in Chapel Lane which was held of the manor 
of Bowington. To the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, whose 
husband, William Hart, predeceased the t^tator by only 
six days, he left, besides a contingent reversionary interest 
in Judith’s pecuniary legacy, his wearing apparel, 201. in 
money, and a Ufe interest in the Henley Street property, with 
61. for each of her three sons, William, Thomas, and Michael. 

Shakespeare extended his testamentary benefactions 
beyond his domestic circle, and thereby proved the wide 
range of his social ties. Only one bequest 
to frSnds applied to charitable uses. The sum of 

101. was left to the poor of Stratford. Eight 
fellow-townsmen received marks of the dramatist’s regard. 
To Mr. Thomas Combe, younger son of Thomas Combe 
of the College, and younger nephew of his friend John 
Combe, Shakespeare left his sword—^possibly by way of 
ironical allusion to the local strife in which the legatee had 
borne a part.^ No mention was made of Thomas’s elder 
brother William, who was still actively urging his claim 

' All vSort to trace Shakespeare's sword has failed. Its legatee, 
Mr. Thomas Ckimbe, who died at Stratford in July ItiST, aged 68, directed 
his executors, by his will dated June 20, 1656, to convert ail his personal 
property into money, and to lay it out in the purchase of lands, to be 
settled on William Combe, the eldest son of a cousin, John Combe, of 
Alvcchurch, m the county of Worcester, Gent, and his heirs male with 
remainder to his two brothers successively {Vanorum Shakeaptartt 
ii. 604 n.). 
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to enclose the oommon land of the town. The large sum 
of 131. 6e. 8d. was allotted to Francis Collins, who was 
described in the will as * of the borough of Warwick, 
gent.*; within a year he was to be ci^ed to Stratford as 
town clerk. A gift of zxs. in gold was bestowed on the 
poet*8 godson, William Walker, now in his ninth year. 
Four adult Stratford friends, Hamnet* Sadler, William 
Beynoldee, gent., Anthony Nash, gent., and Mr. John 
Nash, were each given 26s. 8d. wherewith to buy memorial 
rings. All were men of local influence, although William 
Reynoldes and the Nash brothers were of rather better 
status than the dramatist’s friend from boyhood, Hamnet 
Sadl^, a witness to the will. William Keynoldes was 
a local landowner in his thirty-third year. His father, 
‘ Mr. Thomas Reynoldes, gent.,’ of Old Stratford, who 
had died on September 8,1613, enjoyed heraldic honours; 
and John Combe, who described Beynoldes’s mother as 
his ’ cousin,’ had made generous bequests of land or money 
to all members of the family and even to the servants. 
William Reynoldes inherited from John Combe two large 
plots of land on the Evesham Road to the west of the 
town, which were long famiUarly known as ‘ Salmon Jowl ’ 
and 'Salmon Tail’ respectively.^ Anthony Nash was 
the owner of much land at Welcombe, and had a share in 
the tithes.^ His brother John was less afliuent, but made 
at his death substantial provision for his family. A younger 
generation of the poet’s family continued his own intimacy 
with the Nashes. Thomas, a younger son of Anthony Nash, 
who was baptised on June 20,1693, became in 1626 the first 
husband of Shakespeare’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall. 

^ See Cal. Stratford Reeorda. William Boynoldos married Franoos 
De Bois of London, desoribed as a l^'renchwoman (soo Via%Uii%on of 
Warwuikthiret 1619, Harl. Boo., p. 243). He was buried in Strariord 
Churoh on March 6, 1632-3. 

* Anthony Nash was buned in Stratford on November 18, 1622. A 
younger son was christened John on October 16, 1598, after his unde 
John, Shakespeare’s legatee. The latter’s will dated November 6,1623, 
was proved by his sole executor and son-in-law William Horne just a 
fortnight later {P.C.C, Swann 122). 
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Another legatee, Thomas Russell, alone of all the 
persons mentioned in the will, bore the dignified dedgna- 


Thomas 

Russell, 

Esquire. 


tion of * Esquire.* He received the sum 
61., an<J was also nominated one of the two 
overseers, Francis GoUins being the other. 


There is no proof in the local records that Russell was a 
resident in Stratford,^ and he was in all probability a 


London friend. Shakespeare had opportunities of meeting 


in London one Thomas Russell, who in the dramatist’s 


later life enjoyed a high reputation there as a metallurgist, 
obtaining patents for new methods of extracting metals 
from the ore. For almost a decade before Shakespeare’s 
death Russell would seem to have been in personal relations 
with the poet Michael Drayton. Both men enjoyed the 
patronage of Sir David Murray of Gorthy, who was a 
poetaster as well as controller of the houseliold of Henry, 
Prince of Wales; in his capacity of minor poet, Murray 
received a handsome tribute in verse from Drayton. As 
early as 1608 Francis Bacon was seeking Thomas Russell’s 
acquaintance on the twofold ground of his scientific in¬ 
genuity and his social influence.* Shakespeare probably 
owed to Drayton an acquaintanceship with Russell, which 
Bacon aspired to share. 

More interesting is it to note that three ‘ fellows ’ or 
colleagues of his theatrical career in London, were com- 

The bequests ^7 ShakespcATe in his will in precisely 

to the the same fashion as his four chief friends at Strat- 

actors. ford,—Sadler, Reynoldcs, and the two Nashes. 

The actons John Heminges, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Condell also received 265. 8d, apiece wherewith to buy 
memorial rings. All were veterans in the theatrical service. 


^ Tho dramatist's father John Shakespeare occasionally co-oi>erated 
iu local affairs with one Henry Kussoil, who held for a time the humble 
office of sorjoant of the mace in tho local court of record. Henry 
Russell married Klizabcth Perry in 15o9 and may have been father 
of Thomas Russell, although the latter's name is absent from the 
baptismal register, and his status makes the suggestion improbable. 

* Cal Stale Papere, Domeshe, 1610-1624; Spedding’a Life and 
Letters of Bacon, iv. 23, 63. 
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and acknowledged leackrs of the theatrical profeeaion, to 
whose personal association with the dramatist his biography 
furnishes testimony at every step. When their company, 
of which Shakespeare had been a men^jber, received a new 
patent on March 27, 1619, the list of patentees was 
headed by the three actors whom the poet honoured in 
his will. 


While ‘Francis Collins, gent.,* and ‘Thomas Russell, 
esquire,* were overseers of the will, Shakespeare’s son- 
_ in-law and his daughter, John and Susanna 

CjV fiFS6f!!rS ^ ^ 

and Hall, were the executors. The will was proved 

executore. jjj London by Hall and his wife on June 22, 
1616. Most of the landed property was retained by the 
beneficiaries during their lifetime in accordance with 
Shakespeare’s testamentary provision.^ Hall and his wife 
alienated only one portion of the poet’s estate; they 
parted to the Corporation with Shakespeare’s interest in 
the tithes in August 1624 for 400^., reserving ‘ two closes * 
which they had lately leased ‘ to Mr. William Combe, 
esquier.’ 

Thus Shakespeare, according to the terms of his will, 
died in command of an aggregate sum of 350Z. in money 

in addition to personal belongings of realisable 

spe^Js value, and an extensive real estate the greater 

theatrical of which he had purchased out of his 

shares. ■** ^ 

savings at a cost of J 200/. But it was rare for 
wills of the period to enumerate in full detail the whole 
of a testator’s possipssitinB. A complete inventory was 
reserved for the ‘ inquisitio post mortem,’ which in Shake¬ 
speare’s case, despite a search at Somerset House, has 


1 On February 10,1617-8, John Jackson, John Homyngo of London, 
gentlemen, and William Johnson, citizen and vintner of London, vrbom 
Shakesxiearo had mode nominal oo-owners or trusteos of tho Blackfrian 
estate, made over thoir formal intorost to John Greene of Clement's Ixm, 
gent. (Thomas Greene's brother), and Matthew Morris, of Stratford, 
gent., with a view to facilitating the disposition of the property ‘ aocord* 
ing to the true intent and meaning' of Sbakespeartj’s last will and testa¬ 
ment. The house passed to the Halls, subject to the lawful interest of 
the present lessee, John Robinson (HaUiwell-Phillipps, ii. 36-41). 
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not come to light. The absence from the dramatist’s will 
of any specific allusion to books is no proof that he left 
none; they were doubtless included by his lawyer in the 
comprehensive entry of * goodes ’ and " chatteUs ’ which 
fell, with the rest of his residuary estate, to his elder 
daughter and to John Hall, her well-educated husband. 
When Hall died at New Place in 1635, a ‘ study of books ’ 
was among the contents of his house.^ There is every 
reason to believe, too, that Shakespeare retained till the 
end of his life his theatrical shares—a fourteenth share in 
the Globe and a seventh share in the Blackfriars—which 
his will again fails to mention. Such an omission is 
paralleled in the testaments of several of his acting col¬ 
leagues and friends. Neither Augustine Phillips (d. 1605), 
Richard Burbage (d. 1619), nor Henry Condell (d. 1627) 
made any testamentary reference to their theatrical 
shares, although substantial lioldings passed in each case 
to their heirs. John Heminges,^ one of the three actors 
who are commemorated by bequests in Shakespeare’s will, 
was the business manager of the dramatist’s company. 
Shortly after Shakespeare’s death Heminges largely in¬ 
creased his proprietary rights in both the Globe and the 
Blackfriars theatres. There is little question that he 
acquired of the residuary legatees (Susanna and John Hall) 
Shakespeare’s shares in both houses. At his death in 
1630, Heminges owned as many as four shares in each of 
the two theatres. It is reasonable to regard his large 
theatrical estate as incorporating Shakespeare’s theatrical 
property.® 

' See p. 508 tn/ra. 

' The praotioe varied. In the wills of Thomas Pope (d. 1603), John 
Heminges (d. 1630), and John Underwood (d. 1624) specifie bequest is 
made of their theatrical shares. 

* See p. 305 n. 1 mpra. The capitalised value of theatrical shares 
rarely rose much above the annual income. The leases of the land on 
which the theatre stood were usually short, and the prices of shares 
were bound to fall as the leases near^ extinction. In 1633, when the 
leases of the sites of the Globe and the Blackfriars theatres had only 
a few years to run, three shu'es in the Globe and two in the Blackfriars 
were sold for no more than an aggregate sum of 506/. John Hall and 
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Exhaiiative details of the estates of Jacobean aotors 
are rarelj available. The provisions of their wills offer 
as a rule vaguer information than in Shake- 
speare’s case. But the oo-^rdinated evidence 
aSoS^ shows that, while Shakespeare died a richer 
man than most members of his profession, his 
wealth was often equalled and in a few instances largely 
exceeded. The actor Thomas Pope, who died in 1603, 
made pecuniary bequests to an amount exceeding 3401. 
and disposed besides of theatiical shares and much real 
estate. Henry Condell, who died in 1627, left annuities of 
311. and pecuniary legacies of some 701. as well as exten¬ 
sive house property in London and his theatrical shares. 
Burbage, whose will was nuncupative, was popularly 
reckoned to be worth at his death (in March 1618-9) 
3001. in land, apart from personal and theatrical property. 
A far superior standard of affluence was furnished by the 
estate of the actor Edward Alle 3 m, Burbage’s chief rival, 
who died on November 25, 1626. In his lifetime he 
purchased an estate at Dulwich for some 10,0001. in 
money of that period, and he built there the College 
‘ of God’s Gift * which he richly endowed with land else¬ 
where. At the same time Alleyn disposed by his will of 
a sum of money approaching 20001. and made provision 
out of an immense real estate for the building and endow¬ 
ment of thirty almshouses. Alleyn speculated in real 
property with great success ; but his professional earnings 
were always considerable. Shakespeare’s wealth was 
modest when it is compared with Alleyn’s. Yet Alleyn’s 
financial experience proves the wide possibilities of fortune 
which were open to a contemporary actor who possessed 
mercantile aptitude.^ 

A humble poetic admirer, Leonard Digges, in com- 

hiB wife may well have sold to Heminges Shakespoaro’e theatrical interest 
for some 300f. 

^ For Alleyn’s will see Colh'er’s Alleyn Papers, pp. xxi-xxvi, and for 
the wills of many other contemporary aotors see Collier’s Lives of the 
Actors, 
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mendatory verses before the First Folio of 1623, wrote 
that Shakespeare’s works would be alive when 
Time diasolvee thy Stratford monument. 

It is clear that before the year 1623, possibly some three 
years earlier, the monument in Shakespeare’s honour, 
whicl^ is still affixed to the north wall of the 
Stratford chancel overlooking his grave, was placed in 
monument, g^ratford Church. The memorial was de¬ 
signed and executed in Southwark, within a stone’s 
throw of the Globe theatre, and it thus constitutes a 
material link between the dramatist’s professional life 
on the Bankside and his private career at Stratford. 
‘ Gheeraert Janssen,* a native of Amsterdam, settled in 
the parish of St. Thomas, Southwark, early in 1667 and 
under the Anglicised name of ‘ Garret Johnson ’ made 
a high reputation as a tomb-maker, forming a clientele 
extending far beyond his district of residence. In 1691 
he received the handsome sum of 200?. for designing and 
erecting the elaborate tombs of the brothers Edward 
Manners, third Earl of Rutland, and John Manners, fourth 
Earl, which were set up in the church at Bottesford, Leices¬ 
tershire, the family burying-place.^ The sculptor died in 
St. Saviour’s parish, Southwark, in August 1611, dividing 
his estate between his widow Mary and two of his sons, 
Garret and Nicholas. They had chiefly helped him in his 
tombmaking business, and they carried it on after his 
death with much of his success. Shakespeare’s tomb came 
from the Southwark stone-yard, while it was controlled 
by the younger Garret Johnson and his brother Nicholas.* 

1 Garret Johnson’R work at Bottesford is fully dosoribod by Lady 
Victoria Manuers in * The Rutland Monuments in Bottesford Church,’ Art 
Journal, 1903, pp. 28S-0. See also Rutland Papers MSS. Comm. 
Erp.), IV. 397-9, where olaborato details ore given of the conveyance of 
the tombs from London; Eller’s of Bdvotr Castle, 1841, pp. 369 seq. 

* The will of Garret Johnson, ‘ tombmaker,' of St. Saviour’s parish, 
dated July 24, 1611, and proved July 3, 1612, is at Somerset House 
{P.C.C. Fenner 66). His burial is entered in St. Saviour’s parish register 
in August 1611. The return of aliens dated in 1593 credits him with 
five sons of ages ranging between 22 and 4, and with a daughter aged 14; 
but only two sons are mentioned in his will, which was apparently 
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NioholaB was by lar the better artist of the two. He oon- 
tinaed his father*8 associatioii with the BuUatid family, 
and designed and executed in 1618-9 the splendid tomb 
which commemorated Roger Manners^ fifth Earl of But> 
land, and his Countess (Sir Philip Sidney's daughter) at 
Bottesford.^ The order was given by the sixth Earl of 
Rutland (brother of the fifth Earl), with whom Shake¬ 
speare was in personal relations in 1613. The dramatist 
bad shared the EarPs favour with the sculptor. Shake¬ 
speare's monument was designed on far simpler lines than 
this impressive Bottesford tomb, and the main features 
suggest by their crudity the hand of Nicholas's brother 
Garret, though some of the subsidiary ornament is identical 
with that of Nicholas’s work at Bottesford Church and 
attests his partial aid. One or other of the Johnsons 
had lately, too, provided for St. Saviour’s Church (now 
Southwark Cathedral) a tomb of a design very similar to 
that of Shakespeare’s, in honour of one John Bingham, 
a prominent Southwark parishioner, and saddler to Queen 
Elizabeth and James 

The poet’s monument in Stratford Church was in 
tablet form and was coloured, in accordance with contem- 

made in haste on the point of death. (Cf. Kirk’s * Return of Aliens,* 
Huguenot Soc. Proceedings, iii. 446.) Dugdalo in his diary noted under 
the year 1653 that Shakespeare’s and Ciombe’s monuments in Stratford 
Church were both the work of ‘ one Gerard Johnson ’ (Dtartf, ed. Hamper, 
1827, p. 209), but the editor of the diary knew nothing of the younger 
Garret, and by identifying the sculptor of Shakespeare’s tomb with the 
elder Garret propounded a puzzle which is here solved for the first time. 

^ Lady Viotoiia Manners’s * Rutland Monuments’ m Art Journal, 
1003, pp. 335 seq., and Rutland Papers, iv, pp. 617 and 519. 

* Probably Garret and Nicholas Johnson designed the effigies in 
Southwark Cathedral of Bishop Lancelot Andrewos {d. 1626), and of John 
Treheme (d. 1618), gentleman porter to James I, together with that of 
his wife Margeret (d. 1645). See W. Thompson’s Southioark Cathedrtd, 
1910, pp. 78, 121. To the same Johnson family doubtless belonged 
Bernard Janssen or Johnson, who was brought to England in 1613 from 
Amsterdam by the distinguished English monumental sculptor Nicholas 
Stone, and settling in Southwark helped Stone in much important work. 
Together they executed in 1616 Thomas Sutton’s tomb at the Charter- 
house and later Sir Nicholas Bacon’s tomb in Redgrave Church, Suffolk. 
Set A. E. Bullock’s Some Sculptural Works of Nidtalas SUyne, 1008. 
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porary practice. It presents a central arch flanked 
two Corinthian columns which support a comice and 
entablature.^ Within the arch was set a half- 
^ length figure of the poet in relief. The dress 

consists of a scarlet doublet, slashed and loosely buttoned, 
with white cuffs and a turned-down or falling white collar. 
A black gown *nangs loosely about the doublet from 
the shoulders. The eyes are of a light hazel and the hair 
and beard auburn. The hands rest upon a cushion, the 
right hand holding a pen as in the act of writing and 
the left hand resting on a scroll. Over the centre of the 
entablature is a block of stone, on the surface of which the 
poet’s arms and crest are engraved, and on a ledge above 
rests a full-sized skull. These features closely resemble 
the hke details in Nicholas Johnson’s tomb of the fifth earl 
of Rutland in Bottesford Church. The stone block is 
flanked by two small seated nude figures; the right 
holds a spade in tlie right hand, while the other figure 
places the like hand on a skull lying at its side and from 
the left hand droops a torch reversed with the flame 
extinguished. Similar standing flgures with identical 
emblematic objects surmount the outer columns of the 
Rutland monument, and Nicholas Johnson the designer 
of that tomb explained in his ‘ plot ’ (or descriptive 
plan) that the one figure was a ‘ portraiture of Labor,’ 
and ‘ the other of Rest.’ ^ Beneath the arch which 

^ The pillars were of marble, the ornaments were of alabaster, and 
the rest of the fabric was of stone which hew boon variously deaenbed as 
a * soft bluish grey stone,’ a ' loose freestone,’ a ‘ soft whitish grey lime¬ 
stone ’ (Mrs. Stopes, Shakegpeare*s EnvironmerU, pp. 117-8). 

* Nicholas Johnson’s ‘ plot ’ of his liutland monument which is 
dated 28 May (apparently lol7) is extant among the family archives at 
Belvoir and is printed in full by Lady Victoria Manners in Art Journal, 
1903, pp. 335^. Like figures surmount the outer columns of the 
Sutton monument at the Charterhouse, and they adorn, as on Shake¬ 
speare's tomb, the oomioes of Sir Wilham i’ope’s monument in Wroxton 
Church (it)33) and of Robert Kelway's tomb in Ezton Chutoh. These 
three monuments were designed by the English sculptor Nicholas 
Stone, whoso coadjutor Bernard Janssen or Johnson of Southwark was 
possibly related to Nicholas and Garret Johnson, and he may have 
exchanged suggestions with his kinsmen. The earliest sketch of the 
Shakespeare monument is among Dugdaio’s MSS. at Merovalc, and is 
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holds the dramatist’s effigy is a panel which bears this 
inscription: 

Jttdioio Fylium, genio Sooratem, arte Maronom, 

Terra tegit, populus maret, Olympaa habet. 

Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast T 
Bead, if thou oanst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument; Shakspearo with whomo 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys tombe 
Far more then cost; sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Obiit afio. doi 1616 iStatis 63 Die 23 Ap. 


The authorship of the epitaph is undetermined. It 
was doubtless by a London friend who belonged to the 
same circle as William Basse or Leonard 
sttfptwn whose elegies are on record elsewhere. 

The writer was no superior to them in poetic 
capacity. The opening Latin distich with its comparison 
of the dramatist to Nestor, Socrates, and Virgil, echoes 
a cultured convention of the day, wliile the succeeding 
English stanza embodies a conceit touching art’s supre¬ 
macy over nature which is characteristic of the spirit of 
the Renaissance.^ Wliatever their defects of style, the 
lines presented Shakespeare to his fellow-townsmen as the 
greatest man of letters of his time. According to the 
elegist, literature by all other living pens was, at the 
date of the dramatist’s death, only fit to serve * all that 
he hath writ ’ as * page ’ or menial. In Stratford Church, 
Shakespeare was acclaimed the master-poet, and all other 
writers were d^'clared'to be his servants. 


dated 1634. Dugdalo’s drawing is engraved in his AniiquUiea of Wanoick- 
shire, 1650. It diSors in many details, owing to inaoouraie draughts¬ 
manship, from the present condition of the monument. For discussion 
of the variations and for the history of the renovations which the 
monument is known to have undergone m the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, see pp. 625-7 infra. 

^ The epitaph on the tomb of the painter Raphael in the Pantheon 
at Rome, by the cultivated Cardinal Pietro Bombo, adumbrates the 
words * with whom quick nature elide ’ in Shakespeare’s epitaph : 

Uic ill« est B&phael, metuit qul bOHpito vihoi 
Ilemm magna parens, et morltmte mon 

(> <* ITore lies the famous Baphaol, m whose llfetirna gre-tt mother Nature feared 
to he outdone, and at whose death feared to die) 
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Some misgivingB arose in literary circles soon after 
Shakespeare’s death, as to whether he had received 
appropriate sepulture. Geofirey Chaucer, the greatest 
English poet of pre-Elizabethan times, had been accorded 
a grave in Westminster Abbey in October 1400. It was 
association with the royal household rather than poetic 
eminence which Accounted for his interment in the national 
church. But in 1551 the services to poetry of the author 
of ‘ The Canterbury Tales * were directly acknowledged 
by the erection of a monument near his grave in the 
south transept of the Abbey. When the sixteenth century 
drew to a close, Chaucer’s growing fame as the father 
of English poetry suggested the propriety of burying 
within the shadow of his tomb the eminent poets of 
bis race. On January 16, 1598-9, Edmund Spenser, who 
died in King Street, Westminster, and had apostro¬ 
phised ‘ Ban Chaucer ’ as ‘ well of English undefiled,’ was 
buried near Chaucer’s tomb, and the occasion was made a 
demonstration in honour of his poetic faculty, 
speai? and Spenser’s ‘ hearse was attended by poets, and 
mournful elegies and poems with the pens that 
wrote them were thrown into his tomb.’^ Some 
seven weeks before Shakespeare died, there passed away 
(on March 6, 1615-6) the dramatist Francis Beaumont, 
the partner of John Fletcher. Beaumont was the second 
Eizabethan poet to be honoured with burial at Chaucer’s 
side. The news of Shakespeare’s death reached London 
after the dramatist had been laid to rest amid his own 
people at Stratford. But men of letters raised a cry of 
regret that his ashes had not joined those of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Beaumont in Westminster Abbey. William 
Basse, an enthusiastic admirer, gave the sentiment poetic 
expression in sixteen lines which would seem to have 
been penned some three or four years after Shake- 
spare’s interment at Stratford. The poet’s monument 
in the church there was already erected, and the elegist 


^ Camden*B AwMAa of Elizabeth, 168S ed. p. 665. 
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in his peroration aooepted the accomplished fact, acknow¬ 
ledging the fitness of giving Shakespeare^s unique genius 
* unmolested peace * beneath its own * carved marble/ apart 
from fellow-poets who had no claim So shckre his glory 
An echo of Basse’s argument was impressively sounded 
by a more famous elegist. In his splendid greeting of 
his dead friend prefixed to the First Folio of 1623, Ben 
Jonson reconciled himself to Shakespeare’s exclusion from 
the Abbey where lay the remains of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Beaumont, in the great apostrophe: 

My Shakespeare, rise I I will not lodge thee by 
Chancer, or Spenser, or bid Beanmont lie 
A little further to make thee a room. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb. 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


1 Basso’s elegy runs thus in the earliest extant version : 

Benowned Spsncer ly« a thought more nj9 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumond lye 
A Uttle nearer Spenser, to make roome 
Bor Shakeepoare in your threefold, foworfold Tombo. 

To lodge all fowre in one bod make a shift 
Vntill Doomeadaye, for hardly will a lift 
Betwixt y* day and yt by Fate be elayne. 

For whom your Curtaincs may be drawn againe. 

If your precedency in death doth barro 
A fourth place m your sacred sepulcher, 

Vnder this earned marble of Uilne owne, 

Bleepe, rare TTagccdlan, Shakespeare, sleep alone; 

Thy unmolested peace, vnshared Caue, 
rosaesse as Lord, not Tenant, of thy Oraue, 

That ynto os A others it may bo 
Konor hereafter to be lay do by thee. 

There are many 17th century manuscript versions of Basse’s lines. 
The earliest, probably dated 1620, is in tho British Museum (I^nsdowno 
MSS. 777, f. 676), and though it is signed William Basso, is in tho hand¬ 
writing of tho pastoral poet William Browne, who was ono of Basse’s 
friends. It was first printed in Donne’s Poems, 1633, but was withdrawn 
in the edition of 1635. Donno doubtless poasossed a manuscript copy, 
which accidentally found its way into manuscripts of his own verses. 
Basse’s poem reappeared signed ‘ W. B ’ among the prefatory verses 
to Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, and without author’s name in Witta* 
ReoreatioM, odd. 1640 and 1641, and among the additions to Poems by 
Franois Beaumont, 1662. (See Basse’s Poehcal H^orks, ed. Warwick 
Bond, pp. 113 seq.; and Century of Praiae, pp. 136 seq.) 
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Apart from Spenser and Beaumont, only two poetic oon> 
temporaries, Shakespeare’s friends Michael Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, received the honour, which the dramatist was 
denied, of internfent in the national church. Drayton 
at the end of 1631 and Ben Jonson on August 16, 1637, 
were both buried within a few paces of the graves of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Beaumont.^ Although Shakespeare 
slept in death far away, Basse’s poem is as convincing as 
any of the extant testimonies, to the national fame which 
was allotted Shakespeare by his own generation of poets. 

High was the place in the ranks of literature which 
contemporary authors accorded Shakespeare’s genius and 
its glorious fruit. Yet the impressions which 
charMta: personal character left on the minds of his 

associates were those of simplicity, modesty, 
and straightforwardness. At the opening of Shakespeare’s 
career Chettle wrote of his ‘ civil demeanour ’ and of 
‘his uprightness of dealing which argues his honesty.’ 
In 1601—when near the zenith of his fame—^he was 
apostrophised as ‘ sweet Master Shakespeare ’ in the play 
of ‘ The Return from Parnassus,’ and that adjective was 
long after associated with his name. In 1604 Anthony 
Scoloker, in the poem called ‘ Daiphantus,’ bestowed on 
him the epithet ‘ fiiendly.’ After the close of his career 
Ben Jonson wrote of him : ‘ I loved the man and do 
honour his memoiy, on this side idolatry, as much as any. 
He was, indeed, honest and of an open and free nature.’ * 
No more definite judgment of Shakespeare’s individuality 
was recorded by a contemporary. His dramatic work is 
essentially impersonal, and fails to betray the author’s 
idiosyncrasies. The ‘ Sonnets,’ which alone of his literary 
work have been widely credited with self-portraiture, give a 

^ See A. F. Stanley’s Eittorical MemorxaU of Weatmineier Abbey, 
1869, pp. 296 eeq. 

* ‘ Timber * in Works, 1641. Jonson seems to embody a reminisoenoe 
of lago’s description of Othello : 

The Moor u 0 / a tree and open nature, 

Ttiat thtnkii men honest that but seem to be so, 

{Othaio, Z. ill. 406-e.) 
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potent illusion of genuine introspection, but they rarely 
go farther in tiie way of autobiography than Ulustrate the 
poet’s readiness to accept the conventional bonds which 
attached a poet to a gpreat patron. IJis literary practices 
and aims were those of contemporary men of letters, and 
the difference in the quality of his work and theirs was 
due to no conscious endeavour on his part to act otherwise 
than they, but to the magic and involuntary working of 
his genius. He seemed unconscious of his marvellous 
superiority to his professional comrades. The references 
in his will to his fellow-actors, and the spirit in which 
(as they announce in the First Folio) they approach the 
task of collecting his works after his death, corroborate 
the description of him as a sympathetic friend of gentle, 
unassuming mien. The later traditions brought together 
by John Aubrey, the Oxford antiquary, depict him as 
‘ very good company, and of a very ready and pleasant 
smooth wit,’ and other early references suggest a genial if 
not a convivial, temperament, linked to a quiet turn for 
good-humoured satire. But Bohemian ideals and modes 
of life had no dominant attraction for Shakespeare. His 
extant work attests the ‘copious’ and continuous in¬ 
dustry which was a common feature of the contemporary 
world of letters.^ With Shakespeare’s literary power 
and his sociability, too, there clearly went the shrewd 
capacity of a man of business. Pope had just warrant 
for the surmise that he 

For gain not glory wingod his roving flight, 

Anu grew immortal in his own dospito. 

His literary attainments and successes were chiefly valued 
as serving the prosaic end of making a permanent provi¬ 
sion for himself and his daughters. He was frankly am¬ 
bitious of restoring among his fellow-townsmen the family 
repute which his father’s misfortunes had imperilled. At 

* John Webster, the dramatist, wrote in the address before his 
Whiti Dtvel in 1612 of ‘the right happy and copious industry of 
M. Shakespeare, M. Decker, and M. Hejnvnod.’ 
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Stratford in later life he loyally conformed to the social 
standards which prevailed among his well-to-do neighbonrs, 
and he was proud of the regard which small landowners 
and prosperous tracers extended to him as to one of their 
own social rank. Ideals so homely are reckoned rare in 
poets, but Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the sobriety of their 
personal aims and in the sanity of their mental attitude 
towards life’s ordinary incidents. 



XXI 


SUBVIVORS AND DESCENDANTS 


Shake¬ 

speare's 

brothers. 


Of Shakespeare’s three brothers, two predeceased him at 
a comparatively early age. Edmund, the youngest brother, 
‘ a player,’ was buried at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, ‘ with a forenoone knell of the great 
bell,’ on December 31, 1607 ; he was in his 
twenty-eighth year. Richard, John Shakespeare’s third 
son, died at Stratford in February 1612-3, at the age 
of thirty-nine. The dramatist’s next brother, Gilbert, 
would seem to have survived him, and he lived accord¬ 
ing to Oldys to a patriarchal age; at the poet’s death 
he would have reached his fiftieth year.' The drama¬ 
tist’s only sister, Mrs. Joan Hart, continued to reside 
with her family at Shakespeare’s Birthplace in Henley 
Street until her death in November 1646 at the ripe 
age of seventy-seven. Siie was by five years her dis¬ 
tinguished brother’s junior, and she outlived him by more 
than thirty years. 

Shakespeare’® widow (Anne) died at Now Place on 
August 6, 1623, at the age of sixty-seven.® 
She survived her husband by some seven and 
a half years. Her burial next him within the 
chancel took place two days after her death. Some Latin 
elegiacs—doubtless from the pen of her son-in-law— 


Shake¬ 

speare’s 

widow 


* See p. 463 supra. 

* The name is entered in the parish register as ‘ Mrs. Shakespeare * 
and immediately beneath these words is the entry ‘ Anna uxor Biohardi 
James.’ The close proximity of the two entnes has led to the very 
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were inscribed on a brass plate fastened to tbe stone 
above her grave. ^ The verses give poignant expression 
to filial grief. 

Shakespeare’s^younger daughter, Judith, long resided 
with her husband, Thomas Quiney, at The Cage, a house 


Mistress 

Judith 

Quiney. 


at tiie Bridge Street corner of High Street, 
which he leased of the Corporation from the 
date of his marriage in 1616 tUI 1652. There 


he carried on the trade of a vintner, and took some part in 


municipal affairs. He acted as a councillor from 1617, 


and as chamberlain in 1622-3. In the local records he 


bears the cognomen of ‘gent.’ He was a man of some 
education and showed an interest in French literature. 


But from 1630 onwards hia affairs were embarrassed, 
and after a long struggle with poverty he left Stratford 
late in 1652 for London. His brother Richard, who 
was a flourishing grocer in Bucklersbury, died in 1656, 
and left him an annuity of 12^. Thomas would not 
seem to have long survived the welcome bequest. By 
his wife Judith he had three sons, but all died in youth 
before he abandoned Stratford. The eldest, Shakesi)eare, 
was baptised at Stratford Church on November 23, 
1616, and was buried an infant in the churchyard on 
May 8, 1617; the second son, Richard (baptised on 
February 9, 1617-18), died shortly after his twenty- 
first birthday, being buried on February 26, 1638-9; 


fanciful oonjooture that they both describe the same person and that 
Shakespeare’s widow Anne was the wife at her death of Bichard James. 
* Mrs. Shakespeare * is a common form of entry in the Stratford register; 
the word * vidua ’ is often omitted from entries respecting widows. 
The terms of the epitaph on Mrs. Shakespeare’s tomb refute the 
assumption that she had a second husband. 

* The words run : * Hoere lyeth interred the bodye of Anne, wife of 
Mr. William Shakespeare, who depiod. this life the 6th day of August, 
1623, being of the age of 67 yeares. 

Vbera, tu, mater, tu lac vitamq. dedisti, 

Vae mlbl, pro tanto mnnera saxa dabo, 

Qoam maliem, amoueat lapidam bonus Ajigd^ns] ore, 

Exeat ut Christi Corpus, imago tuo. 

Sad nil vota valent, venlas dto. Obriste, rasurget, 

Olaaaa licet tumulo, mater, et astru pet^' 
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and the third son, Thomas (baptised on January 23, 
1619-20), was just turned nineteen when he was buried 
on January 28, 1638-9. Judith outlived her husband, 
sons, and sister, dying at Stratford on Eebruary 9,1661-2, 
in her seventy-seventh year. Unlike other members of 
her family, she was not accorded buriaj in the chancel 
of the church. Her grave lay/ in the churchyard, and 
no inscription marked its site. 

The poet's elder daughter, Mrs. Susanna Hall, resided 
till her death at New Place, her father’s residence, which 
she inherited under his will. Her only ehild 
John Elizabeth married on April 22, 1626, Thomas, 
eldest son and heir of Anthony Nash of Wel- 
combe, the poet’s w'ell-to-do friend. Thomas, who was 
baptised at Stratford on June 20, 1503, studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but soon succeeded to his father’s estate at 
Stratford and occupied himself with its management. After 
her marriage Mrs. Nash settled in a house which adjoined 
New Place and was her husband’s freehold. Meanwhile 
the medical practice of her father John Hall still prospered 
and he travelled widely on professional errands; the 
Earl and Countess of Northampton, who lived as far off as 
Ludlow Castle, were among his patients.^ Occasionally he 
visited London, where he owned a house, but Stratford 
was always his home. In municipal affairs he played a 
somewhat troubled part; he W'as thrice elected a member 
of the town council, but, owing in part to his professional 
engagements, his attendance was irregular; in October 
1633, a year after his third election, ho was fined for 
continued absence, and he was ultimately expelled for 
‘ breach of orders, sundry other misdemeanours and for his 
continual disturbances ’ at the meetings. With the govern- 

» Drayton was not Hall’s only literary patient. (See p. 468 «upm.) 
His case-book records a visit to Southum, some ton miles north of 
Stratford, where he attended Thomas ‘ the only son of Mr. [Francis] 
Holyoake, who framed the Dictionary ’ (t.e. Dictionarte EtymologicaUf 
1617, enlarged and revised as Dtctionarium Eiyhiologicum Lattnum, 
3 pts. 4to.U633). Francis Holyoake was rector of Boutham from 1604 
to 1662. 
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ment of the church he was more closely and more peaceably 
associated. He was successively borough churchwarden, 
sidesman, and vicar’s warden, and he presented a new 
hexagonal and welbcarved pulpit which did duty imtil 1792. 
Hall’s closest friends were among the Puritan clergy, but 
he reconciled hi^ Puritan sentiment with a kindly regard 
for Roman Catholic patients. He died at New Place on 
November 25, 1635, when he was described in the roister 
as ' medicus peritissimus.’ He was buried next day in the 
chancel near the graves of his wife’s parents.^ By a nun¬ 
cupative will, which was dated the day of his death, he 
left his wife a house in London, and his only child Eliza¬ 
beth, wife of Thomas Nash, a house at Acton and * my 
meadow.’ His ‘ goods and money ’ were to be equally 
divided between wife and daughter. His ‘ study of books ’ 
was given to his son-in-law Nash, * to dispose of them as 
you see good,’ and his manuscripts were left to the same 
legatee for him to burn them or ‘ do with them what you 
please.’ ' A study of books ’ implied in the terminology 
of the day a library of some size. There is no clue to the 
details of Hall’s literary property apart from his case-books, 
with which his widow subsequently parted. Whether his 
* study of books ’ included Shakespeare’s library is a 
question which there is no means of answering. 

Mrs. Hall, who survived her husband some fourteen 
years, was designated in his epitaph ‘fidissima conjux’ 
and ‘ vitae comes.’ As wife and mother her 
Susanna character was above reproach, and she renewed 
an apparently interrupted intimacy with her 
mother’s family, the Hathaways, which her daughter 
cherished until death. With two brothers, Thomas and 

^ The inscription on Hall's tombstone ran : * Here lyeth Body of 
John Halle gent. He marr. Susanna daugh. (oo-heire) of Will. Shake- 
spare gent. Hee deceased Nove. 25. A: 1635. Aged 60. 

HalliuB hio situs est, medlca oeleberrimna arte * 

Bxpectans regni gaudia laeta Dei; 

DigDUB erat merltis qoi Ntetora vinoeret annls, 

In terns onmes sed raplt aeqna dies. 

Ne toinulo quid dealt, adeat fldiainma oonjux, 

Bt vitae comitem nano quoq, mortis habat' 
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William Hathaway (herifirat oousms), and with the fonner*8 
young daughters, she and her daughter were long in close 
relations. Through her fourteen years’ widowhood, Mrs. 
Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, resided with her under her roof, 
and until his death her son-in-law, Thomas Nash, also shared 
her hospitality. Thomas Nash, indeed, took control of the 
household, and caused his mother-in-law ti^uble by treating 
hOT property as his own. On the death in 1639 of 1^. Hall’s 
nephew Richard Quiney, the last surviving child of her 
sister Judith, her son-in-law induced her to covenant with 
his wife and himself for a variation of the entail of the 
property which the poet had left Mrs. Hall. Save the share 
in the tithes, which she and Hall had sold to the corporation 
in 1625, all Shakespeare’s realty remained in her hands 
intact.^ On May 27, 1639, Mrs. Hall signed, in a regular 
well-formed handwriting with her seal appended,* the 
fresh settlement, the terms of which, while they acknow¬ 
ledged the rights of her daughter Elizabeth as heir general, 
provided that after her death in the event of the young 
woman predeceasing her husband without child, the poet’s 
property should pass to the ’heires and assignes of the 
said Thomas Nash.’ The poet’s sister, Joan Hart, who 
was still living at Shakespeare’s Birthplace in Henley 
Street, was thus, with her children, hypothetically disin¬ 
herited. But public affairs also helped to disturb Mrs. 
Hall’s equanimity. The tumult of the Civil Wars invaded 
Stratford. On July 10, 1643, Queen Henrietta Maria left 
Newark with an army of 2000 foot, 1000 horse, some 
100 wagons, axi^d a train of artillery. The Queen and her 
escort reached Stratford on the 11th, and Mrs. Hall was 
compelled to entertain her for three days at New Place. 

1 While her husband lived, Mrs. Hall and he regularly paid dues 
or fines in their joint names to the manor of Bowington in respect of 
the cottage and land in Chapel Lane, which the poet bought in 1002. 
After her husband’s death Mrs. Hall made the necessary payments 
in her sole name until her death. See Dr. Wallace’s extracts from 
the manorial records in The Timea, May 8,1915. 

* The seal bears her husband’s arms, three iaibot’s heads erased, 
with Shakespeare’s arms impaled. The document is exhibited in 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace (Cat. 121.) 
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On the 12 Ul of the month, Prinoe Rupert arrired with 
another army of 2000 men, and next day he conducted 
the Queen to Kineton, near the site of the battle of Edge- 
hill of the previous year. At Saneton the Queen met the 
King, and a day later the two made their triumphal entry 
into Oxford. Stratford soon afterwards passed into the 
control of the ^rmy of the Parliament, and Parliamen¬ 
tary soldiers took the place of Royalists as Mrs. Hall's 
compulsory guests. In 1644, when Parliamentary troops 
occupied the town, James Cooke, a doctor of Warwick 
who was in attendance on them, enjoyed an interesting 
interview with Mrs. Hall. A friend of Mrs. Hall’s late 
husband brought him to her house in order 
to see Hall’s books, which Nash had inherited. 
The first volumes which Cooke examined were 
stated by Mrs. Hall to belong to her husband’s library. 
Subsequently she produced some manuscripts, which she 
said that her husband had purchased of ‘ one that professed 
physic.’ Cooke, who knew her husband’s apothecary and 
had thus seen his handwriting, recognised in Mrs. Hall’s 
second collection memoranda in Hall’s autograph. Mrs. Hall 
disputed the identification with an unexplained warmth. 
Ultimately Cooke bought of her some note-books which 
Hall had clearly prepared for publication. The contents 
were merely a selected record in Latin of several hundred 
(out of a total of some thousand) cases which he had 
attended. Cooke subsequently translated, edited, and 
issued Hall’s Latin notes, with a preface describing his 
interview with Shakespeare’s daughter.^ 

1 The full title of Hall’s work which Cooke edited was: ‘ Select 
Observations on ^English Bodies, or Cures both Emperioall and 
Historically performed upon very eminent persons in desperate 
Diseases, first written in Latme by Mr. John Hall, physician bring 
at Btratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, where ho was very famous, 
as also in the counties adjacent, as appears by those observations 
drawn out of sevorall hundreds of his, as choysest; Now put into 
Engbsh for common benefit by James Cooke J^aotitioner in Physiok 
and Chirurgury: London, pnntod for John Sherley, at the Golden 
Pelican in Little Britain, 1057.’ Other editions appeared in 1679 and 
1663. 
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Mrs. Hail’s son-in-law, Thomas Nash, died on April 4, 
1647, and was buried next Shakespeare in the chancel of 
Stratford Church, on the south side of the grave, 
Ss IrtaiTs opposite to that on which liy the dramatist’s 
son-ia-iaw, wife. Nash’s will, which was dated nearly five 
5^®*® years before (August 20, 1642) and had a 
codicil of more recent execution, involved Mrs. 
Hall and her daughter in a new perplexity. Nash, who 
was owner of the house adjoining New Place and of much 
other real estate in the town, made generous provision for 
his wife, and by the codicil he left sums of 601 . apiece to 
his mother-in-law, and to Thomas Hathaway and to Hatha¬ 
way’s daughter Elizabeth, with 102. to Judith another of 
Hathaway’s daughters (all relatives of the dramatist’s wife). 
The modest sum of forty shillings was evenly divided 
between his sister-in-law, Judith Quiney, and her hus¬ 
band Thomas Quiney * to buy them rings.* But, in spite 
of these proofs of family affection, Nash at the same 
time was guilty of the presumption of disposing in his will 
of Mrs. Hall’s real property which she had inherited from 
her father and to which he had no title. His only associa¬ 
tion with Mrs. Hall’s heritage was through his wife who had 
a reversionary interest in it. With misconceived generosity 
he left to his first cousin, Edward Nash, New Place, the 
meadows and pastures which the dramatist had bought of 
the Combes, and the house in Blackfriars.^ Complicated 
legal formalities were rctpired to defeat Nash’s unwar¬ 
ranted claim. Mother and daughter resettled all their 
property on thomselvhs, and they made their kinsmen 
Thomas and William Hathaway trustees of the new settle¬ 
ment (June 2, 1647). Both ladies’ signatures are clear 
and bold.^ Legal business consequently occupied much of 
the attention of Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Nash during the last 
two years of Mrs. Hall’s life. At length Edward Nash, 

1 Thomas Nash’s long will is printed tn extenso in Halliwell’s New 
Place, pp. 117-24, together with the consequential resettlements of his 
mothor-in'law’s estate. 

* The document is exhibited in Shakespearr’s Birthplace {Cat. 122). 
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Thomas Nash’s heir, withdrew his pretensions to the db> 
puted estate in consideration of a right of pre>emption on 
Mrs. Nash’s death. The young widow took refuge from 
her difficulties in a second marriage. On June 5, 1649, 
she became the wife of a Northamptonshire squire, John 
Bernard or Barnard, of Abington, near Northampton. 
The wedding tbok place at the village of Billesley, four 
miles from Stratford. 

Within a little more than a month of her marriage 
(on July 11,1649) Mrs. Bernard’s mother died. Mrs. Hall’s 
body was committed to rest near her parents, 
Hall’s her husband, and her son-in-law in the chancel 
death. Stratford Church. A rhyming stanza, 

describing her as ‘ witty above her sexe,’ was engraved on 
her tombstone. The whole inscription ran : 

‘ Heere lyeth ye body of Svsanna, wife to John Hall, Gent, 
ye davghter of William Shakespeare, Gent. She deceased 
yo 11th of Jvly, a.d. 1649, aged 66. 

* Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all. 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall; 

Something of Shakespero was in that, but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 

Then, passenger, ha’st nu’re a toare, 

To weepo with her that wept with all 7 
That wept, yet set hersclfe to chore 
Thom up with comforts oordiall. 

Her Love shall live, her mercy spread. 

When thou hast ne’re a tear to shed ’ ^ 

Mrs. Hall’s death left her daughter, the last surviving 
descendant of the poet, mistress of New Place, of Shake¬ 
speare’s lands near Stratford, and of the Henley Street 
property, as weU as of the dramatist’s house in Black- 
friars. 

The first husband of Mrs. Hall’s only child Elizabeth, 

^ One Francis Watts, of Rino Clifford, was buried beside Mrs. Hall 
in 1691, and his son Richard was apparently committed to her grave in 
1707. The elegy on Mrs. Hall’s tomb which is preserved by Dugdale was 
erased in 1707 in order to make way for an epitaph on Richaid Watts. 
The onginal inscription on Mrs. Hah’s grave was restored in 1844 (see 
Samuel NeU’s Home of Shakespeare, 1871, p 49). 
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Thomas Nash of Stratford had died, as we have seen, 
childless at New Place on April 4, 1647, and on June 5, 
The last 1649, she had married, as her second husband, 
descen- a widower, John Bernard on,Barnard, of Abing- 
ton Manor, near Northampton. Bernard or 
Barnard was of a good family, which had held Abington for 
more than two hundred years. By his first wife, who died 
in 1642, Bernard had a family of eight children, four sons 
and four daughters; but only three daughters reached 
maturity or at any rate left issue.^ Shakespeare’s grand¬ 
daughter was forty-one years old at the time of her 
second marriage and her new husband some three years 
her senior. They had no issue. Until near the Resto¬ 
ration they seem to have resided at New Place. They 
then removed to Abington Manor, and Mrs. Bernard’s 
personal association with Stratford came to an end. On 
November 25, 1661, Charles II created her husband a 
baronet, though it was usual locally to describe him as a 
knight. Lady Bernard died at Abington in the middle 
of February 1669-70, and was buried in a vault under 
the south aisle of the church on February 16, 1669-70. 
Her death extinguished the poet’s family in the direc;t line. 
Sir John Bernard survived her some four years, dying 
intestate at Northampton on March 3,1673-4, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. A Latin inscription on a stone slab 
in the south aisle of Abington Church still attests his 
good descent.* 

‘ These daugbiera werc'Elizabeth, wife of Henry Gilbert, of Loolco, in 
Derbyshire; Mary, wife of Thomas Higgs, of Colosbonrno, Gloucester¬ 
shire ; and Eleanor, wife of Samuel Cotton, of Heuwick, in the county of 
Bedford (Malone, Variorum Shakrupeare, ii. 626). 

* No inscription marked the grave of Lady Bernard ; but the 
following words have recently been cut on the stone commemorating 
her husband : * Also to Elizabeth, second wife of Sir John Bernard, 
Kmght (Shakespeare's granddaughter and last of the direct descendants 
of the poet), who departed this life on the 17th February MDCLXIX. 
Aged 64 years. More est janua vtiat* Bernard's estate was adminis¬ 
tered by his two married daughters, Mary Higgs and Eleanor Ckitton, 
and his son-in-law Henry Gilbert (cf. Baker's Northamptonshire, vol. i. 
p. 10). The post-ynortem iowentory of his ' goods and chattels,’ dated 
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By her will, dated January 1669-70, and proved in 
the following March Lady l^mard gave many proofs 
, , of her affection for the kindred both of her 

Bernard’s grandfa/>her the dramatist and of his wife, her 

maternal grandmother. She left 402. apiece to 
Rose, Elizabeth 4 and Susanna Hathaway, and 502. apiece 
to Judith Hathaway and to her sister Joan, wife of Edward 
Kent. All five ladies were daughters of Thomas Hathaway, 
of the family of the poet’s wife. To Edward Kent, a son 
of Joan, 302. was apportioned ‘ towards putting him out 
as an apprentice.’ The two houses in Henley Street, one 
of which was her grandfather’s Birthplace, the testatrix 
bestowed on her cousin, Thomas Hart, grandson of the 
dramatist’s sister Joan.^ Mrs. Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s 
widowed sister, had lived there with her family till her 
death in 1646, and Thomas Hart, her son, had since 
continued the tenancy by Lady Bernard’s favour. 

By a new settlement (April 18, 1653), Lady Bernard 
had appointed Henry Smith, of Stratford, gent., and 
Job Dighton, of the Middle Temple, London, 
esquire, trustees of the rest of the estate 
which she inherited through her mother from 
‘ William Shackspeare gent, my grandfather,’ * 
but Smith alone survived her, and by her udil, 
and in agreement with the terms of the recent settlement. 


Thf final 
f(ir tunes 
of Shake¬ 
speare’s 
estate 


October 14, 1674, is printed from the original at Somerset House in 
Nmn Shah. Httc Tram. 1881-6, pp. 13t seq. The whole is valued at 
9481. lOs. ’ All the Bookes in the studdy ’ are valued at 292. 11s. 
' A Rent at Stratford vpon Avon ’ is described as worth 42., and ’ old goods 
and Lumber at Stratford vpon Avon' at the same sum. Bernard’s 
house and grounds at Abmgton were lately acquired by the Northampton 
Corporation and are now converted into a public museum and park. 

^ See Halliwoll-Phillipps’s OuUines, ii. 

* See p. 317 supra, 

^ This deed is exhibited at Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Cai. 124. Lady 
Bernard’s trustee Job Dighton became in 1642 guardian of Henry 
liainslord of Cliil'ord Chambers, son and heir of the second Sir Henry, 
and before 1649 he acquired all the Bainsford estate about Stratford. 
He dii'd in 1659. (Bristol and Ohucester Archceolog. Soe. Jowmalf L 
889-90, XIV. 70 seq.) 
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lAdy Bernard directed him to sdl New Place and her 
grandfather*B land at Stratford six months aft^ her hus¬ 
band’s death. The first option of purchase was idlowed 
Edward Nash, her first husband’s co^in, and a second 
option was offered her ' loving kinsman, Edward Bagley, 
citizen of London,* whom she made he^ executor and re¬ 
siduary legatee.^ Shakespeare’s house in Blackfriars was 
burnt in the Great Fire of London in 1666, and the site 
now appears to have passed to Bagley. Neither he nor 
Edward Nash exercised their option in regard to Lady 
Bernard’s Stratford property, and both New Place and the 
land adjoining Stratford which Shakespeare had purcliased 
of the Combes were sold on May 18, 1676, to Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter King-of-Arms. His only child, Barbara, 
was wife of Sir John Clopton, of Clopton House, near 
Stratford, a descendant of the first builder of New Place. 
Sir Edward sought a* residence near his daughter and her 
family. He died at New Place on February 19,1676-7, and 
he left the Shakespearean house and estate to his eldest 
grandchild, Edward Clopton, who inhabited New Place 
till May 1699. In that month Edward Clopton surrendered 
the house to Sir John his father.^ In 1702 Sir John pulled 
down the original building, and rebuilt it on a larger scale, 
'settling the new house on his second son, Hugh Clopton 
(b. 1672). Hugh was prominent in the affairs of the town. 
He became steward of the Court of Record in 1699 and 
was knighted in 1732. He died at New Place on December 
28, 1761.® In 1753 Sir Hugh’s son-in-law and executor, 
Henry Talbot, sold the residence and the garden to a 

^ No clue has been found to Lady Bornard’s precise lineal tie either 
with her * kinsman ’ Bagley, or with another of her legatees, Thomas 
Welles of Carleton, Bedfor^hire, whom she desenbes as her * cousin.* 

’ Edward Clopton removed next door, to Nash's house, which ho 
occupied till 1705. To the garden of Nash’s house ho added the great 
garden of New Place. Hugh Clopton, the occupant and owner of Now 
Place, did not recover possession of Shakespeare’s groat garden till 
1728. 

3 He had some literary proclivities, and published in 1705 a new 
edition of Sir Edward Walker’s IJiatorical Diwouraet. 

2 L 2 
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stranger, Francis Gastrdl, vicar of Frodsbam, Cheshire, 
who was seeking a summer residence. GastrdU’s occnpa> 
tion of New Place had a tragic sequel. A surly temper 
made him a difficult neighbour. He was soon involved in 
serious disputes with the town council on a question of 
assessment. way of retaliation in the autumn of 
1768 he cut down the celebrated mulberry tree, which 
was planted near the house.^ But the quarrel was not 
abated, and in 1759 in a fresh fit of temper 
uuoif Gastroll razed New Place to the ground. After 

1759 disposing of the materials, he * left Stratford, 

amidst the rages and curses of the inhabitants.’ * 
The site of New Place has thenceforth remained vacant. 

In March 1762 GastreU, who thenceforth lived at 
Lichfield in a house belonging to his wife, leased the 
desolate site of New Place with the garden 
purchiS!^ to William Hunt, a resident of Stratford, 
gj New The iconoclastic owner died at Lichfield in 
aceestae. leaving his Stratford property to his 

widow, Jane, who sold it to Hunt in 1776. The sub¬ 
sequent succession of private owners presents no points 
of interest. The vacant site, with the ‘ great garden ’ 
attached, was soon annexed to the garden of the adjoin¬ 
ing (Nash’s) house. In 1862 the whole of the property, 
including Nash’s house and garden, was purchased by a 

1 Swo p. 289 n. 1 supra. 

* Cf. Halliwell’a New Place; R. B. Wholer’s Stratford-on-Avon. 
A contemporary account of GaatroU’s vandalism by a visitor to Stratford 
in 1760 runs thus: ‘ Tbore stood here till lately the house in which 
Shakespeare lived, and a mulberry tree of his planting; the house 
was large, strong, and handsome. As the curiosity of this house and 
tree brought much fame, and more company and profit, to the town, 
a certain man, on some disgust, has pulled the house down, so as not 
to leave one stone upon another, and out down the tree, and piled it as 
a stack of firewood, to the great vexation, loss and disappointment of 
the inhabitants' (Letter from a lady to her friend in Kent in The 
London Magazine, July 1760). According to Boswell {Ltfe of Johnson) 
Qastrcll's wife 'participated in his guilt.’ She was sister of Gilbert 
Walmisley of Lichfield, a man of cultivation who showed much interest 
in Johnson and Garrick in their youth, and whose memory they always 
revered. 
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public 8ubftcription, which was initiated by James Orchard 
Halliwell-Phillipps, the biographer of Shakespeare. New 
Place garden was converted into a public garden and a 
small portion of Nash’s house was employed as a Museum. 
In 1891 the New Place estate was conveyed by Act of 
Parliament to the Shakespeare’s Birliiplace Trustees. 
In 1912 the trustees renovated Nash’s house, which in 
the course of two centuries of private ownership had 
undergone much structural change and disfigurement. 
Surviving features of the sixteenth century were freed of 
modern accretions and the fabric was restored in all 
essentials to its Elizabethan condition. The whole of 
Nash’s house was thenceforth applied to public uses. 



XXII 

AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS, AND MEMORIALS 


The only extant specimens of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
that are of undisputed authenticity consist of the six 
autograph signatures which are reproduced in 
of'sh?ke-^ this volume. To one of these signatures there 

speare‘s are attached the words * By me.* But no 

wmrng. other relic of Shakespeare’s handwriting outside 
his signatures—no letter nor any scrap of his 
literaty work—is known to be in existence. The ruin 
which has overtaken Shakespeare’s writings is no peculiar 
experience. Very exiguous is the fragment of Elizabethan 
or Jacobean literature which survives in the authors’ 


autographs. Barely forty plays, and many of those of jKist- 
Shakespearean date, remain accessible in contemporary 
copies ; and all but hve or six of these are in scriveners’ 
handwriting. Dramatic manuscripts, which were the pro¬ 
perty of playhouse managers, habitually suffered the fate of 
waste-paper.^ Non-dramatic literature of the time ran 
hardly smaller risks, and autograph relics of Elizabethan 
or Jacobean poetry and prose are little more abundant 
than those of plays. Ben Jonson is the only literary 
contemporary of Shakespeare of \vli 08 e handwriting the 
surviving specimens exceed a few' scraps. Of the volu¬ 
minous fruits of Edmund Spenser’s pen, nothing remains 
in his handwriting save one holograph business note, and 


^ See pp. 549, 550 infra. Of the 3000 separate pla}’8, which it is 
estimated were produced on the stage between 1580 and 1642, scarcely 
more than one in six is even preserved in print. The residue, which 
far exceeds 2000 pieces, has practically vanished. 

518 
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eight autograph signatures appended to business documents 
—all of which aie in the PubUc Record Office. The MSS. 
of the ‘ Faerie Queene' and of Spenser's other poems have 
perished. Shakespeare's script enjoyed a better fate than 
that of Cliristopher Marlowe, his tutorrin tragedy, oi John 
Webster, his chief disciple in the tragic art, and of many 
another Elizabethan or Jacobean authct or dramatist no 
scrap of whose writing, not even a signature, has been traced.^ 
The six extant signatures of Shakespeare all bdong 
to his latest years, and no less than three of them were 
attached to his will, which was executed within 
signatures, a few days of his death. The earliest extant 
1613-6. autograph (Willm Shak’p') is that affixed to his 
deposition in the suit brought by Stephen Bellott against 
his father-in-law, Christopher Montjoy, in the Court of 


Requests. The document, which bears the date May 11, 
1612, is in the Public Record Office and is on exhibition 
in the museum there.* 


^ It is ourious to noto that Moliero, tho groat French dramatist, whoso 
ooreor (1623-1673) is alittlenooror to ourovkn time than ^hakesjiearo’s, 
left behind him as scanty a blorv of autograpli memorials Tho only 
extant spocinions of Molioro’s liandwnting (apart from more autographs) 
consist of two brief formal receipts for sums of money paid him on 
account of professional services dated respi'ctivoly m 1660 and 1650 
Both woro discovered comparatively recently (in 1873 and 1885 rosi>co« 
tively) in the departmeit^tal archives of tho Hdrault by the archivist 
there, M. do la Tijardiero. Several detached signatures of the French 
playwright appended to legal documents are also preserved. One of 
these IS exhibited in the British Museum. No scrap of Moiiero’s literary 
work m his own writing survives. (See H. M. Trollope’s Lt/e of Moliire, 
1906, pp. 105-117). 

• See p. 277 ». 2 supra. The signature to the dei>osition of May li, 
1612, has symbols of abbreviation in the surname, in place both of the 
middle ‘ s ’ or ‘ es ’ and of the final letters ‘ ere ’ or * care.* It was 
common for tho syllable ‘ -iior ’ or ‘-pere ’ to bo represented in 
contemporary signatures by a stroke or loop about the lower stem of 
the * p.’ Many surviving autographs of tho surnames * Draper,* 
‘ Roper,* ‘ Oowper,’ present the identical curtailment. 
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The second extant autograph is affixed to the purchase- 
deed (on parchment), dated March 10, 1612-3, of the 
house in Blackfriars, which the poet then acquired. Since 
1841 the document has been in the Guildhall Library, 
London. • 

The third extant autograph is affixed to a mortgage- 
deed (on parchment), dated March 11,1612-3, relating to 
the house in Blackfriars, purchased by the poet the day 
before. Since 1858 the document has been in the British 
Museum (Egerton MS. 1787). 

The poet’s will was finally executed in March 1616-6. 
The day of the month is uncertain ; the original draft gave 
the date as January 25, but the word January was deleted, 
and the word March interlineated before the will was 
executed. Shakespeare’s will is now at Somerset House, 
London. It consists of three sheets of paper, at the foot 
of each of which Shakespeare signed his name; on the 
last sheet the words ‘By me * in the dramatist’s hand¬ 
writing precede tiie signature.^ 

Other signatures attributed to tlio poet are either of 
questionable authenticity or demonstrable for- 
siguaturL 8®rics. Fabrications appear on the preliminary 
pages of many sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century books. Almost all are the work of William Henry 


1 Bhakospoare's will is kept in a looked oaken box in the * strong 
room ' of the Pnnoipal Trobato Kegistrj [at Somerset House]. * Each of 
the throe shoots of which the will consists has been placed in a separate 
looked oaken frame between two sheets of glass. The paper, which 
had suffered from handling, has been mended with pclure d’otgnon, 
or some such transparent material, and fixed to the glass. The work 
appears to have been carried out above fifty or sixty years ago. The 
shoots do not appear to have been damaged by dampness or dust sinoe 
they were fiamed and mended, though the process of mending has 
darkened the front of the sheet in places. Every care is now taken 
of the will. Visitors are only allowed to inspect it in the ** strong room.** 
A sloping desk has been fixed near the recess occupied by the box 
which holds the three frames, and the frames aro exhibited to visitors 
on the desk. The frames are never unlocked. Permission is given to 
photograph the will under special precautions.* (Bee Royal Commionon 
on Public Records, Second Report, 1914, vol. li. pt. it. p. 137.) 
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Ireland, the iorger of the late eighteenth century.' In 
the case of only two autograph book-inscriptionB has the 
genuineness been seriously defended and in neither instance 
is the authenticity established. The genuineness of the 
autograph signature (‘ W" Sh« *) in the^Aldine edition of 
Ovid’s * Metamorphoses ’ at the Bodleian l^ibrary, Oxford, 
remains an open question.* Much has been urged, too, 
in behalf of the signature in a copy of the 1603 edition 
of FliHio’s translation of Montaigne’s Es 8 a 3 r 8 now at the 
British Museum. The alleged autograph, which runs 
‘ Willm Shakspere,’ is known to have been in the volume 
when it was in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Patteson, of Smethwick, Staffordshire, in 1780. Sir 
Frederica Madden, Keeper of Manuscripts, purchased the 
book for the British Museum of Patteson’s son for 1401. 
in 1837. In a paper in * Archscologia ’ (published as a 
pamphlet in 1838), Madden vouched for the authenticity, 
but, in spite of his authority, later scrutiny inclines to 
the theory of fabrication. 

In all the authentic signatures Shakespeare used the old 

* English’ mode of writing, which resembles that still in vogue 

in Germany. During the seventeenth century 
S^nung * English ’ character was finally displaced 

in England by the ’ Italian ’ character, which is 
now universal in England and in all English-speaking 
countries. In Shakespeare’s day highly educated men, 
who were graduates of the Universities and had travelled 
' abroad in youth, were capable of writing both the old 

* English ’ and t!it ‘ Italian ’ character with equal facility. 
As a rule they employed the ‘ English ’ character in their 
ordmary correspondence, but signed their names in the 

* Italian ’ hand. Shakespeare’s exclusive use of the 

* English ’ script w'as doubtless a result of his provincial 
education. He learnt only the * English ’ character at 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, and he never troubled to 
exchange it for the more fashionable * Italian ’ character 
in later life. 

^ (See p. 047 


‘‘‘ tieo p. 21 $upra. 
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Men did not always spell their surnames in the same 
way in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, l^e 
Spelling of surname has been proved capable of 

the poet’s as many as four thousand variations.^ The 
name bf the poet's father is entered sixty-six 
times in the Cotmcil books of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
is spelt in sixteen ways. There the commonest form is 
* Shaxpeare.’ The poet cannot be proved to have acknow¬ 
ledged any finality as to the spelling of his surname. It 
is certain that he wrote it indifierently Shakspere, Shake- 
sppre, Shakespear or Shakspeare. In these circumstances 
it is imx>osNible to credit any one form of spelling with a 
supreme claim to correctness. 

Shakespeare’s surname in his abbreviated signature 
to the deposition of 1612 (Willm Shak’p’) may be trans- 


The 

autograph 

spclluigs 


literated either as ‘ Shaksper ’ or ‘ Shakspere.’ 
The surname is given as ‘ Shakespeare ’ wherever 
it is introduced into the other records of the 


litigation. The signature to the purchase-deed of March 10, 
1612-3, should be read as ‘ William Shakspere.’ A flourish 
above the first ‘ e ’ is a cursive maik of abbreviation w'hich 


was w'ell known to professional scribes, and did duty here 
for an unwritten final * e.* The signature to the mortgage- 
deed of the following day, March 11, 1612-3, has been 
interpreted both as * Shakspere ’ and ‘ Shakspeare.’ Tlie 
letters following the ‘ pe ’ are again indicated by a cursive 
flourish above the ‘ e.’ Tlie flourish has also been read less 


satisfactorily as ‘ a ’ or even as a rough and rcad}’^ indica¬ 
tion that the writer was liindered from adding the final ‘re * 
by the narrowness of the strip of parchment to which he 
was seeking to restrict his handwriting. In the body of 
both deeds the form ‘ Shakespeare ’ is everywhere adopted. 

The ink of the first signature which Shakespeaie 
appended to his will has now faded almost beyond recog¬ 
nition, but that it was ‘ Shakspere ’ may be inferred 
from the facsimile made by George Steevens in 1776. 


* Wise, Autograjih of WiUiam Shakespeare together tnth 4000 
teays of speUing the name. Philadelphia, 1869. 
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The second and third signatures to the will, ^ioh are 
easier to decipher, have been raiiouBly read as ' Shak- 
qpere,’ * Shakspeare,* and * Shake^eare *; but 
a close examination suggests that, whatever 
the second signature may be, the third, which 
is preceded by the two words * By me * (a}so in the poet's 
handwriting), is * Shakspear<’.’ In the text of the instru¬ 
ment the name appears as ' Shackspeare.' * Shakspere ' is 
the spelling of the alleged autograph in the British Museum 
copy of Florio’s ‘Montaigne,’ which is of disputable 
authenticity. 

It is to be borne in mind that ‘ Shakespeare ’ was the 
form of, the poet’s surname that was adopted in the text 
of most of the legal documents relating to the 
5 p«S*^the poet’s property, including the royal license 
granted to him in the capacity of a player in 
1603. That form is^ to be seen in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the graves of his wife, of his daughter Susanna, 
and of her husband in the church of Stratford-on-Avon, 
although in the rudely cut inscription on his own monument 
his name appears as ‘ Shakspeare.’ * Shakespeare ’ figures 
in the poet’s printed signatures affixed by his authority 
to the dedicatory epistles in the original editions of his 
two narrative poems ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ (1593) and 
‘ Imcrece ’ (1594) ; it is seen on the title-pages of the 
Sonnets and of twenty-two out of twenty-four contemporory 
quarto editions of the plays,^ and it alone appears in the 
sixteen mentions of the surname in the preliminary pages 
of the First Folio of 1623. The form ‘ Shakespeare ’ was 
employed in almost all the published references to the 
dramatist in the seventeenth centuiy. Consequently, cf 
the form ‘ Shakespeare ’ it can be definitely said that it has 
the predominant sanction of legal and literary usage. 

Aubrey reported that Shakespeare was ‘ a handsome 
well-shap’t man,’ but no portrait exists which can be 

' The two exceptions are Love's Labour's La^t (1598), where the 
snrnaxne is given as ‘ Bhakespere,’ and King Lear (1608, 1st edition), 
where the surname appears as * Shakspeare.’ 
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said with absolute certainty to have been executed 
during his lifetime. Only two portraits are positive^ 
Shake- known to have been produced within a short 

speare;s period,of his death. These are the bust of 

portraits. half-length effigy in Stratford Church and 

the frontispiece the Folio of 1623. Each was an attempt 
at a posthumous likeness by an artist of no'marked skill. 

The bust was executed the earlier of the two. It was 
carded before 1623, by Garret Johnson the younger, and 
his brother Nicholas, the tombmakers, of 
Stratford Southwark. The sculptors may have had 
monument, personal knowledge of the dramatist; 

but they were mainly dependent on the suggestions of 
friends. The Stratford bust is a clumsy piece of work. 
The bald domed forehead, the broad and long face, the 
plump and rounded chin, the long upper lip, the full cheeks, 
the massed hair about the ears, combine to give the burly 
countenance a mechanical and unintellectual expression. 

The Warwickshire antiquary, Sir WiUiam Dugdale, 
visited Stratford on July 4, 1634, and then made the 
earliest surviving sketch of the monument, 
sketch^** * Dugdale’s drawing figures in autograph notes of 
his antic^uarian travel which are still preserved 
at Merevale. It was engraved in the ‘ Antiquities of War¬ 
wickshire ’ (1656), and was reproduced without alteration in 
the second edition of that great work in 1730. Owing to 
Dugdale’s unsatisfactory method of delineation both efiSgy 
and tomb in his sketch differ materially fiom their present 
aspect.^ He depended so completely on his memory that 

^ The oountonanco is emaomtod instead of plump, and, while the 
forehead is bald, the faoe is bearded with drooping moustache. The 
arms are awkwardly bent outwards at the elbows, and the hands lie 
lightly with palms downwards on a large oushion or well-stuffod sack. 
Dugdalo’s presentation of the arohitectural features of the monument 
a^iart from the portrait-figure also vanes from the existing form. In 
Dugdale’s sketch the two little nude figures sit poised on the extreme edge 
of the oormoe, one at each end, instead of attaching themselvea without 
any interveiung space to the heraldically engraved block of stone above 
the oormoe; the figure on the right holds in its left hand an hourglass 
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little reliance can be placed on the fidelity of his dranghte- 
manehip in any part of his work. The drawing of the 
Carew monument in Stratford Church in his ‘ Antiquities 
of Warwickshire ’ varies quite as widely from the existing 
structure as in the case of Shakesp^e's tomb.^ The 
figures, especially, in all his presentatioi^ of sculptured 
monuments are sketchily vague and fanciful. Dugdale’s 
engraving was, however, literally reproduced in Rowe’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 1709, and in G- ignion’s illustration 
in Bell’s edition of Shakespeare, 1786. 

Later eighteenth-century engravers were more accu¬ 
rate delineators, but they were not wholly proof against 
the temptation to improve on their models, 
engra^g In 1725 George Vertue, whose artistic skill was 
*7*5- greater than that of pre(;eding engravers, 
prepared for Pope’s edition of Shakespeare a plate of the 
monument which accurately gives most of its present 
architectural features,* but. while the posture and dress 

initead of an inverted torch, while the right hand is free. The con¬ 
temporary replicas of the litUc figures on Nicholas Johnson’s Rutland 
tomb at Bottesford here convict Dugdolo of error bt^yond redemption. 
(See p. 498 supra.) The Corinthian columns which support the en¬ 
tablature are each fancifully surmounted in Dugdolo’s sketch by a 
leopard’s face, of which tho present monument shows no trace. (See 
MrsTstopes’s The True Story of the Stratford Bust, 1904, reprinted with 
much additional information m her Shakespeare's Environment (1914), 
104-123 346-353 ) Mrs. Stoyjo.s has printed many useful extracts from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century correspondonce about tho bust 
• among the Birthplace archives, but there is very little foroo in her 
argument to the effect that Dugdalo’s sketch faithfully represents the 
original form of the monument, which was subsequently refashioned out 
of all knowledge. (See Mr. Uoncl Gust and M. H. Spielmann in Trans. 
Bibliog. Soc. vol. ix. pp. 117-9.) 

1 The oripnal sketch of the C!arew monument does not appear m 
Dugdale’s notc-books at Merevalo. Tho engraving in tho AnttquUiee 
was doubtless drawn by another hand which was no more accurate 
than Dugdale’s (see Andrew Ung, Shakespeare, Bacon and the Great 

Unknown, 1912, pp. 179 soq). u i 

* Apart from the effigy tho variations chiefly concern tho hands of tho 

nude figures on the entablature. Each holds in one hand an upright 
lighted torch. Tho other hand rests in one case on an hourglass, and 
m the other case is free, although a skull lies near by. 
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of the effigy axe correct, Vertoe^s head and face differ 
alike from Dogdale’s sketch of Shakespeare and from the 
existing statue. Vertue would seem to have irresponsibly 
adapted the head and face from the Chandos portrait. 
Gravelot’s engrafing in Hanmer’s edition 1744 follows 
Vertuo’s main Resign, but here again the face is fancifully 
conceived and presents features which are not found 
elsewhere. 

In 1746 Shakespeare’s monument was stated for the 
first time (as far as is precisely known) to be much decayed. 
The John Ward, Mrs. Siddons’s grandfather, gave 

of^f 748 town-hall at Stratford-on-Avon, on 

September 8 , 1746, a performance of ‘ OtheDo,’ 
the proceeds of which were handed to the churchwardens 
as a contribution to the costs of repair. After some delay, 
John Hall, a limner of Stratford, was commissioned, in 
November 1748, to ‘ beautify * as well as to ‘ repair * the 
monument. Some further change followed later. In 1793 
Malone persuaded James Davenport, a long-lived vicar 
of Stratford, to have the monument painted white, and 
thereby prompted the ironical epigram : 

Strangor, to whom this monument is shewn, 

Invoke the poet’s curse upon Malone; 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste betrays. 

And daubs his tombstone, as ho mars his plays.^ 

In 1814 George Bullock, who owned a museum of curiosities 
in London, took a full-sized cast of the effigy, and disposed 
of a few copies, two of which are now in Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace. Bullock coloured his cast, which was modelled 

* Oent. Magazine, 1815, pt. i. p. 390. In the Stratford Church 
Album (now in the Birthplace) the painter Haydon defended Malone’s 
treatment of the monument, but wrote with equal disparagement of his 
critical work; 

Te who visit the shrine 
Of the poet divine 
With patient Malone don’t be veztl 
On his face he’s thrown light 
Bj painting it white 

Which jron know he ne'er did on Ms teztl 

JHlf 19, 1828. B. B H. 
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with strict aoouracy.^ Thomas Phillips, R.A., punted 
from the oast a x>ortrait which he called * the true effigies * 
of Shakespeare, and this was engraved by William Ward, 
A.R.A., in 1816. In 1861 Simon Colics, a well-known 
picture restorer of London, was employed to remove the 
white paint of 1793, and to restore the cflours, of which 
some trace remained beneath. The effigy is now in the 
state in which it left Collinses hands. There is no reason 
to doubt that it substantially preserves its original 
condition 

The effigy in the church is clearly the foundation of the 
Stratford portrait, which is prominently displayed in the 
Birthplace, but lacks historic or artistic value. 
‘Stratford’ It w'os the gift in 1864 to the Birthplace 
portrait. Trustees of William Oakes Hunt (6. 1794, 
d. 1873), town clerk of Stratford, whose family was of old 
standing in Stratford and w^hose father Thomas Hunt 
preceded him in the office of town clerk and died in 1827. 
The donor stated that the picture had been in the pos¬ 
session of his family since 1758. The allegation that the 
artist was John Hall, the restorer of the monument, is 
mere conjecture. 

The engraved portrait—nearly a half-l€‘ngth—which 
w'as printed on the title-page of the Folio of 1623, was 
by Martin Droeshout. On the opposite page lines by Ben 

^ The painter Haydon, when visiting Stratford Church in July IH2S, 
wrote his impressions of the monument at length in the Church Album 
which IS now in the Birthplace Library. He declared the whole bust 
to bo ‘stamped w^i. an am of fidelity, perfectly invaluable.’ To this 
entry Daniel Maclise added the ironical words, dated August 1832, 

‘ Remarks worthy of Haydon.’ Sir Francis f'hantrey, near tho same date, 
pronounced tho ‘ head ’ to bo ’ as finely chiselled as a master man could 
do it; but tho bust any common labourer would produce ’ (see Wasli> 
mgton Irving’s Stratford-upon-Avon from the Skdeh Book^ od. Savage 
and Brassington, Strat!ord*upon-Avon, 1900, pp 127-0). In 1835 
a Society was formed at Stratford for tho * renovation and rostoiation 
of Shakospeare’^s monument and bust.’ But, although the church 
suffered much repair in 1839, there is no evidence that the monument 
received any attention. , 

* A chromolithograph issued by the New Shakspere Society in 1880 
18 useful for purposes of study. 
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Jonson congratulate * the graver ’ on having satisfactorily 
‘ hit * the poet’s ‘ face.* Jonson's testimony does no credit 
to his artistic discernment; the expression of 
countenance is neither distinctive nor lifelike. 
The engraver, Martin Droeshout, was, like 
Garret and Nicholas Johnson, the sculptors of the monu> 
ment, of Flemish descent, belonging to a family of painters 
and engravers long settled in London, where he was bom in 
1601. He was thus fifteen years old at the time of Shake¬ 
speare’s death in 1616, and it is improbable that he had any 
personal knowledge of the dramatist. The engraving was 
doubtless produced by Droeshout just before the publica¬ 
tion of the First Folio in 1623, when he had completed his 
twenty-second year. It thus belongs to the outset of the 
engraver’s professional career, in which he never achieved 
extended practice or reputation. In Droeshout’s engraving 
the face is long and the forehead high ; the one ear which 
is visible is shapeless ; the top of the head is bald, but the 
hair falls in abundance over the ears. There is a scanty 
moustache and a thin fringe of hair under the lower lip. A 
stiff and wide collai, projecting horizontally, conceals the 
neck. The coat is closely bu ttoned and elaborately bordered, 
especially at the shoulders. The dress, in which there are 


> Ben Jonson’s familuu> linos run : 

This Fifuue, that thou hare asect pat, 

It was for Koutle Bhakesposre cut, 

Vliereln ttio Graver had a strife 
Witli Nature, to out-do thu life: 

O, could bu but have drown bis wit 
As well in brass, as ho hath hit 
Ills face, the I'rint would tlien auipaas 
All that was ever writ in brass. 

But, since be cannot, Iteader, look, 

Not on his Picture, but his Book. 

Bon Jenson's concluding conceit seems to bo a Renaissanco con¬ 
vention. The French poet Malherbe inscribed beneath Thomas do 
Lou’s portrait of Montaigne in the Kill edition of hu Essata these 
lines to like effect: 

Void du grand Montaigne one entiire figure; 

Le peintre a peint le corps et lui son bcl espnt, 

Le premier par son art, ^ale la natoro, 

MaiB Tautre la lurpaste m tout ee qu‘U ient 
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patent defects of perspectiye, Is of a pattern which is 
common in oontemporaiy portraits of the upper class. 
The dimenmons of the head and face are dispropor¬ 
tionately large as compared \iith those of the body. Yet 
the ordinary condition of the engravh% does Uroeshout's 
modest ability some unmerited injustice^ His 'w^ork was 
obviously unfitted for frequent reproduction, and the plate 
was retouched for the worse more than once 
after it left his hands. Two copies of the 
engraving in its first state are known. One 
is in Malone's perfect copy of the First Folio which is now 
in the Bodleian Library. The other was extracted by 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps from a First Folio in his pos¬ 
session, and framed separately by him; it now belongs 
to the American collector Mr. H. C. Folger of New York.^ 
Although the first state of the engraving offers no varia¬ 
tion in the general design, the tone is oh^arer than in the 
ordinary exemplars, and the details are better defined. 
The light falls more softly on the muscles of the face, 
especially about the mouth and below the eye. 1’he 
hair is darker than the shadows on the forehead and 
flows naturally, but it throws no reflection on the collar 
as in the later impressions. As a result the wooden 
effect of the expression is qualified in the first state of 
the print. The forehead loses the unnaturally swollen or 
hydrocephalous appearance of the later states, and the 
hair ceases to resemble a raised wig. In the lattn* impres¬ 
sion all the shadows have been darkened by cross-hatching 
and cross-dotting, especially about the cliin and the roots 
of the hair on the forehead, while the moustache has been 
roughly enlarged. The later r(*productioiis in extant 
copies of the First Folio show many slight variations 


* The copy of the First Folio to which Ifalliwull-JMullijips’B original 
impression of the engraving belonged is now in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library at Stratford-on-Avon. J*'or descriptions of the first slate of the 
engraving see Sidney Leo’s Introduction to Facsimile of the First Folio 
(Clarendon Press, 1005, p. xxii); The, Original Bodktan Copy of the First 
Folio, 1911, pp. 9-10 and plates i. and ii ; JO. HalliweU’s Catalogue 
of Shakupeanan Engravings and Dramngs (prnately pnntod; 1808, 
pp. 35-37). 
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ftmong themselreSy but all bear witness to the deteiio* 
ration of the plate. The Droeshout engraving was copied 
by William Marshall for a frontispiece to Shakespeare's 
‘ Poems ’ in 1640, and William Faithorne made a second 
copy for the frontispiece of the edition of ‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece ’ publisj^ed in 1655. Both Marshall’s and Faith- 
orne’s copies greatly reduce the dimensions of the original 
plate and introduce fresh and fanciful detail. 

Sir George Scharf was of the opinion that Droeshout 
worked from a preliminary drawing or * limning.’ But 
Mr. Lionel Oust has pointed out that limnings 
source ot ‘ portraits in small ’ of this period were dis- 
tinguished by a minuteness of workmanship of 
which the engraving bears small trace. Mr. Gust 
makes it clear however that professional engravers were in 
the habit of following crude pictures in oils especially pre¬ 
pared for them by ‘ picture-makers,’ who ranked in the 
profession far below limners or portrait-painters of repute. 
Tliat Droeshout’s engraving reproduces a picture of coarse 
calibre may be admitted; but no existing picture can be 
positively identified with the one which guided Droeshout’s 
iiand. 


In 1892 Mr. Edgar Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
discovered in the possession of Mr. H. C. Clements, a 
private gentleman with artistic tastes residing 
‘ Flower ’ at Peckham Rye, a portrait alleged to represent 

portrait. Shakespeare. It was claimed that the picture, 

which was faded and somewhat worm-eaten, dated from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. The fabric 
was a panel formed of two planks of old elm, and in the 
upper left-hand corner was the inscription ‘ Will“ Shake¬ 
speare, 1609.’ The panel had previously ‘served for a 
portrait of a lady in a high ruff—the line of which can be 
detected on either side of the head—clad in a red dress, the 
colour and glow of which can be seen under the white of 
the wired band in front.’^ Mr. Clements purchased the por- 


^ Spieliuaun, Portratt* of Sltakupeart, p. 14. 
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tsraif} fr(mi An obaonre dealer about 1840, and knew nothing 
of its history, beyond what he set down on a slip of paper 
when he acquired it. The note that be then wnrote and 
pasted on the box in which he preserved the picture ran 
as follows : * The original portrait of Shakespeare, from 
which the now famous Droeshout engravikg w'as taken and 
inserted in the first collected edition of his works, published 
in 1623, being seven years after his death. The picture 
was painted nine [veri seven] years before his death, and 
consequently sixteen [veri fourteen] years before it was 
published. . . . The picture was publicly exhibited in 
London seventy years ago, and many thousands went to 
see it.* These statements w'ere not independently corro¬ 
borated. In its comparative dimensions, especially in the 
disproportion between the size of the head and that of the 
body, this picture is identical with the Droeshout engrav¬ 
ing, but the engraving’s incongruities of light and shade 
are absent, and the ear and other details of the features 
which are abnormal in the engraving are normal in the 
painting. Though stiffly drawn, the face is far more skil¬ 
fully presented than in the engraving, and the expression 
of countenance betrays some artistic sentiment which is 
absent from the print. Connoisseui s, including Sir Edward 
Poynter, Sir Sidney Colvin, and Mr. Lionel Oust, have 
pronounced the picture to be anterior in date to the 
engraving, and they deem it probable that it was on this 
painting that Droeshout directly based his work. On 
the other hand, Mr. M. H. Spiclmann, while regarding 
the picture as * a record of high interest ’ and * possibly 
the first of all the poet’s painted portraits,* insists with 
much force that it is far more likely to have been painted 
from the Droeshout engraving than to have formed the 
foundation of the print. Mr. Spielmann argues that the 
picture differs materially from the first state of the en¬ 
graving, while it substantially corresponds with the later 
states. If the engraver worked from ihejpicture it was 
to be expected that the first state of the print would 
represent the picture more closely than the later states, 

2 M 2 
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which embody very crude and mechanical renovations of 
the original plate. The discrepancies between the painting 
and the print in its various forms are no conclusive 
refutation of the early workmanship of the picture, but 
they greatly weaken its pretensions to be treated as 
Droeshout*s original inspiration or to date from Shake* 
speare's lifetime.^ On the death of Mr. Clements, the owner 
of the picture, in 1895, the painting was purchased by 
Mrs. Charles Flower, and was presented to the Memoriid 
Picture Gallery at Stratford, where it now hangs. No 
attempt at restoration has been made. A photogravure 
forms the frontispiece to the present' volume. A fine 
coloured reproduction has been lately issued by the Medici 
Society of London.® 

Of the same type as the Droeshout engraving, although 
less closely resembling it than the picture just described, 
The ' Ely House ’ portrait (now the property 

House ’ of the Birthplace Trustees at Stratford). This 
portrait picture, w'hich was purchased in 1846 by 

Thomas Turton, Bishop of Ely, was acquired on his death 
on January 7, 1864, by the art-dealer Henry Graves, who 
presented it to the Birthplace on April 23 following. This 
painting has much artistic value. The features are far 
more delicately rendered than in the ‘ Flower ’ painting, 
or in the normal states of the Droeshout engraving, 


^ InfluonooB of an early seveutcenth-century Flemish school havo 
boon dotootod in llie picture, but little can be made of the suggestion that 
it is from the brush of an undo of the young engraver hlartin Droeshout, 
who boro the same name as his nephew, and a as naturalised in this 
country on January 25, 1607-8, when ho was described as a ‘ painter of 
Brabant.' 

* Mr. Lionol Gust, formerly director of iho National Portrait GoUory, 
who has supported the genuineness of tho picture, gave an interesting 
account of it at a meeting of tho Society of Antiquaries on Dec. 12, 
1895 (of. Society's Proceedings, second series, vol. xvi. p. 42). See also 
lUustraied CcAcdogue of the Pidmes in the Memorial QaUety, 1896, pp. 
78-83, and Bibliog. Trans. 1908, pp. 118 seq. Mr. M. H. Spielmonn ably 
disputes the authenticity in his essay on Shakespeare’s Portraits in 
Siratford Toum Shakespeare, 1906, vol. x. 
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but the claim of the * Ely House * portrait to workmanship 
of very early date is questioned by many experts^ 

Early in Charles I1*b reign Lord Chancellor Garendon 
added a portrait of Shakespeare to his great gallery in 
his house in St. James's. * Mention is made 
c^endon’s of it in a letter from the dia|ist John Evelyn 
picture. ^ friend Samuel Pepys in 1689, but Claren¬ 
don’s collection was dispersed at the end of the seventeenth 
century and the picture has not been traced.* 

Of the numerous extant paintings w'hich have been 
described as portraits of Shakespeare, only the ’ Droeshout * 
portrait and the * Ely House * portrait, both 
pott?ait» which are at Stratford, bear any definable 

resemblance to the folio engraving or the bust 
in the church. In spite of their admitted imperfections, 
the engraving and the bust can alone be held indisputably 
to have been honestly intended to preserve the poet’s 
features. They must be treated as the main tests of the 
genuineness of all portraits claiming authenticity on late 
and indirect evidence.® 


^ See Harper's Magaztnet May 1807, and Mr. Spiolmann’s careful 
aooount ut supra. 

• Cf. Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, iii. 444. 

’ Numberless portraits, some of which are familiar in engravings, 
have been falsely identified with Shakespeare, and it would bo futile 
to attempt to make the record of the supposititious pictures complete. 
Upwards of sixty have been offered for sale to the National Portrait 
Gallery since its foundation m 1860, and not one of those has proved 
to possess the remotest claim to authenticity. During the past ton 
years the present writer, has boon requested by correspondents in 
various parts of England, America, and the coloinos to consider the 
claims to authenticity of more than tliirty different pictures alleged 
to be contemporary portraits of Shakespeare. The following aro some 
of the wholly unauthentic portraits that have attracted public attention: 
Three portraits assigned to Zucchero, who loft England in 1580, and 
cannot havo had any relations with Shakospearo—ono in tho Art 
Museum, Boston, U.S.A.; another, also in America, formerly the property 
at vanoua times of Richard (Tosway, R A, of Mr. J. A. Langford of 
Birmingham, and of Augustine Daly, the American actor (engraved 
in mezzotint by H. Green); and a third, at ono time m the possession of 
Mr. Archer, librarian of Bath, which was purchased in 1862 by the 
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Of othor alleged portraits which are extant^ the most 
famous and interesting is the * Chandos' portrait now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Its pedigree 
‘ Cbandos' suggests that it was designed to represent the 
portrait. poet, b&t numerous and conspicuous divagences 
from the authen|icated likenesses show that it was painted 
from fanciful descriptions of him some years after his death. 
Although the forehead is high and bald, as in both the 
monumental bust and the Droeshout engraving, the face 
and dress are unlike those presentments. The features in 
the Chandos portrait are of Italian rather than of English 
type. The dense mass of hair at the sides and back of the 
head falls over the collar. A thick fringe of beard runs 
from ear to ear. The left ear, which the posture of the head 
alone leaves visible, is adorned by a plain gold ring. Oldys 
reported the traditions that the picture was from the brush 
of Burbage, Shakespeare's fellow-actor, who enjoyed much 
reputation as a limner,* and that it had belonged to Joseph 
Taylor, on actor contemporary with Shakespeare. These 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts and now belongs to Mr. Bnrdett'CSoutts. 
At Hampton Court is a wholly unauthentio portrait of the Chandos 
typo, which was at one time at Fenshurst; it bears the legend ‘ .^tatis 
suae 34' (of. Law’s Cai. of Hampton Court, p. 234). A portrait insoribed 
‘aetatis sun 47, 1611,' formerly belonging to the Bev. Clement Usill 
Kingston of Ashbourne, Dorbjrshire, now owned by Mr. R. Levine of 
Norwich, was engraved in roexzotint by G. F. Storm in 1864. (See 
Mr. Spiolmann’s art. in Connoweur, April 1910.) At the end of the 
eighteenth century ' one Zincko, an artist of little note, but grandson 
of the celebrated cnamellcr of that name, manufactured fictitious 
Shakospearos by the score ’ {Chambers's Journal, Sept. 20, 1856). 
One of the most successful of Zincke’s frauds was an alleged portrait of 
the dramatist painted on a pair of bellows, which the great French actor 
Talma acquired. Charles Lamb visited Talma in Paris in 1822 in order to 
see the fabrication, and was completely deluded. (See Lamb’s Works, 
ed. Lucas, vol. vii. pp. 673 soq., where the Talma portrait, now the pro¬ 
perly of Mr. B. B. MacGeorgc of Glasgow, is reproduoed.) Zinoke bad 
several successors, among whom one Kdward Holder proved the most 
successful. To a very different oategory belong the many avowedly 
imagmary portraits by artists of repute. Of these the most elaborately 
designed is that by Ford Madox Brown, which was painted in 1860 and 
was acquired by the Municipal Gallery at Manchester in 1900. 

* See p. 458 supra* 
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traditions are not corroborated; but there is little doubt 
that it was at one time the property of Sir William 
D'Avenant, Shakespeare's reputed godson, and that it 
subsequently belonged successively to the actor Betterton 
and to Mrs. Barry the actress. In 1693 Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made a fine copy as a gift for Llyden. Kneller's 
copy, the property of Earl Fitzwilliam, is an embellished 
reproduction, but it proves that the original painting is 
to-day in substantially the same condition as in the 
seventeenth century. After Mrs. Barry’s death in 1713 
the Chandos portrait was purchased for forty guineas by 
Robert Keck, a barrister of the Inner Temple. At length 
it reached the hands of one John Nichols, whose daughter 
married James Brydges (third Marquis of Carnarvon and) 
third Duke of Chandos. In due time the Duke became 
the owner of the picture, and it subsequently passed, 
through Chandos’s daughter, to her husband, the first 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose son, the second 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, sold it with the rest 
of his effects at Stowe in 1848, when it was purchased 
by the Earl of Ellesmere. The latter presented it to the 
nation in March 1856. Numerous copies of the Ciiandos 
portrait were made in the eighteenth century; one which is 
said to have been executed in 1760 by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is not known to survive. In 1779 Edward Capell pre¬ 
sented a copy by Banelagh Barret to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where it remains in the library. A large copy 
in coloured crayons by Gerard Vandergiicht b(‘long('d to 
Charles Jennens, of (topsail, Leicestershire, and is still the 
property there of Earl Howe. In August 1783, Ozias 
Humphry was commissioned by Malone to prepare a 
crayon drawing, which is now at Shakespeare’s Birthplace.* 
The portrait w'as first engraved by George Vertue in 1719 
for ‘ The Poetical Register ’ and Vertue’s work reappeared 
in Pope’s edition (1725). Among the later engravings, 

^ The print of the picture in Malone's Variorum edition was prepared 
from Humphry’s copy; cf. ii. 611. 
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those respectively by Houbraken in his ‘Heads of 
Illustrious Persons ’ (1747) and by Vandergucht (1760) are 
the best. A mezzotint by Samuel Cousins is dated 1849. 
A good lithograph from a tracing by Sir George Scharf 
was published by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery in 186f<. The late Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
purchased in 1875 a portrait of the same type as the 
Chandos picture. This painting (now the property of 
Mr. Burdeti-Coutts) is doubtfully said to have belonged 
to John Lord Lumley, who died in 1609, and who formed 
a collection of portraits of the great men of his day at 
his house, Lumley Castle, Durham. Its early history is 
not authenticated, and it may well be an early copy of 
the Chandos portrait. The ‘ Lumley * painting was finely 
chromolithographed in 1863 by Vincent Brooks, when the 
picture belonged to one George Rippon. 

The so-called ‘ Janssen ’ portrait was first identified 
as a painting of Shakespeare shortly before 1770, when 
it was in the possession of Charles Jennens, 

‘ jans'^n ’ the noted dilettante, of Gopsall, Leicester- 
portrait ghire. The legend that it formerly belonged 
to Prince Rubiert lacks any firm foundation and nothing 
IB positively knowm of its liistory before 1770 when an 
admirable mezzotint (with some unwarranted embellish¬ 
ment) by Richard Earlom was prefixed to Jennens’s 
edition of ‘ hang Lear.’ The portrait is a fine work of art, 
and may well have come from the accomplished easel of 
the Dutcjh painter Cornelis Janssen (van Keulen) who was 
born at Amsterdam m 1590, practised his art in England 
for some thirty years before his departure in 1643, 
and included among his English sitters the youthful 
Milton in 1618, Ben Jonson and many other men of 
lit^^rary and political or social distinction. But the 
features, which liave no sustained likeness to those in the 
well-autiienticated presentments of Shakespeare, fail to 
justify the identification nith the dramatist.^ The picture 

* A fair copy of tho picture belonged to the Duke of Kingston eaYly 
ill the eighteenth century, and this has directly descended with a 
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was sold by Jennens’s heir in 1809, and early in f^e nine¬ 
teenth century was successively the property of the ninth 
Duke of Hamilton, of the eleventh Duke of Somerset, and 
of hL son the twelfth Duke. The twelfth Duke of Somerset 
left it to his daughter, Lady Guendolen, who married Sir 
John William Ramsden, fifth baronet. Ifady Guendolen 
died at her residence, Bulstrode Park, Buckinghamshire, 
on August 14, 1910, and the picture remains there the 
property of her son Sir John Precheville Ramsden. There 
is a fanciful engraving of the Jansen portrait by R. Dunkar- 
ton (1811) and there are mezzotints by Charles Turner 
(1824) and by Robert Cooper (1825), as well as many later 
reproductions.^ 

The ‘ Felton ’ portrait, a small head on an old panel, 
with a high and bald sugar-loaf forehead (which the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts acquired in 1873), 
‘ Felton ’ was purchased by S. Felton, of Drayton, Shrop- 

portrait ghire, in 1792, of J. Wilson, the owner of the 

Shakespeare Museum in Pall Mall; it bears a late inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘ Gul. Shakespear 1597, R. B.’ [t.c. Richard Burbage]. 
A good copy of the Felton portrait made by John Boaden in 
1792 is in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery at Stratford- 
on-Avon. The portrait was engraved by Josiah Boydell for 
George Steevens in 1797, and by James Neagle for Isaac 
Reed’s edition in 1803. Fuseli declared it to be the w'ork 
of a Dutch artist, but the painters Romney and LawTence 
doubtfully regarded it as of English workmanship of the 
sixteenth century. Steevens held that it was the original 
picture w'hence both Droeshout and Marshall made their 
engravings, but there are practically no points of resem¬ 
blance between it and the prints. Mr. M. H, Spielmann 
suggests that the Felton 230rtrait was based on ‘ a striking 
likeness of Shakespeare,’ which was prefixed to Ayscough’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s dramatic works in 1790, and was 

companion picture of Ben Jonson to the Ruv. Henry Buokston of Sutton- 
on-the-HUl, Dm’byahire. Among many later copies one belongs to the 
Duke of Anhalt at Worlitz near Dessau. 

^ See Mr. M. H, Spielmann’s {lapcrs m The Connotsseur, Aug. 1909, 
Feb. and Hov. 1910, and Jan. 1912. 
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The 

‘ Soest • 
portrait. 


Miniatures 


deBcribed as * engrav’d by W. Sherwin from the original 
Folio edition.’ ^ 

The * Soest ’ or * Zoust ’ portrait—at one time in the 
possession of Sjr John Lister-Kaye of the Grange, 
Wakefield—was in the collection of Thomas 
Wri|-ht, painter, of Covent Garden, in 1725, 
when John Simon engraved it. Gerard Soest, a 
humble rival of Sir Peter Lely, was born twenty-one years 
after Shakespeare’s death, and the portrait is only on fanci¬ 
ful grounds identified with the poet. A chalk drawing 
by John Michael Wright, obviously inspired by the Soest 
portrait, was the property of Sir Arthur Hodgson, of 
Clopton House, and is now at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Gallery, Stratford. 

Several miniatures have been identified with the 
poet’s features on doubtful grounds. Pope admitted to 
his edition of Shakespeare Vertue’s engraving of 
a beautiful miniature of Jacobean date, which 
was at the time in the collection of Edward Harley, 
afterwards second Earl of Oxford, and is now at Welbeck 
Abbey. The engraving, which w’as executed in 1721, was 
unwarrantably issued as a portrait of Shakespeare ; Oldys 
declared it to be a youthful presentment of King James I. 
Vertue’s reproduction has been many times credulously 
copied. A second w ell-executed ‘ Shakespearean ’ miniature 
by Nicholas Hilliard, successively the property of William 
Somerville the poet, Sir James Bland Burges, and Lord 
Northcote, was engraved by Agar for vol. ii, of the ‘ Vari¬ 
orum Shakespeare’ of 1821, and in Wivell’s ‘Inquiry,’ 
1827. It lias little claim to attention as a portrait of the 
dramatist, although its artistic merit Ls high. A third 
‘ Shakespearean ’ miniature of popular fame (called the 
‘ Auriol ’ portrait, after a former owmer, Charles Auriol) 
has no better claim to authenticity; it formerly belonged 
to Mr. Lumsden Propert and is now in America. 

A bust, said to be of Shakespeare, was discovered in 
1848 brickcd up in a wall in Spode and Copeland’s china 
' Spiclmann, Portraiis of Shakejfpeare,^it. 27. 
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time of tite diacoveiy, in ooone of demolition bjr otdmr of 
^ tile OoUese of Surgeons, who had acquired the 
CMokClab land for the purpose of extending their ad}Ooent 
museum. The warehouse stood on the 8ite<^ 
the old Duke's Theatre, which was origitfally designed as 
a tennis court, and was first converted into a playhouse 
by Sir William D'Avenant in 1660. The theatre was re¬ 
constructed in 1695, and rebuilt in 1714. After 1756 the 
building was turned to other than theatrical uses. The 
Shakespearean bust was acquired of the College of Surgeons 
in 1849 by the surgeon William Clift, from whom it passed 
to Clift’s son-in-law, Richard (afterguards Sir Richard) 
Owen, the naturalist. Owen, who strongly argued for the 
authenticity of the bust, sold it to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, who presented it in 1855 to the Garrick Club, after 
having two copies made in plaster. One of these copies is 
now in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery at Stratford, 
and from it an engraving has been made for reproduction 
in this volume. The bust, a delicate piece of work, is 
modelled in red terra-cotta, which has been painted black. 
But the assumption that it originally adorned the proscenium 
of Sir William D’Avenant’s old Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's 
Tnn Fields will not bear close scrutiny. The design is 
probably a very free interpretation of the Cliandos portrait, 
and the artistic style scarcely justifies the assignment of 
tile sculpture to a date anterior to the eighteenth century. 
There is a likelihood that it is the work of Louis Fran 9 oi 8 
Roubiliac, the French sculptor, who settled in London 
in 1730. Garrick commissioned Roubiliac in 1758 to 
execute a statue of Shakespeare which is now in the British 
Museum. Affinities between the head in Roubiliac's statue 
and the Garrick Club bust give substance to this suggestion.^ 
The Kesselstadt death-mask was discovered by Dr. 
Ludwig Becker, librarian at the ducal palace at Darm¬ 
stadt, in a rag-shop at Mainz in 1849.^ The features 


* Spelmano, PoriraiU of Shake^tunref p. 22. 
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reBemble those ot an alleged portrait of Shake^fieaie (dated 
1637) which Dr. Becker purchased in 1847. This picture 
had long been in the possession of the family of Count 
. Francis von Kesselstadt of Bfamz, who died 
death- in 1843. Dr. Becker brought the mask and 
the picture to England in 1849, and Richard 
Owen supported the theory that it was taken from 
Shakespeare’s face after death and was the foundation of 
the bust in Stratford Church. There are some specious 
similarities between its features and those of the Garrick 
Club bust; but the theory which identifies the mask with 
Shakespeare acquires most of its plausibility from the 
accidental circumstance that it and the bust came to 
light, and were first submitted to Shakespearean students 
for examination, in the same year. The mask was for a 
long time in Dr. Becker’s private apartments at the ducal 
palace, Darmstadt. ^ The features are singularly attractive; 
but there is no evidence which would identify them with 
Shakespeare.^ 

^ The mask is now the property of Frau Oberst Beoker, the du- 
ooverer’s danghter-in-law, 111 Hoidelbergerstrasse, Darmstadt. The 
most recent and zealous endeavour to prove the authenticity of the 
mask was made in Shakespeare ToUnmasket a fully illustrated volume 
by Paul Wislioenus (Darmstadt, 1910). 

* Mr. M. H. Spielmann has written on Shakespeare’s portraits more 
exhaustively than any other author. His entioal examination with 
photogravurt'S of the Droeshout engravmg, the Stratford bust, the 
ChandoB, Ely House and Janssen portraits, and the Gamck Club bust, is in 
Stratford Tovm Shakespeare, 1906-7, vol. x. He has summarily covered 
the uhole ground in the eleventh edition of the Encyelopcedta Britan- 
nica (1911), and ho has oontributed to the Connotsseur (July 1008— 
March 1913) a scries of twelve admirably full and detailed articles on 
alleged portraits of repute. His complete Shakespearean iconography 
is not yet published. Earlier works on Shakespeare's portraits are: 
James Boaden, Inquiry into various Pictures and Prints of Shake¬ 
speare, 1824: Abraham Wiveli, Inquiry into Shakespeare's Por¬ 
traits, 1827, mth engravings by B. and W. HoU; George Scharf, 
Principal Portraits of Shakespeare, 1864; J. Ham Friswell, Life-PortroiU 
of Shakespeare, 1864; William Page, Study of Shakespeare*s PortraUs, 
1876; Ingleby, Man and Book, 1877, pp. 84 soq.; J. Parker Ncoxis, 
Portraits of Shalepeare, Philadelphia, 1885, with numerous plates. 
In 188.*$ Mr. Walter Hogeis Furness issued, at Philadelphia, a volume of 
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A moniimfiiit, the expenses nf -wlikh were defirayed 
by pnblio sabsor^tion, was set up in the Poeto* Comer 
in Westminster Abbey in 1741. Pope and the 
of Burlington were among the promoters. 
Xhe design was by William Kent, and tile 
statue of Shakespeare was executed by Peter 
Soheemakers after the Ghandos portrait.^ Another 
statue was executed by Roubiliac for Garrick, who 
bequeathed it to the British Museum in 1779. A third 
statue, freely adapted from the works of Soheemakers 
and Roubiliac, was executed for Baron Albert Grant 
and was set up by him as a gift to the metropolis in 
Leicester Square, London, in 1879. A fourth statue (by 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward) was placed in 1882 in the Central Park, 
New York. In 1886 a fifth statue (by William Ordway 
Partridge) was placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. A sixth 
in bronze (by M. Paul Fournierwhich was erected in Paris 
in 1888 at the expense of an English resident, Mr. W. 
Knighton, stands at the point where the Avenue de Messine 
meets the Boulevard Haussmann. A seventh memorial in 
sculpture, by Lord Ronald Gower, the most elaborate and 
ambitious of all, stands in the garden of the Shakespeare 
Memorial buildings at Stratford, and was unveiled in 1888 : 
Shakespeare is seated on a high pedestal; below, at each 
side of the pedestal, stand figures of four of Shakespeare’s 
principal characters—Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Prince Hal, 
and Sir John Falstafi. In the public park at Weimar 
an eighth statue (by Herr Otto Lessing) w'as unveiled on 
April 23, 1904. A seated statue (by the Danish sculptor 
Luis Hasselriis) has been placed in the room in the castle 
of Kronborg where, according to an untrustworthy report, 
Shakespeare and other English actors performed before 
the Danish Court. A tenth monument, consisting of a 
bust of Shakespeare on a pedestal, in which are reliefs 
representing Juliet and other of his heroines, was unveiled 

composite portraits, combining the Drooshout engraving and the Strat¬ 
ford bust with the Chandos, Janssen, Felton, and Stratford portraits. 

^ Of. Gentleman'« Magazine, 1741, p 105. 
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in Verona on October 30, 1910. The Verona memorial 
stands near the so-called * tomb of Juliet *; a marble 
tablet was previously placed by the municipality of Verona 
on a thirteenth-century house in the Via Capello, which 
is said to have'been the home of the Capulets. On 
November 4, lftl2, a memcnrial monument in Southwark 
Cathedral (formerly St. Saviour’s Church) was unveiled 
by the present writer; within a deeply recessed arch 
let into the wall of the south nave lies a semi-recumbent 
figure of the dramatist carved in alabaster. The back¬ 
ground shows a view of sixteenth-century Southwark 
cut in low relief.^ 

At Stratford, the Birthplace, acquired by the public 
in 1847, is, with Anne Hathaway’s cottage (which was 
purchased by the Birthplace Trustees in 1892), 
Stratford a place of pilgrimage for visitors from all parts 
memorials, globe. The 45,480 persons who visited 

the Birthplace in 1913 represented over seventy nation¬ 
alities. The site of the demolished New Place, with 
Nash’s adjacent house and the gardens, is now also 
the property of the Birthplace Trustees, and is open to 
public inspection. Of a new memorial building on the 
river-bank at Stratford, consisting of a theatre, picture- 
gallery, and library, which was mainly erected through 
the munificence of Mr. Charles E. Flowei {d. 1892), of 

> Tho Southwark memorial, which was doTised by Dr. B. W. Leftwioh, 
is the work of Mr. Henry McCarthy, and the expenses were defrayed 
by public subscription. A bust of the poet surmounts tho monument 
erected in 1896 to Heminges and Condell in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Aldormanbury, where they lie buried. Numerous other statues or busts 
of tho poet figure in the fa^dos of public buildings, or form part of com¬ 
prehensive memorials not designed solely to honour the dramatist, tug, 
the Albert Memorial, in Kensmgton Gardens, I^ondon. Shakespearean 
portraits of modern and more or less fanciful design appear in the stained 
glass windows of many public institutions and churches, Stationers' 
Mail, London, St. Helen's. Bishopsgate, and Southwark OathedraL 
Through tho eighteenth century Shakespeare’s head was repeatedly 
stamped on tradesmen’s copper tokens and for nearly two oenturies his 
features have formed the favourite subject of distinguished medalliata. 
Cameos and gems with intaglio portraits of Shakespeare have been 
froquontlj’ carved within the last 160 years. 
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Stofttford* the foundation-stoiie wee leid on April 28, 1877. 
The theatre was opened exactly two years later, when 
* Much Ado about Nothing * was performed, with H^en 
Faucit (Lady Martin) as Beatrice and Barry Sullivan as 
Benedick. Festival performance of Sl?akepeare^s plays 
have since been given annually during April and May, 
while an additional season during the month of August 
was inaugurated in 1910. The Stratford festival per* 
formances have since 1887 been i*endered by Mr. F. B. 
Benson and his dramatic company, with the assistance 
from time to time of the leading actors and actresses 
of London. Mr. Benson lias produced on the Stratford 
stage all Shakespeare’s plays save two, viz. ‘ Titus 
Andronicus ’ and ‘ All’s Well.’ The library and picture- 
gallery of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford 
weie opened in 1881.^ A memorial Shakespeare library 
was opened at Birmingham on April 23, 1868, to com¬ 
memorate the Shakespeare tercentenary of 1864, and, 
after destruction by fire in 1879, was restored in 1882; 
it now possesses nearly ten thousand volumes relating 
to Shakespeare. 

^ A History of ihe Shakespeare MemoricU, 8lralford-on-Avont 1882; 
Illustrated Catalogue of Pictures in the Shakespeare Memorial^ 1896. 
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Only two of Shakespeare’s works—his narrative poems 
* Venus and Adonis ’ and ‘ Lucreoe *—were published with 

Early issues sanction and co-operation. These poems 
ofthenarra- were the first specimens of his work to appear 
live poems, print, and they passed in his lifetime through 

a greater number of editions than any of his plays. At 
his death in 1616 there had been printed six editions of 
’ Venus and Adonis * (1593 and 1594 in quarto, 1596, 1599* 
16(X), and 1602,^ all in small octavo), and five editions of 
‘ Lucrece ’ (1594 in quarto, 1598, 1600, 1607, and 1616, in 
small octavo). 

Within half a century of Shakespeare’s death two 
editions of ‘ Lucrece ’ were published, viz. in 1624 (‘ the 
sixth edition ’) and in 1655, when Shakespeare’s 
work appeared with a continuation by John 
of the Quarles (son of Francis Quarles the poet of the 
t Emblems ’) entitled ‘ The Banishment of 
Tarquin, or the Reward of Lust.’ ^ Of ‘ Venus ’ there 
were in the seventeenth century as many as seven post- 


* It has been erroneously asserted that more than one edition 
appeared in 1602, and that the thiee extant copies of this edition repre* 
sent as many different impressions. The three copies are identical 
at all points save that on the title-page of the British Museum copy 
a comma replaces a colon, which figures m the other tvio. That altera* 
tion was clearly made in the standing type before all the copies aere 
worked off. 

' Perfect copies contain a frontispieco engraved by William Foith- 
ornc; m the upper part is a small oval portrait of Shakespeare adapted 
from the Di oeshout engraving m the First Folio; below are full-length 
figures of Collatmus and Lucrece. 
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humous editions (in 1617, 1620, 1627, two in 1630, 1636, 
and 1675), making thirteen editions in eighty-two years.^ 
The two narrative poems were next reprinted in * Poems 
on Affairs of State * in 1707 and in collected editions of 
Shakespeare’s * Poems ’ in 1709, 1710, ^nd 1725. Malone 
in 1790 first admitted them to a critical Idition of Shake¬ 
speare’s works, and his example has since been generally 
followed. 


Three editions were issued of the piratical * Passionate 
Pilgrim,* fraudulently assigned to Shakespeare by the pub- 
lisher William Jaggard, although it contained 
Passionate only a few occasional poems by the drama- 
Pitgnm. edition appeared in 1699, and 

the third in 1612. No copy of the second edition survives.^ 
The only lifetime edition of the * Sonnets * was Thorpe’s 
venture of 1609, of which twelve copies now seem known.^ 
Thorpe’s edition of the ‘ Scumets ’ was first reprinted 
in the second volume of Bernard Lintot’s * Collections 


* Copies of the early editions of the narrative poems are now very 
rare. Of the first edition of Venus and Adonts the copy in the Malone 
collection of the Bodleian Library alone survives. Three coptes of 
the second edition (1594) are known; two of the third edition (1596); 
one only of the fourth edition (1599) in Mr. Christie Miller's library, 
Britwell Court, Maidenhead ; one only of the fifth edition (1600) in the 
Malone Collection of the Bodleian Library; and throe of the sixth 
edition (1602). Of the editions of 1017, 1620, and of the two editions 
of 1630 unique copies again in each case alone survive. That of 1620 
is in the Gapell collection at Trinity College, Cambridge; the others 
are in the Bodleian Library. Two copies survive of each of the editions 
of 1627 and 163^, and of. three extant copies of the edition of 1075 
two are in America, while the third which is in the Bodleian lacks the 
title-page. Extant copies of the early editions of Lucrece are somewhat 
more numerous. Ten copke of the first edition (1594) have been traced; 
one only of the 1598 edition (at Trinity College, Cambridge); two 
of the third edition (1600); two of the fourth edition (1607); four 
of the filth edition (1616); six of the sixth edition (1624); five of the 
seventh edition (1632) and some twelve of the eighth edition (1655), 

* See p. 267 supra. 

* See p. 159 supra. Sales of the volume at auction have been 
rare of late years. The last copy to be sold belonged to Sir Henry St. 
John MiJdmay, of Dogmersficld, Hants. It was in moderate condition 
and fetched 8002. at Sotheby’s on April 20, 1907. 

2 X 
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The 

Sonnets. 


of Poems by Sbakespeare ’ (1710) and for a second time 
in Steevens's ' Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare * (1766). 

Malone first critically edited Thorpe’s text in 
1780 in his * Supplement to the Edition of Shake- 
speare’if Plays, published in 1778,* vol. i. The 
' Sonnets * were (first introduced into a collective edition 
of Shakespeare’s works in 1790 when Malone incorporated 
them with the rest of the poems in his edition of that year. 
They reappeared in the * Variorum ’ edition of 1803 and 
in dil the leading editions that have appeared since.^ 

A so-called first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Poems ’ in 1640 (London, by T[homas}. Cotes for I[ohn]. 

Benson) consisted of the ‘ Sonnets,’ omitting 
‘ Poems ’ eight (xviii. xix. xliii. Ivi. Ixxv. Ixxvi. xcvi. 
oiiUo. cxxvi.) and adding the twenty poems 

(both Shakespearean and non-Shakespoarean) of * The 
Passionate Pil^im ’ and a number of miscellaneous non- 
Shakespearean pieces of varied authorship.^ A reduced 
and altered copy by William Marshall of the Droeshout en¬ 
graving of 1623 formed the frontispiece of the volume of 
1640. There were prefatory poems by Leonard Digges 
and John Warren, as well as an address ‘ to the reader * 
signed ‘ J. B.,’ the imtials of the publisher. There Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ poems ’ were described as ‘ serene, clear, and 
elegantly plain ; such gentle strains as shall re-create and 
not perplex your brain. No intricate or cloudy stuff to 


^ The first editions of Venua and Adonta, Lucreca, The Paaaionate 
PUgrtm, The Sonnets, with tho play of Perxdea, were reproduced in 
facsimile by tho Oxford University Press, in 1905, with introductions 
and full bibliographies by tho present writer. The 1609 edition of the 
Sonneia was facsuniled for tho first time in 1862. The chief original 
editions of the poems were included in the two complete series of fao* 
similes of Shakespeare’s works in quarto which are uotioed below, p. 5«>2. 

* The following entry appears m the Stationers' Company’s Register 
on November 4, 1639: ’ Entred [to John Benson] for his Gopie vnder 
the hands of doctor Wykos and Master ffetherston warden An Addtewn 
of some exceUent Poems to Shakespeares Poems by other gentlemen, 
taz^. UiB mutria dravme and her mind by Beniamin Johnson. An 
Epistle to Beniamin Johnson by Ffrancis Beaumont. His Mistris 
shade by R. Herrick. &c.... vj<^.' (Arber, iv. 461). 
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puzzle intellect. Such as will raise your admiration to 
his praise.’ A chief point of interest in the * Poems ’ of 
1640 is the fact that Thorpe’s,dedication to 'Mr. W. H.’ 
is omitted, and that the ' Sonnets * were printed there in a 
different order from that which was foUoVed in the volume 
of 1609. Thus the poem numbered Ixvil in the original 
edition opens the reissue, and what has been regarded as 
the crucial poem, beginning 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

which was in 1609 numbered czliv., takes the thirty>second 
place in 1640. In most cases a more or loss fanciful general 
title is placed in Benson’s edition at the heod of each 
sonnet, but in a few instances a single descriptive heading 
serves for short sequences of two or throe sonnets which 
are printed continuously without spacing. The non- 
Shakespearean poems drawn from ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ’ 
include the extracts (in the third edition of that miscellany) 
from Thomas He 3 rwood’s ‘ General History of Women ’; 
all are interspersed among the Sonnets and no hint is 
given that any of the volume’s contents lack claim to 
Shakespeare’s authorship. The * Poems ’ of 1640 concludes 
with three epitaphs on Shakespeare and with a short 
appendix entitled ‘ an addition of some excellent poems to 
those precedent by other Gentlemen.’ The volume is of 
great rarity.^ In 1710 it was reprinted in the supplementary 
volume to Nicholas Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
and again in 1725 in the supplementary volume to Pope’s 
edition. Othe' issues of Benson’s volume appeared in 
1750 and 1775. An exact reprint was issued in 1885. 

Of Shakespeare’s plays there were printed before his 
death in 1616 only sixteen pieces (all in quarto), or 

^ Perfect copies open with a set of five leaves with signatures in- 
dependent of the rest of the volume. These loaves supply the frontu< 
piece, title-page, and other preliminary matter. A second title-page 
precedes the ' poems ’ which fill the mam jiart of the book. A perfect 
copy of the volume, formerly belonging to Robert .Hoe of New York, 
was sold in New York on May 3,1911, for 32001., the highest price yet 
reached. 

2 n 2 
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iarto» of 
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in tbe 
poet's 
lifetime. 


eighteen pieces if we inolnde the * Contention ’ (1594 and 
1600), and ' The True Tragedy ’ (1595 and 1600), the first 
drafts respectively of the Second and the Third 
Parts of ‘ Henry VI.* These quartos, which sold 
at five;^ence or sixpence apiece, were publishers* 
venttires, and were undertaken without the 
co-operation of the author. The publication of 
separate plays was, as we have seen,^ deemed by thea¬ 
trical shareholders, and even by dramatists, injurious to 
their interests. In March 1599 the theatrical manager 
Philip Henslowe endeavoured to induce a publisher who 
had secured a playhouse copy of the comedy of * Patient 
Grissell,* by Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, to abandon 
the publication of it by offering him a bribe of 21, The 
publication was suspended till 1603.^ In 1608 the share¬ 
holders of the Whitefriars theatre imposed on 
disloyal actors who yielding to publishers* bribes 
caused plays to be put into print a penalty of 
401. and forfeiture of their places.’ Many times 
in subsequent years the Lord Chamberlain 
in behalf of the acting companies warned the Stationers' 
Company against ‘ procuring publishing and printing plays * 
* by means whereof not only they [the actors] themselves 
had much prejudice, but the books much corruption, to 
the injury and disgrace of the authors.’ ’ 

But in spite of the managers’ repeated protests, the 
publishers found ready opportunities of effecting their 
purpose. Occasionally a dramatist in self-defence against 
a threat of piracy sent a piece to press on his own account.’ 


The 

managers' 
objections 
to their 
issue. 


1 See p. 100 n. 1 supra. 

* Cf. Henslowe'a Diary, ed. Greg, i. 110. 

* Trana. New Shakap. Soc. (1887--92), p. 271. 

* Cf. Malone's Variorum Shakespeare, iu. 160 soq.; Malone Soo. 
CoUeetions, 1011, vol. i. pp. 364 soq. 

* In 1604 John Maraton himself sent to press his play called The 
Makonieni in order to protect himself against a threatened piracy. 
He bitterly complained that 'scenes invented merely to be spoken 
should be inforcively published to be read.’ 
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But there is no evidence that Shi&espeare assamed any 
personal responsibility for the printing of any of his dramas, 
or that any play in his own handwriting reached the press. 
Over the means of access to plays which were usually open 
to publisheTS the author exerted no control. As a rule, the 
The source P'^^lisher seems to have bouglA of an actor one 
of the ^ of the copies of the play which it was necessary 
for the manager to provide for the company. 
Such copies were usually made from the author’s autograph 
after the manager, who habitually abbreviated the text and 
expanded the stage directions, had completed his revision. 
The divergences from the author’s draft varied with the 
character and length of the piece and the mood of the 
manager. The managerial pencil ordinarily loft some severe 
scars. In the case of at least four of Shakespeare’s pieces— 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Henry V,’ the * Merry Wives ’ and 
‘ Pericles ’—the earliest printed version lacked even the 
slender authority of a theatrical transcript; the printers 
depended on crude shorthand reports taken down from 
the lips of the actors during the performances.^ A second 
issue of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ presented a more or less 
satisfactory theatrical copy of tlio tragedy, but no attempt 
was made in Shakespeare’s lifetime to meet the manifold 
defects of the quartos of * Henry V,’ the ‘ Merry Wives,’ 
or ‘ Pericles.’ Thus the textual authority of the life-time 
quartos is variable. Yet despite the lack of efficient pro¬ 
tection the authentic text at times escaped material 
injuiy. Most of the volumes are of immense value for 
the Shakespearean student. The theatrical conventions 
of the day not only withheld Shakespeare’s autograplis 
from the printing press but condemned them to early 
destruction. The Quartos, whatever their blemishes, 
present Shakespeare’s handiwork in the earliest shape 
in which it was made accessible to readers of his own 


era. 


^ Seo p. 112 n. 3 supra. 
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The popularity of the quarto versions which were pub> 

lished in Shakespeare’s lifetime differed greatly. Two of 

The various piay8» published thus, reached five editions 

lifetime before 1616, viz. ‘ Richard III * (1697, 1698, 
editions. jgj2) ^ 

Henry IV ’ (1594, 1699, 1604, 1608, 1613). 


Three reached four editions, viz. ‘ Richard II * (1697, 
1698, 1608 supplying the deposition scene for the first 
time, 1615); ‘ Hamlet ’ (1603 imperfect, 1604,1606,1611); 
and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (1597 imperfect, 1599, two in 1609). 

Two reached three editions, viz, ‘ Titus ’ (1694,1600, and 
1611); and ‘ Pericles ’ (two in 1609, 1611, all imperfect). 

Two reached two editions, viz. ‘ Henry V ’ (1600and 1602, 
both imperfect); ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ (both in 1609). 

Seven achieved only one edition, viz. * Love’s Labour’s 
Lost * (1698); ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ (1600); 
‘ Merchant of Venice ’ (1600); ‘ The Second Part of Henry 
IV’ (1600); ‘Much Ado’ (1600); ‘Merry Wives’ (1602 
imperfect), and ‘Le.ar’ (1608). 

Three years after Shakespeare’s death, in 1619, a 
somewhat substantial addition was made to these quarto 
editions. In that year there was issued a 
quwtlSicd”' second edition of ‘ Merry Wives ’ (again imper- 
of feet) and a fourth edition of ‘ Pericles,’ as 
well as a reissue of the pseudo-Shakespearean 
piece ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy ’ and a new edition of 
the two parts of ‘ The Whole Contention between the two 
Famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke,’ where the original 
drafts of the Second and Third Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ 
respectively were brought together in a single volume 
and were described for the first time as ‘ written 
by William Shakespeare, Gent.* The name of Arthur 
Johnson, the original publisher of the ‘ Merry Wives,* re¬ 
appeared in the imprint of the 1619 reissue. The title-pages 
of the three other volumes describe them as ‘ printed for 
T. P.,’ i.e, Thomas Pavier, a publisher whose principles were 
far more questionable than those of most of his fraternity. 

To the same year 1619 have also been assigned fresh 
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editions of four other Shakespearean quartos and one 
othtf pseudo-Shakespearean quarto, all of which hear on 
The five title-pages earlier dates. The volumes 

suspected in question are * A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
quartos. ljy James Roberts,M600 ’), ‘ Merchant 

of Venice ’ (‘ printed by J. Roberts, 1 Ao ’), ‘ Henry V * 
(‘ printed for T. P., 1608 ’), and ‘ licar ’ (‘ printed for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608 ’), as well as the pseudo-Shake- 
spearean ‘ Sir John Oldcastle ’ ^ (‘ printed for T. P., 1600 ’). 
In the case of these five quartos the dates in the imprints 
are believed to be deceptive, and, save in the cases of 
* Henry V * and ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ the publishers or 
printers are held to be falsely named. 

The five volumes were, it is alleged, first printed and 
published in 1619 at the press in the Barbican of William 
The charge James Roberta’s successor, in collusion 

against * with the Stationer Thomas Pavier. In each 
Pavier. Jaggard and Pavier are charged with 

antedating the pubhcation. The five suspected quartos 
have been met bound up in a single volume of seventeenth- 
century date along with the four Shakespearean or pseudo- 
Shakespearean quartos which were admittedly produced 
in 1619. It is suggested that Pavier planned in that year 
a first partial issue of Shakespeare’s collective work, 
in which he intended to include all the nine quartos. 
But the resort to fraudulent imprints in the case of five 
plays shews that he did not persist in that design.* 


^ The suspected repriqt improves on the original by nowdy inserting 
on the title>page the words ' written by William Shakmpearo.* 

' Very strong technical evidence has been adduced against Pavier 
from the watermarks of the paper of the nine quartos. Eight of the 
suspected quartos bear too on the title-page the same engraved devioe, 
a oamation, with the Welsh motto ‘ Hob Hdim, hob J>diou ’ (Without 
God, without all). The suspected quarto of A Mtdavmmer Ntg1U'$ 
Dream bears a different device, consisting of a half eagle and key, 
the arms of the city of Geneva, with the motto ' Post tenebros lux.* 
Both devices wore of old standing in the trade, and the blocks seem to 
have oome into the possession of the printer, William Jaggard. No 
intelligible motive has been assigned to Pavier, a;ihrt from general per¬ 
versity. The textual superiority to its predecessor of the suspected 
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Only one of Shakespeare’s plays which were hitherto 
unpublished appeared in quarto within a few years of 
his death. * Othello ’ was first printed in 1622. 
same year there were issued sixth 
‘*othrff » edition^ of both ‘ Richard III * and * The 
First WPart of Henry IV,* ^ while Shakespeare’s 
name appeared for the first time on a third edition of 
the old play of ‘ King John ’ in which he had no hand. 

The original quartos are all to be reckoned among 
bibliographical rarities. Of many of them less than a 

The scarcity survive, and of some issues only one, two, 

of the or three copies. A single copy alone seems 
quartos. extant of the first (1594) quarto of ‘ Titus Andro* 
nicus ’ (now in the collection of Mr. Folger, of New York). 
Two copies survive of the 1697 quarto of ‘ Richard II,’ 
of the ihst (1603) quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ (both imperfect), of 


re-iasue of Th* Merchant of Venice conflicts with an accusation of whole¬ 
sale piracy, which presumes the plagiarism of a pre-existing edition. 
Mr. W, W. Greg, in the Library for 1908, pp. 11^131, 381-409, first 
questioned the authenticity of the imprints of the nine quartos in ques¬ 
tion. His conclusions arc accepted by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, in his 
Shakespeare's Folios and Quartos, 1900, pp. 81 seq. 

^ The publication of the first collected edition of Shakespeare's work 
in the First Folio of 1623 did not bring to an end the practice of pub¬ 
lishing separate plays in quarto; but the value and interest of such 
volumes fell quickly, in view of the higher authoiity which was claimed 
for the Folio text. Some of the more interesting quarto re-issues of 
post-Folio years wore Richard 111 (1629), Pericles, Othello, and Merry 
Wives (1630), Love's Labour’s Lost and The Taming of the Shrew (1631), 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and The Merchant of Venice (1637). Later 
in the seventeenth century publishers often reissued in quarto, from 
the text of the Third or Fourth Folios, the tragedies of Hamlet, Julius 
Ccesar and Othello. These volumes are known to bibliographers as 
'The Flayers’ Quartos.' They include four editions of Hamlet (1676, 
1683, 1695 and 1703), five editions of Julius Ccesar (the first dated 
1684 and the latest 1691), and five editions of Othello (1681, 1687, 
1695, 1701, and 1705): see Library, April 1913, pp. 122 seq. Litho¬ 
graphed facsimiles of the quartos published before 1623, with some 
of the quarto editions of the poems (forty-eight volumes m all), were 
prepared by Mr. £. W. Ashbec, and issued to subscribers by Halli- 
woll-Phillipps between 1862 and 1871. A cheaper set of quarto i^- 
aimiles, undertaken by Mr. W. Griggs, under the supervision of Dr. F. J. 
Fumivall, appeared in forty-thr^ volumes between 1880 and 1889. 
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the 1S04 quarto of * 1 Henry IV,’ wad of the 1605 quarto of 
* Hamlet.’ Three copies alone are known of the 1598 quarto 
of * The First Part of Henry IV ’ and of the second (1604) 
quarto of ’ Hamlet.’ ^ 

Many large collections of original quAitos were formed 
in the eighteenth century. The chief ofHhese are now 
The chief preserved in public libraries. To the British 
ooiiecttoas Museum the actor Garrick bequeathed his 
of quartos, collection in 1779; to the library of Trinity 
CJollege, Cambridge, Edward Capell gave his Shakespeare 
library also in 1779 *; and to the Bodleian Library Edmund 
Malone bequeathed his Shakespeare collection in 1812. 
The collections at the British Museum and the Bodleian 
acquired many supplementary quartos during the nine¬ 
teenth century. The best collection which remains in 
private hands was brought together by the actor, John 
Philip Kemble, and was acquired in 1821 by the Duke of 
Devonshire, who subsequently made important additions to 
it. This collection remained in the possession of the 
Duke’s descendants till 1914, when the whole was sold to 
the American collector, Mr. Archer Huntington. Another 
good collection of quartos was formed in the eighteenth 
century by Charles Jennens, the well-known virtuoso, of 
Gopsall House, Leicestershire. Gopsall House and its 
contents descended to Earl Howe, who sold Jennens’s 
Shakespearean collection in December 1907.* 

^ Much information on the relative scarcity of the quartos will be 
found in Justin Winsor's Btbhograpky of the Original Quartos and Folios 
of Shakespeare with particular reference to copies in America (Boston, 
1874-5). 

* Sm p. 681 n. 1 infra. 

* At the sale at Sotheby’s fourteen of tho Gopsall quartos were 
purchased privately en bloc, u’hile the remammg fourteen were disposed 
of publicly to various bidders. Perfect copies of Shakespeare quartos 
range in price, according to their rarity, from 3001. to 26001. In 1864, 
at the sale of George Daniel’s library, quarto copies of Love’s LcAour^s 
Lost and of Merry Wives (first edition) each fcached 3401. 10s. On 
April 23, 1904, the 1600 quarto of 2 Henry IV fetched at Sotheby’s 
10361., while the 1694 quarto of Titus (unique cojly found at Lund, 
Sweden) was_bought privately by Mr. Folger of New York in January, 
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In 1623 the first attempt was made to give the world 
a complete edition of Shake8peare*8 plays. It was a 
venture of an exceptional kind. Whatever 
may have been the intentions of Pavier and 
Jag^rd in 1619, there was only one previous 
collective publication of a contemporary dramatist’s works 
which was any way comparable with the Shakespearean 
project of 1623. In 1616 Ben Jonson, with the aid of the 
printer William Stansby, issued a folio volume entitled 
* The Workes of Beniamin Jonson,’ where nine of Jonson’s 
already published pieces were brought together.^ 

Two of Shakespeare’s intimate friends and fellow- 
actors, John Heminges and Henry Condell, both of whom 
Editors received Small bequests under his will, were 
printers' and nominally responsible for the design of 1623. 
publishers Heminges w'as the business manager of Shake¬ 
speare’s company, and had already given ample proof of 
his mercantile ability and enterprise. Condell was closely 
associated with Heminges in the organisation of the 
stage. But a small syndicate of printers and publisher 
undertook all pecuniary liability for the collective issue of 
Shakespeare’s work. Chief of the syndicate was William 


1905 for 20001 On June 1, 1907, a quarto of Th€ JFiVrf Part of the 
Contention (1.594)—the early draft of 2 Henry VI —fetched 19101. at 
Sotheby's; and on July 9, 1914, a quarto, from the Huth Library, 
of The True Chronide Htatory of King Letr and hie three Daughters 
(1605), the anonymous play a'hioh suggested Shakespeare’s tragody of 
iCtnp Lear, fetched at Sotheby’s the gigantic sum of 24701 It hardly 
needs adding that American competition is the cause of the recent 
inflation of pnoc. 

^ This folio has a frontispiece portrait by Vaughan. Each play 
has a separate titlo-pago. There was a ro-issue of the volume in 1640. 
Throe other of Jonson’s plays were meanwhile reprinted in folio in 1631, 
and those were re-issued with yet another three pieces and a fragment 
of a fourth as * The second volume ’ of Jenson's Workes, also in 1640 
There was only one other collective publication within the first half 
of the seventeenth century of the works of Elizabethan or Jacobean 
dramatists, and that avowedly followed the precedent of the Shakespeare 
First Folio. Thirty-four Comedies and Tragedies by Beaumont and 
Flotohor which had not previously been printed were issued in a folio 
volume by Humphrey Moseley in 1647. ^ p. 560 ». 
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Jaggard, printer since 1611 to the Oify of London, \riio in 
1594 began business solely as a bookseller in Fleet Street, 
east of the churchyard of St. Dunstan in the West. As the 
piratical publisher of * The Passionate Pilgrim * in 1599 he 
had acknowledged the commercial value^^ Shakespeare’s 
name. In 1608 he extended his operations %y acquiring an 
interest in a printing press. He then purchased a chief 
share in the ’pteea which James Roberts worked with much 
success in the Barbican. There Roberts had printed the 
first quarto edition of * The Merchant of Venice ’ in 1600 and 
the (second) quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ in 1604. Roberts, more- 
over, enjoyed for nearly twenty-one years the right to print 
' the players* bills ’ or programmes. That privilege he 
made over to Jaggard together with his other literary pro¬ 
perty in 1615. It is to the close personal relations with the 
playhouse managers into which tlie acquisition of the right 
of printing ‘ the players’ bills ’ brought Jaggard that tlie in¬ 
ception of tlie comprehensive scheme of the ‘ First Folio ’ 
may safely be attributed. Jaggard associated his son Isaac 
with the enterprise. They alone of the members of the syn¬ 
dicate were printers. Tlieir three partners were publishers 
or booksellers only. Two of those, William Aspley and John 
Smethwick, had already speculated in plays of Shakespeare. 
Aspley had published with another in 1600 the ‘ Second 
Part of Henry IV ’ and ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,* and 
in 1609 half of Thorpe’s impression of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sonnets.’ Smethwick, whose shop was in St. Dunstan’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street, near Jaggard’s first place of 
business, had purchase'd in 1607 Nicholas Ling’s rights 
in * Hamlet,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ and ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ and had published the 1609 quarto of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ and the 1611 quarto of ‘ Hamlet.’ Edward Blount, 
the fifth partner, was an interesting figure in the trade, and, 
unlike his companions, had a true taste in literature. He 
had been a friend and admirer of Christopher Marlowe, and 
had actively engaged in the posthumous publication of two 
of Marlowe’s poems. He had published that curious 
collection of mystical verse entitled ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ one 
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poem in which, * a poetical essay of the Fhosnix and the 
Turtle,* was signed * William Shakespeare.* ^ 

The First Folio was printed at the press in the Barbican 
which Jaggaid had acquired of Roberts. Upon Blount 

The license P^o^bly fell the chief labour of seeing the 
Nov. 8. worl through the press. It was in progress 
throughout 1623, and had so far advanced by 
November 8, 1623, that on that day Edward Blount and 
Isaac (son of William) Jaggard obtained formal license 
from the Stationers* Company to pubUsh sixteen of the 
twenty hitherto unprinted plays which it was intended to 
include. The pieces, whose approaching publication for 
the first time was thus announced, were of supreme literary 
interest. The titles ran: ‘ The Tempest,* ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen,’ * Measure for Measure,* ‘ Comedy of Errors,* 
* As You Like It,* ‘ All’s Well,* ‘ Twelfth Night,* * Winter’s 
Tale,* ‘The Third Part of Henry VI,’ ‘ Henry VIII,* ‘ Corio- 
lanus,* ‘ limon,’ ‘ Julius Cajsar,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and ' Cymbeline.* Four other hitherto un¬ 
printed dramas for which no license was sought figured 
in the volume, viz. ‘ King John,’ The First and Second 
Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ and ‘ 'J’he Taming of the Shrew *; 
but each of these plays was based by Shakespeare on a 
play of like title which had been published at an earlier 
date, and the absence of a license was doubtless due to 
some misconception on the part either of the Stationers* 
Company’s officers or of the editors of the volume as to the 
true relations subsisting between the old pieces and the 
new. The only play by Shakespeare that had been pre¬ 
viously published and was not included in the First Folio 
was * Pericles.* * 

Thirty-six pieces in all were thus brought together. 

^ See p. 270 soq. mpra, and a momoir of Blount by the present 
writer in Bibliographical p. 489 loq. 

* The present venter described, in greater detail than had been 
attempted before, the general characteristics of the First Folio in his 
Introduction to the facsimile published at Oxford in 1902. Some of 
his conclusions are questioned in Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s useful Shake- 
speare Quarto* and Fol»o«, 1909, uhich has been eJready cited. 
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Nine of the fourteen comedies^ five of the ten hietories, 
aad six of the twelve tragedies were issued for the first 
time and were rescued from urgent perU of oblivion. 
Whatever be the First Folio’s typographical and editorial 
imperfections^ it is the fountain-head W knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s complete achievement. ’ 

The plays were arranged under three headings: 
* Comedies/ * Histories/ and ‘Tragedies.* It is clear that 

The order volume was printed and made up in 

of the three separate sections. Each division was 
plays. independently paged, and the quires on which 
each was printed bear independent seiies of signatures. 
The arrangement of the plays in each division follows no 
consistent principle. The comedy section begins with * The 
Tempest/ one of the latest of Shakespeare’s compositions, 
and ends with ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ The histories more 


justifiably begin with ‘ King John ’ and end with ‘ Henry 
Vm ’; here historic chronology is carefully observed. 
The tragedies begin with * Troilus and Cressida ’ and end 
with ‘ Cymbeline.’ The order of the First Folio, despite 
its want of strict method, has been usually followed in 
subsequent collective editions. 

The volume consisted of nearly one thousand double¬ 
column pages and was sold at a pound a copy. The book 
was described on the title-page as published by Edward 
Blount and Isaac Jaggard, and in the colophon as ‘ printed 
at the charges of W. Jaggard, 1. Smithweeke, and W. 
Aspley,’ as well as of Blount. On the title-page was 
engraved the Oroeshout portrait, and on the fiy-leaf facing 
the title are printed ten lines signed ‘ B. 1.’ [t.e. Ben Jonson] 
attesting the lifelike accuracy of the portrait. The pre¬ 
liminary pages contain a dedication in prose, an address ‘ to 
the great variety of readers ’ (also in prose), a list of ‘ The 
names of the Principall Actors in all these Playes,’ and ‘ A 
Catalogue of the seuerall Cbmedies Histories and Tragedies 
contained in this Volume,* with four sets of commendatory 
verses signed respectively by Ben Jonson; Hugh Holland, 
Leonard Digges, and I. M., perhaps Jasper Mayne. 
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The dedication was addressed to two promin^t 
courtiers, the brothers William Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain (from 1615 
Iddr“^ to 1626), and Philip Herbert, Earl of Mont- 
gom^. Shakespeare’s Mends and fellow-actors 
John Hemingesland Henry Condell signed the dedicatory 
epistle *To the most noble and incomparable paire of 
brethren.’ The same signatures were appended to the 
succeeding address * to the great variety of readers.* In 
both compositions the two actors made pretension to a 
larger responsibility for the enterprise than they probably 
incurred, but their motives in solely identifying themselves 
with the venture were beyond reproach. They disclaimed 
(they wrote) * ambition either of selfe-profit or fame in 
undertaking the design,’ being solely moved by anxiety 
to ‘ keepe the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive as was our Shakespeare.’ ‘ It had bene a thing we 
confesse worthie to haue bene wished,’ they inform the 
reader, ‘that the author himselfe had lined to haue set 
forth and ouerseen his owne writings.’ 

The two dedicatory Addresses—to the patrons and to 
the readers—^wliich the actor-editors sign, contain phrases 
which crudely echo passages in the published 
writings of Shakespeare’s friend and fellow- 
dramatist, Ben Jonson. From such parallelisms 
has been deduced the theory that Ben Jonson 
helped the two actors to edit the volume and 
that his pen supplied the two preliminary documents in 
prose. But the ill-rounded sentences of the actors’ epistles 
lacked Jonson’s facility of style. His contribution to 
the First Folio may well be limited to the lines facing 
the portrait which he subscribed with his initials, and the 
poetic eulogy which he signed with his full name. Shake¬ 
speare’s colleagues, Heminges and Condell, had acted in 
Jonson’s plays, and may well have gathered from his 
writings hints for their unpractised pens. But it is more 
probable that they delegated much of their editorial duty 


Their 
alleged 
authorship 
by Bea 
Jonson. 
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to the pabli^er, Edward Blount, who was not unTersed 
in the dedicatory art.^ 

The title-page states that all the plays were printed 
* according to the true originall copies.* The dedicators 
wrote to the same effect. * Aa where (before) 
pro?SSns. abus’d with diuerse stcme, and surrep¬ 

titious copies, maimed and deformed by the 
frauds and stealthes of iniurious impostors that expos’d 
them : euen those are now offer’d to your view cur’d and 
perfect of their limbes, and all the rest absolute in their 
numbers as he concerned them.’ The writers of the Address 
further assert that * what [Shakespeare] thought he vttered 
witb that easinesse that wee haue scarce receiued from 
him a blot in his papers.’ Ben Jonson recorded a remark 
made to him by ‘ the players ’ to the same effect.* 

The precise source and value of the ‘ copy ’ which the 
actor-editors furnished to the printers of the First Folio 
are not easily determined. The actor-editors 
of the clearly meant to suggest that they had access 
to Shakespeare’s autographs undefaced by his 
own or any other revising pen. But such an assurance 
is in open conflict with theatrical practice and with the 
volume’s contents. In the case of tlie twenty plays w'hich 
had not previously been in print, recourse was alone possible 
to manuscript copies. But external and internal evidence 
renders it highly improbable that Shakespeare’s auto¬ 
graphs were at the printer’s disposal. Well-nigh all the 
])lay8 of the First Folio bear internal marks of traimcription 


^ George Steovons claimed the Address ‘ To the Groat Variety of 
Readers ’ for Ben Jonson, and cited m support of his contention many 
parallel passages from Jonson’s works. (See Malone's Varxorum 
aihakupeart^ vol. ii. pp. 663~C75.) Prof. W. Bmsmoro Briggs has on 
like doubtful grounds extended Jonson's claim to the dedication 
(cf. Tht Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 12, ]iH4, and Apiii 22, 191G), 
but Mr. Percy Simpson has questioned Prof. Briggs’s conclusions on 
grounds that deserve acceptance (cf. tlfid. Nov. IS, 1914, and May 20, 
1915). 

' See p. 97 supra. ‘ 
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and revision by the theatrical manager. In spite of tiieir 
heated disclaimer, the editors sought help too from the 
published Quartos. But most of the pieces were printed 
from hitherto unprinted copies which had been made for 
theatrical uses. yK)wing to the sudden destruction by fire of 
the Globe theaCre in 1613 there were special difficulties in 
bringing material for the volume together. When the like 
disaster befel the Fortune theatre in 1621, we learn specifi¬ 
cally that none of the theatrical manuscripts or prompt 
books escaped. Heminges, who was ‘ book-keeper ’ as well 
as general manager of the Globe, could only have replen¬ 
ished his theatrical library with copies of plays which were 
not at the date of the fire in his custody at the theatre. 
Two sources were happily available. Many transcripts 
were in the private possession of actors, and there were 
extant several * fair copies * which the author or actor had 
according to custom procured for presentation to friends 
and patrons.^ 

* Copies of plays were at times also preeerrod by the licenser of plays, 
who was in the habit of directing the ' book-keeper * of the theatre to 
supply him with ‘ a fair copy ’ of a play after he had examined and 
corrected the author's manuscript. * A fair copy' of Beaumont and 
Fleioher's Honest Man's Fortune (played in 1613) which was made 
for the licenser Sir Henry Herbert is in the Dyce Library at South 
Kensington ; a note in the licensor’s autogiaph states that the original 
manuscript was lust. Apart fiom pieces written by students for the 
Universities, all save some haif-a-dozen autographs of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean plays seem to have disappeared, and the contemporary 
scrivener's transcripts which survive are few. A good example of a 
private transcript made for a patron by a professional scribe is a draft 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humorous Lieuterutnl dated in 1625, which 
is preserved among the "Wynn MSS. at Peniartb. Fair copies of 
like calibre of six plays of William Percy, a minor dramatist, were 
imtil lately in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, and nine plays 
avowedly prepared for a patron by their author Cosmo Manucho belonged 
in the eighteenth century to the Marquis of Northampton. Of private 
transcripts which were acquired and preserved by contemporary actors, 
twi'o good specimens aro a copy of The TetitaUf an anonymous comedy 
in five acts, among the Dulwich College manuscripts. No. xx, and a 
copy of Middleton’s W*tch among Malone’s MSS. at the Bodleian. 
The actor Alleyn's manuscript copy of portions of Greene’s play of 
Orlando Funoso also at Dulwich (1. No. 138) presents many pomts of 
interest. The Egorton MS. 1904 contains r.s many as fifteen transcripts 
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There are marked inequalitiee in the teztoal value of 
the thirty-eiz plays of the First Folio. The twenty newly 
pnbli^ed pieces vary greatly in aulhoniaoity. 
Textual * The Tempest,* * The Two Gentlemen of 

Se'neSriy Verona,* ‘Twelifth Night,* Winter’s Tale,’ 

' Julius CsBsar,* and ‘ Anton^ and Cleopatra ’ 
adhere, it would seem, very closely to the 
form in which they came from the author’s pen. ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ As You 
Like It,* the three parts of ‘ Henry VI,’ ‘ King John,* and 
‘ Henry VIII ’ follow fairly accurate transcripts. But the 
remaining six pieces, ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ Cymbeline,* and 
‘ Timon of Athens,’ are very corrupt versions and abound 
in copyists’ incoherences. 

With regard to the sixteen plays of which printed Quartos 
were available, the editors of the First Folio ignored eight 
The ei ht preceding editions. Of ‘ Richard III,’ 

aegiecfed ‘ Merry Wives,’ ‘ Henry V,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Lear,’ 
Quartos. , 2 Henry IV,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and * Troilus and 
Cressida,’ all of which wore in print, manuscript versions 
were alone laid under contribution by the Folio. The 
Quartos of ‘ Richard III,’ ‘ Merry Wives,’ and ‘ Henry V ’ 
lacked authentic value, and the Folio editors did 
good service in superseding them. Elsewhere their 
neglect of the Quartos reflects on their critical acumen. 


of plays nearly all of which seem to answer the desoription of private 
trantKjripts made •.'■iiher for aotors or for their friondti or patrons. The 
publisher, Humplircy Moseley, when he collootod in a folio volume the un¬ 
printed plays of Beaumont and Fletcher in 1047, informed his readers 
that he ‘ had the originalls from such as received them from the Authors 
themselves,’ that ‘ when private friends desir'd a copy, they [i.e. the 
Aotors] then (and justly too) transcribed what they Aotiid,’ and that 
‘ 'twere vain to mention the charguablcniHis of this work [i.e. the oost of 
gathering the scattered plays for collective publication], for those who 
own’d the Manuscripts too well know their value to make a cheap esti¬ 
mate of any of these Pieces.’ Moseley brought the ' copy ’ together after 
the theatres wore closed and thoir libraries dispersed, but his references 
to the distribution of dramatic manuscripts and the manner of ool- 
leoting them presume practices of old standing See p. 554 n. 
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In the case of * Lear * and " Troilns and Oessida/ several 
passages of value which figure in the Quartos are omitted 
by the Folio, and the Folio additions need supplementing 
before the texts can be reckoned complete. Similar relations 
subsist between ^ text of the Second Quarto of * Hamlet * 
and the independent Folio version of the play. On the 
other hand, the new Folio text of ‘ Othello * improves on the 
Quarto text. The Folio text of ‘ The Second Part of Henry 
IV * supplies important passages absent from the Quarto ; 
yet it is inferior to its predecessor in general accuracy. 

Of the remaining eight Quartos substantial use was 
made by the Folio editors, in spite of the comprehensive 
The eight which they cast on all pre-existing editions, 

reprinted At times the editors made additions chiefly 
Quartos gtage directions to such Quarto 

texts as they employed. If the Quarto existed in more 
than one edition, the Folio editors usually accepted the 
guidance of a late issue, however its textual value compared 
with its predecessor. Tlie only Quarto of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
lx)8t ’—that of 1598—was reproduced literally, but without 
scrupulous care. ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ followed 
rather more carefully the text of Pavier’s (second) Quarto, 
which is said to have been falsely dated 1600. The Folio 
version of ‘ Richard II ’ follows the late (fourth) Quarto of 
1615, which is for the most part less trustworthy than the 
first Quarto of 1597—in spite of the temporary suppression 
there of great part of the deposition scene first supplied 
in the third Quarto of 1608. * Romeo and Juliet ’ is taken 
from the third Quarto of 1609, and tliough the punctuation 
is improved and the stage directions expanded, the Folio 
text shows some typographical degeneracy. The First Folio 
prints the 1611 (the third) Quarto of * Titus Andronicus ’ 
with new stage directions, some textual alterations and 
some additions including one necessary scene (act in. sc. 2). 
‘ The First Part of Henry IV ’ is printed from the fifth 
Quarto of 1613 with a good many corrections. ‘The 
Merchant of Venice ’ is faithful to the 1600 or the earlier 
of two Quarto issues, and ‘ Much Ado ’ is loyal to the only 
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Quarto, of 1600; in both cases new stage directions are 
added. 

As a q>ecimen of typography the First Folio is not to be 
commended. There are a great many coj^mporaiy folios 
of lazier bulk far more neatlj and correctly 
graph?*** printed. It looks as though Jaggard*s printing 
office were undermanned. Proofs that the 
book was printed off without adequate supervision could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. Passages in foreign 
langu^es are rarely intelligible, and testify with singular 
completeness to the proofreader’s inefficiency. Apart from 
misprints in the text, errors in pagination and in the 
signatui*es recur with embarrassing frequency. Many 
headlines are irregular. Capital letters irresponsibly distin> 
guish words within the sentence, and although italic type 
is more methodically employed, the implicit rules are often 
disobeyed. The system of punctuation which was adopted 
by Jacobean printers of plays differed from ou»’ own ; it 
would seem to have followed rhythmical rather than logical 
principles; commas, semicolons, colons, brackets and 
h 3 q)hens indicated the pauses which tlie rhythm required. 
But the punctuation of the First Folio often ignored all 
just methods.^ The sheets seem to have been worked off 
very slowly, and corrections, as was common, w'ere made 
whUe the press was working, so that the copies struck off 
later differ occasionally from the earlier copies. 

An irregularity which is common to all copies is that 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,* though in the body of the book 
it opens the section of tragedies, is not mentioned at 
all in the table of contents, and the play is unpaged 
except on its second and third pages, which bear the 
numbers 79 and 80.^ Several copies are distinguished 

* To Mr. Percy Simpson is duo tlio credit of determining in his 
Shakespearian Puneluatton (1911) the true principles of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean punctuation. 

‘ (3f. p. 369 supra. Full descriptions of this and dther iiregularities 
of the First Folio are given in the present author’s Introduction to the 
Oxford faoaimile of the First Foho, 1902. 


2 o 2 
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by more interesting irregalaritieB, in some cases unique. 

Copies in the Public Library in New York and the 

Barton collection in the Boston Public Ubraiy, 

^i^ar jyjg copy sold in 1897 to an Americim 

coUe^r by Bishop John Vertue, include a 

cancel duplicate of a leaf of * As You Like It * (sheet R 

of the Comedies),^ In Bishop Samuel Butler’s copy, now 

in the National Library at Paris, a proof leaf of * Hamlet ’ 

was bound up with the corrected leaf.^ 

The most interesting irregularity yet noticed appears 

in one of the two copies of the book which belonged to 

_ the late Baroness Burdett-Ooutts, and is now 

xnc 

SheidcMi the property of Mr. Burdett-Coutts. This copy, 
which is known as the Sheldon Folio, formed 
in the seventeenth century part of the library of the 
Sheldon family of Weston Manor in the parish rf Long 
Compton, Warwickshire, not very far from Stratford- 
on-Avon.® A subsequent owner Mas John Horne Tooke, 
the radical politician and philologist, who scattered about 
the margins of the volume many manuscript notes 
attesting an unqualified faith in the authenticity of the 
First Folio text.^ In the Sheldon Folio the opening page 

1 The copy in the Now York Public Library was bought by Lenoz 
the Amenoan collector at Sotheby's in 1855 for 1631. 16s. Ho inserted 
a title-page (inlaid and bearing the wilfully mutilated date 1622) from 
another copy, which had been described in the Vanorum Sftakeapeare of 
1821 (xxi. 449) as then in the possession of Messrs. J. and A. Arch, 
booksellers, of Comhill. 

* This is described in the Variorum Shakettpeare of 1821, zxi. 449-50. 

” The book would seem to have been acquired in 1628 by William 

Sheldon of M^eston (who was born there March 9, 1588-9, and died 
on April 9,1659). Its next owner was apparently William Sheldon’s son, 
Ralph Sheldon (who was born on Aug. 4,1623, and died without issue 
on June 24,1684), and from him the book passed to his oousm and heir, 
also Ralph Sheldon, who died on Dec. 20, 1720. A note in a contem¬ 
porary hand records that the copy was bought in 1628 for 31. 15s., 
a somewhat extravagant price. A further entry says that it cost three 
score pounds of silver, t.e. pounds Scot (== 60 shillings). The Sheldon 
family arms are on the sides of the volume. 

* Home Tooke, whose marginal, notes interpret difiScult words, oor- 
root nusprmts, or suggest^ncw readings, presented the volume in 1810 
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of ' TroUus and Cmida/ of which the recto or front is 
occupied by the prologue and the verso or back by tlie 
opening lines of the text of the play, is followed by a super¬ 
fluous leaf. On the recto or front of the unneoessaiy leaf ^ 
are printed the concluding lines of ‘ Rdmeo and Juliet ’ 
in place of the prologue to * Troilus and Cressida.* At the 
back or verso are the opening lines of * Troilus and Gressida * 
repeated from the preceding page. The presence of a 
different ornamental headpiece on each page proves that 
the two are taken from different settings of tlie type. 
At a later page in the Sheldon copy the concluding lines 
of * Romeo and Juliet ’ are duly reprinted at the close of 
the play, and on the verso or back of the leaf, which supplies 
them in their right place, is the opening passage, as in 
other copies, of ‘ Timon of Athens.’ These curious con¬ 
fusions attest that while the work was in course of composi¬ 
tion the printers or editors of the volume at one time 
intended to place ‘ Troilus and Gressida,’ with the prologue 
omitted, after * Romeo and Juliet.’ The last page of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is in all copies numbered 79, an obvious 
misprint for 77 ; the first leaf of * Troilus ’ is unpaged ; 
but the second and third pages of * Troilus ’ are numbered 
79 and 80. It was doubtless determined suddenly while 
the volume was in the press to transfer ‘ Troilus and 
Gressida ’ to the head of the tragedies from a place near the 

t(» his friend Sir Franoia Burdott. On Sir FranciH’s death in lH4i it 
passed to his only son, Sir Robert Burdf'tt, huso sistor, the lh( o Baroness 
Bardett-Coutts, inherited it on Sir Robert’s death in 1880. In his * Div- 
emons of Purloy ’ (ed. 1840, p. 338) Horne Tooko wrote thus of the First 
Folio which he studied in this copy: ‘ The First Folio, in my opinion, is 
the only edition worth regarding. And it is much to bo wished, that an 
edition of Shakespeare wero given Itieraitm according to the First Folio; 
which is now become so soaroe and dear, that few persons can obtain it. 
For, by the presumptuous licence of the dwarfish oommontators, who 
are for ever cutting lum down to thoir own sizo, wo nsquo the loss of 
Shakespeare’s genuine text; which that Folio assuredly contains; 
notwithstanding some few slight errors of the press, which might be 
noted, without altering.’ 

^ It has been mutilated by a former owner, and (ho signature of tho 
loaf is missing, but it was presumably G o 3. 
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end, bat the nambers on the opening pages which indicated 
its first position were clumsily retained, and to avoid the 
further extensive correction of the pagination that was 
required by the play’s change of position, its remaining 
pages were allo^^ to go forth unnumbered.^ 

Yet anotherMsopy of the First Folio presents unique 
features of a different kind of interest. Mr. Coningsby Sib- 
thorp of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, possesses 
a copy which has been in the library of his 
family for more than a century, and is beyond 
doubt one of the very earliest that came from 
the press of the printer William Jaggard. The 
title-page, which bears Shakespeare’s portrait, shows the 
plate in an early state, and the engraving is printed with 
unusual firmness and clearness. Although the copy is not 
at all points perfect and several leaves have been supplied 
in facsimile, it is a taller copy than any other, being 
13| inches high, and thus nearly half an inch superior 
in stature to that of any other known copy. The binding, 
rough calf, is partly original; and on the title-page is a 
manuscript inscription, in contemporary handwriting of 
indisputable authenticity, attesting that the copy was a 
gift to an intimate friend by the printer Jaggard. The 
inscription reads thus; 

The fragment of the original binding is stamped with an 
heraldic device, in which a muzzled bear holds a banner in 
its left paw and in its right a squire’s helmet. There is a 
crest of a bear’s head above, and beneath is a scroll with 
the motto ' Augusta Vincenti ’ (t.e. ‘ proud things to the 

^ The copy of the First Foho which belonged to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgen, of New York, contains a like irregularity. See the present 
writer's Ctnmu oj Extant Coptu of the Firtt Folto, a supplement to the 
Facsimile Bepruduotion (Oxford 19U2). 


Jaggard's 
presenta¬ 
tion copy 
of the 
First 
Foho 
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conqueror *). This motto proves to be a pun on the name 
of the owner of the heraldic badge—Augustine Vincent, 
a highly respected official of the College of Arms, who is 
known from independent sources to have been, at the date 
of the publication, in intimate relationa with the printer 
of the First Folio.^ It is therefore clear that it was to 
Augustine Vincent that Jaggard presented as a free gift one 
of the first copies of this great volume which came from his 
press. The inscription on the title-page is in Vincent’s 
handwriting. 

^ Shortly before this great Shakeepearean enterpriee was undertaken, 
Vincent the Herald and Jaggard the printer had b^n jointly the object 
of a violent and slanderous attaok by a perverse-tompered personage 
named Ralph Brooke. This Brooke was one of Vincent’s colleagues at 
the College of Anns. He could never forgive the bestowal, some years 
earlier, of an office superior to his own on an outsider, a stranger to the 
College, William Camden, the distinguished writer on history and 
arohsBology. From that time forth ho made it the business of his life 
to attack in print Camden and his friends, of whom Vincent was one. 
He raised objection to the grant of arms to Shakespeare, for which 
Camden would seem to have boon mainly responsible (see p. 284 supra). 
His next step was to compile and publish a Catalogue, of the Nobility, 
a sort of controversial Peerage, in which he claimed, with abusive 
vigour, to expose Camden and his friends' ignorance of the genealogies 
ol the great families of England. Brooke’s book was printed in 1619 
by Jaggard. The Camden faction discovered in it abundance of dis¬ 
creditable errors. The errors wore due, Brooke replied, in a corrected 
edition of 1622, to the incompetence of his printer Jaggard. Then 
Augustine Vincent, Camden's friend, the first owner of the Sibthorp 
copy of the First Folio, sot himself to prove Brooke’s pretentious incom¬ 
petence and malignity. Jaggard, who resented Brooke’s aspersions on 
his professional skill in typography, not only printed and published 
Vincent's DiMovery of Brooke's Errors, as Vmcoiit entitled his reply, 
but inserted in Vincent’s volume a personal vindication of his printing- 
office from Brooke’s strictures. Vincent's denunciation of Brooke, to 
which Jaggard oontnbuted his caustic preface, was published in 1622, 
and g^ve Brooke his quietus. Incidentally, Jaggard and his ally Vincent 
avenged Brooke’s criticism of the great dramatist’s right to the arms 
that the Heralds’ College, at the instance of Vincent’s friend Camden, 
had granted him long before. It was appropriate that Jaggard when 
he next year engaged in the great enterpnao of the Shakespeare First 
Foho should present his fnend and follow-victor in the recent strife 
with an early copy of the volume. (See art. by present writer in 
CornktU Magazine, Apiil 1899.) 
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A copy of the Folio delivered in sheets by the Stationers* 
Company late in 1623 to the librarian of the Bodleian, 
Oxford, was sent for binding to an Oxford 
Turbatt binder on February 17,1623-4, and, being duly 
retun^ to the library, was chained to the 
shelves. The volume was sold by the curators of the 
Bodleian as a duplicate on purchasing a copy of the Third 
Folio in 1664 ; but it was in 1906 re-purchased for the 
Bodleian from Mr. W. G. Turbutt of Ogsdon Hall, Derby¬ 
shire, an ancestor of whom seems to have acquired it soon 
after it left the Bodleian Library. The portrait is from the 
plate in its second state.^ 

The First Folio is intrinsically the most valuable volume 
in the whole range of English literature, and extrinsically 
is only exceeded in value by some half-dozen 
number ^<5 volumes of far earlier date and of exceptional 
extant typographical interest. The original edition 
probably numbered 500 copies. Of these more 
than one hundred and eighty are now traceable, one-third 
of them being in America.* Several of the extant copies 
are very defective, and most have undergone extensive 
reparation. Only fourteen are in a quite perfect state, that 
is, with the portrait prtnfed {ruA. iniaid) on the title-page, and 
the flyleaf facing it, with all the pages succeeding it, intact 
and uninjured. (The flyleaf contains Ben Jonson’s verses 
attesting the truthfulness of the portrait.) Excellent 
copies which remain in Great Britain in this enviable state 
are in the Grenville Library at the British Museum, and in 
the libraries of the Earl of Crawford and Mr. W. A. Burdett- 

^ Th* Original Bodleian Copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
by F. Madan, 0. K. M. Turbutt, and S. (libson, Oxford, 1005, fol. 
A second copy of the First Folio in the Bodleian is in the Malone ooUeo* 
tion and has been in the library since 1821. 

* One hundred and sixty copies in various conditions were described 
by mo in the Census of Extant Copies appended to the Oxford Facsimile 
of the First Folio (1^2), and fourteen additional copies in Notes and 
AddUians to the Census, 1906. Six further copies have since come 
under my notice. Of fourteen first-rate copies which wore in England 
m 1902, five have since been sold to Amonoan collectors. 
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Coutte. Two other copies of equal merit, which were 
formerly the property of A. H. Huth and the Duke of 
Deironshire respectively, have recently passed to America. 
The Huth copy was presented to Yale University by Mr. 
A. W. Cochran in 1911. The Duke’s fam(aiu copy b^me 
the property of Mr. Archer Huntington of New York in 
1914. A good but somewhat inferior copy, formerly the 
property of Frederick Locker^Lampson of Rowfant, was 
bequeathed in 1913 to Harvard University by Harry 
Elkins Widener of Philadelphia. Several good copies of 
the volume have lately been acquired by Mr. H. C. Folger 
of New York. 

On the continent of Europe three copies of the First 
Folio are known. One is in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
and another in the Library of Padua University, 
but both of these are imperfect; the third copy, 
which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 
is perfect save that the preliminary verses and title-page 
are mounted.^ 


The ‘ Daniel ’ copy which belonged to the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and is on the whole the finest and cleanest 
extant, measures 13^ inches by and was 
vSue"of^ purchased by the Baroness for 716/. 2s. at 
First the gale of George Daniel’s library in 1804. 
This comparatively small sum was long the 
highest price paid for the book. A perfect copy, measuring 
12inches by 7J^, fetched 840/. (4200 dollars) at the 
sale of Mr. Brayf-on Ives’s library in New York, in March 
1891. A copy, measuring 13| inches by 8|, was privately 
purchased for more than 1000/. by the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, in June 1899, of Mr. C. J. Toovey, 
bookseller, of Piccadilly, London. A copy measuring 
12| inches by 8§, which had long been in Belgium, was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Bernard Buchanan Maegeorge, of Glasgow, 


^ The Pans copy was bought at the sale of Samuel Butler, Bishop of 
Lichfield, in 1840, together with copies of the other throe Folios; the 
First Folio sold for 1875 francs (75/.) and each of the others for 500 francs 
(20/.) (M. JuMSorand in Athenceum, August 8, 1008.) 
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for 17002., at a London sale. July 11,1899, and was in June 
1905 sold, with copies of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Folios, to Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, U.S.A 4 , 
for an aggregate sum of 10,0002. On March 23, 1907, 
the copy of thw First Folio formerly in the library of the 
late Fi^erick^Locker-Lampson, of Rowfant, and now at 
Harvard, fetched at Sotheby’s 36002.; this is the largest 
sum yet realised at public auction.^ 

The Second Folio edition was printed in 1632 by Thomas 
Cotes for a syndicate of five stationers, John Smethwick, 
William Aspley, Richard Hawkins, Richard 
Second Meighen and Robert Allot, each of whose 
names figures separately with their various 
addresses as publisher on different copies. Copies supply¬ 
ing Meighen’s name as publisher are very rare. To Allot, 
whose name is most often met with on the title-page, 
Blount had transferred, on November 16, 1630, his rights 
in the sixteen plays which were first licensed for publication 
in 1623.® The Second Folio was reprinted from the First; 
a few corrections were made in the text, but most of the 
changes were arbitrary and needless, and prove the editor's 
incompetence.® Charles I's copy is at W'indsor, and 
Charles H’s at the British Museum. The * Perkins Folio,’ 
formerly in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, in which 
John Pa 3 me Collier introduced forged emendations, was 

^ A reprint of the First Folio unwarrantodly purporting to be exact 
was published m 1807-8; it boars the impnnt *£. and J. Wright. 
St. John’s Square [Clerkenwoll].’ The best type-reprint was issued in 
three parts by Lionel Booth in 1861, 1863, and 1864. A photo-xinoo- 
graphio reproduction, by Sir Henry James and Howard Staunton, 
appeared in sixteen parts (Feb. 1864-Oct. 1865}. A greatly reduced 
photographic facsimile followed m 1876, with a preface by Halbwell- 
FbiUipps. In 1902 the Oxford University Press issued a ooUotype 
facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire’s copy at Chatsworth, with intro¬ 
duction and a census of copies by the present writer, and 

Additions to the Cerunu followed m 1906. 

* Arber, Stationers' Registers^ ui. 242-3. 

* Malone examined, once for all, the textual alterations of the 
Second Folio in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare (1700). See 
Fnrionim Shakespeare, 1821, i. 208-26. 
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a copy of that of 1632.^ The highest price paid at public 
auction is 1350l.» which was reached at the sale in New 
York of Robert Hoe's library on May 3, 1911; the copy 
bore AUot's imprint. Mr. Maogeorge acquired for 5401. 
at the Earl of Orford's sale in 1895 t)^ copy formerly 
belonging to George Daniel; this passw to Mr. Perry, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, in 1905 with copies of the 
First, Third, and Fourth Folios for 10,0001. 

The Third Folio—mainly a reprint of the Second—was 
first published in 1663 by Philip Chetwynde, who reissued 
it next year with the addition of seven plays. 
Third six of which have no claim to admission amone 

* Shakespeare’s works.* ‘ Unto this impression,’ 
runs the title-page of 1664, ‘ is added seven Playes never 
before printed in folio, viz. : Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
The London Prodigal. The History of Thomas Ld. Crom¬ 
well. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. Tlie Tragedy of Locrine.’ 
Shakespeare’s partial responsibility for ' Pericles ’ justified 
a place among his works, but its six companions in the 
Third Folio were all spurious pieces which had boon at¬ 
tributed by unprincipled publishers to Shakespeare in his 
lifetime. Fewer copies of the Third Folio are reputed 
to be extant than of the Second or Fourth, owing 

A On January 31, 1852, Collier announced in the Athenamm, that 
this copy, which had been purchased by him for thirty shillings, and 
bore on the outer cover the words * Tho Perkin* hia Bookt' was anno* 
tated throughout by a former owner in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Shortly afterwards Collier published all the ' essential ’ manu¬ 
script readings in a volume entitled NoUa and Bmendatujna to the Playa 
of Shakeapeare. Next year he presented the folio to the Duke of 
Devonshire. A warm controversy followed, but in 1850 Mr. N. £. B. A. 
Hamilton, of the British Museum, in letters to the Timea of July 2 
and 16 pronounced the manuscript notes to be recent fabrications in a 
simulated seventeenth-century hand. 

* The 1663 impression has tho imprint ‘ Printed for Philip Chet¬ 
wynde * and that of 1664 * Printed for P. C.* The 1664 impression 
removes the portrait from the title-page, and prints it as a frontispiece 
on the leal facing the title, with Bon Jonson’s verses below. The Fourth 
Folio adopts the same procedure. 
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(according to George Steevens) to the destruotion of many 
unsold impressions in the Fire of London in 1666. On. 
June 1, 1907, a copy of the 1663 impression fetched at 
Sotheby's 15502., and on May 3, 1911, a copy of the 1664 
impression fctcl^^ at the sale in New York of Robert 
Hoe's library the large sum of 33002. 

The Fourth Folio, printed in 1685 ‘ for H. Herringman, 
E. Brewster, R. Chiswell, and R. Bentley,’ reprints the folio 
of 1664 without change except in the way of 
Fourth modernising the spelling, and of increasing the 
Folio number of initial capitals within the sentence.^ 

Two hundred and fifteen pounds is the highest price yet 
reached by the Fourth Folio at public auction. 

^ In the imprint of many oopies Chiswoll’B name is omitted. In a lew 
oopioB the imprint has the rare variant: * Printed for H. Herringman, 
and are to be sold by Joseph Knight and Francis Saunders, at the 
Anchor m the Lower Walk of the New Exchange.' 
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EDITORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Bbyden in his ' Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the last 
Age * (1672) ‘ expressed surprise at the reverence extended 
p lexities ^ Shakespeare in view of the fact that every 
ofSe early page in the accessible editions presented 
texts. some ‘solecism in speech or some notorious 
flaw in sense.’ Many of the defects which Drydcn 
imputed to tlie early texts were due to misapprehension 
either of the forms of Elizabethan or Jacobean speech or of 
the methods of Elizabethan or Jacobean typography. 
Yet later readers of the Folios or Quartos, who were better 
versed than Drydcn in literary archaeology, ecliood his 
complaint. It was natural that, as Shakespearean study 
deepened, efforts sliould be made to remove from the 
printed text the many perplexities which were due to the 
early printers’ spelling vagaries, their misreadings of the 
‘ copy,’ and their inability to reproduce intelligently any 
sentence in a foreign language. 

The work of textual purgation began very early in the 
eighteenth century and the Folio versions, which at the time 

Eighteenth widest circulation, chiefly engaged 

century editorial ingenuity. The eightecntli-century 
editors of the collected works endeavoured 
with varying degrees of success to free the text of the in¬ 
coherences of the Folios. Before long they acknowledged 

^ Dryden's ‘ Essay * was also entitled Defence •of the Epilogue to 
the eeeond part of the Congueet of Oranada ; see Dryden’i Eeeaye, ed. 
Kor, 1 . 165. 

oil 
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a more or less binding obligation to restore, where good 
taste or good sense required it, the readings of the n^lected 
Quartos. Since 1685, when the Fourth FoUo appeared, 
some two hundred independent editions of the collected 
works have beezf published in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and many thousand editions of separate plays. The vast 
figures bear witness to the amount of energy and ingenuity 
which the textual emendation and elucidation of Shake¬ 
speare have engaged. The varied labours of the eighteenth- 
century editors were in due time co-ordinated and win¬ 
nowed by their successors of the nineteenth century. 
In the result Shakespeare’s work has been made intelligible 
to successive generations of general readers untrained 
in criticism, and the universal significance of his message 
has suffered little from textual imperfections and diffi¬ 
cultly. 

A sound critical method was not reached rapidly.^ 
Nicholas Bowo, a popular dramatist of Queen Anne’s reign, 

Nicholas laureate to George I, made the first 

Rowe, attempt to edit the work of Shakespeare. He 
1674 -produced an edition of his plays in six octavo 
volumy in 1709, and another hand added a seventh volume 
which included the poems (1710) and an essay on the 
drama by a critic of some contemporary repute, Charly 
Gildon. A new imprysion in eight volumes followed in 
1714, again with a supplementary (ninth) volume adding 
the poems and a critical essay by Gildon. Rowe pre¬ 
fixed a valuable life of the poet embodying traditions 
which wore in danger of perishing without a record. 
The great actor Betterton visited Stratford in order to 

* A useful acoount of eighteenth-century criticism of Shakespeare 
is to be found in the preface to the Cambridge edition by the late Dr. 
Aldia Wnght. The memoirs of the various editors in tho Dictionary of 
national Biography supply much information. See also Eighteenth- 
century Eaeaya on SkakeapearCf ed. D. Nichol Smith. 1903; T. B. 
Lounsbury, The First Editors of Shakespeare {Pope and Theobald), 1906; 
and Ernest Walder, ‘ The Text of Shakespeare,’ in Cambridge Bistary 
of Literature, vol. v. pt. i. pp. 1158-82. 
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gupply Bow 6 witih local information.^ His text mainly 
followed that of the Fourth Folio. The plays were printed 
in the same order, and * Pericles ’ and the six spurious 
pieces were brought together at the end. Bowe inade no 
systematic study of the First Folio or of the Quartos, but 
in the case of * Romeo and Juliet * he met with an early 
Quarto while his edition was passing through the press and 
he inserted at the end of Hie play the prologue which is 
met with only in the Quartos, A late Quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
(1676) also gave him some suggestions. He made a few 
happy emendations, some of which coincide accidentally 
with the readings of the First Folio; but his text is 
deformed by many palpable errors. His practical 
experience as a playwright induced him, however, to 
prefix for the first time a list of dramaiis personm to each 
play, to divide and number acts and scenes on rational 
principles, and to mark the entrances and exits of the 
character. Spelling, punctuation, and grammar he 
corrected and modernised. 


The poet Pope was Shakespeare's second editor. His 
edition in six spacious quarto volumes was completed 
Alexander 1725, and was issued by the chief publisher 
Pope, of the day, Jacob Tonson. ‘ Pericles ’ and the 
i 6 8 - 1744 . spurious plays were excluded. The poems, 
edited by Dr. George Sewell, with an essay on the rise 
and progress of the stage, and a glossary, appeared in 
an independent seventh volume. In his preface Pope, 
while he fully recognised Shakespeare's native genius, 
deemed his achievement deficient in artistic quality. Pope 
had indeed few qualifications for his task, and the venture, 
moreover, was a commercial failure. His claim to have 
collated the text of the Fourth J'olio with that of all pre¬ 
ceding editions camiot be accepted. There are indica¬ 
tions that he had access to the First Folio and to some 


of the Quartos. But it is clear that Pope based his text 


* John Hughes, the poetaster, who edited Speaker, corrected the 
proo& of the 1714 edition and supplied an index or glossary (Vanontm 
Shakupeare, 1821, ii. 677). 
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substantially on that of Bowe. His innovations m 
numerous, and although they are derived from * his private 
sense and conjecture,* are often plausible and ingenious. 
He was the first to indicate the ‘place’ of each new 
scene, and he improved on Bowe’s scenic subdivision. 
A second edition of Pope’s version in ten duodecimo 
volumes appeared in 1728 with Sewell’s name on the 
title-page as well as Pope’s ; the ninth volume supplied 
‘ Pericles ’ and the six spurious plays. There were very 
few alterations in the text, though a preliminary table 
supplied a list of twenty-eight Quartos, which Pope 
claimed to have consulted. In 1734 the publisher 
Tonson issued all the plays in Pope’s text in separate 
12 mo. volumes which were distributed at a low price 
by book'pcdlars tliroughout the country.^ A fine reissue 
of Pope’s edition was printed on Garrick’s suggestion at 
Birmingham from Baskerville’s types in 1768. 

Pope found a rigorous critic in Lewis Theobald, 
who, although contemptible as a writer of original verse 
and prose, proved himself the most inspired 
Theobald, of all the textual critics of Shakespeare. Pope 
1688-1744 savagely avenged himself on his censor by 
holding him up to ridicule as the hero of the original 
edition of the ‘ Lunciad ’ in 1728. Theobald first dis¬ 
played his critical skill in 1726 in a volume which deserves 
to rank as a classic in English literature. The title runs 
‘ Shakespeare liestored, or a sjiecimen of the many errors 
os well (‘onimitted as unamended by Mr. Pope in his late 
edition of this poet, designed not only to correct the said 
edition but to restore the true reading of Shakespeare in 
all the editions ever yet publish’d.’ There at page 137 
appears the classical emendation in Shakespeare’s account 
of Falstaff’s dcAth (‘ Henry V,’ u. in. 17): * His nose was 

^ This was the first attempt to distribute Shakespeare’s complete 
works in a cheap form ; it proved so successful that a rival publisher 
R. Walker * of the Shakespeare’s Head,’ London, started a like venture 
in rivalry also in 1734. Tonson denounced Walker’s edition as a cor¬ 
rupt piracy, and W’alkor retorted on Tonson with the identical ohaige. 
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as sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of green fields/ In place 
of the reading in the old coines, * His nose was as sharp 
as a pen and a table of green fields/ ^ In 1733 Theobald 
brought out his edition of Shakespeare in seven volumes. 
In 1740 it reached a second issue. A third edition was 
published in 1752. Others are dated 1772 and 1773. It 
is stated that 12,860 copies in oil were sold.* Theobald 
made a just use of the First Folio and of the contem¬ 
porary Quartos, yet he did not disdain altogether 
Pope’s discredited version, and his ‘gift of conjecture* 
led him to reject some correct readings of the original 
editions. Over 300 original corrections or emendations 
which he made in his edition have, however, become part 
and parcel of the authorised canon. 

In dealing with admitted corruptions Theobald remains 
unrivalled, and lie has every right to the title of the Person 
of Shakespearean criticism.® His principles of textual criti¬ 
cism were as enlightened as his practice was ordinarily 
triumphant. * I ever labour,* he wrote to Warburton, 
‘ to make the smallest deviation that 1 possibly can from 
the text; never to alter at all where I can by any means 
explain a passage with sense ; nor ever by any emendation 
to make the author better when it is probable the text 
came from his own hands.’ The following are favour¬ 
able specimens of Theobald’s insight. In * Macbeth ’ 

^ Theobald does not claim the invention of this conjr'f'tuio. Ho 
antes ‘1 have an edition of Kbakespoaro by Mo with Humo Marginal 
Ckmjecturos of a Citntloman'Bomoiuno deceas’d, and ho u of the Mmd 
to correct the Pai>sago thus.’ 

* Theobald’s odiUjrial fova amounted to 10^., a sulistantial 

sum when contrasted aith 3C/. 10^. granted to Homo (togotber Mith 
28/. ?«. to his assistant, John Hughes), and ailh 217/. 12s received 
by Pope, whose assistants received 78/ IJ#. Gd. Of later eightoonth- 
century editors, Warburton received 3G0/., Dr. Johnson 481)/, and 
Capell 300/ Of. Malone’s FanorMwt 6Vta/B«p«are, J82i, vol. ii, 
p. 677. 

* Churton Collins's admirable essaj on 'J'hcobald’s textual criti¬ 
cism of Shakespeare, entitled ‘The Poison of Bhak£8[)earean Ciitios,’ 
IS reprmted from the Quarterly Rtmtw m his Kataya and Studies, 1896, 
pp. 2G3 et seq. 
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(l. vii. 6) for *thi8 bank and school of time/ he 
substituted the familiar ^bank and shoal of time/ and 
he first gave the witches the epithet ‘weird* which he 
derived from Holinshed, therewith supplanting the in* 
effective ‘ weyward * of the First Folio. In * Antony and 
Cleopatra * the old copies (v. ii. 87) made Cleopatra say of 
Antony: 

For his bounty. 

There was no winter in*t; an Anthony it was 
That grew the more by reaping. 


For the gibberish ‘an Anthony it was/ Theobald read 
‘ an autumn 'twas/ and thus gave the lines true point 
and poetry. A third notable instance, somewhat more 
recondite, is found in ‘ Coriolanus * (n. i. 69-60) when 
Menenius asks the tribunes in the First Folio version ‘what 
harm can your besom conspectuities [t.e. vision or eyes] 
glean out of this character ? ’ Theobald replaced the 
meaningless epithet ‘ besom * by * bisson * {i.e. purblind), 
a recognised Elizabethan word which Shakespeare had 
already employed in ‘ Hamlet ’ (ii. ii. 629).^ 

The fourth editor was Sir Thomas Hanmer, a country 
gentleman without much litcraiy culture, but possessing 
a large measure of mother wit. He was Speaker 
of the House of Commons for a few months in 
1714, and retiring soon afterwards from public 
life devoted his leisure to a thoroughgoing 
scrutiny of Shakespeare's plays. His edition, which was 
the earliest to pretend to typographical beauty, was 
finely printed at the Oxford University Press in 1744 in 
six quarto volumes. It contained a number of good 
engravings by Gravelot after designs by Francis Hayman, 
and was long highly valued by book collectors. No 
editor’s name was given. In forming his text, which he 


Sir 

Thomas 

Hanmer, 

1677-1746- 


1 Collier doubtless followed Theobald’s hint when he pretended to 
have found in his ‘ Perkins Folio * the extremely happy emendation 
(non generally adopted) of ’ bisson multitude ’ for ‘ bosom mtdtiplied ’ 
in Conolanus’s speech: 

How shall this bisson multitude digest 

The senate’s courtesy ?—Cortokmus (Tn i. lSl-8). 
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olaimcd to have ^oarefuUy revised and corrected from 
the former editions,* Hanmer founded his edition on 
the work of Pope and Theobald and he adopted many of 
their conjectures. He made no recourse to the old copies. 
At the same time his own ingenuity was responsible for 
numerous original alterations and in the result he supplied 
a mass of common-sense emendations, some of which 
have been permanently accepted.^ Hanmer’s edition was 
reprinted in 1770-1. 

In 1747 William Warburton, a blustering divine of 
multifarious reading, who was a friend of Pope and became 
Bishop Bishop of Gloucester in 1759, produced a new 
Warburton, edition of Shakespeare in eight volumes, on the 
* 698 - 1779 - title-pages of which he joined Pope’s name 
with his own. Warburton had smaller qualification for the 
task than Pope, whose labours ho eult)gi8ed extravagantly. 
He boasted of his own performance that ‘ the Genuine 
Text (collated with all the former editions and then 
corrected and emended) is here settled.’ It is doubtful if 
he examined any early texts. He worked on the editions 
of Pope and Theobald, making occasional reference to 
Hanmer. He is credited with a few sensible emendations, 
e.g. * Being a god kissing carrion,’ in place of " Being a good 
kissing carrion ’ of former editions of ‘ Hamlet ’ (ii. ii. 182). 
But such improvements as he introduced are mainly bor¬ 
rowed from Theobald or Hanmer. On bijth these critics ho 
arrogantly and unjustly heaped abuse in his preface. Most 
of his reckless changes defied all known principles of 
Elizabethan speech, and he justified them by arguments 
of irrelevant pedantry. The Bishop was consequently 

* A happy example of hin shrew dncKs may bo quoted from King 
Lear, m. vi. 72, whole in all provioua editions Edgai’s enumeration of 
various kinds of dogs included the line * Hound or spaniel, brach or 
hym [or him].’ For the last w'ord Jlanmor subsiitutod ‘ lym,* which 
was the Elizabethan synonym for bloodhound. In llanUet (iii. xv. 4) 
Hanmer first substituted Polonius’s * I’ll sconce me here ’ for * I'll Silence 
me here ’ (of the Quartos and Folios), and m Midsummer Night's Dream 
(I. i. 187), Helena’s ‘ Your words 1 catch ’ for ‘ Yours would I catch ’ 
(of the Quartos and Folios). 

II ^ 
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criticised with appropriate severity for his pretentious 
incompetence by many writers; among them, by Thomas 
Edwards, a country gentleman of much literary discrimina¬ 
tion, whose witty ‘ Supplement to Warburton*s Edition of 
Shakespeare * first appeared in 1747, and, having been 
renamed ‘ The Canons of Criticism ’ next year in the 
third edition, passed through as many as seven editions 
by 1765. 

Dr. Johnson, the sixth editor, completed his edition 
in eight volumes in 1765, and a second issue followed 
three years later. Although he made some 
Johnson independent collation of the Quartos and 
1709-17 4 - restored some passages w'hich the Folios 
ignored, his textual labours were slight, and his verbal 
notes, however felicitous at times, show little close know¬ 
ledge of sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. 
But in his preface and elsewhere he displays a genuine, 
if occasionally sluggish, sense of Shakespeare’s greatness, 
and his massive sagacity enabled him to indicate con¬ 
vincingly Shakespeare’s triumphs of characterisation. 
Dr. Johnson’s praise is always helpful, although his blame 
is often arbitrary and misplaced.^ 

The seventh editor, Edward Capell, who long filled the 
office of Examiner of Plays, advanced on his predecessors 
Edward many respects. He was a clumsy wTiter, 

Capell, and Johnson declared, with some justice, 
1713 - 1781 . « gabbled monstrously,’ but his collation 

of the Quartos and the First and Second Folios was con¬ 
ducted on more thorougli and scholarly methods than 
those of any of his forerunners, not excepting Theo¬ 
bald. Ho also first studied with care the principles of 
Shakespeare’s metre. Although his conjectural changes 
are usually clumsy his industry was untiring; lie is said 
to have transcribed the whole of Shakespeare ten 
times. Capell’s edition appeared in ten small octavo 
volumes in 1768. He showed himself well versed in 


1 Cf. Johnaon on Skaktapeartf by Walter Raleigh, London, 1UU8. 
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Elizabethan literature in a volume of notes vdiich ap> 
peared in 1774, and in three further volumes, entitled 
* Notes, Various Readings, and the School of Shakespeare,’ 
which were not published till 1783, two years after his 
death. The last volume, *The School of Shakespeare,* 
supplied ‘ authentic extracts ’ from English books of the 
poet’s day.^ 

George Steevens, a literary knight-errant whose saturn¬ 
ine humour involved him in a lifelong series of quarrels 
with rival students of Shakespeare, made in- 
Stecvens, valuable contributions to Shakespearean study. 
1736-1800. nQQ he reprinted twenty of the pla 3 r 8 from 
copies of the Quartos which Garrick lent him. Soon after¬ 
wards he revised Johnson's edition without much assist¬ 
ance from the Doctor, and his revision, which accepted 
many of Capell’s hints and embodied numerous original 
improvements, appeared in ten volumes in 1773. It was 
long regarded as the standard version. Steevens’s antiqua¬ 
rian knowledge alike of Elizabethan history and literature 
was greater than that of any previous editor ; his citations 
of parallel passages from the writings of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, in elucidation of obscure words and 
phrases, have not been exceeded in number or excelled in 
aptness by any of his successors. All commentators of 
recent times are more deeply indebted in this department 
of their labours to Steevens than to any other critic. 
But he lacked taste as well as temper, and excluded from 
his edition Shakespeare’s sonnets and poems, because, 
he wTOte, ‘ th strongest Act of Parliament that could bo 
framed w'ould fail to compel readers into their service.’ * 
The second edition of Johnson and Steevens’s version 
appeared in ten volumes in 1778. The third edition, 
published in ten volumes in 1785, was revised by Steevens’s 

* Capell gave to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1779, hia valuable 
Sbakespoarean library, of which an excellent catalogue (* Capell’s 
Shakespeareana ’), prepared for the College by Mr. W. W. Greg, wae 
privately issued in 1903. 

■ Edition of 1793, vol. i. p 7. 
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friend, Isaac Reed (1742-1807), a scholar of his own l^pe. 
The fourth and last edition, published in Steevens’s life¬ 
time, was prepared by himself in fifteen volumes in 1793. 
As he grew older, he made some reckless changes in the text, 
chiefly with the unhallowed object of mystifying those 
engaged in the same field. With a malignity that was not 
without humour, he supplied, too, many obscene notes 
to coarse expressions, and he pretended that he owed 
his indecencies to one or other of two highly respectable 
clergymen, Richard Amner and John Collins, whose sur¬ 
names were in each instance appended. He had known 
and quarrelled with both. Such proofs of his perversity 
justifi(}d the title which Gifford applied to him of * the 
Puck of Commentators.* 


Edmund Malone, who lacked Steevens’s quick wit 
and incisive style, was a laborious and amiable archaeo- 
Edmund logist, without much ear for poetry or delicate 
Maioae, literary taste. He threw abundance of new 

1741-1812 light on Shakespeare’s biography and on the 
chronology and sources of his works, while his researches 
into the beginnings of the English stage added a new 
chapter of first-rate importance to English literary history. 
To Malone is due the first rational * attempt to ascertain 
the order in which the plays attributed to Shakespeare 
were written.* His earliest conclusions on the topic were 
contributed to Steevens’s edition of 1778. Two years 
later he published, as a ‘ Supplement * to Steevens’s work, 
two volumes containing a history of the Elizabethan 
stage, with r(.‘print 8 of Arthur Broke’s ‘ Romeus and 
Juliet,* Shakespeare’s Poems, ‘ Pericles * and the six plays 
falsely ascribed to him in the Third and Fourth Folios. 
A quarrel with Steevens followed, and was never closed. 
In 1787 Malone issued ‘ A Dissertation on the Three Parts 


of King Henry VI,* tending to show that those plays were 
not originally written by Shakespeare. In 1790 appeared 
his edition of Shakespeare in ten volumes, the first in two 
parts. * Pericles,’ together with all Shakespeare’s poems, 
was here first admitted to the authentic canon, while 
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the six spurions oompanions of * Pericles * (in the Third 
and Fourth Folios) were deSnitely excluded.^ 

What is known among booksellers as the * First 
Variorum * edition of Shakespeare was prepared by 
Steevens's friend, Isaac Reed, after Steevens^s 
death. It was based on a copy of Steevens*s 
work of 1793, which had been enriched with 
numerous manuscript additions, and it embodied the 
published notes and prefaces of preceding editors. It was 
published in twenty-one volumes in 1803. The ‘ Second 
Variorum * edition, which was mainly a reprint of the 
first, was published in twenty-one volumes in 1813. The 
‘Third Variorum’ was prepared for the press by James 
Boswell the younger, the son of Dr. Johnson’s biographer. 
It was based on Malone’s edition of 1790, but included 

* The ernes of editions \(ith 'nhich Johnson, Steevuns. Reed and 
Malone were associated inaugurated Shakospcaroan study in America. 
The first edition to be printed in America was begun in Philadelphia in 
1796. It was completed in eight volumes next year, ^'fao title-page 
claimed that the text was * corrected from the latest and best London 
editions, with notes by Samuel Johnson.' The inclusion of the poems sug¬ 
gests that Malone's edition of 1700 was mainl}' followed. This Philadeliihia 
edition of 1795*-6 proved the parent of an enormous family in the United 
States. An edition of Shakespeare from the like text apjieared at 
Boston for the first time in 8 volumes, being issued by Munroe and 
Francis in 1802-4. The same firm published at Boston in 1807 the 
variorum edition of 1803 which they reissued in 1810-2. Two other 
Boston editions from the text of Isaac Reed followed in 1813, one m one 
•large volume and the other in six volumes. An edition on original linos 
by £. W. B. Peabody appeared in seven volumes at Boston in 1836. 
At New York the first edition of Shakespoaro was issued by Collins and 
Hannoyin 1821 in ten volumes and it reappeared in 1824. Meanwhile 
further editions appeared at Philadelphia m 1800 (in 17 vols.) and in 
1823 (in 8 vols.). Of these early American editions only the Boston 
edition of 1613 (in 6 vols.) is m the British Museum. (See Catalogue 
of the Barton CoUeetton tn the Boeton Public Library by J. M. Hubbard, 
Boston 1880.) The first wholly original critical edition to be undertaken 
in America appeared in New York in serial parts 1844-6 under the direc¬ 
tion of Gulian Crommclin Verplanok (1786-1870), Vice-ClianocUor oi the 
University of New York, with woodcuts after previously pubbshod 
designs of Kenny Meadows, William Harvey, and others; Verplaixok's 
edition reappeared in three volumes at New York in 1847 and was long 
the standard American edition. 
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massive accumulations of notes left in manuscript by 
Malone at his death. Malone had been long engaged on a 
revision of his edition, but died in 1812, before it was com¬ 
pleted. Boswell’s * Malone,’ as the new work is often called, 
appeared in twenty-one volumes in 1821. It is the most 
valuable of all collective editions of Shakespeare’s works. 
The three volumes of prolegomena, and the illustrative 
notes concluding the final volume, form a rich store¬ 
house of Shakespearean criticism and of biographical, 
historical and bibliographical information, derived from 
all manner of first-hand sources. Unluckily the vast 
material is confusedly arranged and is unindexed; 
many of the e 8 sa 3 ’’s and notes break oflF abruptly at the 
point at which they were left at Malone’s death. 

A new ‘ Varionirn ’ edition, on an exhaustive scale, was 
undertaken by Mr. H. Howard Furness of Philadelphia, who 
between 1871 and hm death in 1912 prepared 

VanoniTn Publication the fifteen plaj^s, ‘Romeo and 

Juliet,’ ‘ Macbeth;’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 2 vols., ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 

* Tempest,’ ‘ Midsummer Niglit’s Dream,’ ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
‘Much Ado,’ ‘TNvelfth Night,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ and * Cymbeline.’ Mr. Furness, 
who based his text on the First Folio, not merely brought 
together the ajyparatus criticua of his predecessors but 
addf^l a large aipount of slirevd original comment. Mr. 
Furness’s son, Horace Howard Furness, junior, edited • 
on his father’s plan ‘ Richard III ’ in 1908, and since his 
father’s death he is continuing the scries ; ‘ Julius Csesar ’ 
was published in 1913. 

Of nineteenth-centuTy editors who have prepared 
collective editions of Shakespeare’s work with original 


Ninetpenth- 

c'"ntjry 

p(htors 


annotations those who have best pursued tlie 
exhaustive tradition of the eighteenth century 
are Alexander Dj’^ce, Howard Staunton, 


Nikolaus Delius, and the Cambridge editors William 


George Clark (1821-1878) and William Aldis Wright (1836- 


1914). All exemplify a tendency to conciseness which is 
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in marked contrast with the expansireness of the later 
eighteenth-century commentaries. 

Alexander Dyce was almost as well read as Steevens in 
Elirabethan literature, and especially in the drama of the 

Alexander P®***^» edition of Shakespeare in nine 

Dyce, volumes, which was first published in 1857, has 
1798 - 1869 . valuable illustrative notes and 

a few good textual emendations, as well as a useful 
glossary; but Dyce’s annotations are not always adequate, 
and often tantalise the reader by their brevity. Howard 
Howard Staunton’s edition first appeared in three 
Staunton, volumes between 1868 and 1870. He also was 
i 8 i<y-i 874 . ^.^12 contemporary literature and was 

an acute textual critic. His introductions bring together 
much interesting stage history. Nikolaus Delius’s edition 
Nikolaus issued at Elberft^ld in seven volumes 

bolius, between 1854 and 1801. Delius’s text, although 
1813 - 1888 . 21 ; based mainly on the Folios, does not 

neglect the Quartos and is formed on sound critical prin¬ 
ciples. A fifth edition in two volumes appeared in 1882. 

The Cambridge edition, which first appeared 
Cambridge volumes between 1863 and 1866, 

1863 *^ 6 ' exhaustively notes the textual variations of all 
prt»ceding editions, and supplies the best and 
fullest apparatus criticus, (Of new editions, one dated 
1887 is also in nine volumes, and another, dated 1893, in 
forty volumes.) ^ 

The labours of other editors of the complete annotated 
works of Shakcr pearo whether of the nineteenth or of the 
twentieth century present, in sjiite of zeal and learning, 


* A recent useful contribution to textual study is the lianksido 
edition of 21 sclocted plays (Now York Sh. Soo. 1888-1906, 21 vols.) 
under the general editorship of Mr. Apyileton Morgan The First 
Folio text of the plays is printed on parallel pages with the earlier 
versions either of the Quartos or of older plays on which Shakespeare’s 
work is based. The ‘ Banksido Restoration ’ Shakespeare, under the 
same general editorship and published by the same ^ciety, similarly 
oontrasts the Folio texts with that of the Restoration adaptations 
(6 vols. 1907-8). 
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fewer distinctive features than those of the men who have 
been already named. The long list includes^ Samuel 
other Weller Singer (1826, 10 vols., printed at the 
nineteenth Chiswick Press for William Pickering, with a 
twenUetS Ch®^®^ Symmons, illus- 

eSuOTis trated by wood engravings by John Thompson 
^ ^ ‘ after Stothard and others; reissued in New 

York in 1843 and in London in 1856 with essays by William 
Watkiss Lloyd); Charles Knight, with discursive notes 
and pictorial illustrations by William Harvey, F. W. 
Fairholt, and others (‘ Pictorial edition,’ 8 vols., including 
biography and the doubtful plays, 1838-43, often reissued 
under different designations); the Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1851-6,11 vols. 16mo. (revised and reissued 
as the * Harvard ’ edition, Boston, 1881, 20 vols.); J. O. 
Halliwell (1853-61, 15 vols. folio, with an encyclopjedic 
' variorum * apparatus of annotations and pictorial illus¬ 
trations) ; Richard Grant White (Boston, U.S.A., 1857-65, 
12 vols., reissued as the ‘ Riverside ’ Shakespeare, Boston, 
1901, 3 vols.); W. J. Rolfo (New York, 1871-96, 40 vols.); 
F. A. Marshall with the aid of various contributors (‘The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare,* which has useful notes on stage 
history, 1880-90, 8 vols.); Prof. Israel Gollancz (‘The 
Temple Shakespeare,’ with concise annotations, 1894-6, 
40 vols., 12mo.) ; Prof. C. H. Herford (‘ The Eversley 
Shakespeare,’ 1899, 10 vols., 8vo.); Prof. Edward Dowden, 
W. J. Craig, Prof. R. H. Case (‘ The Arden Sliakespeare,’ 
1899-1915, in progress, 31 vols., each undertaken by 
a different contributor); Charlotte Porter and Helen 
Clarke (‘ The First Folio ’ Shakespeare with very full 
annotation. New York, 1903, 13 vols., and 1912, 40 vols.); 
Sir Sidney Ijcc (The ‘ Renaissance ’ Shakespeare, Uni- 

^ The following Englinh editors, although their complete editions 
ha^re now lost their hold on students' attention, are worthy of mention: 
William Harness (1825, 8 vols.); Bryan Waller Procter, i.e. Barry 
Cornwall (183iM3, 3 vols ), illustrated by Kenny Meadows ; John 
Payne Collier (1841-4, 8 vols.; another edition, 8 wols., privately 
printed (1878, 4to); and Samuel Phelps, the actor (1852-4, 2 vols ; 
another edition, 1882-4). 
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versity Press of Cambridge, Mass., 1907-10, 40 toIs. ; 
with general introduction and annotations by the editor 
and separate introductions to the plays and poems by 
various hands; reissued in London as the * Cazton * 
Shakespeare, 1910, 20 vols.).^ 

^ Finely printed complete (but unannotated) text« of recent date are 
the * Edinburgh Folio ’ edition, od. W. E. Henley and Walter Raleigh 
(Edinburgh, 1901-4, 10 vola.), and the * Stratford Town ’ edition, ed. 
A. H. Bullen, with an appendix of essays (Stratford-on-Avon, 1004-7, 
10 vols.). The *01d Spelling Shakespeare,* ed. F. J. Furnivall and 
F. W. Clarke, M.A., preserves the orthography of the authontio Quartos 
and Folioe; seventeen volumes have appeared since 1004 and others 
are in preparation. 

Of one-volume editions of the unannotated text, the best are the 
* Ulobe,* edited by W. G. Clark and Dr. Aldis Wright (1864, and constantly 
reprinted—since 1891 ^ith a new glossary); the ‘Leopold * from Delius's 
text, with preface by F. J. Furnivall (1870); and the * Oxford,* edited 
by W. J. Craig (1894). 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Shakespeabe defied at every stage in his career the laws 
of the classical drama. He rode roughshod over the unities 


Shake* 
speare 
and the 
classicists 


of time, place, and action. The formal critics 
of his day zealously championed the ancient 
rules, and viewed infringement of them with 
distrust. But the force of Shakespeare’s genius 


—its revelation of new methods of dramatic art—was not 


lost on the lovers of the ancient ways; and even those 
who, to assuage their consciences, entered a formal protest 
against his innovations, soon swelled the chorus of praise 
with which his work was welcomed by contemporary play¬ 
goers, cultured and uncultured alike. The unauthorised 
publishers of ‘Troilus and Cresskla’ in 1608 faithfully 
echoed public opinion when they prefaced that ambigu¬ 
ous work with the note : ‘ This author’s comedies are so 


framed to tlie life that they serve for the most common 
commentaries of all the actions of our lives, showing such 
a dexterity and power of wit that the most displeased 
with plays arc pleased with his comedies.’ Sliakespcare’s 
literary eminence was abundantly recognised while he 
lived. At the jieriod of his death no mark of honour 
was denied his name. Dramatists and poets echoed his 
phrases ; cultured men and women of fashion studied his 
works; preachers cited them in the pulpit in order to 
illustrate or enforce the teachings of Scripture.^ 


' According to contemporary evidence, Nicholas Richardson, fellow 
of Magdivlon College, Oxford, in a sermon which he tw'ioe preached in 

6S8 
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The editois of the First Folio repeated the contempo¬ 
rary judgment, at the same time as they anticipated the 
3 ^ final verdict, when they wrote, seven years after 

Shakespeare’s death: ^ Thrae plays have had 
1633 . ' their trial already and stood oat all appeals.’ ^ 
Ben Jonson, the staunchest champion of classical canons, 
was wont to allege in familiar talk that Shakespeare 
‘ wanted art,* but he allowed him, in verses prefixed to 
the First Folio, the first place among all dramatists, in¬ 
cluding those of Greece and Romo. Jonson claimed that 
all Europe owed Shakespeare homage : 

Triumph, my BritAin, thou hast one to show. 

To Mhom all scones [t.f. stages] of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an ago, but for all time. 

Ben Jonson’s tribute was followed in the First Folio by 
less capable elegies of other enthusiasts. One of these, 
Hugh Holland, a former Fellow ot Tnnity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, told how the bays crowned Shake.speare ‘ poet first, 
then poet’s king,’ and prophesied that 

though his Ime of life went soone about, 

Tho life yot of bis Imcs shall never out. 

In 1630 Milton penned in like strains an epitaph on ‘ the 
great heir of fame’ : 

What neods my Shakespeare for hia honoured bonos 
Tho labour of an age m piled stonos, 

Or that his hallowed reliqucs should bo hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid f 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 

What neod’st thou such weak witness of thy name t 
Thou m O’ I wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a lasting monument. 

These lines were admitted to the preliminary pages of 
the Second Folio of 1632. A writer of fine 
of 1632 °®'*^ insight who veiled himself under tlic initials 

the University church (in 1620 and 1621) cited Juliet’s speech from 
JBomeo and Jvltei ( 11 . li. 177-4i2) * applying it to Ciod's love to Hia saints ’ 
(Macray's liegtsUr of Magddtn College, vol. lii p. 144). 

^ C5f. tho opening lino of Matthew Arnold’s iiionnet on Shakospeare: 
OUiuni abide our quebtion Thou art free. 
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1. M. S> contributed to the same volume even more 
pointed eulogy. The opening lines declare ' Shakespeare’s 
freehold ’ to have been 


A mind reflecting ages post, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively ooloors’ just extent. 

It was his faculty 


To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates. 

Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality. 


A third (anonymous) panegync prefixed to the Second 
Folio acclaimed as unique Shakespeare’s evenness of com- 
mand over both ‘ the comic vein * and ‘ the tragic strain.’ 

The praises of the First and Second Folios echoed an un¬ 
challenged public opinion.* During Charles I’s reign the 
Admirers Unanimity prevailed among critics of tastes 

in Charles SO varied as the voluminous actor-dramatist 
18 reign. xhomas Hcywood, the Cavalier lyrist Sir John 
Suckling, the philosophic recluse John Hales of Eton, 
and the untiring versifier of the stage and Court, Sir 
William D’Avenant. Sir John Suckling, who introduced 
many lines from Shakespeare’s poetry into his own verse, 
caused his own portrait to be painted by Van Dyck with 
a copy of the First Folio in his hand, opened at the play of 
‘ Hamlet.’ * Before 1640 John Hales, Fellow of Eton, 
whose learning and liberal culture obtained for him the 
epithet of * ever-memorable,’ is said to have triumphantly 


* Tbecie loiters have boon interpretod as standing either for the in¬ 
scription ‘ In Memoriam Soriptoris ’ or for the name of the writer. In 
the latter connection, they have been variously and inconclusively read 
as Jasper Mayno (Student), a young Oxford aritor; as John Marston 
(Student or Satirist]; and as John Milton (Senior or Student). 

* Cf. Shakspcrt'8 Century of Praistt 15U1-1693, Nea' Shakspere 
Soc., ed. Ingleby and Toulmin Smith, 1879; and Fretth AUustong, ed. 
Furnivall, 1886. The a*hole was re-editcd aith additions by J. Munro, 
2 %'oLb., 19U9. 

* The picture, ahich aas exhibited at the New Gallery in January 
1902, is the property of Mrs. Lee, at Hart a ell House, Aylesbury 
(see Walpole's Anecdotes of PatnUngt ed. Womum, i. 332). 
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eetablished, in a public dispute held with men of learning 
in his rooms at Eton, the proposition that * there was no 
subject of which any poet ever writ but he could produce it 
much better done in Shakespeare.* ^ Leonard Digges, who 
bore testimony in the First FoUo to his faith in Shake¬ 
speare’s immortality, was not content with that assurance; 
he supplemented it with fresh proofs in the 1640 edition 
of the * Poems.* There Digges asserted that while Ben 
Jonson’s famous work had now lost its vogue, every 
revival of Shakespeare’s plays drew crowds to pit, boxes, 
and galleries alike.^ At a little later date, Shakespeare’s 

^ Charles Gildon in 1694, in 8om» RefiechoM on Mr. Rymtr't 
Short View of Tragedy which he addrosaod to Uryden, gives the 
classical version of this incident. * To give the world,’ Gildon informs 
Dryden, * some satisfaction that Shakospear has had as groat a Vonera* 
tion paid his Ezcollenoe by men of unquostion’d parts as this 1 now 
express of him, 1 shall give some account of what I have heard from 
your Mouth, Sir, about tho noble Triumph ho gain'd over all the 
Ancients by the Judgment of tho ablest Critics of that time. The 
Matter of Fact (if my Memory fail me not) was this. Mr. Haha of Eaton 
affirm’d that he wou’d show all the Poets of Antiquity outdone by 
Shakospear, in all the Topics, and common places made use of in Poetry. 
The Enemies of Shakospear wou’d by no means yield him so much 
Excellence ; so that it came to a Resolution of a trial of skill upon that 
Subject; tho place agreed on for the Dispute was Mr. Hales's Chamber 
at ]^ton; a great many Books w'ore sent dow'n by tho Enemies of 
this Poet, and on the appointed day my Lord Falkland, Sir John 
Sucklmg, and all the Persona of Quality that had Wit and Ixiarning, 
and interested themselves in tho Quarrel, met there, and uj^on a thorough 
Disquisition of the pomt, the Judges chose by agreement out of this 
Learned and Ingenious Assembly unanimously gave tho Preference to 
Shakospear. And the Greek and Roman Poets were adjudg'd to Vail 
at least their Glorr' in that,of the English Hero.’ 
s Digges’ tribute of 1640 includes tho linos : 

Bo hare I aeene, when CeBor woulrl nppoare. 

And on tho Rtoge at halfe-bword parley were 
itruliM and CaaBttu . oh how the Au<li4iu(*u 
Were raviah’d, with ebat wonder Uiey went Uienco, 

When some new day they would not brooke a Ime 
01 tedioua (thouKb well laboured) VatUme , 

Setamti Um was irkeeame, they priz'de more 
Honest /opo, or the jealous Moore . . . 

When let but FalMtafff come, 

Halt, Pomes, tlie rest, you scarce shall have » roume 
All is so pester'd, let but litatnee 
And Benedtcke be seeno, ne m a trice 
The Cockpit, Qallenes, Hoses, all ore full 
To bear l/olvoplio, that ccosse*garter'd gull. 
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writings were the * closet companions ’ of Charles the 
First’s ‘ solitudes.' ^ 

After the Restoration public taste in England veered 
towards the classicised model of drama then in vogue in 
Critics Prance.* Literary critics of Shakespeare’s work 
of the laid renewed emphasis on his neglect of the 
Restoration. principles. They elaborated the view 

that he was a child of nature who lacked the training 
of the only authentic school. Some critics complained, too, 
that his language was growing archaic. None the less, 
very few questioned the magic of his genius, and Shake¬ 
speare’s reputation suffered no lasting injury from a 
closer critical scrutiny. Classical pedantry found its most 
thoroughgoing champion in Thomas Rymer, who levelled 
colloquial abuse at all divergences from the classical 
conventions of drama. In his ‘ Short View of Tragedy ’ 
(1692) Rymer mainly concentrated his attention on 
‘ Othello,’ and reached the eccentric conclusion that it was 
‘a bloody farce without salt or savour.’ But Rymer’s 
extravagances awoke in England no substantial echo. 
Samuel Pcpys the diarist was an indefatigable playgoer 
who reflected the average taste of the times. A native im¬ 
patience of poetry or romance led him to deny ‘great wit ’ 
to ‘ The Tempest,’ and to brand ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ as ‘ the most insipid and ridiculous play ’; but 
Pepys’s lack of literary sentiment did not deter him from 
witnessing forty-five performances of fourteen of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays between October 11, 1660, and February 6, 
166B-9, and on occasion the scales fell from his eyes. 

‘ Hamlet,’ Shakespeare’s most characteristic play, won the 
diarist’s ungrudging commendation; he saw four render¬ 
ings of the tragedy with the great actor Betterton in the 
title-role, and with each performance his enthusiasm rose.® 

» Milton, Iconoda^ten, 1690, pp. 9~I0. 

* Cf. Evelyn’s Diary, NovomU^r 26,1601 ; ‘ I saw Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, playod, but now the old plnys began to disgust the refined 
ago, since liis Majesty’s being so long abroaA’ 

• Cf ‘ Popys and Sbakespeare ’ in the present writer’s Shakesj-earc 
and the Modem Stage, 1906, pp 82 8e.q. 
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Dryd^t the Uterajy dictator of the day, was a wide- 
minded critic who was innocent of pedantry, and he both 
guided and reflected the enlightened judgment 
vffdirt.'* ^ According to his own account he 
was fiirst taught by Sir WiUiam D'Avenant ‘ to 
admire’ Shakespeare’s work. Very characteristic are his 
frequent complaints of Shakespeare’s inequalities—’ he is 
the very Janus of poets.* ^ But in almost the same breath 
Diyden declared that Shakespeare was held in as much 
veneration among Englishmen as iEschylus among the 
Athenians, and that ’ he was the man who of all modern and 
perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most comprehen¬ 
sive soul. . . . When he describes anything, you more 
than see it—you feel it too.’ * In 1693, when Sir (Sodfrey 
Kneller presented Dryden with a copy of the Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare, the poet acknowledged the gift 
thus: 


TO SIB OOOFRKY KNBIXBB. 

Shakaspear, thy Gift, 1 place before my night; 
With awo, 1 aak his Blessing ero I write; 

With Reverence look on his Majestick Face; 
Proud to be leas, but of his Godlike Race. 

His Soul Inspires mo, vhilci thy Praise I write. 
And I, like TeweT, under Ajax fight. 


Writers of Charles II’s reign of such ojjposite tempera¬ 
ments as Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, and 
Sir Charles Se^ey vigorously argued in Dryden’s strain for 
Shakespeare’s supremacy. As a girl the sober duchess 
declares she fell in love with Shakespeare, 
spelire's her ‘Sociable Letters,* published in 1664, 

fashionable gh© enthusiastically, if diffusely, described how 
vogue. Shakespeare creates the illusion that he had 
been ‘ transformed into every one of those persons he 


^ Conquest of Qranada, 1672. 

• Essay on Dramatic Poeste, 1068. S^imo interesting, if more 
qualified, criticism by l>ryden also appears m hu picface to an adapta¬ 
tion of Troilus and Cressida in 1679. In the proUigue to his and 
ID’Avenant’s adaptation of The Tempest in lti76, hc^ wrote : 

Bat Shakespeare's magic could not ropipd be, 

Wi thin ttiat cirtila aone dunt walk ti.it he 
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hath described,* and suffered all their emotions. When 
she witnessed one of his tragedies she felt persuaded that 
she was witnessing an episode in real life. ‘ Indeed,’ she 
concludes, ‘Shakespeare had a clear judgment, a quick 
wit, a subtle observation, a deep apprehension, and a most 
eloquent elocution.’ The profligate Sedley, in a prologue 
to the ‘ Wary Widdow,’ a comedy by one Higden, which 
was pi-oduced in 1693, boldly challenged Rymer’s warped 
vision when he apostrophised Shakespeare thus : 

Shackspoar whose fruitful! Genius, happy i»it 
Was fram’d and hnlsht at a lucky hit, 

I'he pndc of Nature, and the shame of Schools, 

Boin to Create, and not to Learn from Rules. 

Throughout the period of the Restoration, the traditions 
of the past kept Shakespearean drama to the fore on the 
stage‘Hamlet,’ ‘Julius C»sar,' ‘Othello,* and 
adapters^^*^ other pieces were frequently produced in the 
authentic text. * King Lear ’ it was reported was 
acted ‘exactly as Shakespeare wrote it.’ The chief actor 
of the day, ’rhornas Betterton, won his spurs as the inter¬ 
preter of Shakespeare’s leading parts, chiefly in unrevised 
or slightly abridged versions. Hamlet Mas accounted that 
ac'tor’.s masterpiece. ‘ No succeeding tragedy for several 
years.’ wrote Downes, the jirompter at Betterton’s theatre, 

‘ got more riputalion or money to the company’ than this.* 
At the same time the change in the dramatic sentiment of 

• AfU ‘1 t'hailos Il'a lostoration in 1(560, tiio companies of actors 
recoivod lujcnsi-s to jK'ifoim in public ; one known as the Duko’h oomi>any 
was diiected bv Sir Wiliiain D’Avonant, ha vim; for its jiatron the King’s 
biother the iJuke of York; the other company, known ns the King’s 
company, was directed by Tom Killigicw, one of Cliarles II a boon 
companions, and had the King for its pat ion. The right to perform 
sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays was distiibuted between the two oom- 
jmnies To the Luke’s company were allotted the nine plan's: Tht 
Temjtesl, Mcanute for Measure^ Much Ado, Romeo and Juhet, Twelfth 
Night, Heiirjf VJII, King Lear, Macbctii, Hamlet ; to the Kmg's company 
were allotted the seven plays ; Jultu« Cceaar, Henry 1V, Merry Tft’tw, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Othello, Taming of the Shrew, Titus Andro* 
nicus. In 1682 the two companies were amalgamated, and the 
Bi.xtoen plays weie thcncefoith all vested in the same hands. 
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« 

tlie Restoration was accompanied hy a marked develop* 
ment of scenic and mnsical elaboration on the stage in 
place of older methods of simplicity, and many of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays were deemed to need drastic revision in 
order to fit them to the new theatrical conditions. Shake¬ 
speare’s work was freely adapted by dramatists of the day 
in order to satisfy the alteration alike in theatrical taste 
and macliineiy. No disrespect was intended to Shake¬ 
speare’s memory by those who engaged in these acts of 
vandalism. Sir William D’Avenant, who set the fashion of 
Shakespearean adaptation, never ceased to write or speak 
of the dramatist with affection and respect, while Dryden’s 
activity as a Shakespearean reviser went hand in hand 
with many professions of adoration. D’Avenant, Dryden 
and their coadjutors worked arbitrarily. They endeavoured 
without much method to recast Shakesjieare’s plays in a 
Gallicised rather than in a strictly chvssical mould. Tney 
were no fanatical observers of the unities of time, place 
and action. In the French spirit, they viewed love ns the 
dominant passion of tragedy, tliej' gave tragedies happy 
endings, and they (iiialilicd the wickeilness of hero or 
hcToiiie. While they excised much humorous incident from 
Shakespearean tragedy, they delighted in tragicomedy in 
which comic and pathetic sentiment was libiTally mingled. 
Nor did the Restoration adapters abide by the classical 
rejection of Beenes of violence. Th(‘y added violent 
episodes with melodramatic license. Shakespi^are’s lan¬ 
guage was modernised or simplified, passages which were 
reckoned to be Uifficult weie rewritten, and the calls of 
intelligibility were deemed to warrant the occasional 
transfer of a speech from one charaetcir to antither, or even 
from one play to another. It scarcely needs adding that 
the claim the Restoration adafiters to ‘ improve ’ Shake¬ 
speare’s text was unjustifiable, save for a few omissions or 
transpositions of scenes.* 

* 

^ l)r F. W Kilbourne'fl AUtrattmu and Adaptations of Shakespeare, 
Boston 19f)6, 


2 Q 2 
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The 

‘ revised ’ 

versions, 

1662 - 80 . 


D’Ayenant began the revision of Shakespeare's work 
early in February 1662, by laying reckless hands on 
'Measure for Measure.* With Shakespeare's 
romantic play he incorporated the characters of 
Benedick and Beatrice from ' Much Ado' and 
rechristened his performance * The Law against 
Lovers.’^ D’Avenant worked on ‘ Macbeth ’ in 1666, and 
‘ The Tempest * a year or two later. In both these pieces 
he introduced not only original characters and speeches, 
but new songs and dances which brought the plays within 
the category of opera. D'Avenant also turned ‘ The Two 
Noble lUnsmen ’ into a comedy which he called ‘ The 
Rivals * (1668). 

Dryden entered the field of Shakespearean revision by 
aiding D’Avenant in his version of ‘ The Tempest * which 
was first published after D’Avenant's death with a preface 
by Dryden in 1070. A second edition which appeared in 
1674 embodied further changes by Thomas Shadwell.^ 
Subsequently Dryden dealt in similar fashion with ‘ Troilus * 
(1679), and he imitated ‘ Antony and Cleopatra' on original 
lines in his tragedy of ‘ All for Love ’ (1678). John Lacy, 
the actor, adapted ‘ The Taming of the Shrew * (produced as 
‘Sawny the Scot,’ April 19, 1667, published in 1698). 
Thomas Shad well revised ‘ Timon * (1678); Thomas Otway 
‘ Romeo and Juliet * (1680); John Crowne the First 
and Second Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ (1680-1); Nahum Tate 


1 This pieoo was first acted at the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre on 
February 18, 1062, and was first printed in 1673. 

• Shadweil's name docs not figure in the printed version of 1674 
which incorporates his amplifications. Only Dryden and D'Avenant 
are cited as revisers. Shadweil’s opera of Tht Tempest is often men* 
iioned in theatrical history on the authority of Downes’s Boscius Angli- 
caniu (1708), but it is his * improvement ’ of D’Avenant and Dryden’s 
version vhich is in question. (See W. J. Lawrence’s The Ehtabeihan 
Playhome, 1st sor. 1912, pp. 94 seq. reprinted from Anglia 1904, and Sir 
Ernest Clarke’s paper on * The Tempest as an Opera ’ in the Athentgum^ 
August 25,1906.) Thomas Dufiett, a very minor dramatist, produced 
at the Theatre Royal in 1675 The Mock Tempest in ridicule of the efforts 
of Dryden, D’Avenant and Shaduell. 
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From 

Z703 

onwards. 


* Richard 11’ (1681)» *Lear’ (1681), and ‘Goriolanus’ 
(1682); and Tom Duifey ‘ CymlUline ’ (1682).^ 

From the accession of Queen Anne to the present day 
the tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, both on the stage and 
among critics, has flowed onward almost unin- 
terruptedly. The censorious critic, John Dennis, 
actively shared in the labours of adaptation; 
but in his ‘Letters’ (1711) on Shakespeare’s ‘genius’ he 
gave his work whole-hearted commendation : ‘ One may 
say of him, as they did of Homer, that he had none to 
imitate; and is himself inimitable.*‘ Cultured opinidn 
gave the answer which Addison wished when he asked in 
‘ The Spectator’ on February 10,1714, the question: ‘Who 
would not rather read one of Shakespeare’s plays, where 
there is not a single rule of the stage observed, than any 
production of a modem critic, where there is not one of 
them violated ? ’ No poet who won renown in the age of 
Anne or the early Georges failed to pay a sincere tribute 
to Shakespeare in the genuine text. James Thomson, 
Edward Young, Thomas Gray, joined in the chorus 
of praise. David Hume the philosopher and historian 
stands alone among cultured contemporaries in ques¬ 
tioning the justice ‘of much of this eulogy,’ on the 
specious ground that Shakespeare’s ‘ beauties ’ were 
‘ surrounded with deformities.’ Two of the greatest men 
of letters of the eighteenth century, Pope and Johnson, 
although they did not withhold censure, paid the 


1 John Sheffiel (. Duke ol Buckingham, revised Jrdiua CcBsar in 1692, 
but his version, which was first published m 1722, was never acted. 
Post-Restoration adaptations of Shakespeare include Ckilley Gibber’s 
Richard 111 (1700); Charles Gildon’s Measure for Measure (1700); John 
Dennis’s Comteal Oallant (1702 : a revision of The Merry Wives) ; Charles 
Burnaby’s Love Betray'd (1703: a rehash of AWs Well and 'TwelfOi 
Bighi) ; and John Dennis’s 2'ht Invader of his Country (1720: a new 
version of Conolanus), See H. B. Wheatley’s Post-Restoration Quartos of 
Shakespeare's Plays^ London, 1913 (reprinted from The Library^ July 
1913). 

' D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Bltakeapeare, 1903, 
p. 24. 
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dramatist^ as we have seen, the practical homage of 
becoming his editor. 

As the eighteenth century closed, the outlook of the 
critics steadily widened, and they brought to the study 

The growth learning as well as profounder insight, 

of critical Richard Farmer, Master of Emmanuel College, 
Insight. Cambridge, in his ‘ Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare’ (1767) deduced from an exhaustive study of 
Elizabethan literature the sagacious conclusion that the 
poet was well versed in the writings of his English 
contemporaries. Meanwhile the chief of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis persona became the special topic of indepen¬ 
dent treatises.^ One writer, Maurice Morgann, in his 
‘ Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff ’ 
(1777) claimed to be the first to scrutinise a Shake¬ 
spearean character as if he were a living creature 
belonging to the history of the human race rather than 
to the annals of literary invention. William Dodd’s 
‘ Beauties of Shakespeare ’ (1752), the most cyclopaedic 
of anthologies, brought home to the popular mind, in 
numberless editions, the range of Shakespeare’s obser¬ 
vations on human experience. 

Shakespearean study of the eighteenth century not only 
strengthened the foundations of his fame but stimulated 
Modern growth. The school of textual 

schools of criticism which Theobald and Capell founded 
criticism. middle years of the century has never 

ceased its activity since their day.* Edmund Malone’s 


^ Seo William Bichardson’s Philosophical Analysis and Illustration of 
Some of Shakespeare's remarkable Ckaracteif, (2 vols. 1774, 1789), and 
Thomas Whately’s Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakespeare 
(published in 1785 but completed before 1772). 

> W. Sidney Walker (1795-1846), sometime Tollow of Trinity Ckillege, 
Cambridge, deserves special mention among textual critics of the nine¬ 
teenth century, lie was author of two valuable woiks : Shalces'^re's 
Versifkaixon and its apparent Irregularities explained by Examples from 
Early and Late English Writers, 1854, and A Cutical Exammation 
of fAe Text of Shakespeare, with Remarks on his Language and that 
of his Contempotaries, together with Notes on hts Plays and Poems, 
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devotion at the end of the eighteenth century to the 
biography of the poet and the contemporary history of 
the stage inspired a vast band of disciples, of whom 
Joseph Hunter (1783-1861), John Payne CJollier (1789- 
1883) and James Orchard Hailiwoll, afterwards HaUiwell' 
Phillipps (1820-1889), best deserve mention. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there arose a school of critics to expound more systema' 
The new tically than before the aesthetic excellence of 
iesthetic the plays. Eighteenth-century writers like 
Richardson, Whately and Maurice Morgann 
had pointed out the way. Yet in its inception the new 
aesthetic school owed much to the example of Schlegel and 
other admiring critics of Shakespeare in Germany. The 
long-lived popular fallacy that Shakespeare was the 
unsophisticated child of nature was finally dispelled, and 
his artistic instinct, his sound judgment and his psycho¬ 
logical certitude were at length established on firm foun¬ 
dations. Hazlitt in his ‘ Characters of Shakespe-are’s 
Plays ’ (1817) interpreted w’ith a light and rapid touch 
the veracity or verisimilitude of the chief personages of 
the plays. Samuel Taylor Coleridge in his ‘ Notes and 
Lectures on Shakespeare ’ proved himself the subtlest 
spokesman of the modern aesthetic school in this or any 
other country.^ Although Edward Dowden in liis ‘ Shake¬ 
speare, his Mind and Art’ (1874; 11th edit. 1897) and 
.^gernon Charles Swinburne in his ‘ Study of Shakespeare ’ 
(1880) were worthy disciples of the now criticism, Coleridge 
as an aesthetic critic remains unsurpassed. Among hving 


I860, 3 vols. Walker’s books were published fiom hia notes after his 
death, and are ill-aiiangcd and unindcxod, but they cunstituto a rich 
quarry, which no succeedmg editor lias neglected without injury to his 
W’oik. 

* See and Lectures on Shalesjjeare and oiJier Poets hy S. T. 

Coleridge, now first collected by Ashe, 1883. (kiluiidge hotly rcaontod 
the remark, which he attributed to WordhwoJlh, that a Cioiman critic 
first taught us to think correctly conceinmg fcihaJj/5Si)care (Colei idge 
to Mudfoid, 1818; c£. llykea Campbell’s Memoir of Colertdge, p. cr, 
and see p. 616 note, infra. 
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Shake* 

speare 

pubhshing 

societies 


English critics in the same succession, Mr. A. C. Bradley 
fills the first place. 

In the effort to supply a fuller interpretation of Shake¬ 
speare’s works—textual, historical, and sesthetic—two 
publishing societies have done much valuable 
work. The Shakespeare Society was founded 
in 1841 by Collier, Halliwell, and their friends, 
and published some forty-eight volumes before 
its dissolution in 1853. The New Shakspere Society, which 
was founded by Dr. Fumivall in 1874, issued during the 
ensuing twenty years twenty-seven publications, illustrative 
mainly of the text and of contemporary life and literature. 

Almost from the date of Shakespeare’s death his native 
town of Stratford-on-Avon was a place of pilgrimage for 
his admirers. As early as 1634 Sir William 
Dugdale visited the town and set on record 
Shakespeare’s association with it. Many other 
visitors of the seventeenth century enthusias¬ 
tically identified the dramatist with the place 
in extant letters and journals.^ John Ward, who became 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
fame at 
Stratford- 
on-Avon 


^ Soo p. 473 n. 3, aupra. As early a« 1630 a traveller through the 
town put on record that ‘ it was most remarkable for the birth of famous 
William Shakespcaio' ('A Banquet of Feasts or Change of Choare,' 1630, 
in Shakes peart'a Centurie of Praise, p. 181). Four years later another 
tourist to the place described in his extant diary ‘ a neat Monument of 
that famous English Poet, Mr. Wm. Shakespere; who was borne hoere * 
(Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 213 f. 332; A Belation of a Short Survey, 
ed. Wickliam Legg, 1904, p. 77). Sir William Dugdale concluded his 
account of Stratford in his Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656, p. 523) : 
* One thing more in reference to this antient Town is observable, that 
it gave birth and sepulture to our late famous Poet Will. Shakespere, 
whoso Monument 1 have inserted in my discourse of the Church.' Sir 
Aston Cokajme in complimentary verses to Dugdale on his great book 
wrote : 

Now Stretford upon Avon, we would choose 
Thy gentle and ingenuous Shakespeare Muse, 

(Were he among the Uving yet) to raise 
T’our Antiquanee merit some Just praise. 


{Small Poems of Divers Sorts, 1658, p. 111.) Edward Phillips, Milton's 
nephew, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1677, begins his notice of the poet 
thus: ‘ William Shakespear, the Glory of the English Stage; whose 
nativity at Stratford upon Avon is the highest honour that Town can 
boast of.’ 
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Vioar of Stratford in 1662, bore witness to the gtniua 
loci when he made the entry in his *Diary *: * Remember 
to peruse Shakespeare’s plays and bee much vorsed in 
them, that 1 may not bee ignorant in that matter.*^ 
In the eighteenth century the visits of Shakespearean 
students rapidly grew more frequent. In the early years 
the actor Betterton came from London to make Shake¬ 


spearean researches there. 

It was Betterton’s successor, Garrick, who, at the 
height of his fame in the middle years of the century, 
Garrick at gAve an impetus to the Shakespearean cult at 
Stratford. Stratford which thenceforth steadily developed 
into a national vogue, and helped to quicken the popular 
enthusiasm. In May 1769 the Corporation did Garrick 
the honour of making him the first honorary free¬ 
man of the borough on the occasion of the opening of 
the new town hall. He acknowledged the compliment 
by presenting a statue of the dramatist to adorn the 
fa 9 ade of the building, together with a portrait of him¬ 
self embracing a bust of Shakespeare, by Gainsborough, 
which has since hung on the walls of the chief 
chamber. Later in the year Garrick personally devised 


and conducted a Shakespearean celebration at 
Stratford Stratford which was called rather inaccurately 
‘ Shakespeare’s Jubilee.’ The ceremonies lasted 
from September 6 to 9, 1769, and under 


Garrick’s zealous direction became a national demon¬ 


stration in the poet’s honour. The musical composer. 
Dr. Arne, organised choral services in the church; there 
were public entertainments, a concert, and a horse-race, 
and odes were recited and orations delivered in praise of 
the poet. The visitors represented the rank and fashion 
of the day. Among them was James Boswell, the friend 
and biographer of Dr. Johnson. The irrelevance of most 
of the ceremonials excited ridicule, but a pageant at 
Drury Lane Theatre during the following season recalled 


‘ Ward’8 Diary, 1839, p. 184 
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the chief incidents of the Stratford Jubilee and proved 
attractive to the London playgoer.^ 

Like festivities were repeated at Stratford from time 
to time on a less ambitious scale. A birthday celebration 
took place in April 1827, and was renewed three years later. 
A ‘Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival,’ which was held 
from April 23 to May 4, 1864, was designed as a national 
commemoration.® Since 1879 there have been without 


interruption annual Shakespearean festivals in April and 
May at Shakespeare’s native place, and they have steadily 
grown in popular favour and in features of interest.* 

On the English stage the name of every eminent actor 
since Burbage, the great actor of the dramatist’s own period. 
On the identified with Shakespearean drama. 

English Betterton, the chief actor of the Restoration, 
stag®- loyal to Burbage’s tradition. Steele, writing 

in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 167) in reference to Betterton’s funeral 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey on May 2, 1710, 
instanced his rendering of Othello as a proof of an un¬ 
surpassable talent in realising Shakespeare’s subtlest con¬ 
ceptions on the stage. One great and welcome innovation 
in Shakespearean acting is closely associated with Better¬ 
ton’s name. The substitution of women for boys in female 
The first po-rt® was inaugurated by Killigrew at the 
appearance opening of Charles II’s reign, but Betterton’s 
m Shakfr^^* encouragement of the innovation gave it per- 
spearcan manence. The first r6k that was professionally 
rendered by a woman in a public theatre was 
that of Desdemona in ‘ Othello,’ apparently on December 8, 
1660.* The actress on that occasion is said to have been 


Mrs. Margaret Hughes, Prince Rupert’s mistress; but 
Betterton’s wife, who was at first known on the stage as 
Mrs. Saunderson, was the first actress to present a series 
of Shakespeare’s great female characters. Mrs. Betterton 
gave her husband powerful support, from 1663 onwards, in 


' Seo Wholer’s History of SlTaAford-on-Avont 1812, pp. 164-209. 

* R. £. Hunter, Shakespeare and ihe Tercentenary Celebration, 1864. 

* See pp. 542-3 supra. ^ See p. 78 supra 
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such rSles as Ophelia, Jtdiet, Queen Katharine, and Lady 
Macbeth. Betterton formed a school of actors who carried 
on his traditions for many years after his death. Robert 
Wilks (1670-1732) as Hamlet, and Barton Booth {168f- 
1733) as Henry VIII and Hotspur,were popularly accounted 
no unworthy successors. Colley Cibber (1671-1757), as 
actor, theatrical manager, and dramatic critic, was both 
a loyal disciple of Betterton and a lover of Shakespeare, 
though his vanity and his faith in the ideals of the Restora* 
tion incited him to perpetrate many outrages on Shake¬ 
speare’s text when preparing it for theatrical representa¬ 
tion. His notorious adaptation of ‘ Richard HI,' which 
was first produced in 1700, long held the stage to the exclu¬ 
sion of the original version. But towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century all earlier efforts to interpret Shake¬ 
speare in the playhouse were eclipsed in public esteem by 
the concentrated energy and intelligence of David Garrick. 
David Garrick’s enthusiasm for the poet and his his- 
Garrick, trionic genius riveted Shakespeare’s hold on 
1717 - 1779 - public taste. His claim to have restored to 
the stage the text of Shakespeare—purified of Restor¬ 
ation defilements—cannot be allowed without serious 
qualifications. Garrick had no scruple in presenting plays 
of Shakespeare in versions that he or his friends had 
recklessly garbled. He supplied ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ with 
a happy ending; he converted ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
into the farce of ' Katherine and Petruchio,’ 1754, he was 
the first to venture on.a revision of ‘Hamlet’ (in 1771); 
he introduced radical changes in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 

‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Cymbcline,* and ‘ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.’ Neither had Garrick any faith 
in stage-archaeology ; he acted ‘ Macbeth ’ in a bagwig and 
‘ Hamlet ’ in contemporary court dress. Nevertheless, no 
actor has w'on an equally exalted reputation in so vast and 
varied a repertory of Shakespearean rdles. His triumphant 
debut as Richard III in 1741 was followed by equally 
successful performances of Hamlet (first given for his 
benefit at the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, on August 12, 
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1742),* Lear, Macbeth, King John, Romeo, Heniy IV, 
lago, Leontes, Benedick, and Antony in * Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ Garrick was not quite undeservedly buried in 
Westminster Abbey on February 1, 1779, at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s statue. 

Garrick was ably seconded by Mrs. Clive (1711-1786), 
Mrs. abber (1714-1766), and Mrs. Pritchard (1711-1768). 
Mrs. (yibber as Constance in *King John,’ and Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard in Lady Macbeth, excited something of the same 
enthusiasm as Garrick in Richard HI and Lear. There 
were, too, contemporary critics who judged rival actors 
to show in certain parts powers equal, if not superior, to 
those of Garrick. Charles Macklin (1697 ?-1797) for nearly 
half a century, from 1736 to 1785, gave many hundred 
performances of a masterly rendering of Shylock. The 
character had, for many years previous to Macklin’s 
assumption of it, been allotted to comic actors, but Macklin 
effectively concentrated his energy on the tragic significance 
of the part with an effect that Garrick could not surpass. 
Macklin was also reckoned successful in Polonius and lago. 
John Henderson, the Bath Roscius (1747-1785), who, like 
Garrick, was buried in Westminster Abbey, derived im¬ 
mense popularity from his representation of Falstaff ; while 
in such subordinate characters as Mercutio, Slender, Jaques, 
Touchstone, and Sir Toby Belch, John Palmer (1742 ?- 
1798) was held to approach perfection. But Garrick 
was the accredited chief of the theatrical profession until 
his death. He was then succeeded in his place of pre¬ 
eminence by John Philip Kemble, who derived invaluable 
support from his association with one abler than himself, 
his sister, Mrs. Siddons. 

Somewhat stilted and declamatory in speech, Kemble 
John enacted a wide range of characters of Shake- 
Kembie spearean tragedy with a dignity that won the 
1757 - 18 * 3 . admiration of Pitt, Sir Walter Scott, Charles 

^ W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Flayhotue and other 8iudu»t 
2nd ser. 229-230. 
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Lamb, and l^igh Hunt. Ooriolanus was regarded as bis 
masterpiece, but his renderings of Hamlet, King John, 
Wolsey, the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure,* Leontes, and 

Mrs Sarah satisfied the most exacting canons of 

Siddons, contemporary theatrical criticism. Kemble's 
X 755 -X 83 X. jyjpg Siddons, was the greatest actress 

that Shakespeare's countrymen have known. Her noble 
and awe-inspiring presentation of Lady Macbeth, her Con¬ 
stance, her Queen Katharine, have, according to the best 
testimony, not been equalled even by the achievements 
of the eminent actresses of France. 

During the nineteenth century the most conspicuous 
histrionic successes in Shakespearean drama were won by 
Edmund Edmund Kean, whose triumphant rendering 
Kean, of Shylock on his first appearance at Drury 
1787 - 1833 . Lajj 0 Theatre on January 26, 1814, is one of 
the most stirring incidents in the history of the English 
stage. Kean defied the rigid convention of the ' Kemble 
School,' and gave free rein to his impetuous passions. 
Besides Shylock, he excelled in Richard III, Othello, 
Hamlet, and Lear. No less a critic than Coleridge declared 
that to see him act was like ‘ reading Shakespeare by fiashes 
of lightning.* Among other Shakespearean actors of 
Kean's period a high place was allotted by public esteem 
to George Frederick Cooke (1766-1811), whose Richard III, 
first given in London at Covent Garden Theatre, October 31, 
1801, was accounted his masterpiece. Charles Lamb, 
writing in 1822, declared that of all the actors who fiourishod 
in his time, Robert Behsley ‘ had most of the swell of soul,* 
and Lamb gave with a fine enthusiasm in his * Essays of 
Elia * an analysis (which has become classical) of Bensley's 
performance of MalvoUo. But Bensley’s powers were 
rated more moderately by more experienced playgoers.^ 
Lamb’s praises of Mrs. Jordan (1762-1816) as Ophelia, 
Helena, and Viola in ‘Twelfth Night,' are corroborated 
by the eulogies of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. In the part 


Essays of Elta, ed. Cftnt)n Aingor, pp. 180 seq. 
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of Rosalind Mrs. Jordan is reported on all sides to have 
beaten Mrs. Siddons out of the field. 

The torch thus lit by Garrick, by the Kembles, by Kean 
and his contemporaries was worthily kept alive by William 
Wiliam Charles Macready, a cultivated and conscien- 
Chvic? tious actor, who, during a professional career of 

forty years (1810-1851), assumed 
every great part in Shakespearean tragedy. 
Although Macready lacked the classical bearing oi Kemble 
or the intense passion of Kean, he won as the interpreter 
of Shakespeare the whole-hearted sufirages of the educated 
public. Macready’s chief associate in women characters 
was Helen Faucit (1820-1898, afterwards Lady Martin), 
whose refined impersonations of Imogen, Beatrice, Juliet, 
and Rosalind form an attractive chapter in the history 
of the stage. 

The most notable tribute paid to Shakespeare by any 
actor-manager of recent times was rendered by Samuel 
Phelps (1804-1878), who gave during his tenure 
revivals. Sadler’s Wells Theatre between 1844 and 1862 
competent representations of all the plays save 
six; only ‘ Richard II,’ the three parts of ‘ Henry VI,* 

‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ and ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ were 
omitted. The ablest actress who appeared with Phelps 
at Sadler’s Wells was Mrs. Warner (1804-1854), who had 
previously supported Macready in many of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, and was a partner in Phelps’s Shakespearean 
speculation in the early days of the venture. Charles 
Kean (1811-1868), Edmund Kean’s son, between 1851 and 
1859 produc5ed at the Princess’s Theatre, London, some 
thirteen plays of Shakespeare; his own r^es included 
Macbeth, Richard II, Cardinal Wolsey, Leontes, Richard III, 
Prospero, King Lear, Shylock, Henry V. But the younger 
Kean depended for the success of his Shakespearean produc¬ 
tions on their spectacular attractions rather than on his 
histrionic efficiency. He may be regarded as the founder 
of the spectacular system of Shakespearean representation. 
Sir Henry Irving (1838-1905), who from 1878 till 1901 
was ably seconded by Miss Ellen Terry, revived at the 
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Lyoeam Theatre between 1874 and 1902 twelve plays 
(‘Hamlet.* ‘Macbeth,* ‘OtheUo,’ ‘Richard ID,* ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,* ‘ Twelfth 
Night,* ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Henry VIII,*; 
‘Cymbeline,’ and ‘ Coriolanus’), and gave each of them 
all the advantage they could derive from thoughtful 
* acting reinforced by lavish scenic elaboration.^ Sir Henry 
Irving was the first actor to be knighted (in 1895) for his 
services to the stage, and the success which crowned his 
efforts to raise the artistic and intellectual temper of the 
theatre was acknowledged by his burial in Westminster 
Abbey (October 20, 1905). Sir Henry Irving’s mantle 
was assumed at his death by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
who produced three of Shakespeare’s plays at the Hay- 
market Theatre between 1889 and 1896 and no less than 
fifteen more at His Majesty’s Theatre since 1897. In the 
course of each of the nine years (1905-13) Sir Herbert also 
organised at His Majesty’s Theatre a Shakespeare festival 
in which different plays of Shakespeare were acted on 
successive days during several weeks by his own and other 
companies.* Much scenic magnificence has distinguished 
Sir Herbert’s Shakespearean productions in which he lias 
played leading parts of very varied range ; his impersona¬ 
tions include Hamlet, Antony in both ‘ Julius Caesar ’ 
and ‘ Antony and Clc-opatra,’ Shylock, Malvolio, and 
Falstaff. Mr. F. R. Benson, since 1883, has dc.voted 
. himself almost exclusively to the representation of 
Sliakespearean drama and has produced all but two 
of Shakespeare’s plays*. Mr. Benson’s activities have 
been chiefly confined to the provinces, and for twenty- 
six years he has organised the dramatic festivals 
at Stratford-on-Avon.® Many efficient actors owe to 

^ Hamlet in 1874-,5 and Macbeth in 1888-9 wore each performed by 
Sir Henry living for 200 nights in uninterrupted succession; these are 
the longest continuous runs that any of Shakespeare's plays are known 
to have enjoyed. 

• In April 1907 Sir Herbert appeared on the Berlin stage in five of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Richard II, Twelfth Nifjht, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Merry Wxvee, and Hamlet. ^ See p. 043 eatpra. 
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association with him and his company their earliest 
training in Shakespearean parts. In isolated Shake- 
spearean rdles high reputations of recent years have.^, 
been won by several actors, among whom may be^ 
mentioned Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson in ' Hamlet'* 
(first rendered at the Lyceum Theatre on September 11, 
1897), Lewis Waller in Henry V (first rendered at ^ 
Christmas 1900 at the Lyric Theatre, London), and Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier at the (^rrick Theatre as Shylock (first 
rendered on October 11, 1905) and as Macbeth (first ren¬ 
dered on January 16, 1907). 

In spite of the recent efforts of Sir Henry Irving, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. F. R. Benson, no theatrical 
manager since Phelps’s retirement from Sadler’s Wells in 
1862 has systematically and continuously illustrated on 
the London stage the full range of Shakespearean drama. 
Far more in this direction has been attempted in Germany. 
The failure to represent in the chief theatres of London 
and the other great cities of the country Shakespeare’s 
plays constantly and in their variety is mainly attributable 
to the demand, by a large section of the playgoing public, 
for the spectacular methods of production which were 
inaugurated by Charles Kean in the metropolis in 1851 
and have since been practised from time to time on an 
ever-increasing scale of splendour. The cost 
setung*of^ of the spectacular display involves financial 
risks which prohibit a frequent change of pro¬ 
gramme and restrict the manager’s choice to 
such plays as lend themselves to spectacular 
setting. In 1895 Mr. William Poel founded in London 
‘ The Elizabethan Stage Society ’ with a view to pro¬ 
ducing Shakespearean and other Elizabethan dramas 
either without any scenery or with scenery of a simple 
kind conforming to the practice of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean epoch. Although Mr. Poel’s zealous effort re¬ 
ceived a respectful welcome from scholars, it exerted no 
appreciable influence on the taste of the general public. 


Sbake- 

S earean 
ama. 


Sue William PoeVs Shikwpwt in the Tk^Urtt 1913, pp. 203 seq. 
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In one respect, however, the history of recent Shake- 
gpearean representations can be viewed by the Utetary 
student with unqualified satisfaction. Although. some 
*^*changes of text or some rearrangement of the scenes are 
found imperative in all theatrical productions of Shake¬ 
speare, a growing public sentiment in England and else¬ 
where has for many years favoured as loyal an adherence 
as is practicable to the authorised version of the pla]^ 
on the part of theatrical maxiagers. In this regard, the 
evil traditions of the eighteenth-century stage are well-nigh 
extinct. 

Music and art in England owe much to Shakespeare’s 
influence. From Thomas Morley, Purcell, Matthew Locke, 
and Arne to William Linley, Sir Henry Bishop, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, every distinguished 
*** ’ musician of the past has sought to improve on 

his predecessor’s setting of one or more of Shakespeare’s 
songs, or has composed concerted music in illustration 
of soifie of his dramatic themes.^ Of living composers 
Mr. Edward German has musically illustrated with much 
success ‘ Henry VIII ’ (1894), ‘ Richard II,’ ‘ Richard III,’ 

' Romeo and Juliet ’ and ‘ Much Ado.’ Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie is responsible for an Overture to ‘Twelfth 
Night’ and music for ‘ Coriolanus,’ and Sir Edward Elgar 
is the composer of ‘ Falstaff,’ a symphonic study (1913). 

In art, the publisher John Boydell in 1787 organised 
. a scheme for illustrating scenes in Shakespeare's work 
by the greatest living English artists. Some fine pictures 
were the result. A hundred and sixty-eight were painted 
in all, and the artists whom Boydell employed included 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Romney, Thomas Stothard, 
John Opie, Benjamin West, James Barry, and Henry 
Fuseli. All the pictures were exhibited from time to time 
between 1789 and 1804 at a gallery specially built for the 
purpose in Pall Mall, and in 1802 Boydell published a 

* Cf. Alfred Roffe, Shahpere Music, 1878; S^s %n Shahspers 
... set U> Music, 1884, New Shakspere Soo.; E. W. Naylor. Shake- 
spears and Music, 1806, and L. C, Eason, Shakespeare in Music, 1901. 

2 a 
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colleotion of engravings of the chief pictures. The great 
series of paintings was dispersed by auction in 1805. Few 
eminent painters of later date, from Daniel Maclise to Sir. 
John Millais, have lacked the ambition to interpret somw 
scene or character of Shakespearean drama, while Engliilk 
artists in black and white who have in the late nineteenth 
or early twentieth century devoted themselves to the 
illustration of Shakespeare’s writings include Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., Walter Crane, Arthur Backham, Hugh 
Thomson and E. J. Sullivan. 

In America of late years no less enthusiasm for Shake¬ 
speare has been manifested than in England. The firsts 
edition of Shakespeare’s works to be printed 
In America. ^ America appeared in Philadelphia in 1796-^,^ 

but editors and critics have since the middle years of the 
nineteenth century been hardly less numerous there than 
in England. Some criticism from American pens, like 
that of James Bussell Lowell, has reached the highest 
literary level. Prof. G. P. Baker and Prof. Brander 
Matthews have recently developed more zealously than 
English writers the study of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
technique. Nowhere, perhaps, has more labour beep 
devoted to the interpretation of his works than that 
bestowed by Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia on 
the preparation of his ‘ New Variorum ’ edition.* The 
passion for acquiring early editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems or early illustrative literature has grown very 
rapicUy in the past and present generations. The library of 
the chief of early Shakespearean collectors, James Lenrix 
(1800-1880), now forms part of the Public Library of New 
York.* Another important collection of Shakespeareana 
was formed at an early date by Thomas Pennant Barton 
(1803-1869) and w'as acquired by the Boston Public Library 
in 1873 ; the elaborate catalogue (1878-80) contains some 
2500 entries. Private collections of later periods like those 

^ See p. 58.3 n. 1, «upra. * See p. 584, supra. 

* Bee Henry Stevens's RteaikeHons of James Lenox and ihoformaJhon 
of k%s Library, London, 1886. 
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formed by Mr. Marsden J. Peny, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Mr. H. G. Folger, of New York, and Mr. W. A. 
;>,White, of Brooklyn, are idl rich in rare editions. 

First of l%akeBpeare*s plays to be represented in 
.^^erioa, * Richard 111 ’ was performed in New York 
on March 5, 1750. More recently Junius Brutus Booth 
(1796-1862), Edwin Forrest (1806-1892), John Edward 
McChillough, Forrest*s disciple (1837-1885), Edwin Booth, 
Junius Brutus Booth’s son (1833-1893), Charlotte Cushman 
(1816-1876), Ada Rehan {b. 1859), Julia Marlowe, and 
Maud Adams have maintained on the American stage 
the great traditions of Shakespearean acting. Between 
1890 and 1898 Augustin Daly’s company included in their 
repertory nine Shakespearean comedies which were ren¬ 
dered with admirable effect, chiefly with Ada Rehan and 
John Drew in the leading rSles. Of late years Shake¬ 
spearean performances in America have been intermittent. 
Among American artists Edwin Austin Abbey (1852-1911) 
devoted high gifts to pictorial representation of scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays. 


2 a 2 
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SHAKESPEARE'S FOREIGN VOGUE 

Save the Scriptures and the chief writings of classical 
antiquity, no literary compositions compare with Shake- 
speare's plays and poems in their appeal to 
sp^ewe's readers or critics who do not share the author’s 
foreign nationality or speak his language. The Bible, 
alone of literary compositions, has been trans¬ 
lated more frequently or into a greater number of languages. 
The progress of the dramatist’s reputation in France, Italy 
and Russia was somewhat slow at the outset. But every¬ 
where it advanced steadily through the nineteenth century. 
In Germany the poet has received for more than a century 
and a half a recognition scarcely less pronounced than that 
accorded him in his own country.^ 

English actors who made professional tours through 
Germany at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries frequently per- 
Germany formed plays by Shakespeare before German 
audiences. At first the English actors spoke 
in English, but they soon gave their text in crude German 
translations. German adaptations of ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 
and ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona ’ wore published in 
1620. In 1626 ‘ Hamlet,* ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Julius Casar,’ 
and * Romeo and Juliet * were acted by English players 
at Dresden, and German versions of ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ and of the Inter¬ 
lude in * A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ as well as a crude 

* Bee Prof. J. G. RobertBon's * Shakespeare on the Continent' in 
Cumbndgt History of English Literature, vol. v. ohap. zii. pp. £83-308. 
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adaptation of * Hamlet,’ ^ were ourrent in Germany later 
in the century. But no author’s name was at the time 
associated with any of these pieces. Meanwhile German' 
speaking visitors to England carried home even in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime copies of his works and those of 
his contemporaries. Among several English volumes which 
Johann Rudolf Hess of Zurich brought to that city on re¬ 
turning from London about 1614 were Smethwick’s quartos 
of * Romeo and Juliet ’ (1609) and ‘ Hamlet’ (1611). The 
books are still preserved in the public library of the town.* 
Shakespeare was first specifically mentioned in 1682 by 
a German writer Daniel Georg Morhof in his * Unterricht 
von der teutschen Sprache und Poesie’ (Kiel, p. 250). 
But Morhof merely confesses that he had read of Shake¬ 
speare, as well as of Fletcher and Beaumont, in Dryden’s 
work ‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’ Morhof, however, broke 
the ice. A notice of the pathos of * the English tragedian 
Shakespeare ’ was transferred from a hVonch translation 
of Sir William Temple’s ‘ Essay on Poetry ’ to 
Gmaan Barthold Feind's * Gedanken von der Opera ’ 
Shake- (Stade) in 1708. Next year Johann Franz 
Buddeus copied from Collier’s ‘ Historical 
Dictionary ’ (1701-2) a farcically inadequate biographical 
sketch of Shakespeare into his ’ Allgcmeines historisches 
Lexicon’ (Leipzig), and this brief memoir was reprinted 
in Johann Burckhart Mencke’s ’ Gelehrten Lexicon ’ (Leip¬ 
zig, 1716) and in popular encyclopaedias of later date.* 
Of greater significance was the appearance at Berlin in 
1741 of a poor German translation of ‘ Julius Caesar ’ by 
Baron Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, formerly Prussian 


^ See p. 336 Bupra. 

' The purohaser Hess who was at a later date a member of the Great 
Counoil of Zurich carried homo from London nine English books of 
recent publication. Besides the Shakespearean quartos, they included 
Ben Jonson’s Vdpone (1607) and George Wilkins’s novel of Peridea 
Prince of Tyre (1608) of which only one other copy (in the British Museum) 
•urvives; see Tycho Mommsen’s Preface (pp. ii-ih> to his reprint of 
George Wilkins’s novel of Pertclea (Oldenburg, 1857). 

' Cf. Zedler’s Cyclopaedia (1743) and Jbeher’e Gelehrten Lez«cofi(l751). 
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minister in London. This was the earliest complete and 
direct translation of any play by Shakespeare into a 
foreign language. A prose translation of * Richard UI ’ 
from another pen followed in 1756. Shakespeare was not 
suffered to receive such first halting marks of German 
respect without a protest. Johann Christopher Gottsched 
(1700-1766), a champion of classicism, warmly denounced 
the barbaric lawlessness of Shakespeare in a review of von 
Borck’s effort in * Beitrage zur kritischen Historic der deut- 
schen Sprache * (1741). The attack bore unexpected fruit. 
Johann Elias Schlegel, one of Gottsched’s disciples, offended 
his master by defending in the same periodical Shake- 
speare^s neglect of the classical canons, and within twenty 
years the influential pen of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing came 
, . , to Shakespeare’s rescue with triumphant effect, 

tnbutc, Lessing first drew to Shakespeare the earnest at- 
tention of the educated German public. It was 
on February 16,1759, in No. 17 of a journal entitled ^ Briefe 
die neueste Literatur betreffend ’ that Lessing, after detect¬ 
ing in Shakespeare’s work affinity with the German Volks- 
drama, urged his superiority, not only to the French drama¬ 
tists Racine and Corneille, who hitherto had dominated 
European taste, but to all ancient or modem poets save 
Sophocles: ‘After the “ CEdipus ” of Sophocles no piece can 
have more power over our passions than “ Othello,” ” King 
Lear,” “ Hamlet.” ’ Lessing restated his doctrine with 
greater reservation in his ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie ’ 
{Hamburg, 1767, 2 vole. 8vo.), but the seed which he 
had sown proved fertile, and the tree which sprang from 
it bore rich fruit. 


A wide expansion of German knowledge and curiosity 
is traceable to a prose translation of Shakespeare which 
Christopher Martin Wieland (1733-1813) began in 1762 
and issued at Zurich in 1763-6 (in 8 vols.). Before long 
Wieland’s useful work was thoroughly revised by Johann 
Joachim Eschenburg (1743-1820), whose edition appeaficd 
also at Zurich in 13 vols. (1775-7). The dissemination 
of all Shakespeare’s writings in a German garb greatly 
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strengthened the romantic tendencies of German literary 
sentiment, and the English dramatist soon attracted that 
Growth of German worship which he has since re- 

study and tained. Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg in 
atbusiasm. . Brief® fiber Merkwfirdigkeiten der 

Litteratnr,’ treated Shakespearean drama as an integral 
part of the world of nature to which ciiticism was as 
inapplicable as to the sea or the sky. The poet Johann 
Gottfried Herder in 1773 showed a more chastened spirit 
of enthusiasm when he sought to account historically for 
the romantic temper of Shakespeare. Goethe, king of the 
German romantic movement, and all who worked with 
him thenceforth eagerly acknowledged their discipleship 
to Shakespeare. Unwavering veneration of his achieve¬ 
ment became a first article in the creed of German roman¬ 
ticism, and the form and spirit of the German romanti¬ 
cists’ poetry and drama were greatly influenced by their 
Shakespearean faith. Goethe’s criticism of * Hamlet * in 
‘ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre * (1795-fi) was but one of the 
many masterly tributes of the German romantic school to 
Shakespeare’s supremacy.^ 

A fresh and vital impetus to the Shakespearean cult 
in Germany was given by the romantic leader, August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel. Between 1797 and 1801 
issued metrical versions of thirteen plays, 
adding a fourteenth play ‘ Richard HI ’ in 1810. 
Schlegel reproduced the spirit of the original with such 
magical efficiency as to consummate Shakespeare’s natura- 


^ Throughout his long life Qoctho was tho most onthusiastio of Shake¬ 
speare’s worshippers. In 1771, at tho ago of twenty-two, ho oomposod 
an oration which he delivered to fellow-students at Strasburg by way 
of justifying his first passionate adoration (soo Lewes, Life of Qoethep 
1890, pp. 92-6). Besides tho detailed analysis of the charootor of 
Hamlet, which oooupios much space in Goethe’s Wtlhelm MevtUr, many 
eulogistk) references to Shakespeare figure in Goetho’s Wahrheii und 
DtcJUvngt and m Bokermann’s Reports of Ooethe'a Converaatum. A 
remarkable essay on Sbakespoaro’s pre-emmence was written by Goethe 
in 1815 under tho title Shakeapeare und kein Bnde. This appears 
& the chief editions of Goethe’s oolieoted prose works in the section 
headed * Theater und dramatische Dichtung.* 
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lisation in German poetry. Ludwig Tieok, who published 
a prose rendering of * The Tempest ’ in 1796, completed 
Schlegers undertaking in 1825, but he chiefly confined him* 
self to editing translations by various hands of the plays 
which Schlegel had neglected.^ Many other German trans* 
lations in verse were undertaken in emulation of Schlegel 
and Tieck’s version—by J. H. Voss and his sons (Leipzig, 
1818-29), by J. W. O. Benda (Leipzig, 1825-6), by J. 
Korner (Vienna, 1836), by A. Bottger (Leipzig, 1836-7), by 
B. Ortlepp (Stuttgart, 1838-9), and by A. Keller and M. 
Kapp (Stuttgart, 1843-6). The best of more recent German 
translations is that by a band of poets and eminent men 
of letters including Bnednch von Bodenstedt, Berdinand 
Freiligrath, and Paul Heyse (Leipzig, 1867-71, 38 vols.) 
But, despite the high merits of von Bodenstedt and his 
compamons’ performance, Schlegel and Tieck’s achievement 
still holds the field. Schlegel may be justly reckoned one 
of the most eflective of all the promoters of Shakespearean 
study. His lectures on ' Dramatic Literature,’ which 
include a suggestive sui'vey of Shakespeare’s work, were 
dehvered at Vienna in 1808, and were translated into 
English in 1815. 'fhey are worthy of comparison with 
the criticism of Colendge, who owed much to their influence. 
Wordsworth in 1815 declared that Schlegel and his disciples 
first marked out the right road in aBsthetio appreciation, 
and that they enjoyed at the moment superiority over all 
English aesthetic critics of Shakespeare.^ In 1815, too, 

^ KoTisod ediliouB of Suhegol and Tiook’s translation appeared in 
Leipzig, ed. A. Brandi, 1897-9, 10 vols., and at Stuttgart, ed. Hermann 
Conrad, 1905-0. In 1908 Fiiednoh Gundolf began a reissue of 
bobegei's translations aitb original vonuons of many of the dramas with 
which 8ohiegel faded to deal. 

* In his * Essay, Euppiementary to the Preface ' in the edition of his 
Ponmn of 1815 \\ ordsworth wrote: ' The Germans only, of foreign 
nations, are approaohmg towards a knowledge of what ho [t.6. Shake* 
spearej is. In some respeots they have acquired a supenonty over the 
felloW'Couutrymen of the poet; for among us, it is a common—1 might 
say an ostabiishud—opinion that Shakespeaie is justly praised when he is 
jnrouounced to be “ a wdd irregular gemus in whom g4.eat faults are com¬ 
pensated by great beauties.'' How long may it be before this nusoon- 
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Goethe lent point to Wordsworth’s argument in his stimu¬ 
lating essay * Shakespeare und kein Ende ’ in which he 
brought his voluminous criticism to a close. A few years 
later another very original exponent of German romanti¬ 
cism, Heinrich Heine, enrolled himself among German 
Shakespeareans. Heine publislied in 1838 charming studies 
of Shakespeare’s heromos, acknowledging only one defect 
in Shakespeare—that he was an Englishman. An English 
translation appeared in 1895. 

During the last eighty years textual, eesthetic, and 
biographical criticism has been pursued in Germany with 
unflagging industry and energy ; and although 
laboured and supersubtle theorising charac¬ 
terises much Gorman sesthetic criticism, its 
mass and variety testify to the impressiveness 
of the appeal that Shakespeare’s work makes 
in permanence to the German mtellect. The efforts to 
stem the current of Shakespearean worship essayed by 
the reahstic critic, Gustav Kiimelin, in his * Shakespeare- 
studien ’ (Stuttgart, 1860), and subsequently by the drama¬ 
tist, J. R. Benedix, in * Die Shakespearomanie ’ (Stuttgart, 
1873, 8vo), proved of no effect. In studies of the text 
and metre Nikolaus Delius (1813-1888) should, among 
recent German writers, be accorded the first place; and 
in studies of the biography and stage history Friedrich 
Karl Elze (1821-1889). Among recent aesthetic critics 
m Germany a high place should be accorded Friedrich 
Alexander Theodor Kreyssig (1818-1879), in spite of 
the frequent cloudiness of vision with which a study of 
Hegel’s aesthetic philosophy infects his * Vorlesungen fiber 
Shakespeare ’ (Berlin, 1858 and 1874) and his * Shakespeare- 
Fragen ’ (Leipzig, 1871). Otto Ludwig the poet (1813-1866) 
published some enlightened criticism m his * Shakespeare- 
Studien ’(Leipzig, 1871 ),^ and Eduard Wilhelm Siever8(1820- 


cepUon passes away and it beoomes universally acknowledged that 
the jud^ent of Shakespeare ... is not less admirable than his 
imagination 7' 

^ bee his NachlaM-Schnfien, edited by Muntz Heydrioh, Leipzig, 
1874, Bd. ii. 
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1895) is author of many valuable essays as well as of an 
uncompleted biography.^ Ulricf s * Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Art’ (first published at Halle in 1839) and Gervinus’s 
‘ Commentaries ’ (first pubUshed at Leipzig in 1848-9), both 
of which are familiar in English translations, are suggestiye 
interpretations, but too speculative to be convincing. The 
Deutsche Shakespeare Gesellschaft, founded at Weimar 
in 1865, has published fifty-one year-books (edited 
successively by von Bodenstedt, Delius, Elze, F. A. Leo, 
and Prof. Brandi, with Wolfgang Keller and Max Forster); 
each contains useful contributions to Shakespearean study, 
and the whole scries admirably and exhaustively illustrates 
the merits and defects of Shakespearean criticism and 
research in Germany. 

In the early days of the Romantic movement Shake¬ 
speare’s plays were admitted to the repertory of the 
On the national stage, and the fascination which 
Gcnnan they exerted on German playgoers in the last 

s^age. years of the eighteenth century has never 

waned. Although Goethe deemed Shakespeare’s works 
unsuitcd to the stage, he adapted ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ 
in 1812 for the Weimar theatre, while Schiller prepared 
‘Macbeth’ (Stuttgart, 1801). The greatest of German 
actors, Friedrich Ulrich Ludwig Schroder (1744-1816), 
may be said to have established the Shakespearean vogue 
on the German stage when he produced ‘ Hamlet ’ at the 
Hamburg theatre on September 20, 1776. Schroder’s most 
famous successors among German actors, Ludwig Devrient 
(1784-1832), his nephew Gustav Emil Devrient (1803- 
1872), and Ludwig Bamay (6. 1842), largely derived their 
fame from their successful assumptions of Shakespearean 
characters. Another of Ludwig Devrient’s nephews, 
Eduard (1801-1877), also an actor, prepared, with his son 
Otto, a German acting edition (Leipzig, 1873, and foUow- 

^ C£. Sievers, WMtam Shakespeare: Sexn Leben und Dichten {Ootha, 
1866) vol. 1 . (ail published), and his Sfutkcspmre's Zweite MxUdaUer- 
lichen Dramen-Cydus (treating mainly of Richard II, Henry IV, and 
Henry V), edited with a notice of Sieveia'a Shakespearean work by 
Dr. W. Wetz, Berlin, 1896. 
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ing yean). An acting edition by Wilhelm Oeohelh&ttser 
appeared previously at Berlin in 1871. Thirty-two of the 
thirty-seven plays assigned to Shakespeare are now on 
recognised lists of German acting plays, including all the 
histories. In the year 1913 no fewer than 1133 perform¬ 
ances were given of 23 plays, an average of three Shake¬ 
spearean representations a day in the German-speaking 
regions of Europe.^ It is not only in capitals like Berlin 
and Vienna that the representations are frequent and 
popular. In towns like Altona, Breslau, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Rostock, Shake¬ 
speare is acted constantly, and the greater number of his 
dramas is regularly kept in rehearsal. * Othello,’ ’ Hamlet,’ 

‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 

’ The Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
usually prove the most attractive. Much industry and 
ingenuity have been devoted to the theatrical setting of 
Shakespearean drama in Germany. Simple but adequate 
scenery and costume which reasonably respected archaeo¬ 
logical accuracy was through the nineteenth century the 
general aim of the most enlightened interpreters. A just 
artistic method was inaugurated by K. Immormann, the 
director, at the Diisseldorf theatre in 1834, and was de¬ 
veloped on scholarly lines at the Memingun court theatre 
from 1874 onwards, and at the Munich theatre during 
1889 and the following years. A new and somewhat revo¬ 
lutionary system of Shakespearean representation which 
largely defies tradition,was inaugurated in 1904 by Max 
Reinhardt, then director of the Neue Theater at Berlin, 
with the production of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’; 
from 1905 onwards Reinhardt developed his method at the 
Deutsche Theater, in liis presentation of twelve further 
Shakespearean pieces, including ’ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Much Ado,* ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ The First and 
Second Parts of ‘Henry IV,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.* 
With the help of much original stage mechaqism Reinhardt 


^ Cf. JahrbiicJter d. Deuladten Shakwpeare-lieteUachaftt 1894-1914. 
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made the endeavour to beautify the stage iUosion and 
to convey at the same time a convincing impression of 
naturalism.^ Reinhardt’s ingenious innovations have en¬ 
joyed much vogue in Germany for some eleven years past, 
and have exerted some influence on recent Shakespearean 
revivals in England and America. Of the many German 
musical composers who have worked on Shake¬ 
spearean themes,* Mendelssohn (in *A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,’ 1826), Otto Nicolai 
(in ‘ Merry Wives,’ 1849), Schumann and Franz 
Schubert (in setting separate songs) have achieved the 
greatest success. 

In France Shakespeare won recognition after a longer 
struggle than in Germany. Cyrano de Bergerac (1619- 
1655), in his tragedy of * Agrippine,’ seemed to 
echo passages in ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ Hamlet,* and 
‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ but the resemblances prove 
to be accidental. It was Nicolas Clement, Louis XIV’s 
librarian, who, first among Frenchmen, put on record an 
appreciation of Shakespeare. When, about 1680, he entered 
in the catalogue of the royal library the title of the Second 
Folio of 1632, he added a note in which he allowed Shake¬ 
speare imagination, natural thoughts, and ingenious expres¬ 
sion, but deplored his obscenity.* Nearly half a centuiy 
elapsed before France evinced any general interest in 
Shakespeare. A popular French translation of Addison’s 
‘Spectator’ (Amsterdam, 1714) first gave French readers 
some notion of Shakespeare’s English reputation. 

It is to Voltaire that his countrymen owe, as he himself 
boasted, their first effective introduction to Shakespeare.* 
Voltaire studied Shakespeare thoroughly on his visit to 


^ Cf. Jahrbuch d. Deutachm Shakeapeare-OeaeUachaftt 1914, pp. 107 seq. 

* Joseph Haydn composed as early as 1774 music for the two 
tragedies of HamUt and Kx-ng Lear (t6. pp. 61-9). 

^ Jusserand, A French AwdHuaador, p. 66. This copy of the Second 
Folio remains in the Bibliothoque Nationale, Pans. See p. 569 aupra. 

* Cf. Alex. Schmidt, VoUatree Verdienat von der Einfuhrung Shake- 
epearea in Frankrtiehf Xonigsberg, 1864; Prof. T. Lounsbury, Shake- 
epeare and VoUairet 1902, an exhaustive examination of Voltaire's 
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England between 1726 and 1729, and the English draznat^Vs 
influence is visible in his own dramas. His tragedy of 
* Brutus * (1730) evinces an intimate knowledge 
* Julius Cffisar,* of which he also prepared 
a direct paraphrase in 1731. His *Eryphile’ 
(1732) was the product of many perusals of * Hamlet.’ 
His ' Zaire ’ (1733) is a pale reflection of ’ Othello,* and his 
’ Mahomet * (1734) of * Macbeth.’ In his ‘ Lettre sur la 
Trag4die* (1731), and in his ‘ Lettres Philosophiques ’ 
(1733), afterwards reissued as ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais,’ 1734 
(Nos. xviii. and xix.), Yoltairo fully defined his critical 
attitude to Shakespeare. With an obstinate persistency 
be measured his work by the rigid standards of classicism. 
While he expressed admiration for Shakespeare’s genius, 
he attacked with vehemence his want of taste and art. 
‘ En Angleterre,’ Voltaire wrote, * Shakespeare cr6a le 
theatre. 11 avait un g6nie plein de force et de f^ondit6, 
de naturel et de sublime; mais sans la moindre 6tincelle 
de bon goflt, et sans la moindre connaissance des regies.’ 
In Voltaire’s view Shakespeare was, in spite of ‘ des mor- 
ceaux admirables,’ ’ le Corneille de Londres, grand fou 
d’ailleurs.’ 


Voltaire’s influence failed to check the growth of sounder 
views in France. The Abb6 Prevost in his periodical ‘ Le 
Pour et le Centre ’ (1738 et seq.) showed freedom 
opponents b*om classical prejudice in a sagacious acknow* 
lodgement of Shakespeare’s power. The Abb4 
Leblanc in his ‘ Lettres d’un iVan^ais ’ (1746) while he 
credited Shakespeare with grotesque extravagance paid 
an unqualified tribute to his sublimity. Portions of 
twelve plays were translated in De la Place’s ‘ Theatre 
Anglais * (1745-8, 8 vols.), with an appreciative preface, 
and Voltaire’s authority was thenceforth diminished. The 
’ Anglomanie ’ which flourished in France in the middle 
years of the century did much for Shakespeare’s reputation. 
Under the headings of ‘ G^nie,’ ‘ Stratford,* and * Trag^die,’ 


sttitnde to Shakespeare's work ; J. Ghurton Gollms, VoUain, Monta^ 
guieu and Botuseau in England^ 1908. 
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Diderot made in his * Encyolop^e ’ (1761-72) a determined 
stand against tilie Voltairean poation. Gkirick visited 
Paris in 1763 and 1764, and was received with entha> 
siasm by cultivated society and by the chief actors of the 
Com4die Fran^aise, and his recitations of scenes from 
Shakespeare in the salons of the capital were loudly 
applauded. 

But Voltaire was not easily silenced. He replied many 
times to the critics of his earlier Shakespearean pronounce* 
ment. His * Observations sur le Jules C4sar de Shake¬ 
speare * appeared in 1744 and there followed his ‘ Appel k 
toutes les nations de TEurope des jugements d’un 4crivain 
anglais, ou manifesto au sujet des hoimeurs du pavilion 
entre les theatres de Londres et de Paris ’ (1761). Johnson 
replied to Voltaire’s general criticism in the preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare (1765), and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
in 1769 in a separate volume, which was translated into 
French in 1777. Further opportunity of studying Shake¬ 
speare’s work in the French language increased the poet’s 
vogue among Voltaire’s fellow-countrymen. Jean-Fran^ois 
Ducis (1733-1816) metrically adapted, without much 
insight and with reckless changes, six plays for the French 
stage, beginning in 1769 with ‘ Hamlet,’ and ending with 

* Othello ’ in 1792. His versions were welcomed 
Frrach** Paris theatres, and were admitted to 

trans- the stages of other continental countries. In 

latlOaS nn.. -r rwy 1 

1776 Pierre Le Tourneur began a prose trans¬ 
lation of all Shakt'speare’s plays, which he completed 
in 1782 (20 vols.). In the preface to his first volume Le 
Tourneur, who was more faithful to his original than any 
of his French predecessors, declared Shakespeare to be 
‘ the god of the theatre.’ Such praise exasperated Voltaire 
anew. He was in his eighty-third year, but his energetic 
vanity was irrepressible and he now retorted on Le Tourneur 
in two violent letters, the first of which was read by D’Alem¬ 
bert before the French Academy on August 26,1776. Here 
Shakespeare was described as a barbarian, whose works— 

* a huge dunghill ’—concealed some pearls, whose * sparks 
of genius ’ shone ‘ in a horrible night.’ 
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Although Voltaire’s verdict was rejected by the majority 
of later French critioB, it expressed a sentiment bom of the 
genius of the nation, and made an impression 
that was never entirely effaced. The pioneers 
of the Romantic School at the extreme end 
of the eighteenth century were divided in their 
estimates of Shakespeare’s achievement. Mar* 
montel, La Harpe, Marie-Joscph Chenier, and 
Chateaubriand, in his 'Essai sur Shakespeare,’ 1801, in¬ 
clined to Voltaire’s valuation ; but Madame de Sta6l in her 
‘ De la Litt6rature,* 1800 (i. caps. 13, 14, ii. 6), and Charles 
Nodier in his ‘Pen86es de Shakespeare’ (1805) supplied 
effective antidotes.^ None the less, ‘ at this day,’ wrote 
Wordsworth, as late as 1815, ‘the French critics have 
abated nothing of their aversion to “ this darling of our 
nation.” “The English with their bouffon de Shake¬ 
speare ” is as familiar an expression among them as in 
the time of Voltaire. Baron Grimm is the only French 
writer who seems to have perceived his infinite supe¬ 
riority to the first names of the French theatre; an 
advantage which the Parisian critic owed to his German 
blood and German education.’ * But the rapid growth 
of the Romantic movement tended to discountenance 
all unqualified depreciation. Paul Duport, in ‘ Essais 
IJtt^raires sur Shakespeare ’ (Paris, 1828, 2 vols.), was 
the last French critic of repute to repeat Voltaire’s censure 
unreservedly, although Ponsard, when he was admitted 
to the French Academy in 1856, gave Voltaire’s views 
a modified approval in* his inaugural ‘discours.’ The re¬ 
vision of Le Tourneur’s translation by Fran 9 oi 8 Guizot 
and A. Pichot in 1821 secured for Shakespeare a fresh 
and fruitful advantage. Guizot’s prefatory discourse 

^ See'^the present writer's Shakespeare and the Modem Stagey 1906, 
pp. 111-3. 

* Friednoh Melchior, Baron Orimm (1723-1807), for some yoars a 
friend of Rousseau and the correspondent of Diderot and the encyclo- 
pidistes, scattered many appreciative references to Qhakespeare in bis 
voluminous Correspondanee lAtUraire PhUosophtque el CritiqWf extend¬ 
ing over the period 17.'i3-1770, the greater part of which was published 
m 16 vdls. 1812-13. 
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*Snr la Vie et les (Eavres de Shakespeare* (reprinted 
separately from the translation of 1821 and rewrittm as 

* Shakespeare et son Temps* 1852) set Shake8peare*s fame in 
France on firm foundations which were greatly strengthened 
by the monograph on ‘Racine et Shakespeare* by Stendhal 
(Henri Beyle) in 1825 and by Victor Hugo*s preface to his 
tragedy of ‘ Cromwell * (1827). At the same time Barante 
in a study of ‘ Hamlet * ^ and Villemain in a general essay • 
acknowledged with comparatively few qualifications the 
mightiness of Shakespeare*s genius. The latest champions 
of French romanticism were at one in their worship of 
Shakespeare. Alfred de Musset became a dramatist under 
Shakespeare’s spell. Alfred do Vigny prepared a version of 

* Othello ’ for the Th^atre-Frangais in 1829 with eminent 
succe&s. A somewhat free adaptation of * Hamlet * by 
Alexandre Dumas was first performed in 1847, and a render¬ 
ing by the Chevalier de Chatelain (1864) was often repeated. 
George Sand translated * As You Like It ’ (Paris, 1856) 
for representation by the Com4die Frangaise on April 12, 
1856. To George Sand everything in literature seemed 
tame by the side of Shakespeare*8 poetry. 

Guizot’s complete translation was followed by those 
of Francisque Michel (1839), of Benjamin Laroche (1851), 
of Emile Mont^gut (1868-73, 10 vols.), and of G. Duval 
(1903 and following years, 8 vols.); but the best of all 
French renderings was the prose version by ■ Frangois 
Victor Hugo (1850-67), whose father, Victor Hugo the 
poet, renewed his adoration in a rhapsodical eulogy in 
1864. Alfred Mdzieres’s ‘ Shakespeare, ses (Euvres et ses 
Critiques * (Paris, 1860), and Lamartine’s ‘Shakespeare et 
son CEiivre ’ (1865) are saner appreciations. Ernest Renan 
bore witness to the stimulus which Shakespeare exerted on 
the enlightened French mind in his ‘ Caliban suite de la 
Temp^te * (1878). The latest appreciation of Shakespeare is 
to be found in M. Jusserand’s ‘ Histoire Litt4raire du peuple 
anglais ’ (1908): it illustrates French sentiment at its best. 

' M&anget Hintorigvef, 1824, iii. 217-34. 

» Milanges, 1827, ui. 141-87. 
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Before the olose of the eighteenth century * Hsmlet * 
and * Macbeth/ * Othello/ and a few other Shakeepearean 
plays, were in Ducis’s renderings stock pieces 
French on the French stage. The great actor Talma as 

stage. Othello in Ducis’s version reached in 1792 the 

climax of his career. A powerful impetus to theatrioal re¬ 
presentation of Shakespeare in France was given by the per¬ 
formance in Paris of the chief plays by a strong company 
of English actors in the autumn of 1827. * Hamlet ’ 
and ‘ Othello * were acted successively by Charles Kemble 
and Macready; Edmund Kean appeared as Bichard III, 
Othello, and Shylock; Miss Harriet Constance Smithson, 
who bmame the wife of Hector Berlioz the musician, 
filled the r^ea of Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, Cordelia, 
and Portia. French critics were divided as to the merits 
of the performers, but most of them were enthusiastic in 
their commendations of the jdays,^ Lady Macbeth has 
been represented in recent years by Madame Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, and Hamlet by M. Mounet Sully of the Tb6atre- 
Fran 9 ais. The actor and manager Andi6 Antoine at the 
Theatre Antoine in Paris recently revived Shakespearean 
drama in an admirable artistic setting and himself played 
effectively the leading rSlea in ‘ King Lear ’ (1904) and 
‘Julius Caesar’ (1906). Four French musicians—Berlioz 
in his symphony of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Counod in his 
opera of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ xVmbroise Tliomas in his 
opera of ‘ Hamlet,’ and Saint-Sa3ns in his opera of 
* Henry VIII ’—have interpreted musically poitions of 
Shakespeare’s work. The classical painter Ingres intro¬ 
duced Shakespeare’s portrait into his famous picture 
*Le Cortege d’Homere’ (now in the Louvre).* 

* Very interesting comments on these performances appeared day 
by day in the Paris newspaper Le OUAe. They were by Charles Maginn, 
who reprinted them in his Cauaeries tt Midttationa Hiatoriquea et 
lAtUrairea (Paris, 1843, ii. 62 et seq.). 

* M. Jusserand, Shakespeare en France sous V Ancien Bigime, Pkris, 
1898 (English translation entitled Shakespeare in France, London, 1809), 
is the ehief authority on its subject. Cf. Lacroix, Hiatoire de VInfluence 
de Shakespeare sur le Thidlre-Franfais, 1867 ; Edinburgh Remew, 1849, 
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In Italy it was chiefly under the guidance of Voltaire 
that Shakespeare was first studied, and Italian critics of 
the eighteenth century long echoed the French 
In Italy. philosopher’s discordant notes. Antonio Conti 
(1677-1749), an Italian who distinguished himself in science 
as well as in letters, lived long in England and was the friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1726 he published his tragedy of 

* 11 Cesar/ in which he acknowledged indebtedness to 

* Sasper,’ but he only knew Shakespeare’s play of * Julius 
Caesar ’ in the duke of Buckingham’s adaptation. Conti’s 
plays of ‘ Giunio Bruto ’ and * Marco Bruto ’ show better 
defined traces of Shakespearean study, although they were 
cast in the mould of Voltaire’s tragedies. Francis Quadrio 
in his ‘ Della Storia e della Kagione d’ogni Poesia ’ (Milan, 
1739-52) thoroughly familiarised Italian readers with 
Voltaire’s view of Shakespeare. Giuseppe Baretti (1719- 
1789), the Anglo-ltalian lexicographer, who long lived in 
England, was in 1777 the first Italian to defend Shake> 
speare against Voltaire’s strictures.^ 

The subsequent Romantic movement which owed 
much to German influence planted in Italy the seeds of a 
potent faith in Shakespeare. Ippolito Pinde- 
monte of Verona (1735-1828), in spite of his clas¬ 
sicist tendencies, respectfully imitated Shake¬ 
speare in his tragedy ‘ Arminio,’ and Vincenzo 
Monti (1754-1828) who is reckoned a regenerator 
of Italian literature bore witness to Shakespearean influence 
in his great tragedy ‘ Caius Gracchus.’ Alessandro Manzoni 
(1785-1873), author of * I Promessi Sposi,’ acknowledged 
discipleship to Shakespeare no less than to Goethe, Byron, 
and Sir Walter Scott. 

Many Italian translations of separate plays were pub¬ 
lished before the eighteenth century closed. The French 


Shake¬ 
speare 
and the 
romaatic 
pioneers. 


pp. 39-77 ; and Elzo, Essays, pp. 193 seq. Some supplementary infor¬ 
mation appears in * Esquisse d'une hJstoiie de Shakespeare en France ' 
in F. Baldenaperger’s Etudes d'Histoire LitUraire, 2” serie (1910). 

^ Cf. L. Pignotti, La tomba d\ Shakwptart, Florence, 1779, and 
Qioranni Andrea, Diw Origins, Progressi s Stato attuale d'ogwi LeUera' 
turn, 17S2. 
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adaptation of * Hamlet ’ by Daois was issaed in Italian 
blank rene (Venice, 1774, 8vo). Soon afterwards Ales- 
sandro Verri (1741-1816), a writer of romance, 
traiu- tamed * Hamlet * and * Othello ’ into Italian 

lations. prose. Complete translations of all the plays 

direct from the English were issued in verse by Michele 
Leoni at Verona (1819-22, 14 vols.), and in prose by 
Carlo Busconi at Padua in 1838 (new ^t. Turin, 1858-8). 
Giulio Caroano the Milanese poet accurately but rather 
baldly rendered selected plays (Florence 1857-9) and sub¬ 
sequently published a complete version at Milan (1875-82, 
12 vols.). * Othello* and * Romeo and Juliet’ have been 
often translated into Italian separately in late years, and 
these and other dramas have been constantly represented 
in the Italian theatres for nearly 150 years. The Italian 
players, Madame Bistori (as Lady Macbeth), Eleonora Duse, 
Salvini (as Othello), and Bossi rank among Shakespeare’s 
most effective interpreters. Rossini’s opera of Othello 
and Verdi’s operas of Macbeth, Othello, and Falstaff (the 
last two with libretti by Boito), manifest close and appre¬ 
ciative study of Shakespeare. 

In Spain Shakespeare’s fame made slower progress 
than in France or Italy. During the eighteenth century 
Spanish literature was dominated by French 
influences. Ducis’s versions of Shakespeare 
were frequently rendered on the Spanish stage in the 
.native language before the end of the eighteenth century. 
In 1798 Leandro Fernandez di Moratin, the reviver of 
Spanish drama on the French model, published at 
Madrid a prose translation of ‘ Hamlet ’ with a life of the 
author and a commentary condemning Shakespeare’s 
defiance of classical rule. Vet the Spanish romanti¬ 
cists of the earlier nineteenth century paid Shake^eare 
something of the same attention as they extended to 
Byron. The appearance of a Spanish translation of 
Schlegel’s lectures on ‘ Dramatic Literature * iu 1818 stimu¬ 
lated Shakespearean study. Blanco White issued select 
passages in Spanish in 1824. Jos6 di Espronceda (1809- 
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1842), a chieftain among Spanish romanticists, zealously 
studied Shakespearean drama, and Jos4 Maria Quadrado 
(1818-1896), a man of much literary refinement, boldly 
recast some plays in the native lai^^e. The Spanish 
critic and poet M6nendez y Pelayo (&. 1856) subsequently 
set Shakespeare above Calderon. Two Spanish translations 
of Shakespeare’s complete works were set on foot inde¬ 
pendently in 1876 and 1885 respectively; the earlier (1^ 
J. Clark) appeared at Madrid in five volumes, and three 
volumes of the other (by G. Macpherson) have been pub¬ 
lished. An interesting attempt to turn Shakespeare into 
the Catalan language has lately been initiated at Barcelona. 
A rendering of * Macbeth ’ by C. Montoliu appeared in 
1908 and an admirable version of ‘ King Lear ’ by Anfds 
Par with an elaborate and enlightened commentary followed 
in 1912.^ 

It was through France that Holland made her first 
acquaintance with Shakespeare’s work. In 1777 Ducis’s 
version of ‘ Hamlet ’ appeared in Dutch at 
the Hague; * Lear ’ followed nine years later, 
and * Othello * in 1802. Between 1778 and 1782 


In 

Holland. 


fourteen plays were translated direct from the original 
English text into Dutch prose in a series of five volumes 
with notes translated from Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson and Capell. Two com¬ 
plete Dutch translations have since been published : one 
in prose by A. S. Kok (Amsterdam, 1873-1880, 7 vols.), 
the other in verse by Dr. L. A. J. Burgersdijk (Leyden, 
1884-8, 12 vols.). 

In Denmark French classical influence delayed appre- 
in ciation of Shakespeare’s work till the extreme 

Denmark. eighteenth century. A romantic 

school of poetry and criticism was then founded and 


^ A onrious imaginary oonveraation by Senor Garloe Navarro 
Lamaroa on the poaaibilitiea of suoceasfully translating Handet into 
Spanish appeared in the Spanish magazine Hdios, Madrid, July 1903. 
The supposed interlooutors are Sir Edward Maundo Thompson, librarian 
of the British Museum, the present writer, and Lopez and Qonzales, 
two pretended Spanish students. See abo //elms, January 1904. 
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daring the nineteenth century it oompietely established 
Shakeepeare's supremacy. Several of his plays were 
translated into Danish by N. Bosoifeldt in 1791. Some 
twenty years later the Danish actor Peter Foersom, 
who was a disciple of the German actor Schrdder, 
secured for Shakespearean drama a chief place in the 
Danish theatre. Many of the tragedies were rendered 
into Danish by Foersom with the aid of P. F. Wulff 
(Copenhagen, 1807-25, 7 vols.). Their labours were 
revised and completed by E. Lembcke (Copenhagen, 
1868-73, 18 vols.). Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, 
published in 1895 at Copenhagen a Danish study of 
Shcdcespeare which at once won a high place in critical 
literature, and was translated into English, French and 
(^rman. 

In Sweden a complete translation by C. A. Hagberg 
appeared at Lund in 1847-51 (12 vols.) and a valuable 
In biography by H. W. Schiick at Stockholm in 

Sweden. 1883. An interesting version of the ‘ Sonnets * 

by C. R. Nyblom came out at Upsala in 1871. 

In Eastern Europe^ Shakespeare’s plays became known 
at a rather earlier date than in Scandinavia, mainly 
through French translations. The Russian 
dramatist Alexander Soumarakov published 
in Petrograd as early as 1748 a version of 
' Hamlet ’ in Russian verse which was acted in the Russian 
capital two years later. The work was based on De 
la Place’s free French rendering of Shakespeare’s play. 
In 1783 * Richard III * was rendered into Russian with 
the help of Le Tourneur’s more literal French prose. The 
Empress Catherine II in 1786 encouraged the incipient 
Shakespearean vogue by converting Eschonburg’s German 
rendering of the ‘ Merry Wives ’ into a Russian farce.* 


In 

Russia 


^ See Andr4 Lirondelle, Shakespeare en Rueeie, 1748-1840, Fans, 
1012. 

* The scene of the piece vias transferred to St.* Petersburg [Petro¬ 
grad], and the characten^bore Bussian namesj PalstafE becomes Iakov 
Vlasievitoh Polkadov. 
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In the same year she introduced many Shakespearean 
touches through the German into two Russian history 
plays called respectively * Burik ’ and * Oleg,* and she 
prepared a liberal adaptation of * Timon of Athens.* 
Shakespeare found his first whole-hearted Russian 
champion in N. Karamzine, a foe to French classicism 
who, having learned Shakespeare's language on a visit to 
this country, turned ‘ Julius Ceesar * from English into 
Russian prose at Moscow in 1787. A preface claims for 
Shakespeare complete insight into human nature. Early 
in the nineteenth century the tragedies * Othello,’ * Lear,’ 
* Hamlet ’ were rendered into Russian from 
Russian French of Ducis and were acted with great 

romantic success on Russian stages. The romantic 
and movement m Russian literature owed much 

spwt ^ growing worship and study of Shake¬ 
speare. Pushkin learnt English in order to 
read Shakespeare and Byron in the original, and his Russian 
plays are dyed in Shakespearean colours. Lermontov 
poured contempt on the French version of Ducis and 
insisted that Shakespearean drama must be studied as it 
came from the author’s pen. Tourgeniev and the younger 
romanticists were deeply indebted to Shakespeare’s in¬ 
spiration. At the instigation of Belinsky, the chief of 
Russian critics, a scholarly translation into Russian prose 
was begun by N. Ketzcher in 1841; eighteen plays appeared 
at Moscow (8 vols. 1841-60), and the work was com¬ 
pleted in a new edition (Moscow, 9 vols. 1862-79). In 
1865 there appeared at Petrograd the best translation in 
verse (direct from the English) by Nekrasow and Gerbel. 
Gerbel also issued a Russian translation of the * Sonnets ’ 


in 1880. Another rendering of all the plays by P. A. 
Kanshin, 12 vols., followed in 1893. A new verse trans¬ 
lation by various hands, edited by Professor Vengerov 
of Petrograd, with critical essays, notes, and a vast 
number of illustrations, appeared there in 1902-4 (6 vols. 
4to). More recent are the translations of A. L. Sokolovski 
(Petrograd, 1913,12 vols.) and of A. E. Gruzinski (Moscow, 
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1913, 3 vote.)* Almost every play has been represented in 
Russian on the Russian stage; and a large critical literature 
attests the general enthusiasm. The Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine Constantinovitoh privately issued at Petrograd 
in three sumptuous volumes in 1899-1900 a Russian 
translation of * Hamlet ’ with exhaustive notes and com¬ 
mentary in the Russian language ^; the work was dedi¬ 
cated to the widow of Tsar Alexander III. 


A somewhat perverse protest against the Russian 
idolisation of Shakespeare was launched by Count Leo 
Tolstoy’s Tolstoy in his declining days. In 1906 Tolstoy 
attack published an elaborate monograph on Shake- 
speare in which he angrily denounced the 
English dramatist as an eulogist of wealth and rank and 
a contemner of poverty and humble station. Nor would 
Tolstoy allow the English dramatist genuine poetic thought 
or power of characterisation. But throughout his philippic 
Tolstoy shows radical defects of judgment, After a 
detailed comparison of the old play of * King Lcir ’ with 
Shakespeare^s finished tragedy of ‘ Lear * ho pronounces 
in favour of the earlier production.® 

In Poland the study of Shakespeare followed much the 
same course as in Russia. The last King of the country, 


In Poland 


Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski (1732-1798), 
while in England from February to Juno 1764 


first saw a play of Shakespeare on the stage; he there¬ 


upon abandoned all classical prejudices and became for 
life an ardent worshipper of Shakespeare’s work and 


' Tho Grand Duke presented a copy to the library of Shakespeare's 
Birthplace at Stratford. 

* See Tolstoy’s Shakespeare, trad, de Russo par J. W. Bienstook 
(Paris, 1906); and Joseph B. Mayor, Tolsloi as Shakespearean Crxtxo 
(in Trans. Boy. Soc. Lit. 1908, 2nd ser. vol. 28 pt. i. jij). 23-66). Prof. 
Leo Wiener m his An Interpreiatton of the Russian People (New York, 
1915, pp. 187-91) supplies the best refutation of Tolstoy’s verdict in a 
description of the strong sympathetic interest excited in a Russian 
peasant girl at a Sunday School by a reading of a Russian translation of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. Tolstoy selects the identical play for special 
condemnation. 
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art.^ After his accession to the Pohsh throne in 1764 he 


found opportunities of disseminating his faith among his 
feUow countrymen, and the nobility of Poland soon idolised 
the English poet.* 

German actors seem to have first performed Shake¬ 
speare’s plays at Warsaw, where they produced ‘ Romeo 


Polish 

trans¬ 

lations 


and Juliet ’ in 1776 and * Hamlet * in 1781. 
A Polish translation through the French of 
^ Merry Wives ’ appeared in 1782, and ‘ Hamlet ’ 


was acted in a Polish translation of the German actor 


Schroder’s version at Lemberg in 1797. As many as 
sixteen plays now hold a recognised place among Polish 
acting plays. A Polish translation of Shakespeare’s 
collected works appeared at Warsaw in 1875 (edited by 
the Polish poet Jozcf Ignacy Kraszewski), and was long 
reckoned among the most successful renderings in a foreign 
tongue. It has been lately superseded by a fresh transla¬ 
tion by eight prominent Polish men of letters, which was 
completed in twelve volumes in 1913 under the editorship 


^ See Poniuto^AskiB Mimoires, od. Serge GoriaTnow, I’otrograd, 1914 ; 
i. 112-3. In 1753 Poniatowski tramlal^d into French some scenoa from 
Jultus Cceaar ; the manuscript survivee in the Czartor 3 mki Museum 
at Cracow and w'as printed by Dr. Bomacki m Shakespeare Jahrbuch 
(1906), xlii. 186-202 

* The Polish princess, Isabella wife of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
visited Stratford-on-Avon in July 1790 and on November 28 following 
her secretary, Count Orlovaki, purchased on her beludf for 20 guineas a 
damaged arm-chair at Shakespeare’s Birthplace which was reported to 
liave belongtd to the poet. 'I'he vendor was Thomas Hart, who was then 
both tenant and owner of the Birthplace. A long account of the trans¬ 
action is at the Birthplace in the Sanders MS. 1191. (See also George 
Buniet’s Vtew of the Present State of Poland^ 1807, and Gent Mag. 
May 1815.) The descendants of the princess long preserved the chair 
in a museum known as ’ Bos Gothisehe Haus ’ erected by her in the 
grounds of her chateau at Ihilawy (Nova Alexandrova) near Lublin, 
together with an attestation of the chair’s authenticity which was 
signed at Stratford on June 17, 1791, by J. Jordan, Thomas Hart, 
and Austin Warrilow*. The chair is described in their certificate, a 
copy of which has boon communicated to the present writer, as ‘ an 
ancient back chair, commonly called Shakespeare's chair, which at this 
time is much deformed owing to its being out to pieoes and carried away 
by travellers.* 
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of Prof. Boman Oyboski, professor of English Language 
and Literature at CSracow.^ 

In Hungary, Shakespeare’s greatest works have sinoe 
the beginning of the nineteenth century enjoyed the 
enthusiastic regard of both students and play- 
1“ goers. ‘ Borneo and Juliet * was translate 

into Hungarian in 1786 and * Hamlet ’ in 1790. 
In 1830,1845, and 1848, efforts were made to issue complete 
translations, but only portions were published. The first 
complete translation into Hungarian appeared at Budapest 
under the auspices of the Kisfaludy Society (1864~78, 
19 vols.). At the National Theatre at Budapest twenty- 
two plays have been of late included in the repertory.* 
Other complete translations have been published in 
Bohemian (Prague, 1856-74), and Finnish (Helsingfors, 
1892-5). In Armenian, throe pla 3 ^ (* Hamlet,’ 
‘ Borneo and JuUet,’ and ‘ As You Like It *) 
have been issued. Separate plays have 
in Welsli, Portuguese, Friesic, Flemish, 
Servian, Roumanian, Maltese, Ukrainian, Wallachian, 
Croatian, modern Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chinese and 
Japanese ; while a few have been rendered into Bengali, 
Hindustani, Marathi, Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati, Urdu, 
Kanarcse, and other languages of India, and have been 
acted in native theatres. 


In other 
countries. 

appeared 


Dr. Bemacki, vice-custodian of the Ossolinski Institute at Lemberg, 
Adds a valuable account of Shakespeare in Poland dovoi to the destruc¬ 
tion of Polish independence in 17^. i 

* See August (jiicguss's ' Hhakspere . . . elso kfdet. Shakapen 
pdlt/aja, Budapest, 1880 (an account of Shakespeare in Hungarian), 
and Shakaapeare Drdmdx Jlazdvk Ban (a full bibliography with criti¬ 
cisms of Hungarian renderings of Shakespeare), by J. Bayer, 2 vols. 
BudajieHt, 1909. 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE 

The study of Shakespeare’s biography in the light of 
contemporary literary history shows that his practical 
experiences and fortunes closely resembled 
those of the many wlio in his epoch followed 
the profession of dramatist. His conscious aims 
and practices seem indistinguishable from those 
of contemporary men of letters. It is beyond 
the power of biographical research to determine the final or 
efficient cause of his poetic individuality. Yet the concep. 
tion of his dramatic and poetic powers grows more real and 
actual after the features in his life and character which set 
him on a level with other men have been piecisely defined 
by the biographer. The infinite difference between hie 
endeavours and those of his fellows was due to the magical 
and involuntary working of genius, which, since the birth 
of poetry, has owned as large a charter as the wind to 
blow on whom it pleases. The literary history of the 
world proves the hopelessness of seeking in biographical 
data, or in the facts of everyday business, the secret 
springs of poetic inspiration. 

Emerson’s famous aphorism—‘ Shakespeare is the only 
biographer of Sliakespeare ’—seems, until it bo submitted 
to a radical qualification, to rest on a profound 
mipersonal misapprehension. An unquestionable character- 
istic of Shakespeare’s art is its impersonality. 
The plain and positive references in the plays 
to Shakespeare’s personal experiences either at Stratford- 
on-Avon or in London are rare and fragmentary, and 
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nowhere else can we point with confidence to any auto- 
biographic revelations. As a dramatist Shakespeare lay 
under the obligation of investing a great crowd of 
characters with all phases of sentiment and passion, 
and no critical test has yet been found whereby to dis> 
entangle Shakeepeare*s personal feelings or opinions 
from those which he imputes to the creatures of his 
dramatic world. It was contrary to Shakespeare's dra¬ 
matic aim to label or catalogue in drama his private 
sympathies or antipathies. The most psychological of 
English poets and a dramatic artist of no mean order, 
Robert Browning, bluntly declared that Shakespeare 
* ne'er so little ' at any point in his work ‘ left his bosom's 
gate ajar.' Even in the ‘ Sonnets' lyric emotion seems 
to Browning to be transfused by dramatic instinct. It is 
possible to deduce from his plays a broad practical philo¬ 
sophy which is alive with an active moral sense. But we 
seek in vain for any self-evident revelation of personal 
experience of emotion or passion.^ 

Many forces went to the making of Shakespeare's 
mighty achievement. His national afiinities lie on the 
surface. A love of liis own country and a 


Domestic 
and foreign 
influences 
and 

afiinities. 


confident faith in its destiny find exalted 
expression in his work. Especially did he inter¬ 
pret to perfection the humour peculiar to his 
race. His drama was cost in a mould which 


English predecessors had inveiitcKi. But be is free of all 
taint of insularity. His lot was thrown in the full current 
of the intellectual and artistic movement known as the 


Renaissance, which taking its rise in Italy of the rourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was in his lifetime still active in 


every country of Western Europe. He shared in the great 
common stock of thought and aspiration—in the certain 
hope of intellectual enfranchisement and in the enthusiastic 
recognition of the beauty of the world and humanity— 


¥ 

^ See the present writor’i The Impereonal Aspect of Shafeeapeafe^s Art 
(English Association, Leaflet xiii, July 1$M)0). 
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to which in his epoch aathors of all conntrieB under the 
sway of the Renaissance enjoyed access. 

Like all great poets Shakespeare was not merely gifted 
with a supreme capacity for observing what was passing 
about him in nature and human life, but he was endowed 
with the rare power of assimilating with rapidity the fruits 
of reading. Literary study rendered his imagination the 
more productive and robust. His genius caught light and 
heat from much foreign as well as domestic literature. 
But he had the faculty of transmuting in the crucible of 
his mind the thought and style of others into new sub¬ 
stance of an unprecedented richness. His mind may 
best bo likened to a highly sensitised photographic 
plate, which need only be exposed for however brief 


Shake¬ 

speare’s 

receptive 

faculty. 


a period to anything in life or literature, 
in order to receive upon its surface the 
firm outline of a picture which could be 
developed and reproduced at will. If Shake¬ 


speare’s mind came in contact in an alehouse with a burly, 


good-humoured toper, the conception of a Falstaf! found 


instantaneous admission to his brain. The character 


had revealed itself to him in must of its involutionB, as 
quickly as his eye caught sight of its external form, and 
his ear caught the sound of the voice. Books offered 
Shakespeare the same opportunity of realising human 
life and experience. A hurried perusal of an Italian story 
of a Jew in Venice conveyed to him the mental picture of 
Shylock, with all his racial temperament in energetic 
action, and all the background of Venetian scenery and 
society accurately defined. A few hours spent over 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ brought into being in Shakespeare’s 
brain the true aspects of Roman character and Roman 
inspiration. Whencesoever the external impressions came, 
whether from tlie world of books or the world of living 
men, the same mental process was at work, the same 
visualising instinct which made the thing, which he saw 
or read of, a living and a lasting reality. 

No analysis of the final fruits of Shakespeare’s genius 
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can be adequate. In knowledge of hunum obaracter, 
in perception and portrayal of the workings of passion, 
in wealth of humour, in fertility of fancy, 
soundness of judgment, he has no rival, 
ge^ It is true of him, as of no other writer, that 
his language and versification adapt them* 
selves to every phase of sentiment, and sound every note 
in the scale of felicity. Some defects are to be acknow¬ 
ledged, but they sink into insignificance when they are 
measured by the magnitude of his achievement. Sudden 
transitions, elliptical expressions, mixed metaphors, verbal 
quibbles, and fantastic conceits at times create an atmo- 
sphere of obscurity. The student is perplexed, too, by 
obsolete words and by some hopelessly corrupt readings. 
But when the whole of Shakespeare’s vast work is 
scrutinised with due attention, the glow of his imagination 
is seen to leave few passages wholly unilluinined. Some 
of his plots are hastily constructed and inconsistently 
developed, but the intensity of the interest with which 
he contrives to invest the personality of his heroes and 
heroines triumphs over halting or digressive treatment of 
the story in which they have their being. Although he 
was versed in the technicalities of stagecraft, he occasionally 
disregarded its elementary conditions. The success of his 
presentments of human life and character depended indeed 
little on his manipulation of theatrical machinery. His 
• unassailable supremacy springs from the versatile working 
of his intellect and imagination, by virtue of which his 
pen limned with unerring precision almost every gradation 
of thought and emotion that animates the living stage of 
the world. 

Shakespeare, as Hazlitt suggested, ultimately came to 
know how human faculty and feeling would develop in any 
His final Conceivable change of fortune on the highways 
achieve- of life. His great characters give voice to 
thought or passion with an individuality and 
a naturalness that commonly rouse in the intelligent 
playgoer and reader the illusion tliat they are overhearing 
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men and women speak unpremeditatingly among them¬ 
selves, rather than that they are reading written speeches 
or hearing written speeches recited. The more closely 
the words are studied, the completer the illusion grows. 
Creatures of the imagination—^fairies, ghosts, witches— 
are delineated with a like potency, and the reader or spec¬ 
tator feels instinctively that these supernatural entities 
could not speak, feel, or act otherwise than Shakespeare 
represents them. The creative power of poetry was never 
manifested to such effect as in the corporeal semblances 
in which Shakespeare clad the spirits of the air. 

So mighty a faculty sets at naught the common limita* 
tions of nationality, and in every quarter of the globe 
to which civilised life has penetrated Shake- 
universal speare’s power is recognised. All the world 
over, language is applied to his creations that 
ordinarily applies to beings of flesh and blood. 
Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Macbeth, Falstaff and Shy- 
lock, Brutus and Romeo, Ariel and Caliban are studied 
in almost every civilised tongue as if they were historic 
personalities, and the chief of the impressive phrases that 
fall from their lips are rooted in the speech of civilised 
humanity. To Shakespeare the intellect of the world, 
speaking in divers accents, applies with one accord his own 
words : ‘ How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! 
in apprehension how like a god ! * The prince of French 
romancers, the elder Dumas, set the English dramatist 
next to God in the cosmic system ; * after God,* wrote 
Dumas, ‘ Shakespeare has created most.* 
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THK SOUBOSB OF BIOOBAPHICAL KKOWLSDOF 


Thx soantineas of contemporary records of Shakespeare’s career 
has been much exaggerated. An investigation extending over 
ContemiM centuries bos brought together a mass of detail 

rary records which far exceeds that accessible in the cose of any 
other contemporary professional writer. Nevertheless, 
a few links are missing, and at some points appeal to con¬ 
jecture is inevitable. But the fully ascertained facts are numerous 
enough to define sharply the general direction that Shakespeare’s 
career followed. Although the clues are in some places faint, the 
trail never eludes the patient investigator. 

Fuller, in hia ‘ Worthies ’ (1662), attempted the first biographical 
notice of Shakespeare, with poor results. Aubrey, the Oxford 
antiquary, in his gossiping ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,’ ‘ 
rflorts in based hts ampler information on reports communicated 
biography. ^ William Boeston (rf. 1682), an aged actor, 

M'hom Dryden called * the chronicle of the stage,’ and who was 
doubtless in the main a trustworthy witness. Beeston’s father, 
-(.'hnstopher Beeston, was a member of Shakespeare’s company of 
actors, and he for a long period was himself connected with the 
stage. Becston’s fnend, Jo&n Lacy, an actor of the Restoration, 
also supplied Aubrey with further information.* A few addi¬ 
tional detail*^ were recorded in the seventeenth century by the Rev. 
John Ward (1629-1681), vicar of Stratford-on-Avon from 1062 
to 1668, in a diary and memorandum-book written between 1661 
and 1663 (ed. Charles Severn, 1830); by the Rev. William Fulman, 


* Compiled between 1669 and 1696 , first printed in Letteri from the Badleutn Library, 
1813, and admirably re-edited tot the Clarendon Preni in 1898 by the Ber. Andrew 
Clark (2 TKda ). 

* See art. * Shakeq>eare tn Oral Tradition ’ in the preeent writer's Shakttptore and 
the Modern Stage, 1908, pp. 49 eeq. 
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whose xnanusoripts are at Corpus Christi College, Oxford (with 
valuable interpoiatioos made before 1708 by Arohdeaoon Richard 
Davies, vicar of Sapperton, Qbuoestershire); by John Dowdall, 
who recorded his experiences of travel through Warwickshire in 
1693 (London. 1838); and by William Hall, who described a visit 
to Stratford in 1694 (London, 1884, from Hall’s letter among the 
Bodleian MSS.). Phillips in his ’Theatrum Poetarum’ (1675), 
and Longbaine in his ‘ English Dramatiok Poets ’ (1691), confined 
themselves to elementary criticism. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe 
prefixed to his edition of the plays a more ambitious memoir than 
had yet been attempted, and embodied some hitherto unreooided 
Stratford and London traditions with which the actor Thomas 
Betterton (1635-1710) supphed him. A little fresh gorap was 
collected by William Oldys, and was printed from his manuscript 
‘Adversaria’ (now in the British Museum) as an appendix to 
Yeowell’s ‘ Memoir of Oldys,’ 1862. Pope, Johnson, end bteevens, 
in the biographical prefaces to their editions, mainly repeated the 
narratives of their predecessor, Rowe. 

In the Prolegomena to the Variorum editions of 1803, 1813, 
and especially in that of 1821, there was embodied a mass of fresh 
information derived by Edmund Malone from sys< 
Biog^phen tematic researches among the parochial records of 
nitieteenth Stratford, the manuscripts accumulated by the actor 
century Alleyn at Dulwich, and official papers of state preserved 
in the public offices in London (now oolloctcd in the Pubho Record 
Office). The available knowledge of Elizabethan stage history, 
as well as of Shakespeare's biography, was thus greatly extended, 
and Malone’s information in spite of subsequent discoveries rcmaixis 
of supreme value. John Fa 3 me Ck>lher, in his ’ History of English 
Dramatic Poetry’ (1831), in his ‘New Facts* about Shakespeare 
(1835), his * New Particulars ’ (1836), and his ‘ Further Particulars ’ 
(1839), and in his editions of Henslowe’s * Diary ’ and the ‘ AUeyn 
Papers ’ for the Shakespeare Society, while occasionally throwing 
some farther light on obscure places, foisted on Shakespeare’s 
biography a senes of ingeniously forged documents which have 
greatly perplexed succeeding biographers.^ Joseph Hunter in 
‘Now Illustrations of Shakespeare' (1845) and Oeoi^ Russell 
French’s ‘ Shakespeareana Gcnealogica ’ (1869) occasionally supple¬ 
mented Malone’s researches. James Orchard Halhwell (afterwards 
Halliwell-PbiUipps 1820-1889) pnntod separately, between 1850 and 
1884, in various privately issued pubhoations, ample selections from 
the Stratford archives and the extant legal documents bearing on 


See pp 648 Mq 
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S}iftk«fpeare*8 career, many ot them for the firet time. In 1881 
HalUweU'PhUlippe began the oolleotive publication of materiala for 
a full bio£praphy in his * Outlines of the life of Shakespeaxe': this 
work was generously enlarged in successive editions until it acquired 
massive proportions; in the seventh edition of 1887, vrhioh embodied 
the author’s final corrections and additions, it reached near 1000 
pages. (Subsequent editions reprint the seventh editiop without 
change.) Frederick Gard Fleay (1831-1909), in his ' Shakespeare 
Manual ’ (1876), in his' Life of Shakespeare ’ (1886), in his * History 
oi the Stage ’ (1890), and his ' Biographical Chionide of the Fi>g Hah 
Drama* (1891), adds much useful information respecting stage 
history and Shakespeare’s relations with his felloW'dramatists, 
mainly derived from a study of the original editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare and of his contemporaries ; but many of Mr. 
Fleay’s statements and conjectures arc unauthenticated. Dr. C. W. 
Wallaoe, of Nebraska, has since 1904 added some subsidiary 
biographical details of much interest from documents at the Public 
Record Office which he has examined for the first time.^ 

The history of Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare’s relations 
with the town are treated in Wheier’s ' History and Antiquities ’ 
Stratford (1806), and his ‘ Birthplace of Shakespeare ’ (1824); in 
topo- John B. Wise’s ’ Shakespeare, his Birthplace and its 

pap*»y' , Neighbourhood ’ (1861); in the present writer’s ‘ Strat- 
ford-on*Avon to the Death of Shakespeare ’ (new edit. 1907): in J. 
Harvey Bloom’s ’Shakespeare’s Church’ (1902); in C. 1. Elton’s 
’ William Shakespeare : his Family and Friends ’ (1004); in J. W. 
Gray’s * Shakespeare’s Marriage’ (1905), and in Mrs. Stopes’s ’ Shake 
speare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries ’ (new edit. 1907), and her 
* Shakespeare’s Environment ’ (1014). Wise appends a * glossary of 
words still used in Warwickshire to be found in Shakspero.’ The 
parish registers of Stratford have been edited by Mr. Richard 
Savage for the Parish Registers Society (1898>9). Harrison’s 
’Description of England’ and Stubbes’s ‘Anatomy of Abuses’ 
(both reprinted by the New'Shakspero Society) supply contemporary 
accounts of the social conditions prevailing in »Shakc8pear6’8 time. 

> Recent reeearches by Dr. Wallace and others on tito history of the theatres are 
already catalogued in this volonie tn the notes to chapters V. (* hhakespeare and 
the Actors’); VI. (‘On the London btage'), XV. ('bhakespeure's Financial 
Boaources’); see espectally pp 310-1, note. Att epitome of the biofs'raphica) in¬ 
formation to date is supplied In Karl Elze’s Li/r o/ Ishaketpeare (Halle, 1876 , English 
tranatation, 1888), witb which Else’a Euayt from the publications of Uie German 
Shakespeare Society (English translation, 1874) are worth studying. Samuel Ketl’a 
Shak$ip<ant a critical Biography (1861), Edward Dowdon’s HAakftpere Himtr (1877) 
and Itarodueivm to Shakspere (1893), and ¥ J PuniivaU’s IntroJurtUm to the Leopold 
Shakepere, leiasued as Shaketptare : Lt/e and Work (19US), are ttse|ttl 


2 T 2 
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Later oompUatioiui on the snbjeot are Natban l>rake*B * Shakaqmtie 
and hia Times* (1817) and 6. W. Thoimbiii 7 *s *l^iaksptta’s 
England *(1856). 

The chief monographs on spedal points in ShalceBpeaie*s bio¬ 
graphy are Dr. Bichard Farmer’s * Essay on the Learning of 
SpeeiaiiMd Shakespeare ’ (1767), reprinted in the Variomm 
■todlain . editions; Octavius Gilchrist’s ’Examination of the 
biography. Charges ... of Ben Jonson’s Enmity towards 
Shakespeare* (1808); W. J. Thoms’s 'Was Shakespeare ever a 
Soldier T ’ (1849), a study based on an erroneous identidoation of 
the poet with another William Shakespeare; John Charles Buck- 
Dill’s ' Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare * (1860); C. F. Green’s 

* Shakespeare’s Crab-Tree, with its Legend * (1862); C. H. Brace- 
bridge’s ' Shakespeare no Deer-stealer ’ (1862); H. N. Ellaoombe’s 

* Plant Lore of Shakespeare ’ (1878); William Blades’s ' Shakspere 
and Typography ’ (1872); J. E. Horting’s ' Ornithology of Shake¬ 
speare ' (1871); D. H. Madden’s * Diary of Master William Silence 
(Shakespeare and Sport),’ new edit. 1907 ; and H. T. Stephenson’s 
'Shakespeare’s London* (1910). Shakespeare’s knowledge of law 
has been the theme of many volumes, among which may be men¬ 
tioned W. L. Rush ton’s four volumes ’Shakespeare a Lawyer* 
(1858), ‘Shakespeare’s Legal Maxims’ (IS.'jO, new edit. 1907), 
‘Shakespeare’s Testamentary Language’ (1869) and ‘Shakespeare 
illustrated by the Lex Scripta’ (1870); Lord Campbell’s 'Shake¬ 
speare’s Legal Acqunoments’ (1859); C. K. Davis’s ‘The Law in 
Shakespeare ’ (St. Paul, U.S.A., 1884) and E. J. White’s ' Com¬ 
mentaries on the Law in Shakespeare’ (St. Louis, 1911). 
Speculations on Shakespeare’s religion may be found in T. Carter’s 
‘Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant’ (1897) and in H. S. Bow¬ 
den’s ' The Religion of Shakespeare * (1899), which attempts to 
prove Shakespeare a Catholic. Shakespeare’s knowledge of musio 
is also the theme of many volumes; see E. M. Naylor’s ‘Shake¬ 
speare and Music’ (1896), and ‘Shakespeare Music’ (1912); 
L. C. Bison’s ‘ Shakespeare in Music ’ (6th ed. 1908); and 
G. H. Cowling’s ‘ Musio on the Shakespearian Stage ’ (1913). 

Francis Douce’s ‘ Illustrations of Shakespeare ’ (1807, new 
edit. 1839), ‘Shakespeare’s Library’ (ed. J. P. Ck>llier and W. C. 

Hazlitt, 1875). ‘Shakespeare’s Plutarch* (ed. Skeat, 
ttudy'of Tucker-Brooke, 1909), and ‘ Shake- 

pioti and speare's Holinshed ’ (ed. W. G. Boswell-Stone, 1896) 
are, with H. R. D. Anders’s * Shakespeare’s Books ’ 
(Berlin, 1904), of service in tracing the sources of Shakespeare’s 
plots. M. W.MaoCallum’s ‘Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background ’ (1910) is a very complete monograph. The sources 
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* 

of tlw {dots am presented znethodioally in Mesan. CSintto and 
Wittdns't aeriea ot *Shakeepeare Olaesios’ of which ten Tolumea 
haive appeaared. Alexander Sohmidt's * Shakespeare Lexioon * (1874» 
3rd edit. 1902), Dr* S. A. Abbott's 'Shakespearian Qrammar* (1809, 
new edit. 1893), and Prof. W. Frans’s ' Shakespeare-Grammatik,' 
2 pts. (Halle, 18^1900, 2nd ed. 1902), with his * Die Grundsflge 
der Spraohe Shakespearee ’ (Berlin, 1902), and * Oxthographie, 
Lantgebung nnd Wortbildnng in den Werken Shakeepeares ’ 
(Heidelberg, 1906), and Wilhelm Vietor’s ‘Shakespeare’s Pronun* 
oiation ’ (2 vols., Marburg, 1906), are valuable aids to a 
Concordances. phjjQjogioal Study of the text. Useful conoordanoes 
to the Plays have been prepared by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke (1845; re¬ 
vised ed. 1864), to the Poems by Mrs. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 
1875), and to Plays and Poems, in one volume, with references to 
numbered linra, by John Bartlett (London and New York, 1895).^ 
With these works may be classed the briefer compilations. 

B. J. CunliSe’s * A new Shakespearean Dictionary * (1910) and 

C. T. Onions’s * Shakespeare Glossary ’ (1011). Extensive biblio¬ 
graphies are given in Lowndes’s * Library Manual ’ (ed. Bohn); in 
Franz Thimm’s 'Shakespeariana’ (1864 and 1871); in 'British 

Museum Catalogue ’ (the Shakespearean entries—3080 
Bibliographies. —separately published in 1897 ); in the ‘ Encyclo- 

psedia Britannica,’ 11th edit. (Wilfully classified by Mr. H. E. 
Tedder); and in Mr. William Jaggard’s ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1911. The Oxford University Press’s facsimile 
reproductions of the First Folio (1902), and of Shakespeare’s 
'Poems’ and ‘Pericles’ (1906), together with 'Four Quarto 
Editions of Plays of Shakespeare. The Property of the Trustees 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. With five illustrations in facsimile ’ 
(Stratford-on-Avon. Printed for the Trustees, 1908) contain much 
bibliographical information collected by the present writer. Mr. 
A. W. Pollard’s 'Shakespeare Folios and Quartos’ (1909) is the 
most oomprehemiive treatise on its subject which has yet been 
published. 

The valuable publications of the Shakespeare Society, the 
New Shakspere Society, and of the Deutsche Shakespeare- 


Critical 

studies. 


Gcsellsohaft, are noticed above (see pp. 600, 618). 
To the critical studies by Coleridge, HazUtt, Dowden, 
and Swinburne, on which comment has been made 


(see p. 699), there may be added the essays on Shakespeare’s 


heroines respectively by Mrs. Jameson in 1833 and Lady Martin 


earlint attempts at a oonoordanoc were A Complete Fifto/ Index to the Plane, 
by F. Twin (1806), and An Index to the Remarkable Paeeagu and Worde, by Bomoel 
Ayaooogta (1827), but these an now superseded. 
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Shak«- 

■pearean 

forgeria. 


in 1885 ; Sir A. W. Ward’s ' En^h Dramatio literatnxn ’ (1875» 
new edit. 1898); Richard Q. Moulton’s * Shakespeare as a Bra- 
matio Artist ’ (1885); * Shakespeare Studies * by Thomas Spenoer 
Baynes 0^93); F. S. Boas’s *Shakspere and his Predecessors’ 
(1895); Cleorg Brandes’s ’William Shakespeare*— a somewhat 
fanciful study (London, 1898, 2 vols. 8vo); W. J. Gonrthope’s 
* History of English Poetry,’ 1903, vol. iv.; A. C. Bradley’s 
’Shakespearean Tragedy’ (London, 1904), and his ’Oxford 
Lectures in Poetry' (1909); the present writer’s ’ Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century’ (1904), and his ’Shakespeare and the 
Modem Stage’ (1906); J. C. Collins’s 'Studies in Shakespeare’ 
(1904); Sir Walter Raleigh’s ’Shakespeare’ in ’English Men 
of Letters’ series (1907); G. P. Baker’s ’The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist ’ (1907); Felix E. Sohelling’s ’Eliza¬ 
bethan Drama 1558-1642 * (1908) 2 vols.; and Brander Matthews's 
' Shakespeare as a Playwright ’ (1913). 

The intense interest which Shakespeare’s life and work have 
long universally excited has tempted unprincipled or sportively 
mischievous writers from time to time to deceive the 
public by the forgery of documents purporting to 
supply new information. George Steovens made 
some foolish excursions in this direction, and his example seems 
to have stimulated the notable activity of forgers which persisted 
from 1780 to 1850. The frauds have caused students so much 
perplexity that it may bo useful to warn them against those 
Shakespearean forgeries which have obtained the widest currency. 
In the ’Theatrical Review,’ 1763 (No. 2), there was inserted in an 
anonymous biography of Edward Alleyn (from the pen 
of George Steevens) a letter purporting to be signed 
’G. Peel’ and to have been addressed to Marbwe 
(’Friend Marie’). The writer pretends to describe his 
meeting at the ' Globe ’ with Edward Alleyn and 
Shakespeare, when Alle 3 m taunted the dramatist with having 
borrowed from his own conversation the ' speech about the qualityes 
of an actor’s cxcellencye, in Hamlet his tragedye.’ This clumsy 
fabrication was reproduced unquestioningly in the * Annual Register ’ 
(1770), in Berkenhout’s ‘ Biographia Literaria * (1777), in the ‘ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine’ (1801), in the ’ British Critic’ (1818. p. 422), in 
Charles Severn’s introduction to John Ward’s ‘ Diary ’ (1839, p. 81), 
in the ’Academy’ (London, 18 Jan. 1902), in ’Poet Lore* (Boston, 
April 1902), and elsewhere. Alexander Dyce in his first edition of 
Gborge Peele's ’ Works ’ (1829, let ed. vol. i. p. Ill) reprinted it with 
a very slender reservation; Dyce’s example was followed in William 
y oung’s ‘ History of Dulwich College ’ (1889, ii. 41-2). The fraud was 


Georg« 
Steevena's 
*G. Peel’ 
fabrieeUm, 
1763. 
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justly dsfioiinoed withoot maoh efteot by Isaao Bisraeli in bis 
*OimoBitiss at litoratore* (18SS3) and mors recently by the pxesent 
mritof in an article entitled * A Peril of Shakeepearean Reeeareh.* * 
Hie futile forgery still continnee to mislead unwary inquirers who 
unearth it in early periodioals. 

Much notoriety was obtained by John Jordan (1746-1809), a 
resident at Stratford-on*Avon, whose most important achievement 
was the forgery of the will of Sbakwpeare’s fa^er; 
Y^a-xSo^' many other papers in Jordan’s * Original Collections 
on Shakespeare and Stratford-on-Avon’ (1780), and 
* Original Memoirs and Historical Accounts of the Families of 
Shakespeare and Hart,’ are open to the gravest snspioion.* 

The best known Shakespearean forger of the eighteenth century 
was William Henry Ireland (1777-1836), a barrister’s clerk, who, 
Tbelreiaod father, Samuel Ireland (1740?- 

foTKenet, 1800), an author and engraver of some repute, produced 
in 1796 a volume of forged papers claiming to relate 
to Shakespeare’s career. The title ran: * Miscellaneous Papers 
and Legal Instruments under the Hand and Seal of William Shake¬ 
speare, including the tragedy of “ King Ijear ” and a small fragment 
of Hamlet ” from the original M8S. in the possession of Samuel 
Ireland.* On April 2, 1796, Sheridan and Kemble produced at 
Drury Lone Theatre a bombastic tragedy in blank verse entitled 
' Vortigern ’ under the pretence that it was by Shakespeare, and that 
it had been recently found among the manuscripts of the dramatist 
which had fallen into the hands of the Irelands The piece, which 
was published, was the invention of ymmg Ireland. The fraud of 
the Irelands for some time deceived a section of the literary public, 
but it was finally exposed by Malone in his valuable * Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Ireland MSS’ (1706). Young Ireland 
afterwards published his ' Confessions ’ (1806). He bad acquired 
much skill in copying Shakespeare’s genuine signature from the 
facsimile in ‘^teevens’s edition of Shakespeare’s works of the mort¬ 
gage-deed of the Btackfnars house of 1612-13.* He conformed 
to that (style of handwriting in his forged deeds and literary 
compositions.* He also insc'rtcd copies of the dramatist’s signa¬ 
ture on the title-pages of many sixteenth-century books, and 
often added notes in the same feigned hand on their margins. 

* Skatnjttare and the Modern Stacie, 1006. pp 188-107 

* Jordan’n CnUrttiont, Inrloding thip fnuidulnnt will of ShakMpeare's father, was 
printed pnvatel; bj J. 0. Haliiwell-i’hlllipps in 1861. 

* See p 469 , 

* See a fall dmcription of a large private eollertioD of Ireland foigeriee In the sale 
catalogue of John £Uot Bodgkin'e library dlrpetaed at Sotheby'a May 19,1914. 
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Nameroiu sizteenth-oentuxy ▼olameg embeDiahed by Maiui in 
this manner are extant in Uxe British Miwenm and in private 
ooUeotiona. Ireland’s forged signatures and marginalia have been 
frequently mistaken for genuine autographs of Shakespeare. 

But Steevens’s, Ireland’s and Jordan’s frauds are olmnsy 
compared with those that belong to the nineteenth century. Ifost 
of the works relating to the biography of Shakespeare 
or the history of the Elizabethan stage produced by 
John Payne Collier, or under his supervision, between 
1835 and 1849 are honeycombed with forged references 
to Shakespeare, and many of the forgeries have been 
admitted unsuspectingly into literary history. The chief (d riieae 
forged papers I arrange bebw in the order of the dates that have 
been allotted to them by their manufacturers.^ 

1589 (November). Appeal from the Blackfriars players (16 in 
number) to the Privy Council for favour. Shakespeare’s 
name stands twelfth. From the manuscripts at Bridge- 
water House, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. First 
printed in Collier’s ’New Facts regarding the life of 
Shakespeare,’ 1835. 

1596 (July). List of inhabitants of the Liberty of Southwark, 
Shakespeare’s name appearing in the sixth place. First 
printed in Collier’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 1858, p. 126. 

1596. Petition of the owners and players of the Blackfriars 
Theatre to the Privy Council in reply to an alleged petition 
of the inhabitants requesting the closing of the play¬ 
house. Shakespeare’s name is fifth on the list of 
petitioners. This forged paper is in the Public Record 
Office, and was first printed in Colher’s * History of English 
Dramatic Poetry’ (1831), voL i. p. 297, and has been 
constantly reprinted as if it were genuine.* 

1596 {circa), A letter signed H. S. (i.e. Henry, Earl of South¬ 
ampton), addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, praying 

1 Rofermtoe lias already bean made to the (diaracter of the mamuicnpt oomctioiu 
made by Collier in a copy of the Second Polio of 1632, known as tlie Perkins Foho. 
Bee p 071 , note 1. The chief authorities on the subject of the Collier forgeries are ‘ 
An Inquiry inSo the Oenutneneae of the Mmutenpt Correettont in ifr. 7. Payne CMier’t 
Annotated Hhakapere folio, 1032, and of eertain Shaitpenan Doamentt IxkewUe piAhthed 
by Ifr Cotiur, by N £. S A. Ilamiltoa, I^ondon, 1860 , A Complete Fiew of the Shake¬ 
speare Controi'ersy eoncermnq the Avthentteity and Oenutneneu of Jfamuertpt Matter 
ttffeettny the Harks and Biography of Sh^Bcspere^ published by J. Panne CoBier as the 
Fruits of Aw Researehes, by C M. Ingleby, LL.D. of Trinity College, Cambridge, London, 
1861; Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of AUeyn's CoUege of Ood^s Otft 
at Dxitmeh, by George P. Warner, 1881; Notes on the Life of John Payne Cotfwr, 
unth a Complete List of his Works and an Account of such Shakespeare Doatments ae orr 
betmed to br epunous, by Henry B Wheatley, London, 18H4. 

* See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1590-7, p 310, 


Forgeries 
promulgated 
by Collier 
and others, 

» 833 “» 849 , 
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psoteotioa for the jdaTen of the Blaokfiian ISieatze* 
and mentioning BnrlMge and Shakespeare by name, 
lint ininted in Collier's ' Nev FSots.' 

1596 (eiroa). A list of sharers in the Blaokfrian Theatre ivith 
the yalnation of th^ property* in which Shidcespeaie is 
credited with four shares, worth 9331. 6a This ims 
first printed in Oolliei's * New Facts,* 1835, p. 6, from the 
Egerton MSS. at Bridgewater House. 

1602 (August 6). Notice of the performance of * Othello* by 
Burbage’s * players* before Queen Elizabeth when on 
a Visit to Sir Thomas Egerton, the lord-keeper, at Hare- 
field, in a forged aoooimt of disbursements by Egerton’s 
steward, Arthur Iifainwaringe, from the manuscripts at 
Bridgewater House, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Printed in Collier’s * New Particulars regarding the Works 
of Shakespeare,’ 1836, and again in Collier's option of the 
* Egerton Papers,’ 1840 (Camden Society), pp. 342-3. 

1603 (October 3). Mention of * Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe * 
in a letter at Dulwich from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband; 
part of the letter is genuine. First published in CJollier’s 
' Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ 1841, p. 63.* 

1604 (April 9). list of the names of eleven players of the King’s 
Company fraudulently appended to a genuine letter at 
Dulwich College from the Privy Council bidding the Lord 
Mayor permit performances by the King’s players. 
Printed in Collier’s 'Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ 1841, 

p. 68.» 

1607. Notes of performances of * Hamlet ’ and ' Richard 11 ’ 
by the crews of the vessels of the East India Company’s 
fleet oS Sierra Leone. First printed in * Narratives of 
Voyages towards the North-West, 1496-1631,* edited' by 
Thomas Bundall for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 231, 
from u hat purported to be an exact transcript * in the 
India Office ’ of the ' Journal of William Keeling,’ captain 
of one of the vrasels in the expedition. Keeling’s manu¬ 
script journal is still at the India Office, but the leaves 
that should contain these entries are now, and have long 
been, missing from it. 

1609 (January 4). A warrant appointing Robert Dabome, 
William Shakespeare, and other instructors of the Children 
of the Revels. From the Bridgewater House MSS. First 
printed in Collier’s ‘ New Facts,’ 1836., 

1 8m Wun«’« Cotalogv* of Dvivieh MSS. pp. 24-4. * Ot.Tilbid. pp. 36-7. 
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1609 (April 6). list of persons assessed for poor rate in Sontli* 
wark, April 6» 1609, in which Shakei^are’s name appeam. 
first printed in Collier’s ’Memoirs ci Edward AlIe 3 nDu* 
1841, p. 91. The forged paper is at Dulwich.^ 
l%e entries in the Master of the Revels Account books noting 
oonrt performances of the * Moor of Venice * (or * OtheDo *) on Nov> 
Falsely fr, L 1604, of * Measnre forMeasnre * on December 

suspected 26, 1604, of ‘The Tempest* on November 1, 1611, 
documents, t Winter’s Tale ’ on November 5,1611, were 

for a time suspected of forgery. These entries were first printed 
by Peter Cunningham, a friend of CoIUer, in the volume * Extracts 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court * published by the Shake¬ 
speare Society in 1842. The originals were at the time in Cunning¬ 
ham’s possession, but were restored to the Public Record Office in 
1808 when they were suspected of forgery. The authenticity of the 
documents was completely vindicated by Mr. Ernest Law in his 
‘Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries’(1911) and ‘More about 
Shakespeare “Forgeries”* (1913). Mr. Law’s oonolusionB were 
supported by Sir George Warner, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, Dr. C. W. 
Wallace and Sir James Dobbie, F.R.S., Government Analyst, who 
analysed the ink of the suspected handwriting.^ 

■ Sm Wsrncr’i Cotalogut of Dvivid^ MSS. pp. 30-31. 

3 The Revels’ Accounts wore orudnally among the papers of the Audit Offloe at 
Somerset House, where Mr Cunningham was employed as a clerk, from 1834 to 1868. 
In 1869 the Audit Offloe papers were transferred from Somerset House to the Publto 
Record Offloe. But the sospeoted account books for 1604-,1 and certain aocounts tor 
1636-7 were retained in Cunningham's possession In 1868 he offerad to sell the two 
earlier books to the British Museum, and Uie later papers to a bookseller. All were 
thereupon claimed by the I'ublie Record Offloe, and were placed in that repository aittt 
the rent of the Audit Offloe archives. Cunningham's reputation was not rated high. 
Tbo documents were submitted to no careful eorutinT, Mr. E A. Bond, Keeper of 
the MBS, In the British Museum, erpressed doubt of the gonutnenew of the Booke of 
160t-6, mainly owing to the spelling of .'^hakespeare'e name an ‘ Shavberd*; the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Record Offloe, Sir 'I'homaa DuSus Hardv, Inclined to the wme 
view. Shakespearean critics, who on aesthetic grounds deemed 1601 to bo too early 
a date to which to ascribe Oihdio, wore disinclined to recognise the Revels Account 
08 genome. On the other band Malone had access to the Audit Offloe archives at 
the end of the eighteenth oeotiiry, and various transcripts dating between 1671 and 
1688 are printed in the Fanonim Shakespeare, 18S1, in 360-409 An extract from 
them for the year 160 (-6 is preserved among the Malone papers at the Bodleian Library 
(Malone 29). This memorandum agrees at all points with Cunningham’s ' Revells 
Dooke* of 1604-6. Moreover Malone positively assigned the date 1611 to The 
Temped In 1809 on Information whidi he did not specify (.Variorum Shakespeare, xv 
433), but which corresponds with the siLspected * Revells Books' of the same year. A 
■aricBot papersm the Athenaum for ivll and 1912 (signed‘Audi alteram partem') 
Tolnly attempted to queatlou Mr Law's vindication of the documento. 



II 


TBB BAOON'SBAKXaPEABX CONTBOVSBSY 


Tub accepted version of Shakespeare’s biography rests securely on 
documentary evidence and on a continuous stream of oral tradition, 
Pervenity which went wholly unquestioned for more than three 
of th« centuries, and has not been seriously impugned since, 

controveny. apparent contrast between the homelineas of 

Shakespeare’s Stratford career and the breadth of observation and 
knowl^ge displayed in his literary work has evoked the fantastic 
theory that Shakespeare was not the author of the literature that 
passes under his name. Perverse attempts have been made either 
to pronounce the authorship of his works an open question or to 
assign them to his contemporary, Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the 
great prose-writer, philosopher and lawyer.^ 

All the argument boars witness to a phase of that more or Ices 
morbid process of scepticism, which was authoritatively analysed by 
Archbishop Whately in his * Historic Doubts relative to Napolctm 
Bonaparte ’ (1819). The Archbishop there showed bow ’ obstinate 
habits of doubt, divorced from full knowledge or parted from the 
power of testing evidence, con speciously challenge any narrative, 
however circumstantial, however steadily maintained, however 
public and however important the events it narrates, however 
grave the authonty on which it is based.’ 

Joseph C. Hart (U.S. (kinsul at Santa Cruz, d. 1865), in his 
'Romance of Yachting’ (1848), first raised doubts of Shake¬ 
speare’s authorship. There followed in a like temper 
expooeou * wTote ShakespcaTo ? ’ in ‘ Chambers’s Journal,* 
August 7, 1852, and an article by Miss Delia Bacon in 
'Putnams* Monthly,’ January 1856. On the latter was based * The 


1 EqoaUy Indloroog ondearoon have beea made to tranafer Shakeepeara’a reapoaal- 
bUlty to the aboulden of other oontemporariee beeidee Bacon. KAri Blelbtreu'a Her 
waArv Shakupeart (Munich 1907), and C. Demblon's Lord RuUand Ht Shakrapeart 
(Parla 1915), are fantaatio attempts to Identify Shakoapesre with Franola Jlaonen sixth 
Bar' of Rutland; lae p. 455 tupra. 


061 
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Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare unfolded fay Delia Baixm,* 
with a neutral preface Nathaniel Hawthorne, London snA 
Boston, 1857. Miss Delia Bacon, who was the first to spread 
abroad a spirit soepticism respecting the established fa^ of 
Shakespeare’s career, died insane on September 2, 1858.^ Hr. 
William Henry Smith, a resident in London, seems first to have 
suggested the Baconian hypothesis in * Was Lord Bacon the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays ?—a letter to Lord Ellesmere ’ (1856), 
which was republished as ‘ Bacon and Shakespeare ’ (1867). The 
ofaief early exponent of this strange theory was Nathaniel Holmes, 
an American lawyer, who published at New York in 1866 'Hie 
Authorship of the Plays attributed to Shakespeare,* a monument 
of misapplied ingenuity (4th edit. 1886, 2 vols.). Bacon’s * Promus 
of Formularies and Elegancies,’ a commonplace book in Bacon’s 
handwriting in the British Museum (Ixindon, 1883), was first edited 
by Mrs. Henry Pott, a voluminous advocate of the Baconian theoiy; 
it contained many words and phrases common to the works of 
Bacon and Shakespeare, and Mrs. Pott pressed the ailment from 
parallelisms of expression to its extremest limits. ll(&. Edwin 
Reed’s ' Bacon and Shakespeare ’ (2 vols., Boston, 1902), continued 
the wasteful labours of Holmes and Mrs. Pott. The 


Its vogue 
in America. 


Baconian theory, which long found its main acceptance 
in America, achieved its wildest manifestation in 


the book called ‘ The Great Cryptogram : I'rancis Bacon’s Cypher 
in the so-called Shakespeare Plays ’ (Chicago and London, 1887, 
2 vols.), which was the work of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly of Hastings, 
Minnesota. The author professed to apply to the First Folio text 
a numerical cypher which enabled him to pick out letters at certain 
intervals forming words and sentences which stated that Bacon 
was author not merely of Shakespeare’s plays, but also of Marbwe’s 
work, Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ and Burton's ' Anatomy of Melaa* 
choly.’ Many refutations were published of Mr. Donnelly’s arbitrary 
and baseless contention. Another bold efiort to discover in the 


First Folio a cypher-message in the Baconian interest was made 
by Mrs. Gallup, of Detroit, in ‘ The Bi-Literal Cypher of Francis 
Bacon ’ (1900). The absurdity of this endeavour was demonstrated 
in numerous letters and articles published in Tiie Times newspaper 
(December 1901-January 1902). The Baconians subsequently 
found an English champion in Sir Edwin Duming Lawrence (1837- 
1914) who pressed into his service every manner of misapprehension 
in his ‘ Bacon is Shakespeare ’ (1900), of a penny abridgment of 
which he claimed to have circulated 300.000 copies during 1912. 


> CL Lt/t by Theodon Baoon, Loudon, 1888 
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Sir Edwint Uke D^elly, freakuhly credited Baooii with the 
ocMnpoflition not cmly of Shake^Mere’e works bat of almost all 
the great liteiatoie of hia time.^ 

^e argomoit from the alleged cipher is onwortby of sane 
oMisideration. Otherwise the Baoomans presome in Shakespeare’s 
plays a general omnisdenoe (espeoially a knowledge of Uw) of 
which no oontemporaiy except Bacon is alleged to show command. 
At any rate simh accomplishment is held by the Baconians to be 
inorediUe in one enjoying Shakespeare’s limited opportnnitieB 
of edncatioa. They insist that there are many close parallelisms 
between passages in Shakespeare’s and in Bacon’s works, and that 
Bacon makes enigmatic references in his oorrespondenoe to secret 
' recreations * and * alphabets ’ and concealed poems for which his 
alleged employment as a concealed dramatist can alone aooount 
No sabstaoce attached to any of these pleas. There is a far 
closer and more constant resemblanoe between Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary and that of other oontemporaries than between his and 
Bacon’s language, and the similarities merely testify to the general 
usa^^ of the day.* Again Shakespeare’s frequent ompbyment of 

1 A Bmod Society was foondod in London in 1886 to devolope and promulgate the 
anintellfgible theory, and it inaugurated a magazine Coamod ainre Uay 189S Soamiana). 
A quarterly periodical also called Sacentana, and issued In the same interest, was ostab* 
liahed at Chicago m 1892. T/ie Biblxognphif of the Bhaketprarr-Boem Contnmrtif by 
W. H. Wyman, dneinnatl, 1884, gives the titles of 266 b^ks or pamphlets on both 
Bides of the subject, published since 1848 ; the list was continued during 1886 in Shako- 
tptariana, a monthly journal published at Philadelphia, wid might now be extended 
to fully thrice its origmal number. 

^ hfost of the parallels that are commonly quoted by Bacouiana are phrases in ordinary 
nae by ali writers of the day. The only point of any interest raised In the argument 
from paraileiisms of expression contrea about a quotation from Aristotle which Bacon 
and 6hakeq>eare both make m what looks at a hrst glance to be the same erroneous 
form Anstotlo wrote in his Uteomofhtan Ethieo, 1 8, that young men were unfitted 
for the study of polUtcal philosophy. Bacon, in the Adeanemetu of Learnxng (1006J, 
wrote: * Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to bo regarded wherein he salth that 
young men are not fit auditors of mnai philoeopby ? ‘ (bk. 11. p. 266, od, Xitchin). 
Shakespeare, about 1603, In TroUui and Crettuia, n. 11.166, wrote of * young men whom 
Aristotle thought u'lG*' to hear,mofaf philosophy ’ But the alleged error of substituUng 
moral for polUtaU pbiloeophy In Aristotle's text is more apparent than real. By ‘ pidltical' 
philosophy Aristotle, as his context amply shows, meant the ethios of olvil society, which 
ere hardly distinguishable from what is oommonly called ' morals.' In the sumnury 
par^ibraae of AristoUe's Ethicg which was translated into Buglisb from the Italian, 
and pnbllahed In 1647, the passage to whicti both Shakespeare and Bacon refer is not 
rsndmd literally, but Its general drift is given a.H a warning that moral phllueophy la 
not a fit subject for study by youths who are naturally passionate and headstrong. 
Sttdi an interpretation of Aristotle’e language is common among sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers. Erasmus, in the epistle at the dose of his jiopalar CoUoqvm (Florence, 
1631, afg. Q 0), wrote of hia endeavour to insinuate aenous precepts * iiito the minds 
of yonng men whom Aristotle riglitly described as unfit auditors of nwnd philoeophy' 
('In anfamoa adolescenUum, quoa recte scripsit Arlstoteles imdoneoe anditoreaethic* 
phUoeophte *). In the Latin play, Pedanttiu (1681 ?), a ptulosopher tolls his pupU, 
*Tn non ss Idoneus auditor moralu pbilosophlm' (L 337)' In a French translation 
of the Ethiu by the Comte de Pleeda (Paris, 1663), the passage Is rendered ‘ parquoy 
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l^al terminology conforms to a literacy fasbion of the dayi and 
was practised on quite as liberal a scale with far gceater aoouiacy 

by Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson and many other eminent writws 
^0 enjoyed no kind of legal training and were never engaged in 
legal work. (See pp. 43-4 supra.) The allegation that Bacon 
was the author of works which he hesitated to claim in his 
lifetime has no just bearing on the issue. The Baconians’ case 
SvTobie commonly rests on an arbitraiy miainterpretatiQn 
Matthew’s of the evidence on this subject. Sir Tobie Matthew 
wrote to Bacon (as Viscount St. Albans) at an uncertain 
date after January 1621: * The most prodigious wit that ever I 
knew of my nation and of this side of the sea is of your Lordship’s 
name, though ho be known by another.’ ^ This unpretending sen- 
tenoe is distorted into conclusive evidence that Bacon composed 
works of commanding excellence under another’s name, and amoi^; 
them probably Shakespeare’s plays. According to the only sane 
interpretation of Matthew’s words, his * m(»t prodigious wit ’ was 
some Englishman named Bacon whom he met abroad. There 
is little doubt that Matthew referred to his friend Father Thomas 
Southwell, a loomed Jesuit domiciled chiefly in the Low Countries, 
whose real surname was Bacon. (He was bom m 1592 at Sculthorpe, 
near Walsingham, Norfolk, bemg son of Thomas Bacon of that 
place; he died at Watten in 1637.)' 

Such authentic examples of Bacon’s effort to write verse as 
survive prove beyond all possibihty of contradiction that, great 
as he was as a prose writer and a philosopher, he was incapable of 
penning any of the poetry assigned to Shakespeare. His ‘ Trans* 
lation of Certaine Psaimes into English Verse ’ (1625) convicts him 
of inability to rise above the level of clumsy doggerel. 

Recent English sceptics have fought shy of the manifest 


!• leone entent n'eet euffleant eoditeur de la ecienoe civile', and an Engllah oou* 
mantator (tn a manuacript note written about 1005 in a cop; m the British Museum) 
Englished the aentenoe ‘ W hether a young man may be a fltte scholler of monlt 
phitoeophle' In 16S3 an Italian essayist, Virgilio Malveaei, tn bis preface to hia 
Jhicorn topra Cornetta Tattto, has tlio remark, * £ non 5 discordante da Queata mla 
opinions Anstotele, il qual dice, die i otovani non Bono buoni aacnltatoii dalle 
ntanli ’ (cl. Spoddtng, It'orks af iiown, i. 739, ui. 440) 

^ Cf Birvli, Lttttrt of Bacon, 1765, p 302. A foolish suggestion has been made 
that MattUow whs referring to rrancis bacon’s brothor Anthony, who died in 1601; 
Matthew was writing of a man who was alive more than twenty yean later 

s It was with reference to a book publinliod by tills man that Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote, in language soniowhat nnembling bir ^'obie Matthew’s, to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
haJf-brother to the great Francia Bacon, on December A, 1638 'The Book of Con* 
trovereies issued under tlie name of F Bacomu hath thia addition to the aald name, 
alt&s Souihv^, aa those of tliat Society ahift their names as often as their ehuts ’ 
{XtUgutO! Bottomantf, 1872, p 475). 
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AbmrditiM of the Baooiuen beraqr and heve oonoentMted thehr 
•ffoct on the negative aiguioeDt that the poaitive knowiedge 
M of Shakespeare*e career is too slight to warrant 
the aooepted tradition. These writers have for the 
most part been lawyers who lack the required literary 
training to give their work on the subject any genuine authority. 
Many of them after the manner of ex-parte advocates rest a part 
oi their case on minor disorepanoies among orthodox critics Mid 
biographers. Like the Baconians, they exaggerate or misrepresent 
the extent of Shakespeare’s classical and legal attainments. They 
fail to perceive that the ourticuium of Stratford Grammar School 
Mid the general cultivation of the epoch, combined with Shake. 
Bpeare’s rare faculty of mental asstmilation, leave no part of his 
acquired knowledge unaccounted for. They ignore the cognate 
development of poetic and intellectual pouter which is convincingly 
illustrated by the careers of many contemporaries and friends 
of Shakespeare, notably by that of the aotor>dramati8t Thomas 
Heywood. To crown all, they moke no just allowance for the 
mysterious origin and miraculous processes of all poetic genius— 
features which are signally exompiilied in the case of Cbatterton, 
Bums, Keats and other poets of humbler status and fortune than 
Shakespeare. The most plausible manifestoes from the pens of 
the legal sceptics are Judge Webb’s ’The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare,' Mr. G. C. Bompas's ’The Problem of the Shake* 
speare Plays,' Lord Penzance's ' The Bacon-Shakespeare Contro¬ 
versy,’ all of which were published in 1902. A more pretentious effort 
on the same lines was Mr. G. G. Greenwood’s ' The Shakespeare 
Problem Restated ’ (1908), which the author supplemented with 
’ In re Shakespeare: Beeching v. Greenwood. Rejoinder ’ (1909) 
and * The Vindicators of Shakespeare : A reply to Critics ’ (1911). 
Perhaps the chief interest attaching to Mr. Greenwood’s performance 
was the adoption of his point of view by the American humourist 
Mark Twain, who in bis latest book * Is Shakespeare dead T * (1909) 
attacked the accredited beUof. Mark Twain’s intervention in what 
be called ‘the Baoon-Sbakespeare scuffle’ proved as might be 
expected that his idiosyncrasies unfitted him for treating seriously 
matters of literary history or criticism. A wholesome corrective 
in a small compass to the whole attitude of doubt may be found 
in Mr. Charles Allen’s * Notes on the Baoon-Sbakespeare Question ’ 
(Boston, 1900), and many later vindications of the orthodox faith 
are worthy of notice. Judge Willis in * The Shakespeare*Bacon 
Controversy ’ (1903) very carefully examined in legal form the 
documentary evidence and pronounced it to establish conclusively 
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Shakespeare’s position from a striotly legal point of vieiar. FoteiUe 
replies to Mr. Greenwood’s attack were issued by Dean Seeching 
in his ‘ William Shakespeare, Player, Flaymaker, and Poet ’ (1908), 
and by Andrew Lang in his ’ Sbi^espeare, Bacon and the Great 
Unknown’ (1912). The most comprehensiTe exposure of both 
the Baconian and soeptioal delusions was made by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., in * The Baconian Herray: A Gonfutation ’ (191S). 
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THX YOUTHTCL CABEBB OF THB BABL OF SOUTBAUPTOK 

Fbom the dedicatoiy epietlee addressed by Shakespeare to the 
Earl of Southampton in the openmg pages of his two narraUve 
poems, * Venus and Adonis* (1593) and ‘Luoreoe* 
feoUumpton ( 1694 ),i from the account given by Sir William 
Shakespeare. D’Avcnant, and recorded by Nicholas Rowe, of the 
earl's liberal bounty to the poet,' and from the lan¬ 
guage of the * Sonnets,’ it is abundantly clear that Shakespeare 
enjoyed very friendly relations with Southampton from the time 
when the dramatist’s genius was ncanng its maturity. No con* 
temporaiy document or tradition suggests that Shakespeare 
was the friend or protigl of any man of rank other than 
Southampton; and the student of Shakespeare’s biography 
has reason to ask for some information respecting him who en¬ 
joyed the exclusive distinction of serving Shakespeare as his 
patron. 

Southampton was a patron worth cultivating. Both his parents 
came of the New Nobility, and enjoyed vast wealth. His father's 
Patwu father was Lord Chancellor under Henry VIll, and 
when the monasteries were dissolved, although he was 
faithful to the old religion, ho was granted rich cetates in Hamp¬ 
shire, including the abbeys of Titchdeld and Beaulieu in the New 
Forest. He was created Earl of Southampton early in Edward Vi’s 
reign, and, d 3 ring shortly afterwards, was succeeded by bis only son, 
the father of Shakespeare’s friend. The second earl loved magni¬ 
ficence in his household. * He was highly nivcrcnced and favoured 
of all that were of his own rank, and bravely attended and served 
by the best gentlemen of those counties wherein he lived. His 
muster-roU never consisted of four lacqueys and a coachman, but 
of a whole troop of at least a hundred well-mounted gentlemen and 
yeomen.’ * The second earl remained a Catholic, like his father, 

a 

• See pp 141,147, * See p. 197. 

> Qerrase M arlthaiii, Htmm tn Au PerleetUm, 1034. 

667 2 tr 
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and a ohivaliout avowal of sympathy with Mary Qaaen oi Soots 
prooored him a term of imprisonment in the year preoeding hk 
distinguished ami’s birth. At a youthful age he married a lady 
of fortune, Mary Browne, daughter of the first Viscount Montague, 
also a Catholic. Her portrait, now at Welbeok, was painted in 
her early married days, and shows regularly formed features beneath 
bright auburn hair. Two sons and a daughter were the issue of 
the union. Shakespeare’s friend, the second son, was bom at 
her father’s residence, Cowdray House, near Midhurst, 
Oct? 6?^573 October 6 , 1673. He was thus Shakespeare's 
junior by nine years and a half. *A goodly boy, 
God bless him 1 * exclaimed the gratified father, writing of his birth 
to a friend.^ But the father barely survived the boy’s infancy. 
He died at the early age of thirty-five—two days before the child’s 
eighth birthday. The elder son was already dead. Thus, on 
October 4, 1681, the second and only surviving son became third 
Earl of Southampton, and entered on his great inhentance.* 

As was customary in the case of an infant peer, the little earl 
became a royal ward—‘ a child of state ’—and Lord Buighley, the 
Prime Minister, acted as the boy’s guardian in the 
Queen’s behalf. Burghley had good reason to be 
satisfied with his ward’s intellectual promise. ’ He spent,* wrote 
a contemporary, *his childhood and other younger terms in the 
study of good letters.’ At the age of twelve, in the autumn of 
1586, he was admitted to St. John's College, Cambridge, * the 
sweetest nurse of knowledge in all the University.’ Southampton 
breathed easily the cultured atmosphere. Next summer he sent 
his guardian, Burghley, an essay in Ciceronian Latin on the some¬ 
what cynical text that ‘ All men are moved to the pursuit of virtue 
by the hope of reward.’ The argument, if unconvincing, is pre¬ 
cocious. * Every man,’ the boy tells us, * no matter how well or 
how ill endowed with the graces of humanity, whether in the 
enjoyment of great honour or condemned to obscurity, experimices 
that yearning for glory which abne begets virtuoua endeavour.’ 
The paper, still preserved at Hatfield, is a model of caligraphy; 
every letter is shaped with delicate regularity, and betrays a refine¬ 
ment most uncommon in boys of thirteen.’ Southampton remained 
at the University for some two years, graduating M.A. at sudeen 


Education 


■ Lotdey MSS. «d A. J. Kempe, p 210 

3 Hla mother, after tldrteen joan of widowhood, married m 16B4 Sir Tbomaa Heneage. 
vloO'Chamberiala of Queen BUEaboth‘e hoiueliold, but he died within a year, and la 
ISPS she took a third husband. Sir William Herrey, who distinguished him sei f ia mllitaiy 
eexTice in Ireland and was rraated a peer as Lord Henrer by James L 

a By kind permiaaion of the Marquis of Salisbury I lately copied out this essay at 
Hatfield. 
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ml689. Thiwii^out Ids after life he oheriahed for IUb ocdlege * great 
love and afieotion.* 

Before leaving Cambridge Southampton entered his nam at 
Gray’s Inn. Some knowledge of law was deemed needful in one 
who was to control a landed property that was not only large 
already but likely to grow.^ Meanwhile he was sedulously oultio 
rating his literary tastes. He took into his * pay and patronage * 
John Florio, the well-known author and ItaUan tutor, and was 
soon, according to Florio’s testimony, as thoroughly versed in 
Italian as * teaching or learning * could make him. 

* When he was young,’ wrote a later admirer, * no ornament of 
youth was wanting in him ’; and it was naturally to the Court 
that his friends sent him at an early age to display his varied graces. 
He can hardly have been more than seventeen when he was presented 
to bis sovereign. 8he showed him kindly notice, and the Earl 
of Essex, her brilliant favourite, aoknowledgod his fascination. 
Thenceforth Essex displayed in his welfare a brotherly interest 
which proved in course of time a very doubtful blessing. 

While still a boy, Southampton entered with as much seat 
into the sports and dissipations of his fellow courtiers as into their 
literary and artistic pursuits. At tennis, in jousts 
tournaments, ho achieved distinction; nor was 
ampton’i he a Stranger to the delights of gambling at primero. 
^a^y. 1592, when ho was in his eighteenth year, he was 

recognised os the most handsome and accomplished 
of all the young lords who frequented the royal presence. In the 
autumn of that year Elizabeth paid Oxford a visit in state. 
Southampton was in the throng of noblemen who bore her company. 
In a Latin poem describing the brilliant ceremonial, which was 
published at the time at the University Press, eulogy was lavished 
without stint on all the Queen's attendants; but the academic poet 
declared that -Southaippton’s personal attractions exceeded those 
of any other in the royal train. ’ No other youth who was present,’ 
ho wrote, ' was more beautiful than this prince of Hampshire {quo 
non formooior alter affuit), nor more distmguished in the arts of 
learning, although as yet tender down scarce bloomed on his cheek.’ 

I la ISSS hlfl brother-in-law, Thomoe Arundel, oftnrwardM first Lord Arundel In 
Wordonr (husband of hie only suter, Mary), petitioned Ixird Huzgbley to grant him 
an additional tract of the New Forest about his hoase at Uoaulieu Although In his 
' nonege/ Amndel wrote, the Bari was by no means * of the smallest hope.' Amndel, 
with Mmost prophetic Uisight, added that the Bari of I’embroke was Sonthampton'S 
* nuMt feared rival' in the competition for the land In question. Amndel wee refer- 
rmg to the father of tliat third Earl of Pembroke who, despite the absence of erldenoe, 
has been described aa Sbakespeare’e friend of the SonruU (cf. Calendar of Hatfield MSS. 
ill. SM). 


2 r 2 
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Hie last words testify to Southampton’s boyish appeanaoe.* 
Next year it was rumoured that his * external grace * was to reoeiTe 
signal recognition by his admission, despite his juvenility, to the 
Order of the Garter. * There be no Knights of the Garter new chosen 
as yet,* wrote a well-informed courtier on May 3, 1693, * but tiiere 
were four nominated.** Three were eminent public servants, 
but first on the list stood the name of young Southunptoiu The 
purpose did not take effect, but the compliment of nomination was, 
at his age, without precedent outside the circle of the Sovereign’s 
kinsmen. On November 17, 1595, he appeared in the lists set up 
in the Queen’s presence in honour of the thirty-seventh anniversary 
of her accession. The poet George Peele pictured in blank verse 
the gorgeous scene, and likened the Earl of Southampton to that 
ancient type of chivalry, Be vis of Southampton, so * valiant in 
arms,’ so * gentle and debonair,’ did he appear to all beholders. * 
But clouds were rising on this sunlit horizon. Southampton, 
a wealthy peer without brothers or uncles, was the only male 
representative of his house. A lawful heir was 
essential to the entail of his great possessions. Early 
marriages—child-marriages—^were in vogue in all 
ranks of society, and Southampton’s mother and guardian regarded 
matrimony at a tender age as especially incumbent on him in view of 
his rich heritage. Wlien the boy was seventeen Burghley accordingly 
offered him a wife in the person of his granddaughter. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Vere, eldest daughter of his daughter Anne and of the Earl of 
Oxford. The Countess of Southampton approved the match, and 
told Burghley that her son was not averse from it. Her wish was 
father to the thought. Southampton declined to marry to order, 
and, to the confusion of his friends, was still a bachelor when 
he came of ago in 1694. Nor even then did there seem much 
prospect of his changing his condition. He was in some ways as 
young for bis years in inward disposition as in outward apxiearanoe. 
Although gentle and amiable in most relations of life, he could 
be childishly self-willed and impulsive, and outbursts of anger 
involved him, at Court and elsewhere, in many petty quarrels 
which were with difficulty settled without bloodshed. Despite his 


> Cf. ApaUwu H Mutarvm 'E.vtcruth, EiSuAXta, Oxford, 1502, reprlntod in EHuk- 
MAan Oxford (Oxford Historical Society), edited by Charles Flommer, xxlx. 2S4 : 

Post buno (1 e. Earl of Essex) Insequltor dart de stupe Dynasta 
lure suo diues quem Sonth-Hamptonia mafinam 
Vendicat heroem; quo non (ormosior alter 
Afluit, aut docta iuuanis pneataotlor arte; 

Ora licet teneri tIx dum lanuKlne vereent 


Comtt 

South- 

Hamp- 

Ionia, 


* Historical MSS Commission, 7tb Beport (Appendix), p. 521 5. 

* Peolo’s Anylomm Ferur, 
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nak ud mdth, he «u oonaeqnenUy amomted b; many ladiea 
of fw too imoertain a temper to sustain marital respcmsibilities 
credit. Lady Bridget Manners, sister of his friend the Earl 
of Rutland, was in 1694 looking to matrimony for means of release 
from the servitude of a lady>in>waiting to the Queen. Her guardian 
suggested that Southampton or the Earl of Bedford, who was 
intimate with Southampton and exactly of his age, would be on 
eligible suitor. I^ady Bridget dissented. Southampton and his 
friend were, she objected, ' so young,*' fantastical,* and volatile 
(* so easily carried away *), that should ill fortune befall her mother, 
who was * her only stay,* she * doubted their carriage of themselves.' 
She spoke, she said, from observation.^ 

In 1595, at two-and-twenty, Southampton justified lady 
Bridget's censure by a public proof of his fallibility. The fair 
Intrlguswith Mistress Vernon (first cousin of the Earl of Essex), 
BUubetb a passionate beauty of the C!k>urt, oast her spell on 
Vernon. virtue was none too stable, and in September 

the scandal spread that Southampton was courting her * with too 
much familiarity.’ The entanglement with ‘his fair mistress ’ opened 
a new chapter in Southampton’s career, and hfe’s tempests began 
in earnest. Either to free himself from his mistress’s toils, or to 
divert attention from his intrigue, he in 1506 withdrew from Court 
and sought sterner occupation. Despite his mistress’s lamentations, 
which the Court gossips duly chronicled, he played a part with his 
friend Essex in the military and naval expedition to Cadiz in 1596, 
and in that to the Azores in 1597. Ho developed a martial ardour 
which brought him renown, and Mars (his admirers said) vied 
with Mercury for his allegiance. He travelled on the Continent, 
and finally, in 1598, he accepted a subordinate place in the suite 
of the Queen’s Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, who was going on an 
embassy to Paris. But Mistress Vernon was still fat^ to be bis 
evil genius, and Southampton learnt while in Paris 
that hef condition rendered marriage essential to her 
decaying reputation. He hurried to London and, 
yielding his own scruples to her entreaties, secretly made her his 
wife during the few days he stayed in this country. The step 
was full of periL To marry a lady of the Court without the Queen’s 

* Cal. of the Duke of Rutland' m MRS 1. 821 Bamabo liurnm, wlio WM one of Boutb* 
unptoa’s poetio admlrore, addreseed a crudo eonuot to * tlie BMUtiful Lady, Ilia Lady 
Bridget Mannan,* In UF3, at tha aaine time as lie addressed one to Southampton. Both 
an appended to Barnee'e collection of sonnets and other poems entitled Poftheaophe 
and Parthenophtl (ef. Arber's Cftmer, ▼. 480). Banaes apostrophises lAdy Bridget as 
* tallest and sweetest 

Of all those sweet and fair flowers, * 

The pride of chaste Cynthia's [l.e. Queen Eliubeth'a] neb crown.’ 
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oonsexit infringed a prerogative of the Grown by which EUKabeA 
set exaggerated store. 

The story of Southampton's marriage was soon pnblio property. 
His wife quiddy became a mother, and when he crossed the diaanel 
a few weeks later to revisit her he was received pursuivants, 
who had the Queen’s orders to carry him to the Fleet prison. For 
the time his career was ruined. Although he was soon rdeased 
from gaol, all avenues to the Queen’s favour were closed to him. 
He sought employment in the wars in Ireland, but high command 
was denied him. Helpless and hopeless, he late in 1600 joined 
Essex, another fallen favourite, in fomenting a rebellion in London, 
in order to regain by force the positions each had forfeited. 
attempt at insurrection failed, and the conspirators stood their 
trial on a capital charge of treason on February 16,1600-1. South- 
Imprison- ampton was condemned to die, but the Queen’s 
meat, Secretary pleaded with her that ‘ the poor young earl, 

r 6 oi- 3 . jnerely for the love of Essex, had been drawn into 

this action,’ and his punishment was commuted to imprisonment 
for Ufe. Further mitigation was not to be looked for while the 
Queen lived. But Essex, Southampton’s friend, had been James’s 
sworn ally. The first act of James 1 as monarch of England was 
to set Southampton free (April 10, 1603). After a confinement 
of more than two years, Southampton resumed, under happier 
auspices, his place at Court. 

Southampton’s later career does not directly concern the student 
of Shakespeare’s biography. After Shakespeare had congratulated 

Later career Southampton on his liberty in his Sonnet evil., there 
is no trace of further relations between them, although 
there is no reason to doubt that they romamod friends to the end. 
Southampton on his release from prison was immediately installed 
a Knight of the Garter, and was appointed governor of the Isle 
of Wight, while an Act of Parliament relieved him of all the dis* 
abilities incident to his conviction of treason. He was thenedforth 


a prominent figure in Court festivities. He twice danced a ooranto 
with the Queen at the magnificent entertainment given at Whitehall 
on August 19, 1604, m honour of the Constable of Castile, the 
special ambassador of Spain, who bad come to sign a treaty of 
peace between his sovereign and James 1.^ But home politics 
proved no congenial field for the exercise of Southampton’s energies. 
Quarrels with fellow-courticrs continued to jeopardise bis fortunes. 
With Sir Robert (Tecil, with Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, 
and with the Duke of Buckingham he had violent disputes. It was 


* Sw p. 983 and note 
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in the aohemes for ooloninng ^e New World that Southampton 
found an outlet far his impnUdve activity. He helped to equip 
ezpeditiona to Virginia, and aoted aa treasurer of ^e Virginia 
Company. Hie map of the oountxy oommemoratee hia labours 
as a colonial pioneer. In hia honour were named Southampton 
Hundred, Hampton River, and Hampton Roads in Virginia. 
Finally, in the summer of 1624, at the age of fifty*one, Southampton, 
with oharaoteriatio spirit, took command of a troop of English 
volunteers which was raised to aid the Elector Palatine, husband 
of James Fa daughter Elisabeth, in hia straggle with the Emperor 
and the Catholics of Central Europe. With him went his eldest 
son. Lord Wriothesley. Both on landing in the Low Countries were 
attacked by fever. The younger man succumbed at once. The 
Earl regained sufiSoient strength to accompany his son’s body 
Death on ^ Bergen-op^Zoom, but there, on November 10, ho 
Nov. xo^ himself died of a lethargy. Father and son were 
both buried in the ohanoel of the ohuroh of Titoh- 
field, Hampshire, on December 28. Southampton thus outUved 
Shakespeare by more than eight years. 



IV 

THB XAKL or 80UTHA11FT0N AS A LITBBABT PATBOK 

Southampton’s close relations with men of letters of his time 
give powerful corroboration of the theory that he was the patron 
whom Shakespeare commemorated in the ' Sonnets.’ From earUest 
to latest manhood—throughout the dissipations of Ck>art hfe» 
amid the torments that his intrigue cost him, in the distractions 
of war and travel—the earl never ceased to cherish the passion for 
literature which was implanted in him in boyhood. His devotion 
to his old college. St. John’s, is characteristic. When a new library 
was m course of construction there during the closing 
years of his hfe, Southampton collected books to the 
tioa of book*, wherewith to furnish it. This ‘ monu¬ 

ment of love,* as the College authorities described the benefaction, 
may still be seen on the shelves of the College libraiy. The gift 
largely consisted of illuminated manuscripts—books of hours, 
legend of the saints, and medusval chronicles. Southampton 
caused his son to be educated at St. John’s, and his wife expressed 
to the tutors the hope that the boy would ' imitate * his father 
* in his love to learning and to them.’ 

^ Even the State papers and business correspondence in which 
Southampton’s career is traced are enhvened by references to his 
literary interests. Especially rcfrcsliing are the 
]n^h"°^en active signs vouchsafed there of his sympathy with 
the great birth of English drama. It was with plays 
'I that ho joined other noblemen in 1598 in entertaining 
his chief, Sir Robert Cecil, on the eve of the departure for Paris 
of that embassy in which Southampton served Cecil as a secretary. 
In July following Southampton contrived to enclose in an official 
despatch from Paris ‘ certain songs ’ which be was anxious that 
Sir Robert Sidney, a friend of literary tastes, should share his 
delight in reading. Twelve months later, while Southampton 

664 
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wat in Irdand, a letter to him from the ooonteM atteated that 
onrrent liteiatare waa an everyday topic of their private talki 
* AU the newa 1 jsan aend you,’ ahe wrote to her husband, * that 
I think will make you merry, is that I read in a loiter from London 
that Sir John FaJataff is, by his mistress Dame Pintpot, made 
father of a goodly miller’s thumb—a boy that’s all head and very 
little body; but this is a seoret.’ ^ This oryptio sentence proves 
on the part of both earl and countess familiarity with FdatafiTa 
adventures in Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV,' where the fat knight 
apoetrophised Mrs. Quickly as * good pint pot ’ (Pt. 1. u. iv. 443). 
Who the acquaintances were about whom the countess jested 
thus lightly does not appear, but that Sir John, the father of' the 
boy that was all bead and very little body,’ was a playful aHnsion 
to Sir John’s creator is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility. 
In the letters of Sir Tobie Matthew, many of which were written 
very early in the seventeenth century (although first published 
in 1660), the sobriquet of Sir John Falstaff seems to have been 
bestowed on Shakespeare: ’As that excellent author Sir John 
FalstaS sayes, “ what for your businesse, news, device, fooleiie, 
and libertie, I never dealt better thnoe 1 waa a man.” ’' 

When, after leaving Ireland, Southampton spent the autumn 
of 1599 in London, it was recorded that he and his friend Lord 
Rutland ' come not to Court ’ but * pass away the time 
merely in going to plays every day.’' It seems that 
the fasemation that the drama bad for Southampton 
and his friends led them to exaggerate the influence that it was 
capable of exerting on the emotions of the multitude. Southampton 
and Essex in February 1601 requisitioned and paid for the revival 
of Shakespeare’s ' Richard 11 * at the Globe Theatre on the day 
preceding that fixed for their insurrection, in the hope that the 
play-scene of the deposition of a lung might excite the citieens 
of London to countenance their rebelhous design.* Imprisonment 
sharpened Somhamptou's zest for the theatre. Within a year of 
hb release from the Tower m 1603 he entertained Queen Anne of 
Dezunark at bb house in the Strand, and Burbage and hb fellow 
players, one of whom was Shakespeare, were bidden present the 
‘ old ’ pby of * Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ whose * wit and mirth ’ were 
oaioubted ’ to please her Majesty exceedingly.’' 


Hit lovt of 
the theatre. 


' The original letter la at Hatileld The whole u printed in Hlatorlcal Maaaaorlptt 
Conunlaalon, Srd Rep. p. lift. 

* The quotation la a confuted ntminJecence of FalitaS’e remarka In 1 fl'enry /F, 
XX. It. The teat nue wordt are an exact quotation of linet WO-l. 

* Sidney Papers, li. 1S2. * PP 264-4 

* Bee p. 386 mpro. 
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But these are merely aooidmital testimonieB to Soutiiamptoa's 
literary x^edileotions. It is in litefatnze itself, not in the prosaio 
records d! his political or domestic life, that the am^dest jttDofiB 
BurriTe of his devotion to letters. From the hour that, as a baad» 
some and accomplished lad, he joined the Gourt and made Lon d on 
his chief home, authors acknowledged his appreoiathm 
adHuLm. litermy effort of almost every quality and fonn. 

He had in his Italian tutor Florio, whose oirole of 
acquaintance included all men of literaiy reputation, a mentor 
who Ulowed no work of promise to escape his observation. Every 
note in the scale of adulation was sounded in Southampton's 
honour in contemporary prose and verse. Soon after the publica¬ 
tion, in April 1593, of Shakespeare’s * Venus and Adonis,* with its 
salutation of Southampton, a more youthful apprentice to the 
Barnabe poet’s oraft, Bamabe Baraes, confided to a published 
Barnes’s Sonnet of unrestrained fervour his conviction that 
•oonet, X593 Southampton’s eyes—* those heavenly lamps ’—were 
the only sources of true poetic inspiration. The sonnet, which is 
supersoribod * to the Right Noble and Virtuous Lord, Henry, Earl 
of Southampton,’ runs: 

Receive, sweet Lord, with thy thrice sacred hand 
(Which sacred Muses make their instrument) 

These worthless leaves, which 1 to thee present. 

(Sprung from a rude and unmanurdd land) 

That with your countenance graced, they may withstand 
Hundred-eyed Envy’s rough encounterment. 

Whose patronage can give encouragement. 

To scorn back-woundmg ZoUus his band. 

Vouchsafe, right virtuous Lord, with gracious eyes— 

’i'hoso heavenly lamps which give the Muses light. 

Which give and take m course that holy fire— 

To view my Muse with your judicial sight: 

Whom, when time shall have taught, by flight, to rise. 

Shall to thy virtues, of much worth, aspire. 

Next year a writer of greater power, Tom Noshe, evinced 
little less enthusiasm when dedicating to the earl his masterly 
essay in romance, *Tho Life of Jack Wilton.’ He 
adSe*i^** describes Southampton, who was then scarcely of 
age, as * a dear lover and oherisber as well of the 
lovers of poets os of the poets themselves.’ *A new brain,’ he 
exclaims, 'a new wit, a new style, a new soul, will I get me, to 
canonise your name to posterity, if in this my first attempt I be 
not taxed of presumption.’ ^ Although ' Jack Wilton ’ was the 

1 Sw Na«h«’a Warkt, ed Mckeirgw, li SOI. Tli« whol« pMMge roni: ' How ««l or ill 
1 hsuo done in it, 1 am ignorant * (tlio eye tfant seen round abont it selle mm not 
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first book Nasbfi fcurnmlly detfioated to Soathampton, it is jwobable 
that Nashe had made aa earlier bid ior the earl’s patfonege. In 
a digression at the close of his * Pierce Pennileese * he grows eloquent 
in praise of one whom he entitles * the matchless image of Imnonr 
and magnificmit rewarder of Tertne, Jove’s ei^le-bome Ganimede, 
thrice noble Amintas.’ In a sonnet addressed to *thiB renowned 
lord,* who * draws aU hearts to his love,* Nashe expresses regret 
that the great poet, Edmund Spenser, had omitted to celebrate 

* so special a pillar of nobility ’ in the series of adulatory sonnets 
prefixed to the * Faerie Queene *; and in the last linos of his sonnet 
Nashe suggests that Spenser suppressed the nobleman’s name 

Because few words might not comprise thy fame.' 

Southampton was beyond doubt the nobleman in question. It 
is certain, too, that the Earl of Southampton was among the young 
men for whom Nashe, in hope of gain, as he admitted, penned 

* amorous villaaellos and qui passas.’ One of the least reputable 
of these efforts of Nashe survives in an obscene love>poem entitled 
*The Choise of Valentines,’ which may be dated in 1595. Not 
only was this dedicated to Southampton in a prefatory sonnet, 
but in an epilogue, again in the form of a sonnet, Nashe addressed 
his young patron as his * friend.’ ^ 

into It Mdfe) ' only yoor Honoun applaadlnq enoonragnmoot hatfa power to make mao 
arrogant. Ineomprehenaible is the heigtti of your spirit both in heroical reaoiutloa 
and matters of conceit. Vnrepriuoabiy poruheth that liooke whatsoeuer to wast paper, 
which on the diamond rocke of your luilgoment disaeterly cbancnUi to be abipwraokt. 
A dere loner and chenaber you arc, aa well of the ioiiora of Poete, aa of Poota them aehua. 
Amongst their aacred number 1 dare not aacribe my aelfe, tbough now and then 1 apeak 
Enghah : that amal braine I haue, to no further tm 1 conuert aaue to be kinde to iny 
frenda, and fatall to my enemies, A new brain, a new wit, a new atlle, a new souJe will 
I get mee to canonise your name to poatentie, if in Uita my llret uttonipt J be not taxed 
of preaumption. Of your gracioua fauor I deapalre not. fur 1 am not altogether Paraea 
ont-ca>t. . . . Your Lordsliip ia the large apreading branvli of raiown, from whenoe 
tbeae my idle leanea aeeke to derlue their whole nourixlung ' 

I Tlie complimentary title of' Amjntaa,’ which waa naUiraliaed bt Fingliah Iltorature 
by Abraham Pnonoe’s two renderings of Tawo's dmfafo—one direct from tlie Italian 
and the other froi the Latin renuon of Thomaa Wataon—waa apparuntly beatowod 
by Sponaer on the Earl of Derby in hia Coiin f'iiivlt come /lomr ogatNc (15011); and 
some oritica aaanme tliat Nashe referred in Pterer PmntlfMe to that nobleman rather 
than to Sonthampton But Naaho’a compartwn of hw paragon to Ganymede suggeata 
extreme youth, and Southampton wan nineteen In 1502 while Derby w,m tlilrty three. 
' Amyntaa ‘ aa a oompllmontaiy designation was widely used by the pouta, and waa not 
applied ezclnaively to any one patron of letters. It won beetowed on the poet Wataon 
by Bidhard llaraQold and by other of Watsnn'a pamwyriata. 

S IVo mannacript copies of the poem, which waa printed (privately) for the Arat 
time, under the editorship of Mr John S Farmer, In 1S00, an> extant—one among 
the BawUnaon poetical maniucripta in tlie Bodleian Library, and tlie other among 
the manuaoriptB in tbo Inner Temple Library (So HHH). The opening dedicatory 
sonnet, whleh ia inacrdied ‘ to the nght honorable the laird HCouthampton] * tuna; 

* Pardon, aweete flower of iiiau him poetise, 

And f^oat bud Uie red rose euer bare, 

Although my muse, deiorst from deeper can, 

Pieeente thee with a wanton Lhigie 
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Meanwhile, in 1595, the vetaatile Genraae Markham insonbed 
to Southampton, in a sonnet, his patriotic poem cm Sir Richard 
Grenville’s glorions fight ofi the Azcurea. Markham 
•onorttTjM. content to acknowledge with Barnes the 

inspiriting force of his patron's eyes, but with blaa> 
phemous temerity asserted that the sweetness of his lips, which 
stilled the music of the spheres, delighted the ear of Almighty 
God. Markham’s sonnet runs somewhat haltingly thus: 

Thou glorious laurel of the Muses’ hill. 

Whose eyes doth crown the must viotorious pen. 

Bright lamp of virtue, in vhoae sacred skill 
Lives all the bliss of ear-enchanting men, 

From gravel subjects of thy grave assays. 

Bend thy oouiageous thoughts unto these lines— 

The grave from whence my humble Muse doth raise 
True honour’s spirit in her rough designs— 

And when the stubborn stroke of my harsh song 
Shall seasonless glide through Almighty ears 
Vouchsafe to sw'eet it with thy blessM tongue 
Whose well-tuned sound stills music in the spheres ; 

So shall my tragic lays bo blest by thee 
And from thy lips suck their eternity. 

Subsequently Florio, in associating the earl’s name with his 
great Italian-Englisb dictionary—the ‘ Worlde of Wordes ’—more 
soberly defined the earl’s place in the republic of letters when be 

' Ne blame my Torao ot Ioom uncbastltye 

For paictms forth the things that hidden are, 

Since all men act what 1 In spoeche declare, 

Onlle Induced wiUi vorietie 
'Complainte and prauea, every one can write, 

And poaeion out their pongs In stathe runes; 

But of louea pleasures none did euer write. 

That have succeeded in theu latter tunes. 

* Accept of it, doare Lord, In gentle gree. 

And better Unw, ere long, shall honor thoe' 

The poem follows in about three hundred lines, sod Is succeeded by a second sonnet 
addressed by Vashe to his patron * 

‘ Thus hath my penne presum’d to please my friend. 

Oh mightst thou lykonise please Apollo’s ejo. 

No, Honor brookes no such inipictla. 

Yet Ovid’e wantou muse did not offend 

* He is the fouutalne whence my streames do flows— 

Forgive mo if I speak as 1 was taught; 

Alike to women, utter all 1 knowe, 

As longing to nnlade so bad a fraught. 

'My mynde onoe purg’d of such lasmvioas witt, ^ 

With puriflsd words and hallowed verse. 

Thy praises in large volumes shall rehearse, 

That better maie thy graoer view befitt. 

' Meanwhile ytt rests, you smile at what 1 write 
Or for attempting banish me yonr sight. 

‘THOius NaSBOt’ 
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wrote: * As to me and many more the i^wioiii and graobos son* 
shine of your honour hath infused Ug^t and life.'* A tribute 
Fiorto'i whieh Thomas Heywood, the dramatist and Shake* 
speate’s friend, rendered the Earl’s memory just after 
his death, suggests that Heywood was an early member of that 
TbooM oirole of poetic clients whom Florio had in mind. 
Herwoodt In * A Funeral Elegie upon the death of King James * 
tribute. which Heywood published in 1625 within a few months 
of Southampton’s death he thus commemorates his relations with 
Southampton: 

Henry, Southampton’s Earle, a souldier proved. 

Dreaded in warre, and in milde peace beloved: 

0! give me leave a little to reso\ind 
His memory, as most in dutie bound, 

Because his servant once. 


The precise significance which attaches to the word * servant' in 
Heywood's lines is an open question. Heywood was a prominent 
aotor as well as dramatist, and his earliest thcatnoal patron was the 
Earl of Worcester, to whom ho dodioates his elegy on King James. 
There is no evidence that Southampton took any company of 
actors under his patronage, and Heywood when he calls himself 
Southampton’s ‘servant once’ was doubtless vaguely recalling his 
association with the Earl as one of bis many ))oetic clients.* 

The most notable contribution to this chorus of praise is to 
bo found, as 1 have already argued, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets.* 
The same note of eulogy was sounded by men of letters 
until Southampton's death. When ho was released 
from prison on James I’s accession in April 1603, 
his praises in poets’ mouths were especially abundant. 
Not only was that grateful incident celebrated by Shakespeare 
in what is probably the latest of his ‘Sormels’ (No. evii.), but 
Samuel Darnel and John Davies of Hereford ofTered the Earl 

* In 1607 Wl..:^n Burtot (1676-1643) dtolicuuiil to .’Southampton bia translation of 
AohlUflaTatim—a very rare book (cf. 7tmr< Lu. Suppt Fob 10,1»06) In 1600 Edward 
Blount, a protoBUonal friend of the publlaher Itiorpe, dedicated one of hie publioatlona 
(The Htnorie of the I nutng of thf Kingdom of PttrtugoU to the Crovme of CaMtU) ' to tbe 
most noble and abonndant president both of Honor and Vertue, Henry Earle of South' 
ampton.’ * In such proper and plame lan^ua^o ’ (Illoiint nrote * to Uia rigltt honourable 
and worthy Earl ’) * a" « niont bunihle and alTortionaUi duetie I doo heere offer upon 
tlie altar of my hart, tlio first fruits of my long growing eudevora; which (with much 
oonstanoio and confldenoe) I have cherisluid, onely waiting this happy opportunity 
to make them manifest to your Lordship . where now it rln roepect of ttu> knowne diatanoa 
betwixt tbe height of your Ilonoreble spirit and Uie fiatnosM of my poore abilitlea) 
they tonie into amoake and yanish ere they can reach a degree of your merite, Tonobaaia 
yet (moat exo^ent JRarle) to remember it was a fire that kindled them and gaya Uiem 
life at least, if not lasting Your Honor’s patronage is (be onoly object I aime at, 
and were the wortbinesiie of this Histone I present such aa might warrant me an elecUon 
out of a woride of nobihtle, I woulde still pnrauo the happlnea of my first cholse ' 
s J, P. OolUer’B BMiograpMcal AetmuU of Early Engluh Literature, 1. S71-t. 
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oongratuUtbn in more prolonged strams. D«uel addreesed to 
Sonthampton many lines like these: 

The vorld had never taken so full note 
Of what thoa art» hadst thon not been undone: 

And only thy affliction hath begot 
Slote fome than thy best fortunes could have won; 

ITor over by adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration; 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown; . . . 

Only the best-compos’d and worthiest hearts 
God sets to act the hard’st and oonstant'at parts.^ 

Davies was more jubilant: 

Now wisest men with mirth do seem stark mad, 

And cannot choose—^thoir hearts are all so glad. 

Then let’s be merry in our God and King, 

That made vs merry, being ill bestead. 

Southampton, up thy cap to Heaven fling. 

And on the viol there sweet praises sing, 

For he is come that grace to all doth bring.* 

Many like praises, some of later date, by Henry Locke (or 
Lok), George Chapman, Joshua Sylvester, Richard Brathwaite, 
George Wither, Sir John Beaumont, and others could be quoted. 
Musicians as well as poets acknowledged bis cultivated tastes, and 
a popular piece of instrumental music which Captain Tobias Hume 
included in his volume of ‘ Poetical Musickc ’ in 1607 bore the 
title of ‘The Earl of Southamptons favorot.’* Sir John Beaumont, 
on Southampton’s death, wrote an elegy which panegyrises him in 
the varied capacities of warrior, councillor, courtier, father, and 
husband. But it is as a literary patron that Beaumont insists that 
he chiefly deserves remembrance: 

1 keep that glory last which is the best. 

The love of learning w'hich he oft expressed 
In conversation, and respect to those 
Who had a name in arts, in verse or prose. 

I Daniol’s Crrtatne Eputkt, 1803 : we Daniel's Wwkt, ed. Orosart, i. 217 saq. 

Sw Preface to Davies's iiteroeosmot, 1603 (Davies’s Workt, ed. Grosart, 1. 14). 
At the end of Davies's Ifwmeomoi there Is aiso a congratolatorj sonnet addressed to 
Southampton on his hberation (tb. p 96), beginning: 

Welcome to shore, unhappy-happy Lord, 

Prom the deop seas of danger and distress 
There like thou muit to be thrown overboard 
In every storm of disoontentedness 

. 3 Other pieces In the collection bore such titles as ' The Bsrle of Susmz delight,* 

The Lady Arabellas favorot,* ‘ The Earl of I’rnibrokes Galiurd,' and * Sir Christopher 
Hattons Choice ’ (cf. Uimbaolt, BMwtheca Atadngalta, p. 36). 
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To the 8ama effect eie aome twentj poema which moe pah< 
iiahed in 1624, joat after Soathaniptoa*a death, in a volume en- 
titied * Tearea of the laie of Wight, idied cm the Tombe 
their moat noble valorooa and loving Gaptaine and 
Govemoar, the right honorable Henrie, Earl of 
Sontbampton.' The keynote ia atmok in fJie opening atanza of 
the firat poem by one Franoia Beale: 

Ye famona poeta of the aouthern iale. 

Strain forth the raptures of your tragic muae. 

And with your Laureate pons come and compile 
llte praiaaa due to this great Lord: peruse 
Hia globe of worth, and uke his vortuea brave. 

Like learned Maroes at Mecnnaa’ grave. 



V 

THS TBUB HJ8T0BY OJ THOMAS THORPS AHD * MB. W. H.’ 


TO . THE . OKLIS . BEOETTEB . OF . 
THESE . IKSVIEO . SONNETS . 

MB . W. H. ATX . HAPPIKES8S . 
AND . THAT . STEBNITIE . 
PROMISED . 

BY . 

ODE . EVEB-UVINO . POET . 
WISHETH . 

THE . WELL-WISHING . 
ADVENTURER. IN . 
SETTING . 

FORTH . 

T. T. 


In 1508 Francis Meres enumerated among Shakespeare’s best 
known works his * sugar’d sonnets among his private friends.’ 

None of Shakespeare’s ’ Sonnets ’ are known to have 
«on oMh!^’ been in print when Meres wrote, but they were doubt* 
ilfitos**' circulation in manuscript. In 1599 two of 

them were printed for the first time by the publisher, 
William Jaggard, in the opening pages of the first edition of ‘ The 
Passionate I'ilgrim.’ On January 3, 1690-1600, Eleazar Edgar, 
a publisher of small account, obtained a license for the publication 
of a work boarmg the title * A Booko called Amours by J. D., 
with certein other Sonnetes by W. S.’ No book answering this 
description is extant. In any case it is doubtful if Edgar’s venture 
concerned Shakespeare’s * Sonnets.’ It is more probable that his 
‘ W. S.’ was Wilham Smith, who had published a collection of 
sonnets entitled ’ Chloris ’ in 1506.^ On May 20, 1609, a license 


‘ Amourt of /. D wore doatUoio 10011010 bp Sir John DoTioo, of which aoij s 
fow hoTo roached uo. Thoro is no ground for J P. Collier’s soggostion that J. D. ww 
s mispruit for M. D., i t. Midisel Drapton, who gave the first edition of his sonnets 
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far tile publioation of Shakeepeare'e ' Sonnets * was granted by 
the Stationers’ CSompany to a publisher named Thomas Thorpe^ 
and shortly afterwards the complete ooUection as they have reached 
ns was published by Thorpe for the first time,^ To the volume 
Thorpe prefixed a dedication in the terms which are printed 
above. The words are fantastically arranged. In ordinary gram* 
matioal order they would run : * The well-wishing adventurer in set¬ 
ting forth [i.e. the publisher] T[homas]T [horpe] wisheth Mr. W. H., 
the only begetter of these ensuing sonnets, all happiness and that 
eternity promised by our ever-living poet.’ 

Few books of the sixteenth or seventeenth century were ushered 
into the world without a dedication. In most oases it was the 
work of the author, but numerous volumes, besides Sbokespeaie’s 
* Sonnets,’ are extant in which the publisher (and not the author) 
fills the r6U of dedicator. The cause of the substitution is not 
far to seek. The signing of the dedication was an assertion of 
full and responsible ownership in the publioation. and the publisher 
in Sh8dE:espeare’8 lifetime was the full and resjionaiblo owner of 
a publication quite as often as the author. The modem conception 
of copyright had not yet btien evolved. WTioever in the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century was in actual possession of a manu¬ 
script was for practical purposes its full and responsible owner. 
Literary work largely circulated in manuscript.* Senvenera 
made a precarious Uvelibood by multiplying written copies, and 
an enterprising publisher had many opportunities of becoming 
the owner of a popular book without the author's sanction or 
knowledge. When a volume in the reign of Elizabeth or dames I 
W'a8 published independently of the author, the publisher exercised 
unchallenged all the owner's rights, not the least valued of which 
was that of ohoosing the patron of the enterprise, and of penning 
the dedicatory compliment above bis signature. 
Occasionally eircumstanoos might speciously justify 
the pubbsfacr’s appearance in the guise of a dedicator. 
In the case of a posthumous book it sometimes happened that the 
author's friends renounoed ownership or neglected to assert it. 
In other instances, the absence of an author from London while his 
work was passing through the press might throw on the publisher 
the task of supplying the dedication without exposing him to any 


Publlshen* 

dedications. 


In 1694 the title of Amourt. That word was In Kmnca a common deelanatloa of 
oollectiona ol eonneta (cf DraTton's Poenu, ed. GoUicr, Xtoxbarghe Club, ji xsv). 

* A toll acooant of Hiorpe’e relatione with the Sonnetit lOppean in my introdnction 
to the facsimile of the original edition (Clarendon rrene, 1905). 

* See note to p 167 nipra. 

2 X 
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charge of sharp practice. But as a rule one of only two inferences 
is possible when a publisher’s name figured at the foot of a dedicatory 
epistle: either the author was ignorant of the publisher’s design, 
or he had refused to oountenanoe it, and was openly defied. In the 
case of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ it may safely to assumed that 
Shakespeare received no notice of Thorpe’s intention of publishing 
the work, and that it was owing to the author’s ignorance of the 
design tiiat the dedication was composed and signed by the ' well* 
wishing adventurer in setting forth.’ 

But whether author or publisher chose the patron of bis wares, 
the choice was determined by much the same considerations. 
Self-interest was the principle underlying transactions between 
literary patron and proUgi. Publisher, like author, commonly 
chose as patron a man or woman of wealth and social infloenoe 
who might be expected to acknowledge the compliment either by 
pecuniary reward or by friendly advertisement of the volume in 
their own social circle. At times the publisher, shghtly extending 
the field of choice, selected a personal friend or mercantile 
aoquamtanco who had rendered him some service in trade or 
private life, and was likely to appreciate such general expressions 
of good will as were the accepted topic of dedications. Nothing 
that was fantastic or mystenous entered into the Elizabethan or 
the Jacobean publishers’ shrewd schemes of business, and it may 
be asserted with confidence that it was in the everyday prosaic 
conditions of current literary traffic that the publisher Thorpe 
selected *Mr. W. H.’ as the patron of the original edition of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets.’ 

A study of Thorpe’s character and career clears the point of 
doubt. Thorpe has been described as a native of Warwickshire, 
Shakespeare’s county, and a man eminent in his 
profession. He was neither. He was a native of 
Barnet in Middlesex, where his father kept an inn, and 
ho himself through thirty years’ experience of the book trade held 
his own with difficulty in its humblest ranks. He enjoyed the 
customary preliminary training.^ At midsummer 1584 he was 
apprenticed for nine years to a reputable printer and stationer, 
Richard Watkins.* Nearly ten years later he took up the freedom 
of the Stationers’ Cktmpany, and was thereby quahfied to set up 
ns a publisher on his own account.* He was not destitute of a taste 
for literature; he knew scraps of Latin, and recognised a good 
manuscript when he saw one. But the ranks of London publishers 

* Tho detail* of hu c^f^t are dr(|WQ from Mr Arher’s Treaumpt of the RegiMm 
of the Stati<merg' Company. 

* Aiber, ii, 121. * Ib. li 718. 
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HMowaar* 
thtp of the 
manuscript 
of Marlowe’s 
‘ Lor an.’ 


were oTerorowded, and such aooompliahments as Thorpe possessed 
were poor oompensataon for a laok of capital or of family eon* 
neotions among those already established in the trade.* For 
many years he contented himself with an obscure situation as 
assistant or clerk to a stationer more favourably placed. 

It was as the self-appointed procurer and owner of an unprinted 
manuscript—a recognised rdle for novices to fill in the book trade 
of the period—^that Thorpe made his first distinguishable appearance 
on the stage of literary history. In 1600 there fell into his bands 
in an unexplained manner a written copy of Marlowe’s imprinted 
translation of the first book of * Lucan.’ Thorpe 
confided his good fortune to Edward Blount, then 
a stationer's assistant hko himself, but with better 
prospects. Blount had already achieved a modest 
success in the same capacity of procurer or picker-up 
of neglected ‘copy.’ • In 1508 he became proprietor of Marlowe’s 
unfini shed and unpublished ‘ Hero and Leander,’ and found among 
better-equipped fnends in the trade both a printer and a publisher 
for his treasure-trove. Blount good-naturedly interested himself 
in Thorpe’s ‘ find,’ and it was through Blount's good offices that 
Peter Short undertook to print Thorpe’s manuscript of Marlowe’s 
* Lucan,’ and Walter Burre agreed to sell it at his shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. As owner of the manuscript Thorpe exerted the 
right of choosing a patron for the venture and of sujiplying the 
dedicatory epistle. Tho patron of his oboico was 
his friend Blount, and ho made tho dedication tho 
vehicle of his gratitude for the assistance ho had 
just received. Tho style of tho dedication was some¬ 
what bombastic, but 'J'horpe showed a literary sonso 
when he designated Marlowe‘that puro elemental wit,’ and a 
good deal of dry humour in offering to * his kind atid true friend ’ 
Blount ‘ some few instructions ’ whereby ho might accommodate 
himself to the uiiaooustomed r6le of patron.* For tho conventional 


Hu dedica¬ 
tory address 
to £dward 
Blount 
In x6oo 


> A younger brother, Biohard, wae uppreatioed to a stationer, Martin Knsor, tor 
MToa years from August 24, 159G, but ho di<<.ipp«ared b4>forn gaming the triKKlom ot 
the company, oitlior dying young or seeking anoUier oui'upation (ct. Arbor's Traiurrtpt, 
ii. 213). 

^ C£. my paper ' An Lbzabethnn llooksoller * in /hhhugraphtat, i. 474-8S. 

3 Thorpe gives a sarcnstio description of a typical patron, lui'' anip'y attests tbe 
purely commercial relations ordinarily subsisting between dedicator and dedicatee. 
' When 1 bring you the book.’ ho advises Blount, ’ take pliysic and keep stato. Aosign 
me a time by your man to come again. . . Censure Kuomfully euoogli and somewhat 

like a traveller. Commend nothing lest you dlseredit your (Umt wincli you would seem 
to have) Judgment. . . One special virtue in our patrons ot qjese days 1 tiave promised 
myoeU you shall fit excellently, whieJi is to give nothing * Finally 'Jliotrie, changing 
bis tone, oboUengee his patron's love ’ both lb and, 1 hope, many more succeeding 
ofHoes,’ 

2x2 
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type of patron Thorpe disavowed respect. He pref^red to place 
himself under the protection of a friend in the trade whose good 
will had already stood him in good stead, and was capable of 
benefiting him hereafter. 

This venture laid the foundation of Thorpe’s fortunes. Three 
years later he was able to place his own name on the title-page 
of two humbler literary prizes—each an insignificant pamphlet 
on current events.^ Thenceforth for a dozen years his name 
reappeared annually on one, two, or three volumes. After 1614 
his operations were few and far between, and they oeased altogether 
in 1624. He seems to have ended his days m poverty, and has 
been identified with the Thomas Thorpe who was granted an 
alms-room in the hospital of Ewclme, Oxfordshire, on December 3, 
1635.* 


Thorpe was associated with the publication of twenty-nine 
volumes in all,’ including Marlowe’s * Lucan ’; but in almost all 
Character ^ operations his personal energies were confined, 

of hu as in his mitial enterprise, to procuring the manuscript, 

businesh ^ short period in 1608 he occupied a shop, The 

Tiger’s Head, in St. Paul's Churchyard, and the fact was duly 
announced on the title-pages of three pubUcations which he issued 
in that year.* But his other undertakings were described on their 
title-pages os printed for him by one stationer and sold for him by 
another; and when any address found mention at all, it was the 
shopkeeper’s address, and nut his own. He never enjoyed in 
permanence the profits or dignity of printing his * copy * at a press 
of his own, or selling books on premises of his own, and he can claim 
the distinction of having pursued in this homeless fashion the 
well-defined profession of procurer of manuscripts for a longer 
period than any other known member of the Stationers’ Company. 
Though many others began their career in that capacity, all except 
Thorpe, as far as they can bo traced, either developed into printers 
or booksellers, or, failing in that, lictook themselves to other trades. 


I One (fu%c au account of Eaat India Coiiipany'H fleet, the other reported a 
speech deliyered by Ilich.trd Martin, M 1*, to Jamci 1 at Stamford Hill during the rojol 
progress to London 

3 Calmdar of Statv Papers, Domestic Series, p. 527. 

9 Two bote his name ou tiie titie-pugo in 1603, one in 1601; two in 1606 ; two 
In 1606, two in 1607 , three m 1608 , one in 1606 (i e. the Soimels) ; three in 1610 
(1.0. Hxstno-masHT, or the riayuTxght, as well as Healey's translations); two in 1611 , 
one in 1612 , three in 1613, two in 1611, two in 1616, one m 1618; and finally 
one in 1621. Tlie lost was u now edition ol Ueorge Chapman’s Conaptraae and Tragedse 
of Charles Duke of Byron, which Tliorpe first publisiiod in 1608 

* Tliey wore irgj ABC ora eenturu of Epigrams (anon ), by R. West of Magdalen 
OoUoge, Oxford (a copy is in the Bodleian Library), Ohapman's Bgmn, and Jenson’s 
Masqxua of Blackness and Beauty. 
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Veiy few of his wares does Diorpe appear to have ptoonred 
direct from the authors. It is true that between 160fi and 1611 
there were issued under his auspioes some eight volumes dP genuine 
Uteraiy value, including, besides Shahespearo's ‘Sonnets,* three 
plays by Chapman,' four works of Ben Jonson, and Ooiyat’s 
' Odoombian Banquet.* But the taint of mysterious origin attached 
to most of his literary properties. He doubtless owed them to 
the exchan^^ of a few pence or shillings with a scrivener's hireling; 
and the transaction was not one of which the author had cogni¬ 
sance. 

It is quite plain that no negotiation with the author preceded 
the formation of Thorpe's resolve to publish for the first time 
Shakespeare’s * Sonnets ’ in 1600. Had Shakespeare associated 
himself with the enterprise, the world would fortunately have been 
spared Thorpe’s dedication to ‘ Mr. 'W. H.’ ‘ T. T.’a * place would 
have been filled by ‘ W. S.’ The whole transaction was in Thorpe's 
vein. Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets * had been aln^ady circulating in 
manuscript for eleven years; only two hotl as yet 
been printed, and those were issued by the publisher, 
Wilham Jaggard, in the fraudulently christened 
volume, ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, by William Shake¬ 
speare,’ in 1599. Shakespeare, except in the case 
of his two narrative poems, showed uidiiforenco to all questions 
touching the publication of his works. Of the sixteen plays of 
his that W'ore pubhshed in his hfetiiue, not one was printed with 
his sanction. He made no audible protest when seven contemptible 
dramas in which he hod no hand were published with his name or 
initials on the title-page while his fame was at its height. With 
only one publisher of his time, Richarrl Field, his fellow-townsman, 
who was responsible for the issue of ‘ Venus ’ and ‘ Liioreee,’ is it 
likely that he came into personal relations, and there is nothing to 
show that he maintained relations with Field after the publication 
of * Lucrece ’ m 1694.' 

In fitting accord with the eircumstanei* that the publication 
of the ‘ Sonnets * was a tradesman’s venture which ignored the 
author’s feelings and rights, Thorpe in both the entry of the book 

1 Chapman and Jonhon wisru vi‘ry voluiruiious author'^, aud thoir works wi<n> aoiight 
attar b]r almost all the publishers of liundon, rn iriv of whom werq In launidiing 

one or two with or without the author’s ainetion TIiorjM' i-eeniR to hate taken portl- 
rnlar care wlUi Jonroii’s books, but mine of .]oii‘on‘f> works fell into his hands biifure 
1605 or attar 1608, a small fraction ol Joiwju’k bu-rary hfo. It is slKnillcant tliat 
the author’a dedication—tlin one (.’•■rtain mirk of iiiiblimtion witii ttio antlior’s sanction 
■—appears ui onlj one of tlio tlircc plays by Ch iprnan that '}'hur|>e issued, vis. In Biftvn, 
One or two copies of Tliorjie's imprcsKioti of All FooU ham a dedloation by the author, 
but it u absent from most of them, known of Tliorpe's edition of Chapman's 
G^nUeman Viher has any dedication 


Shake¬ 
speare’s 
sufirrmgs at 
publishers' 
nands. 
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in the Stationers* Registers and on its title-page brusquely designated 
it * Sbakespeares Sonnets/ instead of following the more urbane 
collocation of words commonly adopted by living authors, viz. 
' Sonnets by William Shakespeare.’ ^ 

In framing the dedication Thorpe foUowed establicAied precedent 
Initials run riot over Elizabethan and Jacobean books. Printers 
and publishers, authors and contributors of prefatory 
commendations were all in the habit of masking them¬ 
selves behind such symbols. Patrons figured under 
initials in dedications somewhat less frequently than 
other sharers in the book’s production. But the 
conditions determining the employment of initials in 
that relation were well defined. The employment of initials in 
a dedication was a recognised mark of close fnendship or intimaoy 
between patron and dedicator. It was a sign that the patron’s 
fame was limited to a small circle, and that the revelation of his 
full name was not a matter of interest to a wide public. Such 
ore the dominant notes of almost all the extant dedications in which 
the patron is addressed by his initials. In 1593 Samuel Rowlands 
addressed the dedication of his * Betraying of Christ ’ to his ’ deare 
affected /rtend Maister H. W.. gentleman.’ An edition of Robert 
Southwell’s ‘ Short Rule of Life ’ which appeared in the same year 
bore a dedication addressed * to my deare affected friend M. [i.o. 
Mr.] D. S., gentleman.* The poet Richard Bamfield also in the 
same year dedicated the opening sonnet in his ' Poems in divers 
Humours’ to his * friend Maister R. L.* In 1617 Dunstan Gale 
dedicated a poem, ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ to the ’ woishipfull his 
verie friend D. [i.o. Dr.] B. H.’ • 

There was nothing exceptional in the words of greeting which 
Thorpe addressed to his patron ‘ Mr. W. H.’ Dedications of 
Shakespeare’s time usually consisted of two distinct parts. There 
was a dedicatory epistle, which might touch at any length, in 
either verso or prose, on the subject of the book and the writer’s 


The use of 
initials in 
dedications 
of Blln- 
bethan and 
Tacobean 
books. 


* The neori^t panliol is the title Bnttona Bowre of DdxghU (ISQl), a poetic 
tnisoeUaujr plntlcally asRitcied to tlie poet Nicholas Breton bj tJio stationer Richard 
Jones. Uut compare Churchyardt Chtppra (lATO) and Churchyrirdt Challenge (1593) 

3 Many ottier uistaiu'es of imtials hipiring in dedications under slightly different 
drontnsUnces will CNx-nr to bibhupnphers, but all, on examination, point to the existence 
of a dose lutimacy between dedicator and dedicatee. H o’s [i e possibly Riciiard 
Stafford's] * Epistle dedicatorio' before Ins llfraelutu (Oxford, 1609) wm inscribed 

* to bis much honoured fattier $ F S' An Apologtf for Women, or an Oppotahon tc 

Mr. D, O hu aatertion . . by H' //. «i/ Et in Ox, (Oxford, 1809), was dedicated (o 

* the honoumblo and riRbt vortuous ladie, the Ladio M II.' This rolume, publiiifaed 
in the same year as Shakespeare's Honnets, offers a pertinent example of the generous 
freedom with which initials were susttered over the preliminary pages of booioi of the 
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relations with his patron. Bat there was usually, in addition, a 
pr^minaiy salutation confined to such a smgle sentence as Thorpe 
displayed on the first page of his edition of Shake* 
speare’s 'Sonnets.’ In that preliminary sentence 
for ‘ dedicator usually followed a widely adopted 

• eternity * in formula whioh was of great antiquityHe habitually 
* wisheth ’ his patron one or more of such blessingB 
as health, long life, happiness, and eternity. * All 
perseverance with soulea happiness ’ Thomas Powell ' wisheth ’ 
the Countess of Kildare on the first page of his * Passionate Poet' 
in 1601. ‘All happines ’ is the greeting of Thomas Watson, the 
sonnetteer, to his patron, the Earl of Oxford, on the threshold of 
Watson’s 'Passionate Century of Love.’ There is hardly a book 
published by Robert Greene between 1580 and 1502 that does not 
open with an adjuration before the dedicatory epistle in the form: 
'To-Robert Greene wisheth increase of honour W’ith the 


full fruition of perfect felicity.’ 

Thorpe in Shakfcpeare’s ’ Sonnets ’ left the oonventicaial saluta¬ 
tion to stand alone; he omitted the supplement of a dedicatory 
epistle.* There exists an abundance of contemporary examples 
of the dedicatory salutation without the sequel of the dedicatory 
epistle. Edmund Spenser’s dedication of the ' Foene Queeno ’ 
to Elizabeth consists solely of the salutation in the form of an 
assurance that the writer 'consecrates these his labours to live 
with the etenutie of her fame.’ Michael Drayton both in bis 
'Idea, The Shephoard’s Garland ’ (1593) and in his 'Poemos Lyrick 
and Pastorall ’ (1609) confined his address to his patron to a single 
sentence of salutation* Richard Brathwaite in 1611 exclusively 
saluted the patron of his ' Golden Fleece ’ with * the continuance 
of God’s temporall blessings in this life, with the crowne of 
immortalitie in the world to come ’; while in like manner be greeted 


1 Doate MBployed It in tlio dedifatum ul bin Ifuina Commrdta whicli ran * Domino 

Kuii Urondi deSoala devotivimun suun I laiiUt AliKboriiiB vitiun oplal pur tempora 

diutoma fstiopm et glonosi nominis in porputiium inuruincultim.' 

2 'rhorpo’a dedicatory formula and the type in wbic h it wai« set were dearly In* 

flaenced by Ben Jonson’s form of dedication liefore tlio flr^t edition of hie Volpotu 
(1607), which, like Bbokespearo'e Honnelt, was pubbelied by Tbur[>Q and printed for 
him by George Eld The preliminary leaf in Vvlpone wim in hhurt lines und in the 
samefonntot mpitnls a^ was employed in Thori'B’n deduation to'Mr. W H’ On 
the opening leaf of Vtilpme stnidi* a greeting of ‘The Two Famous Umvcralties,' 
to which ‘Ben* Junxon (The Grateful AiJknoviledger) dodK.it^w tiotti it [theplay] end 
Himselfe.* In very emol] type at the rigiit-iiand comer of the page, below tti« 
dedication, ran the words 'Tiiero follows au hputU if (you dare venture on) the 
length.' The Spf>tle begins overleaf . 

> In the volume of 1003 the words ran ■ ‘'Jo the noiile and valorous gentleman 
Masttf Bobert Dudley, enriched with all \ ertues of the nuudo and worthy of all honorable 
desert. Your most affectionate and di voted .VidaU Dr'iyton,* 
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the patron of his * Sonnets and Madrigals * in the same year with 

* the prosperitie of times sucoesse in this life, with the reward <d 

eternitie in the world to come.* It is *hap|we8s * and 'eternity,* 
or an equivalent paraphrase, that had the widest vogue ftmn ng the 
good wishes with which the dedicator in the early years of the 
seventeenth century besought bis patron’s favour on the first page 
of his book. But Thorpe was too self-assertive to be a slavish 
imitator. His addiction to bombast and his elementary appreciation 
of literature recommended to him the praotioe of incorporating 
in his dedicatory salutation some high-sounding embellishmmits 
of the accepted formula suggested by his author’s writing.^ In 
his dedication of the * Sonnets ’ to ‘ Mr. W. H.’ he grafted on the 
common formula a reference to the immortality which Shakespeare, 
after the habit of contemporary sonnettcers, prophesied for his 
verse in the pages that succeeded. With characteristic magnilo¬ 
quence, Thorpe added the decorative and supererogatory phrase, 
‘ promised by our ever-living poet,’ to the conventional dedicatory 
wish for his patron’s ‘all happiness’ and ‘eternitie.’* Thorpe 
‘wisheth’ ‘Mr. W. H.’ ‘eternity’ no less grudgingly than *our 
over-living poet ’ offered his own friend the ‘ promise ’ of it in his 
‘ Sonnets.’ , 

Other phrases in Thorpe’s dedicatory greeting have a tech¬ 
nical significance which exclusively concerns Thorpe’s position 
as the publisher. In accordance with professional custom he 
dubbed himself ‘the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth.’ 
Similarly, John Marston called him.sclf ‘ my own setter-out ’ when 
he assumed the rare responsibility of pubhshmg one of his own 
plays (‘Parasitaster or the Fawnc’ IGOG), while the publisher 
Thomas Walkley, when reprinting Beaumont and Fletcher’s * Phil- 

» In 1610. in dedlcatint; fit Auffuitfmt", Of the C%tie of Ood to tko Earl of Pembroke, 
Thorpo awkwiirdly dosrnbcs the <nibject-nuitt(*r as ‘ a desirod citio sure in heaTen,' 
and asHiffna to * St. Auieistino and in** cornmontator Vivos ’ a * savour of the secular.’ 
In the same year, in dedicating Jiptcirttu hu Afantudl to Plono, he bombiisticaUy pro¬ 
nounces the tiook to bo * tho hand to plulosophy , the instrument of instruments ; as 
Nature greatest iii tlie least, us Uoiner's //km in a nutsholl, in lcs^e coiiipasse more 
cunning.’ For otlier examples of Thorpe’s pretentious, h.-ilf-educatcd and ungrammatical 
8 t 3 lc, see p. OSS. note 8, and p. 68tt. 

* 'fhe fingg(>stion i*. ofNrn nuido tliut tlie onij parallel o Thurfie's saiutation of 
liappiness is met with in George W'lUicr's AAuicj W/npt and xnpt fLondon. 1813). 
There the dedicatory epistle w prefaced hv the ironical •.ilii' tion ‘ To h.mselfo G. W. 
wisheth all happmevse ' It is further iisscrted that With r lud prohahlv Tliorpe’s 
dedication to ‘ Mr W IT ’ m view when lie wrote Unit (..itin al Srentcnce it will now 
be recognised that Wither aiaiod very genllj at no Ideciifiablc book, but at a feature 
common to stares of books Since his J/iuws was prujtod by George Eld and sold 
by Francis Tlurtoii—the printer and pablislier concerned m 1600 in the pubhoatlon of" 

* W. HV BouUiwell manuscript—there is a bare chani-' that Wither had In mind' 

* H. 8* greetmg of Mathew Saunders (see below), but fifty recently publlabedk 
Tolnmes would have supplied him w itb aunilar hints. 
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aster* in 16^, wrote that he *adveniwrti to issue it’ 'knowing 
how many weU’tPuhtrs it had abroad.* 

Thorpe, as far as ia known, penned only one dedioaticm before 
that to Shakespeare’s 'Sonnets.’ His dedicatory experience was 
previously limited to the inscription of Bfarlowe’a 
d«dieatiom * Lucan ’ in 1600 to Blount, his friend m the trade. 

byThotpe. Three dedications by Thorpe survive of a date subse¬ 

quent to the issue of the ‘ Sonnets.’ One of these is addressed to 
John Fiorio, and the other two to the Earl of Pembroke.^ But 
these three dedications all prefaced volumes of translations by one 
John Healey, whose manuscripts had become Thorpe’s prey after 
the author had emigrated to Virginia, where he died shortly after 
landing. Thorpe chose, he tells us, Fiorio and the Earl of Pembroke 
as patrons of Healey's unprinted manuscripts because they had 
been patrons of Healey before his expatriation and death. There 
is evidence to prove that in choosing a patron for the * Sonnets,’ 
and penning a dedication for the sc'oond time, ho pursued the exact 
procedure that he had followed—dehberately and for reasons that 
he fully stated—^in his first and only preceding dedicatory venture. 
Ho chose his patron from the circle of his trade associates, and 
it must have been because his patron was a personal friend that ho 
addressed him by his initials, * W. H.’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ is not the only volume of the period 
in the introductory pages of which the initials ' W. H.’ play a 
prominent part. In 1606 one who concealed him¬ 
self under the same letters performed for * A Foure- 
fould Meditation ’ (a collection of pious poems which 
the Jesuit Robert Southwell left in manuscript at his 
death) the identical service that Thorpe fierformed 
for Marlowe’s 'Lucan’ iii 1600, and fur Shakespeaxo’H 'Sonnets’ 
in 1609. In 1606 Southwell’s manuscript fell into the hands of 
this ' W. H.,’ and he pubhshed it through the agency oi the printer. 
George Eld, and of an insignificant booku'ller, Francis Burton.' 
‘ W. H.,’ in his capacity of owner, supplied the dedication with 
his own pen under his initials. Of the Jesuit’s newly recovered 


• w. H.* 
signs dedi¬ 
cation of 
Southwell's 
poems 
in i6o6. 


* Thorpe dedicated to Flono KptrtelvJ tiu ifaimail, and Cdta* hu TahU, out of 
Qrtfkongtnttllbif l» //«dry, IfilO llodeduati'd to the J'larl of I'wnhnjki'.V/ AugutHne, 
Of the Cxtie of Ood . Engltihrd by I W , 1 « 10 , snd a hocoiid wdiliuii of Hualey’s 
Eputettu, 1616 

2 honthwell’* Fourr-fmthi Mfihtniim of 1006 i*. a bmilr of ririly, only one 

complete printed copy (lately in the library of Mr. Itobert Hoe, of Now York) having 
been met with In onr tiiuo. A fraKinont of the only other printed copy known is 
now ui the British Murium. Tho work was rcpruiUd in W<96, rhiolly from an early 
copy in manuscript, by Mr Cliarle*. Ldmonds, tlie uccompli'hed bibliographer, who in 
a letter to the Athenaum on November 1, IS78, auKsrwtid lor the first time the identity 
of ' W. H.,’ the dedicator of bouUiwell'a I’oem, with '(iioiii«''B * Mr. W H ’ 
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poems * W. H.' -wrote, * Long have thej lien hidden in obsoaiitie, 
and haply bad never seene the light, had not a meere accident 
conveyed them to my hands. Bnt, having seriously perused them, 
loath 1 was that any who are religioosly affected, should be deprived 
of so great a comfort, as the due consideration thereof may bring 
unto them.’ ‘ W. H.’ chose as patron of his venture one Bfathevr 
Saunders, Esq., and to the dedicatory epistle prefixed a con* 
vontional salutation wishing Saunders long life and prosperity. 
The greeting was printed in large and bold type thus:— 

To the Right Worihipfull and 

Vertmus Gentleman, Mathew 

Saunders, Efquire. 

W. H. wifheth, with long life, a profperous 
achieuement of his good defires. 


There follows in small tyjie, regularly printed across the page, 
a dedicatory letter—the frequent sc‘qucl of the dedicatory salu* 
tation—in which the writer, ‘ W. H.,* commends the religious 
temper of * these meditations ’ and deprecates the coldness and 
stenhty of his own * conceits.’ The dedicator signs himself at the 
bottom of the page ‘ Your Worships unfained affectionate, W. H.’ ‘ 
The two books—Soul h well’s ‘ Foure-fould Meditation’ of 1606, 
and Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ of IGOfJ —^have more in common 
than the appearance on the prehminary pages of the initials * W. H.’ 
m a prominent place, and of the common form of dedicatory saluta¬ 
tion. Both volumes, it was announced on the title-pages, came 
from the same press—the press of George Eld. Eld for many 
years co-operated with 'rhoqie m business. In 1605, and in each 
of the years 1607, 1608, 1609, and 1610 at least one of his ventures 
was publicly declared to bo a specimen of Eld’s typography. Many 
of Thorpe’s books came forth without any mention of the printer; 


> A muiU'ionpt volume et Oscott College oontaiiu a conteinpomry copy of those 
poems by Southwell which ‘ unfained affectionate W. H' first gave to the printing 
prew. The owner of the Uscutt volume, Peter Mowle or Moulde (as be indifferently 
•pells hifl name), entered on the Drat page of the manuscript in bis own bandwntlag 
an * eplstel dedioatorte ’ which he confined to the conventional greeting of happtnea 
bore and berooftor. The words ran ' To the right worsbiptuU Ur. Thomas Knevett 
Xsqulie. Peter Uowle wisbeth the perpetuytie of true lelysiUe, the health of bodie sad 
souls with contuiwanoe of worshipp m this worlde. And after Death the participation 
of lleavonlie happiness dewnnge all worldos for evi •-' 
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Imt Eld's name figores more frequently upon them that of 
any oUier printer. Bet^raen 1605 said 1600 it is Bkely that Ekl 
printed all Thorpe’s * copy' as matter of course and that he was 
in constant relations with him. 

There is little doubt that the * W, H.’ of the Southwell volume 
was Mr. William Hadl, who, when he procured that manuscript 
. w, H ’ and publication, was an humble auxiliary in the 
Mr.'William publishing army.‘ William Hall, the ‘W. H.’ of the 
Southwell dedication, was too in all probability the 
Mr. W. H.’ of Thorpe’s dedication of the ‘ Soimets,’ • 

The objection that *Mr. W. H.* could not have been Thorpe’s 
friend in trade, because while wishing him all happiness and eternity 
• xiic ooiie Thorpe dubs him ' the onUc begetter of these insuing 

“O* fonnidable. Thorpe did not employ 
procarac.’ * begetter' in the ordinary sense ’ but in much the 

* Hall flits rapidly acroat the staee of Utorary history. He Ber\’(Hl an appronticoshlp 
to the printer and ^tioner John Allde from 1577 to 15K1, and was adtuiUcd to Iho 
freedom of the Stationery’ Oonipany In tlie latter yoar For tho loiiR poriud of twenty- 
two years after h» release from his indentures ho a'as counorted with the trade in a 
dependent oapaclty, doubtless as amlstant to a inaster-statiuner. Uhen tn 1(!06 tlio 
manuscript of Soutii well's poems was couvovod to hib hands and ho adnpt4>d tho recat;niM>(l 
r&lt of procurer of their publication, he had not set up in busmens for IiIiiimiK It was 
only later m the same year (IBOti) that he obtained tlie lic«>n«o of the Stiitionon' Company 
to Inaoitnirate a press in his own name, and ta’o years patwod before he beRau businoss. 
In 1C06 be obtained tor publication a theoloifical manuseript ahieti a]>p('ared next yoar 
with his name on the title-paqe for tlie first time. 'J'his \olumo ennxlituted tlie carlioet 
credential of his independenoo It entitled him to Uio prefix * Mr ' In all social relations. 
Between 1609 and 1614 he printed some twenty voluiuon, most of tliem sermon* and 
almoet all devotional In tone. Tlie most important of his secular uuiiortaiiinK was 
Guilhm’s far-famed Duplay of Heraltlru, a fnlin iseued itt lOlO In Kil’J Ifall printed 
an account of tlie comiction and execution of a noted puJipuokiit, Join) t'olmnn, who 
bad been arrested while prufu>v,ionally engaged in the Itoyal (Impel at Whiteliall On 
the title-page Hall gave hi<> uam name l>j' Ins initials only. 'I'hi) book wa.a descrlbeci in 
bold type as * printed by \V, IX.' and as on sate at tlic siiop of Thoina* Arelier in bt T'aut's 
Churchyard. Hall was a careful printer wiUi a healthy dread of niiH])riiits, but bis 
business dwindled after 1613, and, soon .lisposing of it to one John Bwile, he demppearod 
Into private life. 

• A bookseller (not a printer), Williaui Holmes, who wras In biiKittoas for himsolf 
between 1600 and 115, was the only other menilier of the SUf lonor.’ f otnpany htsirlng 
at the required dates the initials of * W II ’ ihil he was orJirianlv known by his full 
name, and there is no Indication tliat bo had cither profr<ssi(>rml or prixute relations 
with Thorpe 

i Most of his dedications are iionned in a Iuom* dh*tion of pretentious bombtoti winch 
It is often difficult to interpret cx.Mtlv When flfilic.»tmg in 1610- tho year after the 
issne of the Sonn/ti —Healex^'s Kpicltiut Ins Wanuall * tn a true faiiorer of forward Rpirits, 
Maister John Florio,’ Then*® writes of I'pictefus s work ‘ In all langu igo-t, agei, by all 
persons high prized, unbraced, yea iuhosonic^l It fillos not the haitd with linueA, but 
mis ye head with lessons nor would boo hehi m hind but h td by tmrteto honte He is 
more sencoless than a stocke tnat hath no omid vnc4) <»f thi'i k)oi< k ’ In tlif* same year, 
when dedicating Healey's translation of ".t Aumstinc's CUir of O'td to the Karl of J’em- 
broke, Thorpe clumsily refers tn Femhruke's patronage of iioaliy's earlier efforts In 
translation thos * ‘ He tliat agamst detraction licyuiid cxjiwi’Uitiun. then found your 
Bwaeta patronage in a matter of small moment without distniKt or disturbance, in thin 
work of more weight, as he approoued his more abihtic, so would not but expect your 
Hoaoura mom acceptance' 
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same teohnioal significanoe which other of his dedioatoiy expres¬ 
sions bear. * Begetter/ when literally interpreted as applied to 
a literary work, means father, anthor, producer, and it cannot be 
seriously urged that Thorpe intended to describe *Mr. W. H.* 
as the author of the * Sonnets.’ ' Begetter ’ has been used in the 
Sgurative sense of inspirer, and it is often assumed that by * onlie 
blotter ’ Thorpe memit * sole inspirer,* and that by the use of 
those words he intended to hint at the close relations subsisting 
between * W. H.’ and Shakespeare in the dramatist’s early life; 
but that interpretation presents as we have seen numberless 
difficulties. Of the figurative meanings set in Elizabethan English 
on the word * begetter,’ that of ‘ inspirer * is by no means the only 
one or the most common. ‘ Beget' was not infrequent^ employed 
in the attenuated sense of * get,’ ‘ procure,’ or ’ obtain,’ a sense 
which is easily deducible from the original one of * bring into being.' 
Hamlet, when addressing the players, bids them ‘ in the very whirl¬ 
wind of passion acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.’ * I have some cousins german at Court,* wrote 
Dekker in 1602, in his * Satiro-Mastix,’ ‘ [that] shall beget you the 
reversion of the Master of the King’s Revels.’ ‘ Mr. W. H.,’ whom 
Thorpe deiKiribed as ‘ the onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets,’ 
was in all probability the acquirer or procurer of the manuscript, 
who brought the book into being either by first placing the manu- 
script in Thorpe’s hands or by pointing out the means by which a 
copy might be acquired. To assign such significance to the word 
' begetter ’ was entirely in Thorpe’s vein.* Thorpe described his 
r6U in the enterprise of the * ISonnets ’ as that of ‘ the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting forth,’ i.e. the hopeful speculator in the scheme. 

* Mr. W. H.’ doubtless played the almost equally important part— 
one as well known then os now in commercial operations—of the 

* vendor ’ of the property to be exploited. A few years earlier, 
in 1600, one John Bodenham in similar circumstances made over 
to a ‘stationer’ Hugh Astley an anthology of published and 
unpublished poetic quotations, which Astley issued under the title 
of * Belvedere or The Garden of the Muses.’ In a prefatory page 

I Tlua is ilie aonsa allotted to tlia nord in tlio p’eat Vuriorum edition ol 1S21 by 
Malone's diaoiide, Jamw Howell tlio }omi(^r,nUo, like his inaator, whs a bibliosraphical 
expert of tlio liifflimt autiiorlty. For further cvideni'O of the use of the word * bofUit ’ 
in the eonxe of'R«t,' ‘Ruin,' or ‘ proi-uro ’ m EiirIi-Ii of tlte sixteenth and seventeenth 
oenturiea, see tlio prenont writer’s Introduction to the Sonnf<t>i Facsimile (Oxford, 1906) 
pp. 38-9 Tlio fact that the olgbteeutli-centary ('oninientators— men like Malone and 
Stoo\ ena—who were tlioroURhIy well ver^d in the literary liLstory of the sixteenth century 
should have (ailed to racoeniHo any counection tictwecn * Mr. W. H.* and Shakeqieare’s 
personal history is in itself a very strong argument agmiist the interpretation foisted on 
the dedication daring the nineteenth centary by wnters who have no pretensions to 
be reckoned tlie equalo of Malone and Steovens as literary andueologiete. 
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Bodenham waa called *’ Fixst eavter aodooUeotoui of theca Flovon,* 
mnA at the end of the book * The Gentleman who waa lAe cau«e of 
tbia ooUeotion.’ Thorpe applied to * filr. W. H.’ the word * begetter * 
in the same sense as Aatley applied the words ‘ first causer * and 
* the cause * to John Bodenham, the procurer of the copy for his 
volume known as ‘ Belvedere * in 1600. 
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*MR. WUJJAM HXBBEST’ 


Ongia of the 
notion that 
' Mr. W, H * 
staods for 
' Mr William 
Herbert ’ 


Fob some eighty years it has been very generally assumed that 
Shakespeare addressed the bulk of his sonnets to the young Earl 
of Pembroke. This theory owes its origin to a spe< 
ciously lucky guess which was first disclosed to the 
public in 1832, and won for a time almost universal 
acceptance.^ Thorpe’s form of address was held 
to justify the mistaken inference that, whoever 
*Mr. W. 11. may have boon, ho and no other was the hero of the 
alleged story of the * Poems ’; and the cornerstone of the Pembroke 
theory was tho assumption that the letters ‘Mr. W. H.* in the 
di'dicatiem did duty for the words ‘ Mr. William Herbert,’ by which 
name the (third) Earl of Pembroke was represented as having been 
known in youth. The originators of the theory claimed to discover 
in tho Earl of Pembroke tho only young man of rank and wealth 
to whom the initials * W. H.’ applied at the needful dates. In thus 
interpreting the initials, the Pembroke theorists made a blunder 
that proves on examination to be fatal to their whole contention. 

The nobleman under consideration succeeded to the earldom of 
Pembroke on his father’s death on January 19,1601 (N.S.). when he 


' Jiimes Doaden, a }ournalist and the biographer of Kemble and Mrs. Siddo&s, 
was tlio first to suggest the Pembroke theory m a letter to the Gmtleman'M Uagann$ 
la 1S93 A few months later Air. James ITeywood Bright wrote to the magazine claiming 
to have reached tho same rouelu&ion as earl} as 1819, altliough he had not published 
it Boadeu re-«tat(Hl the Pembroke theory in a volume on ^hakeapforr't 8<mnets which 
he published In 18S7. C Armitagc Brown adopted it m 1S98 m his ShaJketpeare's Auto- 
hwffraphieal Poems. Tho Ker .Tcrwph Hunter, who accepted the theory without qaoli* 
flcation, significantly pointed ont in his Xat Illustrattons of ShaUspeare in 1846 (ii. 346) 
that It had not occurred to any of the writers in the great Variorum editions of Shakespeare 
nor to oritics so acute in matters of literary history as Malone or George Chalmen. The 
most arduous of its roront supportors was lliomas Tyler, who publL^ed an edition of 
ttic Sonnets In 1890, and there furtlier adinncod a claim to identify the * dark lady ’ 
of the Sonnets with Mary Fitlon, a lady of the Court and tho Earl of Pembroke’s mistress. 
Tylor endoavoured to substantiate both tlie Pembroke and the Fitton theories, by 
merely repeating hts original arguments, in a pamphlet v'nch appeared in Apnl 1899 
under the title of The llerbert-FUton Theory a Reply [i e. to criticisms of the theories 
by Lady Nowdegate and by myself] 
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iras twwty yean and nine months old, and from that date it is 
unquestioned that he was alwajrs known by his lawfal title. But 
it has been overlooked that the designation * Mr. William 
Herbert,’ for which the initials ‘Mr. W. H.’ have 
known only been long held to stand, could never in the mind of 
bert^yo^. Thomas Thorpe or any other contemporary have de¬ 
nominated the earl at any moment of bis career. When 
he came into the world on April 9, 1680, his father hod been (the 
second) Earl of Pembroke for ten years, and he, as the eldest son, 
was from the hour of his birth known m all relations of life—oven 
in the baptismal entry in the parish register—by the title of Ix>rd 
Herbert, and by no other. During the lifetime of his father and his 
own minority several references were made to him in the extant 
correspondence of friends of varying degrees of intimacy. He is 
called by them, without exception, * my Lord Herbert,’ * the Lord 
Herbert,* or * Lord Herbert.’ ^ It is true that os the oldest son of an 
earl he held the title by courtesy, but for all practical purfioses it 
was as well recognised in common speech as if he had been a peer in 
his own right. No one nowadays would address in current parlance, 
or entertain the conception of, Viscount Cranbome, the heir of the 
inasent Marquis of Sahsbury, as * Mr. R. C.’ or * Mi. Robtsrt Cecil.’ 
It is no more legitimate to assert that it woukl have occurred to an 
Elizabethan—^leost of all to a personal acquaintance or to a publisher 
who stood toward his patron in the relation of a personal dependent— 
to describe ’young Lord IJorbort,* of Elizabeth's reign, as ’Mr. 
William Herbert.’ A lawyer, who in the way of business might 
have to mention the young lord’s name in a legal document, would 
have entered it as * William Herbert, commonly called Ixird Herbert.’ 
The appellation * Mr.’ was not used loosely (hen as now, but indi¬ 
cated a precise social grade. Thorjic’s employment of the prefix 
’Mr.’ without qualification is in itself fatal to the pi intension that 
any lord, whether by right or courtesy, was mtendc'd.* 

1 Ctf. Sydney Papers, ed. Oolllnii, i 353. ' My Lord (of Pombrokp) hnnaelt with 
fny Lord Uarbrrt (in) come up to nee thn Qiioon ’ (Rowland W hyto to Sir Robnrt Rydaay, 
October 8,1691), and again p. 351 (Noremiiar 10,1595); and p 372 (OaoQnibor 5,1590). 
John Ohamberlaln wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on Aiuni'^t 1,1090,' Young Lord Harhtrt, 
Sir Henrie Oarie, and Sir William Woodhouw, are all in olcrtion at Cipurt, who atiall Mt 
the beat legge foremost' ChanAerlavn's Mlrrs (r.amdeu Soc }, p <>7. 

3 Thomas Sackville, the author of the Induction to T/k Mirrtir for Magutroies and 
other poetical pieces, and port author of Onrhodur, was born plain ‘ Thomas Kackrillo,* 
and was ordinarily addressed m youth os ' Mr SockTllle' ilo wrote all his literary 
work while he bore that and no other designation Hr sab'''firjuontly abandoned literature 
for politics, and was knighted and created Lord Ruckliurst \ rry lute in life, Iti 1504— 
at Uie age of aixty-eight—he became Karl of Dorset A few nt his youthful effoslotis, 
irtuch bote his early signature, * M. [i.e Mr ] Sackville,’ were reprinted with that signature 
nualtered la an encydoiuwlic anthology, England's Parnassus, which wua publisliod, 
whoUy independently of him, in 1600, alter he had be ocno Baron Baedeburst. Aliout 
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Proof iB st hand to establish that Thorpe was under no mis* 
apprebemdon as to the proper appellation of the Earl of Pembroke, 
and was incapable of Tenturing on the meaningless 
misnomer of *Mr. W. H.* Ludgoifioant publisher 
though he was, and sceptical as he was of the merits 
of noble patrons, he was not proof against the tempta* 
tion, when an opportunity was directly offered him, of 
adorning the prefatory pages of a publication with the name of a 
nobleman, who enjoyed the high oflScial station, the literary culture, 
and the social influence of the third Earl of Pembroke. In 1610— 
a year after he published the * Sonnets'—there came into his hands 
the manuscripts of John Healey, that bumble literary aspirant who 
had a few months before emigrated to Virginia, and had, it would 
seem, died there. Healey, before leaving England, had secured 
through the good oflSoes of John Florio (a man of influence in both 
fashionable and literary circles) the patronage of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke for a translation of Bishop Hall’s fanciful satire, *Mnndus 
alter et idem.’ Calling his book * The Discoverie of a New World,* 
Healey bad prciixod to it, in 160fl, an epistle inscribed in garish 
terms of flattery to the * Truest mirrour of truest honor, William 
Earl of Pembroke.’^ When Thorpe sulwequcntly made up his 
mind to publish, on his own account, other translations by the same 
hand, he found it desirable to seek the same patron. Accordingly, 
in 1610, be preflxed in bis own name, to an edition of Healey’s 
translation of St. Augustine’s * Citic of God,* a dedicatory address 
* to the honorablest patron of the Muses and good mindes, Lord 
William, Earle of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order (of 
the Garter), &c.’ In involved sentences Thorpe tells the ‘right 
gracious and graocfulo Lord * how the author left the work at death 
to bo a ‘ testimonie of gratitude, observance, and heart's honor to 
your honour.’ ‘ Wherefore,* he explains, ’ his Icgaoie, laide at your 
Honour’s feote, is rather hero dehvered to your Honour’s humbly 
thriso-kissed hands by his [loore delegate. Your Lordship's true 
devoted, Th. Th.* 

Again, in 1616, when Thonx^ procured the issue of a second 
edition of another of Healey’s translations, ‘Epictetus ManuaU. 

tlia Bame data ho was similartj do<.i(niatfid 'Iliumaa or Mr Backvillo In a reprint, unaa- 
thorlMd by him, of hia /niluition to T/h' Mirror /or Magtitrairs, which was In the original 
text oscribiHl, wiUi porfocl correctness, to Tlionias or Mr Sackrille There is clearly no 
sort of parallel (as has been urKcd) between such an esiilicable, and not unwarrantable, 
inetai lironism and the nuaoauiiiig ot the Ir orl of F’embroke ‘ Mr W H ’ As might be 
anticipated, persistent rescuriiti atlords no parallel fur the latter irregularity 

I An ezauunation of a copy of the Irook ui the Bodleian—none is In the British 
Museum —shows that the dedication is signed J 11., snd not, as Mr. Fleay infers, by 
Thorpe. Thorpe had no concern iq thLe volume. 


Thorpe’s 
mode of 
addrening 
the Earl of 
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Gebes Table. Theophraatiu Gharaoteni,* he supplied more eonspioa* 
ons evidenoe of the servility with whioh he deemed it incumbent on 
him to approach a potent patron. As this address by Thorpe to 
Pembroke is difficult of access, I give it t'n exkmo : 

*To the Bight Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord 
Chamberlaine to His Majestie, one of his most honorable Privie 
Gonnaell, and Knight of the most noble order of the Garter, fto. 
* Right Honorable.—^It may worthily seeme strange unto your 
Lordship, out of what frenzy one of my meanenesse hath presumed 
to commit this Saoriledge, in the straightnease of your Lordship's 
leisure, to present a peeee, for matter and model so unworthy, and 
in this scribbling age, wherein great persons are so pestered dayly 
with Dedications. All I can alledge m extenuation of so many 
incongruities, is the bequest of a deceased Mon ; who (in bis life> 
time) having offered some translations of his unto your Lordship, 
ever wisht if these ensuing were published they might om'Iy bee 
addressed unto your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutiful! 
affection (to use his own termos) The true and reall upholder of 
Learned endeavors. This, therefore, beemg loft unto mco, as a 
Legacie unto your Lordship (pardon my presumption, great Lord, 
from so meane a man to so great a person) 1 could not without some 
impiety present it to any other; such a sod pnviledge have the 
bequests of the dead, and so obligatory they arc, more than the 
requests of the living. In the hope of this honourable acceptance 
I will ever rest, 

‘ Your lordship’s humble devoted, 

‘T. Th.’ 

With such obeisances did publishers then habitually creep into 
the presence of the nobility. In fact, the law which rigorously 
maintained the pnvileges of peers left them no option, 'i'he alleged 
erroneous form of address m the dedication of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sonnets ’—‘ Mr. W. H.’ for Lord Herbert or the Earl of Pembroke— 
would have amounted to the offence of defamation. And or that 
misdemeanour the Star Chamber, always active in protecting the 
dignity of peers, would have promptly called Thorpe to account.* 
CJjf the Earl of Pembroke, and of his brother the Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery, it was stated a few years later, ‘ from just observation,' 

* On January 27, 1607-8, one Hir Henry Colto wan Indicted fur Blander in tbn Star 
Cbamber for addraaslng a peer, lj)Td Morley, a.s ‘ goodmaa Morley.’ A technical defect 
—the omiBBion of the precise date of the aliogfHl oflence—in the hill of iudictmwit led 
to a dlamimal of Uie caubo See Lm KeparUt del Catei tn Camera Slellata, IBftS to ISOV, 
edited troin the manuscript of John Haaarilo by W I' Uaddon, F S.A. (privaUdy 
printed for Alfred Morrison), p 34K 
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oa very pertinent authority, that * no men came near their lordships 
[in their capacity of literary patrons], but with a kind of religions 
address/ These words figure in the prefatory epistle which two 
actor-friends of Shakespeare addressed to the two Earls in the 
posthumously issued First Folio of the dramatist’s works. Thorpe’s 
‘ kind of religious address ’ on seeking Lord Pembroke’s patronage 
for Healey’s books was somewhat more unctuous than was custom¬ 
ary or needful. But of erring conspicuously in an opposite direction 
he may, without misgiving, be pronounced innocent. 



VII 


SnAKXSFXA&B AND THB SABL OF FBMBROKX 


With the disposal of the allegation that * Mr. W. H.' represented the 
Earl of Pembroke’s youthful name, the whole theory of that earl’s 
identity with Shakespeare's friend collapses. Outside Thorpe's 
dedicatory words, only two scraps of evidence with any title to 
consideration have been adduced to show that Shakespeare was at 
any time or in any way associated with Pembroke. 

In the late autumn of 1603 James I and his Court wore installed 
at the Earl of Pembroke’s house at Wilton for a period of two 
months, owing to the provaleiiuo of the plague in 
London. By order of the oilicers of the royal house* 
bold, the Kmg's company of players, of which Shake¬ 
speare was a member, gave a performance before the 
King at Wilton Houstt on December 2. The actors 
travelled from MortUke for the purpose, and wore paid m the ordin¬ 
ary manner by the treasurer of the royal houm'hold out of the 
public funds. There is no positive evidence that Shakespeare 
attended at Wilton with the company, but assuming, as is probable, 
that he did, the Earl of Pembroke con be held no more responsible 
for his presence than for his repealed preseneo under the same 
conditions at Whitehall. The visit of the King’s players to Wilton 
in 1603 has no bearing on the Earl of Pembroke’s ullegud relations 
with Shakespeare.* 


Shakespeare 
with the 
acting 
company 
at Wilton 
to r6o3. 


' See p. 879 A tnulition Hpranir op st Wilton at tbo end of the last century to 
the effect thata letter onoe ezMtetl there in wliicli ttiu ('omiiesH of Peoibroke bade her son 
the earl while he vae in aCteAdunoo on Juinee i at Salisliury briiig tbe King to WUton to 
witness a performance of At You Like It Tbo /xiuiitehs is said to have added, * We have 
the man rihukospeani with us ’ No tangible evidence of tlie oxisteucu of the latter Is forth 
oonuiig, and its tenor stompn it, if it exi-lM, nx an iKiiorant inreution. 'Jim circunutanow 
under which both Kuig and players vmited W'lltou in i<i03 am ooniptntely misrepresented. 
The Court teniporarily occupied Wdtou House, ftud Muikespearv and his cumrades 
were ordered by the othcers of the royal household to give a pcrfonuaiice there in the 
same way as they would have bi*eii iiuinniuned to play before tho King had ho tgieii 
at Whitehall. It Is hanlly ncoc*«ary to add that ttic Lountoiw of I'ombroko's mode 
of referring to literary men it well knoan slic treated llioin on terms of tsiuality, and 
could not in any aberration of mind or b'lnper have referred to Uhukespeare as ' the 
man Shakespeare' Similarly, tlic prcuont Carl of I'oinbrokn purchased of a I.ond<Hi 
pioture^ealor in 1887 what purported to bo ii portrait of tho tliird Karl of I'embroke, 
and on the back was pasted a pai>er, that was roprescutSd to date from ttie seventeenth 
century, oonbainlng wme lines from Shokesiiearo'g Sonnet Ixul f9-14), Kubsoribed 
with the words ‘ Shake^ieare unto the Karl of I’enibrcdre, 1003 * Tbo li^ and haad- 
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The second instance of the association in the seventeenth oentmy 
of Shakespeare's name with Pembroke's tells wholly against the 
The dedica* Conjectured intimacy. Seven years after the drama* 
tioa of the tist’s death, two of his friends and fellow-actors we* 
pared the collective edition of his plays known as the 
First Folio, and they dedicated the volume, in the conventional 
language of eulogy, * To the most noble and incomparable pairs ol 
brethren, William Eari of Pembroke, &c.. Lord Chamberlaine to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, and Philip, Earl of Montgomery, 
&o., Gentleman of His Majesties Bedchamber. Both Knights of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter and our singular good Lords.* 

The choice of such patrons, whom, as the dedication intimated, 
*no one came near but with a kind of religious address,* proves 
no private sort of friendship between them and the dead author. 
To the two earls in partnership books of literary pretension were 
habitually dedicated at the period.* Moreover, the third Earl of 
Pembroke was Lord Chamberlain in 1623, and exercised supreme 
authority in theatrical affairs. That his patronage should be sought 
for a collective edition of the works of the acknowledged master 
of the contemporary stage was uaturaL It is only surprising 
that the editors should have yielded to the vogue of soliciting the 
patronage of the Lord Chamberlain’s brother in conjunction with 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

The sole passage in the editors’ dedication that can be held 
to bear on the question of Shakespeare’s alleged intimacy with 
Pembroke is to be found in their remarks : * But since your lord¬ 
ships have beeno pleas’d to thinko these trifles something, hereto¬ 
fore ; and have prosequuted both them, and their Authour living, 
with so much favour: wo hope that (they outliving him, and he 
not having the fate, common with some, to be exoquutor to his 
owno writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them you 
have done unto their parent. There is a great difference, whether 
any Booko choose his Patroncs, or find them: This hath done 
both. For, so much were your lordships’ likings of the severall 
parts, when they wore acted, as, before they were published, the 
Volume ask'd to bo yours.’ There is nothing whatever in these 
sentences that does more than justify the inference that the brothers 
shared the enthusiastic esteem which James I and all the noblemen 
of his Court extended to Shakespeare and his plays in the dramatist’s 

writing are quite modem, luul hardly mako protonic to be of old date In the eyes of 
anyone nri'u^toined to study nianiiscripta On May an erpert examination 

was made of the portrait and the Iniioription, on the invitation of tlie present earl, and 
the in«ii'ription anonlmoiuly rcitHded 

* Of Ars AuU fa or 1’he Court ter’» Arte, 1^07 ^ Stephens's World of WotuUr$, 

1607; and Otrarib) The VnfartKtuue Spaniard, Leonard Digges's translation from the 
Spanisb. 1632 
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liletime. Apart from his work as a dramatist, Shakespeare, in his 
capacity of one of * the King’s servants * or company of players, 
was personally known to all the officers of the roytil household 
who collectively controlled theatrical representations at Oourt. 
Throughout James I’s reign his plays were repeatedly performed 
in the royal presence, and when the dedicators of the First Folio, 
at the conclusion of their address to Lords Pembroke and Mont* 
gomery, describe the dramatist’s works as * these remaines of yotir 
Servant Shakespeare,’ they make it quite plain that it was in the 
capacity of * King’s servant ’ or player that they knew him to have 
been the object of their noble patrons’ favour. 

The ‘Sonnets’ offer no internal indication that the Earl of 
Pembroke and Shakespeare ever saw each other. Nothing at all 
is deduoible from the vague parallelisms that have been adduced 
between the earl’s character and position in life and those with 
which the poet credited the youth of the ‘Sonnets.* 
It may be granted that both had a mother (Sonnet iii.), 
that both enjoyed wealth and rank, that both were 
regarded by admirers as cultivated, that both were 
self-indulgent in their relations with women, and that 
both in early manhood were indisposed to marry, 
owing to habits of gallantry. Of one alleged {loint of resemblance 
there is no evidence. The loveliness assigned to Shakespeare’s 
youth was not, as far as wo can learn, definitely set to Pembroke’s 
account. Francis Davison, when dedicating his ‘Poetical Rhap¬ 
sody’ to the carl in 1002 in a very eulogistic sonnet, makes a 
cautiously qualified reference to the attractiveness of his person 
in the lines: 

[Hifll outward shape, though it most lovely bo, 

Doth in fair rulxis a fairer soul attire. 

The only portraits of him that survive represent him in midtile 
ago,^ and seem to confute the suggt'stiofi that he was reckoned 
handsome ui any thne of life; at most they confirm Anthony 
Wood’s description of him as in ficrson ‘rather majustio than 
elegant.’ But the point is not one of moment, and the argument 
neither gains nor loses, if we allow that Pembroke may, at any rate 
m the sight of a poetical panegyrist, have at one period reflected, 
like Shakespeare’s youth, ' the lovely April of his mother's prime,* 
But when wo have reckoned up the traits that can, on any 
showing, be admitted to be common to both Pembroke and Shake¬ 
speare’s alleged friend, they all prove to be equally indistinctive. 
^ could be matched without difficulty in a score of youthful 

> Cf. Um engnyinss of Sunon ran, St«ot, wid VondorToont, sfter Uio portnit 
by Mytens 
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noblemen and gentlemen of Elizabeth's Court. Direct external 
evidence of Shakespeare’s friendly interoourae with one or other 
of Elizabeth’s young courtiers must be produced before the 
* Sonnets’ ’ general references to the youth’s beauty uid grace can 
render the remotest assistance in establishing his identity. 

Although it may be reckoned superfluous to adduce more 
arguments, negative or positive, against the theory that the Earl 
of Pembroke was a youthful friend of Shakespeare, it is worth 
noting that John Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, and the 
biographer of most Englislunen of distinction of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was zealously researching from 1650 onwards 
into the careers alike of Shakespeare and of various members of 
the Earl of Pembroke’s family—one of the chief m Wiltshire. 
Aubrey rescued from oblivion many anecdotes—scandalous and 
otherwise—both about the third Earl of Pembroke 
and about Shakespeare. Of the former he wrote in 
his ‘Natural History of Wiltshire’ (ed. Britton, 
1847), recalling the earl’s relations with Massinger 
and many other men of letters. Of Shakespeare, 
Aubrey narrated much lively gossip in his ‘Lives 
of Eminent Persons.’ But neither in his account of Pembroke 
nor in his account of Shakespeare does ho give any hint that they 
were at any time or in any manner acquainted or associated with 
one another. Had close relations existed between them, it is 
impossible that ail trace of them would have faded from the 
traditions that were current m Aubrey’s time and were embodied 
in his writings.* 


Aubrey’s 
iKnoranoe of 
aay relation 
between 
Shakespeare 
and 

Pembroke 


1 It is unnoooHanry, after what has been said altore (pp 104, 100 » ), to ronsider 
seriously tho ragKn''tion that the ' diirk lady ‘ of the Sonnets was Mary Fittou. maid of 
honour to l^nen Eliaabeth Till*, frohesome lady, who was at one time Pembroke’s mis- 
trosB and Ixiro him u ehild, has been introduced into a discussion of the SonntiM only on the 
osaamption that her lover, i’embroko, whs tho youth to whom the Sonneu wore addressed. 
Lady Nowdouatu'e (iowp from a Mnnuneni tloom (1897), which famishes for the first 
time a connnc'ted blof<raphy of Peinbroko's niLstress. adcquat^'ly disposes of any lingering 
hope that ShakcHjieare may tinve ('onimemoratod hor ui his block-oomplexionod heroine, 
Ijiicly Newdeg ite states that two woll-preaorved portraits of Mary Fitton remain at 
Arbury, and tU.it they reveal n liiily’ of fair complexion with brown hair and grey eyes. 
Family history pltnx<s the authoiiticit.v of the portmit*. tfoyoud doubt, and the endeavour 
lately modo by Mr 'rvhT, tho chief chanipioii of tho hopelesb Fitton theory, to dugmte 
tliulr authontieity i'. satisfactorily mot by Air (' O Ilndireman in an appendix to the 
second edition of Iiudy Newdogate's book Wo also learn from Lady Nowdegate's 
Tolumo that Miss Fitton, during her girlhood, wis pestered by the attentions of a mtddle- 
nged admirer, a married friend of the tanitly. rlr William KnoUys It has boon lamely 
snggostetl bv some of tho supportors of tho Pembroke theory that Sir William KnoUys 
was ono of tlio poraons named Will who are alleged to be notieed ms oompotltoni with 
Khakospirire and Clio bupiiDSitltioua ‘ Will Herburt* for ‘ the dork lady’s ’ imvoun in 
tile Sonnets (cxhxv , exxxi i, and perhaps Uxiii) But that is a shot wholly out of 
rongo. 'Fhe wording of those Sonnets, when it is thoroughly tested, proves beyond 
reasonable doubt that the poet was the only lover named WiU who is represoated os 
courting the disdainful lady of tiie Sonnets, and that no retorenoe udistever is mods 
there to luiy other person of that Christum name 
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THE *WILL* SONNETS 


No one has had the hardihood to assert that the text of the 
* Sonnets ’ gives internally any indioation that the youth’s name 
took the hapless form of ' William Herbert ’; but many oom- 
mentators argue that in three or four sonnets Shakespeare admits 
in BO many words that the youth bore his own Christian name of 
Will, and even that the disdainful lady had among her admirers 
other gentlemen entitled in familiar intercourse to similar designa¬ 
tion. These are fantastic assumptions which rest on a misconcep¬ 
tion of Shakespeare’s phraseology and of the character of the 
conceits of the ' Sonnets,’ and are solely attributable to the fanatical 
anxiety of the supporters of the Pembroke theory to extort, at all 
haxards, some sort of evidence m their favour from Shakespeare's 
text.‘ 

In two sonnets (cxxxv.-vi.) — the most artificial and ‘con¬ 
ceited ’ in the collection — the poet plays somewhat enigmatically 
on his Christian name of ‘ Will,* and a similar pun has been doubt¬ 
fully detected m Sonnets cxxxiv. and cxliii. 'I'hat Shakespeare was 
known to his intimates as ‘ Will ’ is attested by the well-known lines 
of his friend Thomas Hc 3 rwood : 

* Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose enchanting quiil 
Ckimmanded mirth and passion was but Will.' ” 


The groundwork of the sonnettc(‘r’s pleasantry is the identity in 
form of the proper'name with the common noun ‘will.’ jliis 
word connoted in Elizabethan English a generous variety of 
Eiuabetban oonceptiomj, of most of which it has long since 
meanugs of been deprived. Then, as now, it was employed in 
''*^**’ the general psychological sense of volition ; but it 

was more often specifically applied to two limited manifestations 


> Edward Dowden (iionnrtt, r xtxv.) ‘ It nppvntji from tlie punnioR 

MHinate (czxrr and czUii.) tbat the Chrifetiun name of hbakapere'H friend waa Uie aanio 
as his own, WtU,' and thenne Js deduced the argumoii tliat the friend could only bo 
idsntiool with one who, liko Wlliiain Karl of Pombroke, b^ra that Cliristian name 
* Bitrarehit of the JtUued AngMt (1636). 

60G 
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of the volition. It waa the commoneBt of synonyma alike for * self* 
will * or ‘ stubbonmees ’—^in which sense it still survives in * wilful * 
—and for * lust,’ or * sensual passion.’ It also did occasional duty 
for its own diminutive ’ wish,’ for * caprice,’ for ‘ goodwill,’ and for 
' free consent ’ (as nowadays in ‘ willing,’ or ‘ willingly ’). 

Shakespeare constantly used *wiU’ in all these signifioations. 
lago recognised its general psychological value when he said * Our 
bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners.’ The conduct of the ’will’ is discussed 
after the manner of philosophy in ' Troilus and 
Oressida ’ (ii. ii. 51-68). In another of lago's sentences, ’ Love 
is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will,’ light is 
shed on the process by which the word came to be specifically applied 
to sensual desire. The last is a favourite sense with Shakespeare and 
hiB contemporaries. Angelo and Isabella, in * Measure for Measure,’ 
are at one in attributing their oonfliot to the former's ’ will.’ The 
self-indulgent Bertram, in ’All’s Well,' ‘fleshes his “will” in the 
spoil of a gentlewoman’s honour.’ In ‘ Hamlet ’ (lu. iv. 88) the 
prince warns his mother: * And reason panders will.’ In ’ Lear ’ 
(IV. vi. 279) Regan’s heartless plot to seduce her brother-in-law 
is assigned to ‘ the undistinguished space ’—the boundless range— 

' of woman’s will.’ Similarly, Sir Philip Sidney apostrophised 
lust as ‘ thou wob of will.’ Thomas Lodge, in ‘ Philhs ’ (Sonnet xi.}, 
warns lovers of the ruin that menaces all who ‘ guide their course 
by will.’ Nicholas Breton’s fantastic romance of 1599, entitled 
‘ The Will of Wit, Wit’s Will or Will’s Wit, Chuse you whether,’ 
is especially rich m hko illustrations. Breton bnngs into mark ed 
prominence the antithesis which was familiar in his day between 
* will ’ in its sensual meaning, and ‘ wit,’ the Elizabethan synonym 
for reason or cognition. ‘ A song between Wit and Will ’ opens 
thus: 

Wii: What art thou, Will ? WiU ■ A babe of nature's brood. 

Wit Who was thy sire ? WtU: Sweet Lust, as lovers say. 

Wtt Thy mother who? WtU: W'lld lusty wanton blood. 

Wtt When wa'it thou bum T WtU: In merry month of May. 

Wil And whore brought up? W til: In school of little skill 

Wit . What loarn'dst thou there t WtU : Love is my lesson still. 

Of the use of the word in the sense of stubbornness or self-will, 
Roger Ascham gives a good mstance in his ' Soholemaster ’ (1570), 
where he recommends that such a vice in children as ‘ will,’ which 
he places in the oategory of lymg, sloth, and disobedience, should 
be * with sharp chastisement daily cut away.’ ^ ‘ A woman will have 

I lid. Mafor, p IS. 
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h«r was, among Elkabeihan wags, an exoeptbnafiy popnlai 
proverbial {dirase) the point of whioh revolved about the eqvnvooal 
of the laet word. The phrase supplied the title of ‘ a 
pleasant comedy,' by WiUiam Haughton, which—from 1507 onwards 
—held the stage for the unusually prolonged period of forty yearn. 
* Women, because they cannot have their wills when they d^, they 
will have their wills while they live,' was a current witticism which 
the barrister Manningham deemed worthy of record in his * Diary * 
in 1602.^ In William Goddard’s ‘ Satirycall Dialogue' (1015 T) 
‘ Will' is persomfied as ‘ women’s god.’ and is introduced in female 
attire as presiding over a meeting of wives who are discontented 
with their husbands. ‘ Dame Will ’ opens the proceedings with 
an * oration ’ addressed to her * subjects ’ in which figure the Unea: 

Know't I am Will,* and unll yield you relctfe. 

Be hold to apeake, I a the tnue'a delujht, 

And euer teas, and vnlbt, th'uabandes aptghl. 

It was not only in the ‘ Sonnets ’ that Shakespeare—almost 
invariably with a glance at its sensual signiOoanoe—rang the changes 
on this many*faecd verbal token. In his earliest play, * Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ (ii. i. 97-101), after the jirincess has tauntingly 
assured the King of Navarre that bo will break his vow to avoid 
women’s society, the king replies ‘ Not for the world, 
Shak«peare's madam, by my tmlV (i.e. willingly). The pnnoesa 
the word. retorts ' Why w%U {i.o. sensual deairel shall break it 
[i.e. the vow], will and nothing else.’ In ‘ Much 
Ado * (v. iv. 26 scq.), when Benedick, anxious to marry Beatrice, 
IS asked by the lady's uncle, * What’s your will ? ’ he playfully lingers 
on the word m bis answer. As for his * will,’ bis ' will ’ is that the 
unole’s ‘goodwill may stand with his’ and Beatrice’s‘will ’—^in 
other words that the uncle may consent to their union. {Slender 
and Ann e Pago vary the tame s^Kirl when the former miHinterprets 
the young lady’s ‘ What is your u'lll ? ’ into an inquiry into the 
testamentary disposition of his propf^trty. To what depth of vapidity 
Shakespeare and oontemporary punsters could sink is nowhere 
better illustrated than iu the favour thiy b<»8towed on efforts to 
extract amusement from the panties and disparities of form and 
meaning subsisting between the words ‘ vnll ’ and ‘ wish,’ the latter 

1 Uaanlogham's Diary, p. 92 , cf fiamabo ltamr«'a Odr$ Pa^oral, Ketuifl 3 : 

But women will )i«\e ibeir own wills. 

▲Us, why thnu sliould 1 complain ? 

> 7ti* tut of this part of Goddard's rolumo Ih printed In Itches, but the word * Will,’ 
wtilcb ooostantly recun, is always dlatinsuiHlicd by roman typo Goddard's rery rare 
Dtaloyue was reprinted prirately by Mr John S Parmer in 1897. 
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being in vomaculax nee as a diminntiTe of the former. Twice in the 

* Two Gentlemen of Verona * (l iii. 63 and it. li. 96) Shakeopeare 
almost strives to invest with the davour of epigram the unpretending 
announcement that one interiooutor's ‘ wi^ * is in harmray wi^ 
another interiocutor’a * will’ 

It is in this vein of pleasantry—* will ’ and' wish ’ are identically 
contrasted in Sonnet cxxzv.—^that Shakespeare, to the oonfosion 
of modem readers, makes play with the word * will' in the ‘ Sonnets,' 
and especially in the two sonnets (oxxxv-vi.) which alone speciously 
justify the delusion that the lady is courted by two, or more than 
two, lovers of the name of Will. 

One of the chief arguments advanced in favour of this inter* 
pretation is that the word ‘will’ in these sonnets is frequently 
Italicised in the original edition. But this has little or no bearing 
on the argument. The corrector of the press recognised that 
Sonnets cxxxv. and cxxxvi. largely turned upon a 
simple pun between the writer's name of * Will' and 
the lady's * will* That fact, and no other, he indicated 
very roughly by occasionally italicising the omoiai 
word. Typography at the time followed no firmly 
fixed rules, and, although * will ’ figures in a more or 
less punning sense nineteen times in these soxmets, the printer 
bestowed on the word the distinction of italics in only ten instances, 
and those were selected arbitrarily. The italics indicate the obvious 
equivoque, and indicate it imperfectly. That is the utmost that 
can be laid to their credit. Hiey give no hint of the far more 
complicated punning that is alleged by those who believe that 

* Will ’ is used now as the name of the writer, and now as that of 
one or more of the nval suitors. In each of the two remaining 
sonnets that have been forced into the service of the theory. 
Nos. cxxxiv. and oxliii., * will * occurs once only; it abne is italiois^ 
in the second sonnet in the original edition, and there, in my 
opinion, arbitrarily and without just cause.* 

The general intention of the complex conceits of Sonnets cxxzv. 
and cxxxvi. becomes obvious when wc bear in mind that in them 


Arbitrary 
aad irrrgu- 
iar tiM of 
itabes by 
EUaabethan 
and Jaeobran 
pnnten 


* Bmidos puniunR words, printers of pootr 3 ’ in the sixtoenth and seTcntoonth oentories 
made an olTort to italinra proper names, unfamiliar words, and words deemed worthy 
of Epmial emphasis. Hut they did not Htrii'tly adhere to Uiese roles, and, while they 
often faded to italicise the words that di'soned italiciMition, they freely italicised others 
that did not merit it ('apital mitial letters were employed with like irregularity 
George Wyndham in his careful note on the typography of the Quarto of 1600 (pp 958 
seq )iugKoate that Ehaabethan printers were not erratic m their uses of italics or capital 
letters, but on examination of a very large number of Khxabethan and Jaioobean books 
has brought me to an exactly opposito conclusion 
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ShakospoAre exploits to the nttemioBt the yerbel ooineidenoes 
which ate inherent in the Elizabethan word * will.* * WIU * is the 
^ Christian name of the enslaved writer; ‘ will ’ is the 

of SoQoetft sentiment with which the lady inspires her worship* 
pers ; and * will ’ designates stubbornness as well as 
sensual desire. These two oharaoteristics, aooording 
to the poet's reiterated testimony, are the distinguishing mar^ 
of the lady's disposition. He often dwells elsewhere on her * pioud 
heart ’ or * foul pride/ and her sonsuahty or * foul faults.’ These 
are her * wills/ and they make up her being. In crediting the 
lady with such a constitution Shakespeare was not rooordmg any 
defimte observation or experience of his own, but was following, 
as was his custom, the conventional descriptions of the disdainful 
mistress common to all contemporary collections of sonnets. 
Bamabe Barnes asks the lady oolebratod in his sonnets, from 
whose * proud disdainfulnes.9 ’ he suffered, 


Why dost thou my delights delay. 

And with thy cross unkindnesa kills (set) 
Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wills T 


Banios answers his question in the next lines: 

But women will have their own wills, 
Since what she lists bor heart fulfils * 


Similar passages abound in Elizabethan sonnets, but certain 
verbal similarities give good ground for ri'gardiiig Shakespeare's 
*will’ sonnete as deliberate adaptations—doubtless with satiric 
purpose—of Barnes’s stereotyped reilections on women's obduracy# 
The form and the constant repetitjun of the word ' will ’ in those 
two sonnets of Shakespeare also seem to imitate derisively the same 
rival's Sonnets Ixxii. and Ixxiii. in which Barnes puts the words 
* grace ’ and ' graces ’ through much the same * volutions as 
Shakespeare pu'»the words ' wall ’ and * wills ’ in the Sonnets cxxxv. 
and oxxxvi.‘ 


* Barnes's VarthennphU in Aibpr'‘i Gatn^t^ v. 110, 

• After quibbling in S»imcl Ixxii on tlio rmombianro b^twoni tlio gram of Ilia ottiol 
miatreaa’a face and the Oram of claiwcal nivUiolngy, Barnes develops the topic in the 
next sonnet after this manner (the italics arc my own) 

W’hy did rUh Nature grufts grant to tlioe, 

Finoe tliou art pucIi a mitgiird of t)ij grarr 7 
O how can gram in thy boily be ? 

Whore neitlior thci nor pity find a place I . 

Grant me somn graft! For Uiou witli grace art wealthy 
And kindly may'st afford some graaoue thing 
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Sonnet 

cxxxv. 


Sbakespeare'e Sonnet czzxy. runs: 

Whoever bath her iimh, thou hast thy Will, 

And will to boot, and will in OTer-plos; 

More than enough am 1 that vex thee stiU, 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose w'ill is large and spacious,^ 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my uill in thiuc ? 

Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine 7 
'Jbo sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 

And in abundance addeth to his store; 

So thou, lieing rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of miiip, to make thy large will more. 

Let no unkind no fair boseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one—^Will. 

In tho opening words, * Whoever hath her wish,’ the poet 
prepares the reader for tho punning encounter by a slight variation 
on the current catch-phrase *A woman will have 
her will.’ At tho next moment we are in the thick 
of tho wordy fray. The lady has not only her lover 
named Will, but untold stores of ‘will’—in the sense alike of 
stubbornness and of lust—to which it seems supererogatory to 
make addition.* To tho lady’s * over-plus ’ of ‘ will ’ is punningly 
attributed her dohanoe of the ‘ will ’ of her suitor Will to enjoy 
her favours. At tho same time ‘ will ’ in others proves to her 
* right gracious,’ * although in him it is unacoeptablo. All this, 
the poet hazily argues, should be otherwise; for as the sea, although 
rioh in water, does not refuse the falling rain, but freely adds it to 
its abundant store, so she, * rich in will,* should accept her lover 
Will’s ‘ wall ’ and ‘ make her large will more.’ The poet sums up 
his ambition m tho hnal couplet: 

Ix>t no unluiid no fair boseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and mo in that one—Will. 

1 Cf. /wMf, IV Ti, 379, ‘ 0 undistia^l<>ti'd space of woman’s will'; i.o ’0 boundless 
ranRo of woman’s lust.’ 

• Edward Dowden sajs' will to boot * is a reference to the Christian name of Shake¬ 
speare's friend, * William [/ Air W U] ' (tVonnifs, p. 23G) , but m m; view the poet, 
in the second hue of the sonnet, only seeks emphasis by repetition in accordance with 
no uncommon practice of his The lino ' And will to boot, and will in over-pins,’ 
IS porallolod In its goneml form and intention in such linos of other sonnets ss— 
Kmd is my love to-day, to-inorrow kmd (cv. 6). 

Beyond all date, even to eteimty (cxxil, 4). 

Who art aa blade as hell, as dark as night (cxlvii. 14). 

In all those instances the second half of the Ima merely repeats the lint half with a 
blight intensidcation. 

3 Cf Baraos’s Boimet Ixziii . 

* All her iookb ffranaut, yet no grace do bring 
‘ To me, poor wrretch I Yet be the (Trace* there. 
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This is as muoh as to say, * "Let not my mistress in her nnlrinflT^^ 
kill any of her fair-spoken adorers. Rather let her think all who 
beseech her favours incorporate in one alone of her lovers— miH 
that one the writer whose name of “ Will ” is a sjmonym for the 
passions that dominate her.' The thought is wiredrawn to inanity, 
but the words make it perfectly clear that the poet was the only 
one ot the lady’s lovers—to the definite exclusion of all others— 
whose name justified the quibbling pretence of identity with the 
* will * which controls her being. 

The same equivocating conceit of the poet Will’s title to identity 
with the lady’s * will ’ in all senses is pursued in Sonnet cxxxvi. 
The sonnet opens: 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy will,* 

And will thy soul knows is admitted there. 

Here Shakespeare adapts to his punning purpose the familiar 
philosophic commonplace respecting the soul’s domina- 
MMw. ‘will’ or volition, which was more clearly 

expressed by bis contemporary. Sir John Davies, in 
the philosophic poem, * Nosco Teipsum ’: 

Will holds the royal sceptre in the soul. 

And on the passions of the heart doth reign. 

Whether Shakespeare's lines bo oonsidorad with their context 
or without it, the tenor of their thought and language positively 
refutes the commentators’ notion that the * will ’ admitted to the 
lady’s soul is a rival lover named Will. The succeeding liiu« run: 

Thus far for love, my lovo-suit, sweet, fulfil.' 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy lovo; 

Ay, fill it full mth wills, and my will one. 

Id things of groat receipt with ease wo prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none: 

Then the nninfior lot mo pass untold. 

Though in thy stores’ account, 1 one must lie; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to tbuo. 

Here the poet Will continues to claim, in punning right of his 
Christian name, a place, however small and incomsincuous, among 
the ‘wills,’ the varied forms of will (i.o. lust, stubbornness, and 

* Shakespeare refers to the blindnuBS, the * au'htlm view ’ of the soul, In Bonnet 
xxTli., and apostrophises the soul as the * contre of liis sinful eurtli ’ in Bonnet oxivl. 

' The Dse of the word ‘ ful/ll ’ in this An<l the nett line slipuld bo oompared with 
Bamee's introduotlon of the word in a like lunU'tt in the paR8ai;o given above 
Sinoe what ebe Jibts her lieart fviftit 
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villingnesB to accept others’ atteations), which ure the oonstiitaeiit 
elements of the lady’s being. The plural * wills ’ is twice used in 
identical sense by Bamabe Baines in the lines already quoted: 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wiUa. 

But women will have their oun nulls. 

Impulsively Shakespeare brings his fwtastio pretension to a some¬ 
what more practical issue in the concluding apostrophe: 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 

And then thou lovest me—^for my name is WUl.^ 

That is equivalent to saying *Make **wiU”’ (i.e. that which is 
yourself) *your love, and then you love me, because Will is my 
name.’ The couplet proves even more oonvincin^y than the 
one which clinches the preceding sonnet that none of the rivals 
whom the poet sought to displace in the lady’s affections could 
by any chance have been, like himself, called Will. The writer 
could not appeal to a mistress to concentrate her love on his name 
of Will, because it was the emphatic sign of identity between her 
being and him, if that name were common to him and one or more 
rivals, and lacked exclusive reference to himself. 

Loosely as Shakespeare’s * Sonnets ’ were constructed, the 
couplet at the conclusion of each poem invariably summarises 
the general intention of the preceding twelve lines. The concluding 
couplets of these two Sonnets cxxxv.-vi., in which Shakespeare 
has been alleged to acknowledge a rival of his own name in his 
suit for a lady’s favour, are consequently the touchstone by which 
the theory of ‘ more Wills than one ’ must be tested. As we have 
just seen, the situation is summarily embodied in the first couplet 
thus: 

Let no unkind no fair bcseechors kill; 

‘[j^hink all but one, and me in that one—^Will. 

It is re-embodied in the second couplet thus: 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 

And then thou lovest me — for my naxue is Will. 

The whole significance of both couplets resides in the twice- 
repeated fact that one, and only one, of the lady’s lovers is named 
Will, and that that one is the writer. To assume that the poet 
had a rival of his own name is to denude both couplets of all point. 

I Thomas Tyler poraphnuies these lines tlius ‘ You love your other admirer named 
Will Love the name alone, and then you love tne, for my name is Will,’ p. 397. 
Edward Uoadon, hardly more illuminating, says the lines mean . * Love only niy name 
(aomethlug leea than loving myself), and then thou lovest me, for my name is Will, and 
1 myself am all will, i.e. all deeire ’ 
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wo li&vo loamod froxn the earlieT lines ot both sonnots, is 
the lady’s ruling passion. Punning mook-logio brings the poet 
in either sonnet to the ultimate conclusion that one of her lovers 
may, above all others, reasonably claim her love on the ground 
that his name of Will is the name of her ruling passion. Thus his 
pretension to her affections rests, he punningly assures her, on a 
strictly logical basis. 

Unreasonable as any other interpretation of these sonnets 
(ozxxv.-vi.) seems to be, 1 believe it far more fatuous to seek in 
Sonnet the single and isolated use of the word * will ’ in each 

of the Sonnets oxxxiv. and oxliii. any confirmation 
of the theory of a rival suitor named Will. 

Sonnet ozxxiv. runs: 

So now 1 have confosa’d that he is thine. 

And I myself am mortgaged to thy vill.^ 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still. 

But thou ^^ilt not, nor ho >»ill not be free, 

For thou art covetous and ho is kind. 

He leam’d but surety-like to write for me, 

Under that bond that him os fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use. 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 

So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me; 

He pays the whole, and yet am 1 not free. 

Here the poet describes himself as ‘ mortgaged to the lady’s will * 
(».e. to her personality, in which *will,* in the double sense of 
stubbornness and sensual passion, is the strongest element). He 
deplores that the lady has captivated not merely himself, but also 
his friend, who made vicarious advances to her. 

Sonnet czliii runs: 

% 

Lo, as a careful housewifo runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away. 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she w uuld have stay; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 

Ci'ies to catch her uhose busy care is bent 
To follow that Mhich flies before her face. 

Not prizing her poor infant's discontent: 

1 The word * will' i« not hero Itilicised in tlin orif^Iruil oililiou of Shakeiipeare’s 
Sonnett, and thore is no fnx>ond whuteror for dotcctmi; m it any sort of pan. The line 
resembles Barnes’s line quoted shore 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wills. 
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♦ A 

So nmtt*st thou after that which flies from thee. 

Whilst 1, thy babe, chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope turn back to me. 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy will,* 

If thou turn back and my loud crying stilL 

In this sonnet—which presents a very olear-cut picture, although 
its moral is somewhat equivocal—^the poet represents the lady as 
a country housewife and himself as her babe; while 
^qmcx^. ^ acquaintance, who attracts the lady but is not 
attracted by her, is figured as a * feathered creature * 
in the housewife’s poultry-yard. The fowl takes to flight; the 
housewife sets down her infant and pursues * the thing.* The poet, 
believing apparently that he has little to fear from the harmless 
creature, lightly makes play with the current catch-phrase (*a 
woman will have her will ’), and amiably wishes his mistress success 
in her chase, on condition that, having recaptured the truant bird, 
she turn back and treat him, her babe, with kindness. In praying 
that the lady ‘ may have her will ’ the poet is clearly appropriating 
the current catch-phrase, and no pun on a second suitor’s name of 
* Will ’ can be fairly wrested from the context. 

* Beesaose ' will ’ by what la almost oertamlr a typocraphlcal aocldent is hers printed 
WtO In tto first edition of the Stmnets, Professor Powden Is inclined to accept a referanoe 
to the suppoaititloas friend Will, and to believe the poet to pray that the lady may have 
her Will, l.e. the friend * Will [? W. H.l * This interpretation eeema to introduce a 
needleas complication. 
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THX VOOUX 07 THX KLXZABXTHAN SOXKBT, 1591-1597 


Tax aoimetteering vogue, aa I have already pointed out,^ reached 
its full height between 1591 and 1597» and when at its briskest it 
drew Shakespeare into its current. An enumeration of volumes 
containing sonnet-sequences or detached sonnets that wore in circula¬ 
tion during the period best illustrates the overwhelming force of 
the sonnetteering rage of those years, and, with that end in view, 
1 give here a bibliographical account, with a few critical notes, of 
the chief efforts of Shakespeare’s rival sonnetteers.' 

The earliest collections of sonnets to be published in England 
were those by the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, which 
first appeared in the publisher Tottel’s poetical mis¬ 
cellany called * Songes and Sonnetes ’ in 1557. This 
volume included sixteen sonnets by Surrey and twenty 
by Wyatt. Many of them were translated directly 
from Petrarch, and most of them treated conventionally 
of the torments of an unrequited love. Surrey included, however, 
three sonnets on the death of his friend Wyatt, and a fourth on the 
death of one Clere, a faithful follower. Tottel's volume was seven 
times reprinted by 1587. But no sustained endeavour was made 
to emulate the example of Surrey and Wyatt till Thr/inos Watson 
about 1580 circulated in manuscript his ' Bookc of Passionate 


Wyatt's aqd 
Surrey'i 
Sonnets, 
published 
in 1557 - 


* Seo p 163 supra A fuller account of tho Klizabothun sunuot and ita Indebted¬ 
ness to foreign mastors is to be found In my preface to the two voltiines of Kluabethan 
Sonnets (1904), ui Moshtb Con'itablo's revised edition of Arber’s Engluh Gamer The 
Elizabethan sonnetteers’ ludobtcdncsa to tho French sonnetteers of the second half of 
the sixteenth century is treated lu detad in my French lienamana m Engiand, 
Oxford, 1910. 

3 The word * sonnet' wu often irregularly used for * song' or ' poem.’ Neither 
Bamabe Googe’s Eglogs, Epyttapties, and bonneUta, nor George Xurbervlie‘8 

Eptiophes, Epigrams, Songa and Smtia, 1667, contains a single fourteen-ilned poem. 
The French word * quatorzam ’ was the term almost as frequently applied as ‘ sonnet ’ 
to the fourteen-line stanza in regular sonnet form, which alone falls within my survey ; 
cf. * crazed quatorzalns ’ lu Thomas Nasho's preface to his edition of Sidney’s Astrophei 
and Sulla, 1691; and Amovri tn (iuatoraatns on tho title-page of the ftrst edition of 
DnyUa^u Sonnets, 1604. 
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Sonnetes/ which he wrote for his patron, the Earl of Oxford. The 
volnme was printed in 1582 under the title of * 'EKATOMilAeiA, 
__ or Passionate Centurio of Xioue. XM-vided into two 

W&tsoat » , ~ 

'Centurieof parts: whereof the first ezpresseth the Authours 
Loue, 138 a. Bufforonoe on Lone: the latter his long farewell to 
Lone and all his tjrannie. Composed by Thomas Watson, and 
published at the request of certaine Gentlemen his very frendes.* 
Watson’s work, which he called * a toy,’ is a curious literary mosaic. 
Ho supplied to each poem a prose commentary, in which he not only 
admitt^ that every conceit was borrowed, but quoted chapter 
and verse for its origin from classical literature or from the work 
of French or Italian sonnettcers.^ Two regular quatorzains are 
prefixed, but to each of the ‘ passions ’ there is appended a four-line 
stanza which gives each poem eighteen instead of the regular fourteen 
linos. Watson’s efforts were so well received, however, that he 
applied himself to the oomposition of a second scries of sonnets in 
strict metre. This collection, entitled ‘ The Tears of Fanoie,’ only 
circulated in manuscript in his lifetime.* 

Meanwhile a greater poet, Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586, 
had written and circulated among his friends a more ambitious 
collection of a hundred and eight sonnets. Most of 
^Astrophci Sidney’s sonnets were addressed by him under the 

1591 ^***^*’' of Astrophel to a beautiful woman poetically 

designated Stella. Sidney had in real life oourted 
assiduously the favour of a married lady, Penelope, Lady Rich, 
and a few of the sonnets ore commonly held to reflect the heat 
of passion which the genuine intrigue developed. But Petrarch, 
Ronsard, and DesiKirtes inspired the majority of Sidney’s efforts, 
and his addresses to abstractions like sleep, the moon, his muse, 
grief, or lust, are almost verbatim translations from the French. 
Sidney’s sonnets were first published surreptitiously, under the 
title of ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ by a pubhshing adventurer named 
Thomas Newman, and in his first issue Newman added an appendix 
of ‘ sundry other rare sonnets by divers noblemen and gentlemen.* 
Twenty-eight sonnets by Daniel were printed in the appendix 
anonymously and without the author’s knowledge. Two other 
editions of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’ without the appendix 
were issued in the same year. Eight other of Sidney’s sonnets, 
which still circulated only in manuscript, were first printed anony¬ 
mously in 1594, with the sonnets of Henry Constable, and these 
were appended with some additions to the authentic edition of 


1 Boo pp 170-1 aupra. 

- AU W.itH(>irs bonnotH are rnpnntod by Mr Axber in Watson’s Ponn$, 1805, 
’ Tho Tears of i'oaoie ’ nro in EluiAethaa Honnctt, od. Lee, i. 137-104. 
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Sidney’s * Aioadia * and other works that appeared in 1698. Sidney 
enjoy^ in the decade that followed his death the reputation ^ 
a demi>god» and the wide dissemination in print of his numerous 
sonnets in 1591 spurred nearly ereiy living poet in England 
emulate his achievement.^ 

In order to facilitate a comparison of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
with those of his contemporaries it will be best to classif^f the 
sozmetteering efforts that immediately suooeeded Sidney’s under 
the three headings of (1) sonnets of more or less feigned love, 
addressed to a more or less fictitious mistress; (2) sonnets of 
adulation, addressed to patrons; and (3) sonnets invoking 
metaphysical abstractions or treating impersonally of religion or 
philosophy.' ' 

In February 1692 Samuel Daniel published a oolleotion of 
I CoUected fifty-five sonnets, with a dedicatory sonnet addrosaod 
sonnets of to his patroness, Sidney’s sister, the Countess of 

feigned love Pembroke. As in many French volumes, the collec¬ 

tion concluded with an ‘ode.’* At every point Daniel bt'trayed 
his indebtedness to French sonnetteers, even W'hon apologising 
for his inferiority to Petrarch (No, xxxviii.). His title he lioirowed 
from the oolleotion of Maurice S 6 ve, whose assemblage of dixaius 
called * Delie, objet de plus haute vertu ’ (Lyon, 
°Ddw,*i 592 . 1544), was the pattern of many later sonnet sequences 

on love. Many of Daniol's sonnets arc adaptations 
or translations from the Italian. But be owes much to the 
French sonnetteers Du Bellay and Desportes. His methods of 
handling his material may be judged by a corapsnson of his Son¬ 
net xxvi. with Sonnet Ixii. in Desjxirtes’ collection, 'Cleonioo: 
Dermercs Amours,’ which w’as issued at I’aris m 1576. 

Desportes’ sonnet runs: 

.Jo vorray par los ans vengours do raou martj'io 
Que Tor do VOS chovoux argent^ dcviuudra, 

Que de vos doux soloUa la s}>lcndcui' s’esteindra, 

Et qu’il faudra qu’Amour tout confui »’ua retire. 

^ la a preface to Newman's first edition of AttroiiM and Sitetla the editor, Thomaa 
Kasha, in a burst of exultation over what ho rJoeniCKi tlio aui|i<Msing uirnts of riidnoy's 
sonnet exclaimed ‘ Tut out your nishlight>,, you poets and rhvitn ru I nnd bequeath 
your crazed quatorzams to the chatidlem I for lo, Ikto ho I'oriicth that hath broken 
your logs.* Hut the effect of oiilney’s work was jnst the oppositu to thut'wlnuti NuhIio 
anticipated. It gave the sotmet in England a ro^uo that it nuvor erqoyod bofore or 
smoe. 

^ With collections of sonnets of the first kind are occimionally intorsporsed sonnets 
of the second or tlurd class, but 1 classify oaUi souuel-ixille^tion according to its 
predommant characteristic. 

3 Daniel reprinted all but nine of the sonnets that had been unwarrantably appended 
to Sidney’s AttropM, These uino he pormareatl} druii;)<.d 
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L» beauts qtd si douce k present vous insiurB, 

Cedant auz low du Temps aes favenxs reprendra, 

L'hiver de vostre teint les fleorettes perdca, 

£t ne lawsera rien des thresors que i'admire. 

Cest orgueU desdaigneuz qui vous fait ne m’aimer, 

En regret et chagrin se vena transformciv 
Avec le ohangement d*une inMge si belle: 

£t pent estre qu’aloia vous n’aurez desplaisir 
De revivre en mes vers ebauds d’amourouz desir, 

Ainsi que Ic Pheniz au feu se renouvelle. 

This is Daniers version, which he sent forth as an original 
production: 

1 once may see, when years may wTeck my uTong, 

And golden hairs may change to silver uite; 

And those bright rays (that kindle all this fire) 

Shall fail in force, their poner not so strong. 

Her beauty, now the burden of my song, 

Whose glorious blaze the world’s eye doth admire. 

Must yield her praise to tjTunt Time's desire; 

Then fades the flower, which fed her pride so long. 

When if she giicvo to gaze her in her glass. 

Which then presents her winter-witheied hue. 

Go you my verso ! go toll her what she was ' 

For what she was, she best may find in you. 

Your fiery heat lots not her glory pass, 

But Phomix-like to make her live anew. 


In Daniel's beautiful sonnet (xlix.) beginning 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 

Brother to Death, in silent darkness bom, 

he echoes De Baif and Pierre do Brack's invocations of * O Sommoil 
ohasso-Boin.' But again ho chiefly rehes on Desportes, whose 
words ho adapts with very slight variations. Sonnet Ixxv. of 
Desportes' * Amours d’liippol 3 de ’ opens thus: 

Sommeil, paisiblo fils de la Nuict solitaire .... 

O fr^re de la Mort, que tu m’(*s oimemi! 

Daniel’s sonnets were enthusiastically received. With some 
additions ^ey were republished in 1594 with his narrative poem 
Faroe oi CJomplaint of Rosamund.* The volume was 

Daniel's Called * Della and Rosamund Augmented.’ Spenser, 
sonnets ‘Colin Clouts come Homo againc,* lauded the 

* well-tuned song ’ of Daniel’s sonnets, and Shakespeare has some 
claim to be classed among Darnel’s many sonuetteermg disciples. 
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The anonymouB author of *Zepheria* (1594) declared that the 
* sweet tuned aooents* of 'Delian sonnetry* ran^ throughout 
fkigland; while Bartholomew GrifSn, in his 'Fidessa* (1596) 
openly plagiarised Daniel, invoking in his Sonnet xv. 'Care^oharmer 
Sleep, , . . brother of quiet Death.’ 

In September of the same year (1592) that saw the first complete 
version of Daniel's 'Delia,’ Henry Constable published *X)iana: 
Consubie’i Praises of his Mistres in oertaine sweete Sonnets.’ 

'Diam,* Like the title, the general tone and many complete 
poems wore drawn from Desportos’ 'Amours de 
Diane.’ Twenty-one poems were included, all in the French vein. 
The collection was reissued, with very numerous additions, in 1694 
under the title ' Diana; or, The excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. C. Augmented with divers Quatorzains of honourable and 
leamod personages.’ This volume is a typical venture of the book¬ 
sellers.^ The printer, James Roberts, and the pubhsher, Richard 
Smith, supplied dedications respectively to the reoder and to 
Queen Elizabeth’s ladies-in-waiting. They had swept together 
sonnets in manuscript from all quarters and presented their cus¬ 
tomers with a disordered miscellany of what they called ‘orphan 
poems.’ Besides the twenty sonnets by Constable, eight were 
claimed for Sir Philip Sidney, and the remaining forty-seven arc by 
various hands which have not as yet been identified. 

In 1593 the legion of sonnetteers received notable reinforce 
ments. In May came out Bamabe Barnes’s interesting volume, 
Barnes’s * Po^rthenophil and Parthenophe : Sonnets, Madrigals, 

sonnets, Elegies, and Odes. To the right noble and virtuous 

gentleman, M. William Percy, Esq., his dearest friend.’ • 
The contents of the volume and their arrangement closely resemble 
the Bonnet-collections of Petrarch or the ‘Amours’ of Ronsard, 
There arc a hundred and five sonnets altogether, interspersed with 
twenty-six madrigals, five scstincs, twTuty-one elegies, three 
‘canzone,’ and twenty ‘odes,’ one in sonnet form. There is, 
moreover, included what purports to be a translation of ‘ Moschua’ 
first eidillion describing love,’ but is clearly a rendering of a French 
poem by Amadis Jam}^!, entitled ' Amour Fuitif, du grcc do Mos- 
ohuB,’ in his ‘CEuvres Poetiqucs,’ Pans, 1579.* At the end of 
Barnes’s volume there also figure six dedicatory sonnets. In 
Sonnet xcv. Barnes pays a compliment to Sir Philip Sidney, ' the 
Arcadian shepherd, Astrophcl,’ but he did not draw so largely on 


1 EhiabtOutn Sontuts, ed. Lm, ii. 7G-114. 

3 Ibut. I. 166-316. 

3 B«n Jooson derdoped Ute same conceit in ins musqao, The IJue and Cry after 
Cujnd, 1606. 
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Sidney’s work as on that of Ronsard, Besportes, Be Baif, and Bn 
Bellay. Iiegal metaphors abound in Barnes’s poems, but amid 
many crudities he reaches a high level of beauty in Sonnet Ixvi., 
which runs: 

Ah, sweet Content * where is thy nuld abode 7 
Is it with shepherds, and light-hearted sw'ains, 

Which sing upon the downs, and pipe abroad. 

Tending their flocks and cattle on the plains 7 
Ah, sweet Content! where dost thou safely rest 7 
In Heaven, with Angels 7 which the praues sing 
Of Him that made, and rules at His behest. 

The minds and hearts of every living thing. 

Ah, sweet Content! where doth thine haibour hold 7 
Is it in churches, with religious men, 

WTiich ploa.so the gorls with prayers manifold; 

And in their studies meditate it then 7 
Whether thou dost in Heaven, or earth appear; 

Be where thou wilt! lliou wilt not harbour here !' 


In August 1503 thero appeared a posthumous collcotion of 
sixty-one sonnets by Thomas Watson, entitled ‘The 
Tears of Fancie, or Love Bisdamod.’ They are 
iw**' throughout of the imitative type of his previously 

published ‘ Ccnturic of Love.’ Many of them sound 
the same note as Shakespcarci’s sonnets to the ‘ dark lady.’ 

In September 1593 followed Giles Fletcher’s ‘ Licia, or Poems 
of Love in honour of the admirable and singular virtues of his 
Fletcher’s Lady.’ This collection of fifty-three sonnets is 

•i.n.ia,' dedicated to the w'lfe of Sir Biohard Mollineux. 

J593. Fletcher makes no concealment that his sonnets ore 

literary exercises. ‘ For this kind of poetry,’ ho tells the reader, 
‘ I did it to try my humour ’; and on the title-page he notes that 
the work was written * to the imitation of the best Latin poets 
and others.’ ® 

The most notable contribution to the sonnet-literature of 1593 
was Thomas Lodge's * Phillis Honoured with Pastoral Sonnets, 
Lodge’s Elegies, and Amorous Bclights.’ ® Besides forty son- 

‘Phiibs/ nets, some of which exceed fourteen lines in length 

and others arc shorter, there are included three elegies 
and an ode. A large number of Ixidgc’s sonnets are literally 
translated from Honsard and Besportes, but Ixxlge also made 


* Dekker’s wcU-known Bong, * Oh, sweet cooteat,’ in his plaj’ ot' Fatlont Qriseelda* 
1609), Vi hors this sonnet of Uames. 

3 Eluabefhan iyonnrti, u 2.3-7-1. 

There Is a convenient reprint of Lodge’s Phillu in ElucCbfthan Sonnet-Cydtt by 
Uartlia 1 oote Crow, 1S90 , see also FAtzabtiium Sonruta, ed. Lee,_ii 1-22. 
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free with the works of the Italian sonnetteen Bstraroh, Ariosto^ 
Sannazaro, Bembo and Lodovioo Paschale. How servile Ixidgo 
could be may be learnt from a comparison of his Sonnet xxzvi. 
with Hesportes* sonnet from ' Lea Amours de Diane/ Uvre n. 
sonnet iii. 

Thomas Lodge’s Sonnet xzzvi. runs thus: 

If 80 1 seek the shades, I presently do see 

The god of love forsake hiH bow and sit me by; 

If that I think to write, his Muses pliant be; 

If so I plain my grief, the wanton boy will cry. 

If I lament his pride, he doth inoreaso my pam; 

If tears my cheeks attaint, his chiniks are moist with moan; 

If I disclose the wounds the which my heart hath slain. 

Ho takes his fascia off, and wipes them dry anon 
If so I walk the woods, the woods are his delight; 

If 1 myself torment, he bathes him in roy blood ; 

He will my soldier be if once I wend to fight. 

If seas delight, he steers my bark amidst the flood. 

In brief, the cruel god doth never from me go, 

But makes m> lasting love eternal with my woo. 

Dosportes wrote in ' Lea Amours de Diono,’ book it. sonnet iii.: 

Si ie mo si6s il Tombre, aussi Boiidaincmcnt 
Amour, laiasant son arc, s'assiot ot sn repose: 

Si ie peitse & dos vers, ie lo voy qu'il compose; 

Si ie plains mes douleura, il so plaint haulcment 

Si ie me jdauiH du mal, il accroiMt nion touiment: 

Si ie res()an des pleuis, son visage il arroso : 
iSi ie monstro la pla }0 eu ma poitrmc eiicloso, 

Il d^fait son bandeau I’essuyant douccincut. 

Si ie vay j)ar los bois, aux bois il m'arcumimgne : 

Si ie me suis cruel, dans mon sung il sc bugno : 

Si le vais & la guerre, il deuient mon soldart: 

Si ie passe la mer, il conduit ma nacelle; 

Bre' lamais J'inhumain do moy no so depart, 

Pour rendie mon amour ct ma peine eternello. 

Three new volumes in 1094, together with the reissue of Daniel’s 
‘ Delia ’ and of Constable’s ‘ Diana ’ (in a piratical miscellany 
of sonnets from many pens), prove the steady growth of the 
sonnettcering vogue. Michael Drayton in Juno produced his 

. . ‘Ideas Mirrour, Amours in Quatorzains,’ containing 
Dr&vtoi) s wvixci.* 

•Idea,’ fifty-one ‘Amours and a sonnet addressed to his 

ever kind Mecaenas, Anthony Cooke.’ Drayton 
acknowledged his devotion to ‘ divine Sir Philip,’ but by his choice 
of title, style, and phraseology, the English sonnetteer once more 
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' Zepberia,' 
*594. 


betrayed his indebtedness to Frmch compeers. *L*Id6e’ was 
the name of a collection of sonnets by Claude de Pontoux in 1579. 
Many additions were made by Drayton to the sonnets that he 
pub^hed in 1594, and many were subtracted before 1619, when 
there appeared the last edition that was prepared in Drayton’s 
lifetime. A comparison of the various editions (1594, 1599, 1605, 
and 1610) shows that Drayton published a hundred sonnets, but 
the majority were apparently circulated by him in early life. 

William Percy, the ‘ dearest friend ’ of Bamabe Barnes, published 
in 1594, in emulation of Barnes, a collection of twenty * Sonnets 
Percy's ^ fairest Ccelia.’ ^ He explains, in an address 

'Coeiia,' to the reader, that out of courtesy he had lent the 

sonnets to friends, who had secretly committed them 
to the press. Making a virtue of necessity, he had accepted the 
situation, but begged the reader to treat them as * toys and amorous 
devices.’ 

A collection of forty sonnets or * canzons,’ as the anonymous 
author calls them, also appeared in 1594 with the title ‘ Zepheria.’' 

In some prefatory verses addressed * AUi veri iigUoli 
dolle Muse ’ laudatory reference was made to the 
sonnets of Petrarch, Daniel, and Sidney. Several 
of the sonnets labour at conceits drawn from the technicalities of 
the law, and Sir John Da\’ics parodied these efforts in the eighth 
of bis ’ gulhng sonnets ’ beginning ‘ My case is this. I love Zepheria 
bright.’ 

Four interesting ventures belong to 1595. In January, appended 
to Richard Bamfleld’s poem of ‘ Cynthia,’ a pancgync on Queen 
EHzabuth, was a series of twenty sonnets cxtolhng the personal 
charms of a young man in emulation of Virgil’s Eclogue ii., in which 
the shepherd Coiydon addressed the shepherd-boy 
Alexis.* In Sonnet xx. the author expressed regret 
that the task of celebrating his young friend’s praises 
hod not fallen to the more capable hand of Spenser 
(‘ great Colin, chief of shepherds all ’) or Drayton (‘ gentle Rowland, 
my professed friend ’). Bamfield at times imitated Shakespeare. 

Almost at the same date as Bamiicld’s * Cynthia’ made its 
appearance there was published the more notable collection by 
Edmund Spenser of eighty-eight sonnets, which, 
in reference to their Italian origm, he entitled 
‘Amoretti.’* Spenser had alieady transloted many 
sonnets on philosophic topics of Petrarch and Joachim Du Bellay. 


Barofield’s 
•onnets to 
Ganymede, 
*595. 


Spenser's 
* Amorctti,' 
*595. 


> riizabtlhan SonneU, ii 137-161 
2 Ibtd u. 153-178, 

* Ileprinted in Arber's Engluh SeAolvt’ Librarv, 1882. 

* It was licensed tor the press on Nos ember I'J, 1694. 
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Some of the * Amoretti * were doabtless addressed by Spenser in 
1593 to the lady who became his wife a year later. Bat the eeati> 
ment was largely ideal, and, as he says in Sonnet Ixxxvii., he wrote, 
like Drayton, with his eyes fixed on * Idtea.’ Several of Spenser’s 
sonnets are unacknowledged adaptations of Tasso or Desportes. 

An unidenufied *E. C., Esq.,’ produced also in 1595, under 
the title of * Emaricdulfe,’ * a collection of forty sonnets, echoing 
• Emario- English and French models. In the dedication to his 
duife,’ *two very good friends. John Zouch and Edward 

*595- Pition Esquiers,’ the author tells them that an ague 

confined him to his chamber, * and to abandon idleness he completed 
an idle work that he hod already begun at the command and service 
of a fair dame.’ 

To 1595 may best be referred the series of nine ‘ Gullinge sonnets ’ 
or parodies, which Sir John Davies wrote and circulated in manu* 
script, in order to put to shame what he regarded as 
* the bastard sonnets ’ in vogue. He addressed his 
collection to Sir Anthony Cooke, whom Drayton had 
already celebrated os the * Mecsenas ’ of his sonnotteer- 
ing efforts.* Davies seems to have aimed atShakespeare 
as well as at insignificant rhymers like the author of *Zepheria.’ * 
No. viii. of Davies’s * gullinge sonnets,’ which ridicules the legal 
metaphors of the sonnet teers, may be cosily matched in the 
collections of Bamabo Barnes or of the author of ‘ Zepheria,’ but 
Davies’s phraseology suggests that he also was glancing at Shake* 
speare’s legal sonnets Ixxxvii. and cxxxiv. Davies's sonnet runs : 


Str John 
Davies's 
* Gulluige 
Sonnets/ 
1593. 


My COSO is this. I love Zephena bright. 

Of her I hold my heart by fealty ; 

Which I dischaige to her perpetually. 

Yet she thereof will never me aoquitfo]. 

For, now supposing I withhold her right, 

She hath distrained my heart to satisfy 
The duty which 1 liovcr did deny, 

And fur aw'ay impounds it with despite. 

I labour Iheiefore justly to ropleave [i.e. recover] 

My heart which she unjustly doth imjxiund. 

But quick conceit which now is Love's high shreivo 
Relums it as eslo^nncd [i e. absconded], not to bo found. 

Then what the law' affords—1 only crave 
Her heart, for mine inwit her name to liavo. 

I Reprinted tor the Ro\burghe Club in A Lamptrrt Garland, 1881, edited by Mr. 
Charles Edmonds. ‘ Emaricdulfe * is an anaffram of a ladji’s name, Afarie Cufeid, altos 
Cnfaud, alias Cowtold, of Cufaud Manor near Uasingstuke iler niother, a daughter 
of Sir Geofiroy I'olo, was maid of honour to Queen Mary (cf Monthly J*acket, 1884-6). 
ohe seems to have married one W lUiam V\ ord 
* Daries’s Poems, ed Grosart, i. 51-02 


J See p. 174, note. 
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*R. L., gentleman/ probably Richard Linohe, published in 

1596 thirty-nine sonnets under the title ‘Diella.’^ The effort is 

Lincbe's thoroughly conventional. In an obsequious address 

‘Dieiia/ by the publisher, Henry Olney, to Anne, wife of Sir 

Henry Glenham, Linche*s sonnets are described as 

* passionate ’ and as * conceived in the brain of a gallant gentleman.* 

To the same year belongs Bartholomew GrifBn’s 'Fidessa,* 

sixty-two sonnets inscribed to 'William Essex, Esq.* GrifSn 

Griffin's designates his sonnets as 'the first fruits of a young 

'Fidessa,' beginner.’ He is a shameless plagiarist. Daniel is 

his chief model, but he also imitated Sidney, Watson, 

Constable, and Drayton. Sonnet iii., beginning 'Venus and 

young Adonis sitting by her,’ is almost identical with the fourth 

poem—a sonnet beginning ' Sweet Cythersea, sitting by a brook ’ 

—^in Jaggard’s piratical miscellany, 'The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 

Thoma* whioh bore Shakespeare’s name on the title-page.’ 

Campion, Jaggard doubtless borrowed the poem from GrifBn. 

Three beautiful love-sonnets by Thomas Campion, 

which are found m the Harloian MS. 6910, are there dated 1596.* 

William Smith was the author of 'Chloris,’ a third collection 

of sonnets appearing in 1596.* The volume contains forty-eight 

sonnets of love of the ordinary type, with three 

Smth^ adulating Spenser; of these, two open the volume 

and one concludes it. Smith savs that his sonnets 
* 59 “ * 

wore 'the budding springs of his study. In 1600 a 

license was issued by the Stotioners’ Company for the issue of 

‘ Amours ’ by W. S. This no doubt refers to a second collection 

of sonnets by William Smith. The projected volume is not extant.* 

In 1597 there came out a similar volume by Robert Tofto, 

entitled 'Laura, the Joys of a Traveller, or the Feast of Fancy.’ 

The book is divided into three parts, each consisting of forty 

'somiets’ in irregular metres. There is a prose dedication to 

Lucy, sister of Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland. Tofte 

R bert patroness that most of his * toys * ‘ were 

Tone’s conceived in Italy.’ As its name implies, his work 

* 1597 ”’' reflection of Petrarch. A postscript by a 

friend—‘R. B.’—complains that a publisher had 

intermingled with Tofte’s genuine efforts ' more than thirty sonnets 


* Eluabethan Sonnet/, ed. Lee, 11 207-3'JO. 

2 /lid. u. 

■'> Of. Brydties’s Exerrpta Tudanana, 1S14, i 3 j> 7. One was printed with some 
alterations in Bossetor’s Eook uf Airre/ (1610), and another in the Third Book of Ajfr/i 
(lbl7 ?), see Ounpion's IVorks, ed A II. BuUcn, pp 13-16,102. 

4 Eluatnthan Sonniis, ed. L««. ii 321-349. 

^ Pee p 672 and note 
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not his.* But the style is throughout so uniformly tame that it is 
not possible to distinguish the work of a second hand.^ 

To the same era belongs Sir William Alexander’s *Aurorat* 
a ooUeotion of a himdred and six sonnets, with a few songs and 
Sir \ViUi«n elegies interspersed on French patterns. Sir William 
Aiaxsndtf's de-»« nbe8 the work as * the first fancies of his youth,* 

• Aurora. formally inscribes it to Agnes, Countess of Aigyle. 

It was not published till 1604.* 

Sir Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, the intimate friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and Recorder of Stratford-on-Avon from 
Sir Fuiiw death, was author of a like collection of 

Greviile’s sonnets called ‘ Ceelica.’ The poems number a hundred 

• c«iica. strict sonnet metre. Only 

a small proportion profess to be addressed to the poet’s fictitious 
mistress, Ctelica. Many celebrate the charms of another beauty 
named Myra, and others invoke Queen Elizabeth under her 
poetic name of Cynthia (cf. Sonnet xvu). There are also many 
addresses to Cupid and meditations on more or less metaphysical 
themes, but the tone is never very serious. Greville doubtless 
wrote the majority of his ‘ Sonnets' during the period under survey, 
though they were not published until their author's works aiipeared 
in folio for the first time in 1033, live years after bis death. 

With Tofte’s volume in 1597 the publication of collections of 
love-sonnets practically ceased. Only two collections on a volumin¬ 
ous scale seem to have been written in the early years 
of the seventeenth century. About 1607 William 
Drummond of Hawthomden penned a series of sixty- 
eight interspersed with songs, madrigals, and sextains, 
nearly all of which were transUitod or adapted from 
modem Italian sonnetteers.* About 1610 John Davies of Hereford 


Lstunatc of 
number of 
lnve-aoanet» 
issued 

between 1591 
and 151J7 


* £ltzabethan Sonneti, ed, Leo. li, 3o 1-124 

3 Fmctically to ttm same cateRor; as tboeo colloctions of Honnets bolunR the Tolu- 
minomi laments of lowers, in Buc'ciRbt, or tou lined stnn/iu., which, IhouRh nuL In strict 
Bonnot form, closely resemble in temper tho sonnet sequeiKos Such are H’t/hjfrirMr 
.drwo, 1694 ; Ateiha • Phtloparthen’s hoixng Fully, by J C’, 1696 , Arbor of Amarout 
Jfruieet, 1697 (containing two regular bonnet''), by Kuholiut llreton , Alba, thr JUontht 
ittnde of a Melancholy Lover, by itobort 'J'ofte, 169S, UatphatUus, or the J’atstoni of 
Love, by Anthony Rcoloker, ICOl, lireton's The Fauboiate Shrphrard, or Tlw Sltrp- 
Iteardet Lone art dotene in pasaicma to hu Shiphranletae Aglaia vith many excellent 
caneetted poemt and pleasant soiiils fti fur ymwj loads to pasxr avay idle hourrs, 1604 
(none of the ‘ sonets' are in sonnet metre), nnd John Jtoynold'i'b Jiotamys I^rtmerose 
. . . whernn is expressed the Ituely passions of Xeale and L‘Uf‘, 1OOO. Though Qoorm 
Withor’e bimilar productions—his csquibildy fannfiil Ftdfha (Itli) and his Faire- 
1 irtwe, the Mistrtsse of Phil' Arete (lfi22>~Hcre publisheri at a later period, they were 
probably designed m the opening years of the seventeenth century 

® They wore first printed in 16.'>0. ocveri years after the author's death. In Poems by 
that famous mt, Witltam Drunanund, London, fol The volume was oditcd by Ldward 
I'hillips, Milton's nephew, 'I he host modem I'ditlon ih that of J’rot. L E. Kastnor 
in 1913 A useful euiUon by Mr W. C W ard appeared ..4 the ‘ Muses’ Library *(1391). 
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published his * Wittes Hlgrimi^e . . . throt^ a world of Amorous 
Sonnets.’ Of more than two hundred separate poems in this 
volume, only the hundred and four sonnets in the opening section 
make any claim to answer the description on the title-page, and the 
majority of those are metaphysical meditations on love which axe 
not addressed to any definite person. Some years later William 
Browne penned a sequence of fourteen bve-sonnets entitled * Cnlia ’ 
and a few detached sonnets of the same type.^ The dates of produo* 
tion of Drummond’s, Davies’s, and Browne’s sonnets exclude them 
from the present field of view. Omitting them, we find that between 
1591 and 1597 there had been printed nearly twelve hundred 
sonnets of the amorous kind. If to these we add Shakespeare’s 
poems, and make allowance for others which, only circulating in 
manuscript, have not reached us, it is seen that more than two 
hundred love-sonnets were produced in each of the six years under 
survey. The literary energies of France and Italy pursued a like 
direction during nearly the whole of the century, but at no other 
period and m no other comitry did the love-sonnet dominate 
hteraturo to a greater extent than in England between 1591 and 1597. 

Of sonnets to patrons between 1591 and 1597, of which detached 
specimens may be found in nearly every published book of the 
period, the chief collections were: 

A long senes of sonnets prefixed to ’ Poetical Exercises of a 
Vacant Hour ’ by King James VI of Scotland, 1691; twenty- 
II Sonnets three sonnets m Gabriel Harvey’s ‘ Four Letters and 
to patrons, certain Sonnets touching Robert Greene’ (1592), 
1501-7. including Edmund Spenser’s fine sonnet of compli¬ 
ment addressed to Harvey ; a series of sonnets to noble patronesses 
by Constable circulated m manusenpt about 1592 (first printed 
in ’ Harloion Miscellany,’ 1813, ix. 491); six adulatory sonnets 
appended by Bamabe Barnes to his ' Parthenophil ’ in May 1593; 
four sonnets to ’ Sir Philip Sidney’s soul,’ prefixed to the first 
edition of Sidney’s ‘ Apologio for Poctrie ’ (1595); seventeen soimets 
W'hich were originally pretlxtd to the first edition of Spenser’s 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ bk. i.-iii., in 1590, and were reprinted in the 
edition of 1590 *; sixty sonnets to pet'rs, peeresses, and officers 
of state, appended to Henry Locke’s (or Lok’s) ' Ecclcsiasticus ’ 
(1597); forty sonnets by Joshua Sylvester addressed to Henry IV 

* Cf WiUixm Browne's taems in * Muses’ Library ’ (1894), ii 217 et eeq. 

7 I'bapuian imltutcd bpeuuer by appendbu; fourteen like sonnets to bis tranalstitHi 
of Iloiner m 1810, they wore inoroased in later isbues to twenty-two Very numetous 
BoiuicU to patrons «cie appended by John Davies of Hereford to bis Uierocoamot (1603) 
and to hib Scourge of FMy (1611). Divers tonnets, epistles, &c. addressed to patrons 
b> JosUua Sylvester betneen 1590 and hie dentb u 1618 were collected in the 1641 
edition of bis />u Jiaruu hu dinnt ueckn and vorket. 
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tA ’Fxaiioe * upon the late miracxilouB peace m TrauBoe * ; 

Sir Jobs Davies’s series of twenty*six ootosyllabio sonnets, whioh 
he entitled * Hynmes of Astrsea,’ all extravagantly eulogiBing Queen 
Elizabeth (1699). 

The ooUeoted sonnets on religion and philosophy that appeared 
in the period 1691-7 inclnde sixteen 'Spirituall Sonnettes to the 
honour of God and Hys Saynts,’ written by Constable about 1593, 
and circulated only in monusonpt; these were first 
Sc^eu oa printed from a manuscript in the Harleian collection 

Thomas Park in ‘ HeUoonia,’ 1815, vol. ii. 
In 1695 Bamabe Barnes published a * Divine Conturie 
of Spirituall Sonnets,’ and, in dedicating the ooUoction to Toby 
Matthew, bishop of Durham, mentions that they were written a 
year before, while travelling in France. They are closely modelled 
on the two series of * Sonnets Spirituels ’ which the Ablxi Jacques de 
Billy published in Paris in 1573 and 1578 respectively. A long 
series of ‘ Sonnets Spirituels ’ written by Anno dc Marquets, a sister 
of the Dominican Order, who died at Poissy in 1508, was first pub¬ 
lished in Paris in 1605. In 1594k George Chapman published ten 
sonnets in praise of philosophy, which he entitled ’ A Coronet for his 
Mistress Philosophy.’ In the opening poem he states that his aim 
was to dissuade poets from singing in sonnets ‘ Love’s Sensual 
Empery.’ In 1697 Henry Locke (or Lok) appended to his verso- 
rendering of Ecclesiastes ^ a collection of ‘ Sundrio Sonets of Christian 
Passions, with other Affectionate Sonets of a Feeling Conscience.’ 
Lok had in 1593 obtained a hcense to publish ’ a hundred Sonnets 
on Meditation, Humiliation, and I’rayer,’ but that work is not 
extant. In the volume of 1597 his somiets on religious or philo¬ 
sophical themes number no fewer than throe hundred and twenty- 
eight.^ 

Thus in the total of sonnets published between 1591 and 1597 
must bo included at least five hundred sonnets addressed to patrons, 
and as many on philosophy and religion. The aggregate for exceeds 
two thousand. 

I Homy Belleau in 15CC broof^t out a einular poottciil votbiou of the Hook of Boole- 
Biastefl ontitlcd yanui. 

^ There are forty-eight sonnets on the Trinity and sumUir topics appended to DaTiflu's 
Wtttet I'llgnmoft (IttlO ?)• 
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BIBLIOOBAFHICAIi BOTB ON THE SONNET IN FBA.NCE, 1550-1600 


Roosard 

( 15 ^ 4 - 1585 ) 
and ' La 
Pl«lade.’ 


In the earlier years of the sixteenth century Melin do Saint-Gelais 
(1487-1558) and Clement Marot (1496-1544) made a few scattered 
efforts at sonnetteering in France; and Maurice S^vc laid down 
the lines of all sonnet-soquences on themes of love 
in his dixains entitled * Delie ’ (1544). But it was 
Ronsard (1524-1585), in the second half of the century, 
who first gave the sonnet a pronounced vogue in 
France. The sonnet was handled with the utmost assiduity not 
only by Ronsard, but by the literary comrades whom he gathered 
round him, and on whom he bestowed the title of *La P14iade.’ 
The leading aim that umted Ronsard and his friends was the 
reformation of the French language and literature on classical 
models. But they assimilated and naturalised in France not only 
much that was admirable in Latin and Greek poetry,^ but all that 
was best in the recent Italian literature.* Although they were 


^ Graptdo illustrutlons of tho attitude of Itousard and his friends to a Greek poet 
like Anacreon appear m Anacritm et les Pohnet anaeriofatqufs, Texte gree avee let TrOr 
duetumt et hmUUvmt des toHes du XVle tude, par A Dolbouilo (HaiTO, 1891). A trans¬ 
lation of Anacreon by Jiemy Bolloau appeared la 1656. Cf Samte-Beuve's essay, 
* Anacrton au XV1« si^cle,’ in his Tableau de la Poitu franfatte au XVle nide (1893), 
pp 439-47. In the some connection Antholngxe ou Ricunl dei plus beaux Eptgrammet 
Greet, . . . mit tn vert fran(ou tur la vertum Latmc, par Ihorre Tatnisier (Lyon, 1689, 
new edit 1607), is of interest. 

' Italy was tlio original home of tho sonnet, and it was as popular a poetic form 
with Italian writers of the sixteenth century us witii those of tho throe preceding centuriea. 
The Italian poets whose aonuota, after thO'»o of I’etramh, were best known in England 
and France in the later years of the sixtuonth century were Serafino deli’ Aquila (146G- 
1600), Jooopo Sonnasuro (1468-1630), Agnolo Firenxiiola (1497-1547), Cardinal Bembo 
(1470-1647), Oaspara Stamps (1624-1653), Ihetro Aretino (1493-1657), Bernardo Taa» 
(1493-1668X Luigi Tansillo (1610-1668), Gabriello Fianima (d 1586), 'lorquato Tasao 
(1644-1696), Luigi Qroto {fl 1670), Giovanni Battista Giiorini (1637-1613), and Giovanni 
Battista Manno (1566-1635) (cf Tiraboschi's Storta dc/fa Lettcratura Italuma, 1770-1783 ; 
Or Garnett’s Ilxttory vf Italian Literature, 1897 , Sytnondb’s Renaittance tn Italy, edit. 
1898, vots Iv and vi., and Franoe<ico Floniini, It Cuujuteento, Jllilan, n d ). The present 
writer’s preface to Eluabetiuin bonnets (2 vols. I'lOt), oinl tlie notes to Watson’s PatnonaU 
Centune of Lore, published in 1583 (sea p. 171 uote), to Davison's Podieal RbaptHHiy 
(od. Mr A. U Bullen, 1891), and to Pvemt of Drummond of Hauthomden (ed W. C. 
Ward, 1891, and L. S. Esstiier, 1913), give many lUnsirations of Kn g liah aoimetteersT 
Indebtedness to reralmo, Groto, Marino, Guarmi, Tasso, and other Italian sonnettears 
of tho sixteenth c'untury 
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learned poets, Ronsard and the majority oft his associates had a 
natural lyric vein, which gave their poetry the charms <d freshness 
and spontaneity. The true members of *l<a Pl^iadc,’ according 
to Ronsard's own statement, were, besides himself, Joachim du 
Bellay (1524-1660); Estienne Jodelle (1632-1573); Romy BelJeau 
(1628-1677); Jean Dinemandy, usually known as Daurat or Dorat 
(1608-1588), Ronsard's classical teacher in early life; Joan-Antoine 
de Balf (1532-1589); and Pontus de Thyard (1521-1605). Othora 
of Ronsard's literary allies are often loosely reckoned among the 
*P16iade.’ These writers include Joan de la Peruse (1529-1554), 
Olivier de Magny (1530-1559), Amadis Jamyn (1538 7-1585), Joan 
Passerat (1534-1602), Philippe Desporttvs (1546-1600), Etienne 
Pasquicr (1529-1616), Soevolo de Sainte-Marthc (1536-1623), and 
Jean Bertaut (1552-1611). These subordinate members of the 
* Pieiade’ wore no less devoted to sonnetteering than 
original members. Of those in iliis second rank, 
Desportes was most popular in France os well as in 
England. Although many of Desportes’s sonnets are graceful 
iu thought and melodious in rhythm, most of them abound in 
overstrained conceits. Not only was Dcsjiortes a more slavish 
imitator of Petrarch than the members of the ‘Plciadc,’ but ho 
onoouragod numerous disciples to practise *PetrarchiNm,’ as the 
imitation of Petrarch was called, beyond healthful limits. Under 
the influence of Desportes the French sonnet became, during the 
latest years of the sixteenth century, little more than an empty 
and fantastic echo of the Italian. 

The following statistics will enable the reader to realise how 
closely the soiinettecring movement in France adumbrated that 
m England. The collective edition in 1584 of the works of Ronsard, 
the master of the ‘Pleiade,’ contains more than nine hundred 
separate sonnets arranged under such titles 'is * Amours 
do Cassandre,’ ‘Amours do Marie,’ ‘Amours pour 
Astreo,* ‘Amours pour 11^16no ’; besides ‘Amours 
Divers ’ and ‘ Sonnets Divers,’ eomplimentory 
addresses to friends and patrons. Du Be.Ilay’s ‘ Olivo,* 
a collection of love-sonnets, first published in 1549. 
reached a total of a hundred and fifteen. ‘Ijcs Regrets,’ Du 
Bellay’s sonnets on general topics, some of which Edmund Spenser 
first translated into English, numbered in the edition of 1566 a 
hundred and eighty-thrce. Pontus do Thyard produced between 
1649 and 1655 three senes of his ‘Erreurs Amoureuses,’ sonnets 
addressed to Pasithec. De Baif jiublishcd two long senes of sonnets, 
entitled respectively ‘IjCS Amours de Mrhne ’ (1552) and ‘Les 
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Amoun de Francint* (1555). Amadis Jamjn was responBible 
for *Iies Amoun d’Oxiane,* *Lcs Amours de Callir^,’ axtd *Le8 
Amours d* Artemis* (1575). Desportes’s * Premieres CEuvres' 
(1675), a very popular book in England, included more than 
three hundred sonnets—a hundred and fifty being addressed 
to Diane, eighty-six to Hippolyto, and ninety-one to Cleoniee. 
Belleau brought out a volume of * Amours’ in 1576. 

Among other collections of sonnets published by less known 
writers of the period, and arranged here according to date of first 
publication, were those of Guillaume des Autels, 
*Amoureuz Repos’ (1553); Olivier de Magny, 

* Amours, Soupirs,’ &c. (1553, 1559); Louise Iab4, 

* OSuvres ’ (1555); Jacques Tahureau, * Odes, Sonnets,’ 
Ac. (1554, 1574); Claude de BiUet, <Amalth4e,’ a 
hundred and twenty-eight love sonnets (1561); 

Vauquelin do la Fresnaye, ’Forestories’ (1555 et annis seq.); 
Jacques Gr6vin, ‘Olympe’ (1561); Nicolas Ellain, ‘Sonnets* 
(1561); See vole de Sainio-Marthe, ‘(Euvres Fran 9 aise 8 ’ (1569, 
1579); Etienne de la Bo^tie, ‘ (Euvres ’ (1572), and twenty- 
nine sonnets published with Montaigne's ‘Essais’ (1580); Jean 
et Jacques de la Toille, ‘CEuvros’ (1573); Jacques de BiUy, 
‘Sonnets Spirituels ’ (first scries 1573, second senes 1578); Etienne 
Jodclle, ‘ (Euvres Foctiques ’ (1574); Claude de Pontoux, ‘Sonnets 
de rid^’ (1579); two himdred and eighty-eight regular sonnets 
with odes, chansons and other verse; Les Dames des Roches, 
‘(Euvres’ (1579, 1584); Fierro de Brach, ‘Amours d’Aymee* 
(circa 1580); Gilles Durant, ‘Foesies’—sonnets to Charlotte 
and Otmille (1587, 1594); Jean Fosserat, ‘ Vers . . . d’Amours ’ 
(1597); and Anne de Marquots, who died in 1588, ‘Sonnets 
Spirituels ’ (1605).* 

^ There are modem reprints of most of these books, but not of all. The writing of 
the seven original members of' l^a ri 6 iade' are ropnntcd m La Pletade FranfaWt edited 
by Uarty-Lavoaux, 16 rols, 1800-93. Konsard’s Amours^ bk i ed. Vaganay (1910) has 
an admirable apparatut enttau Tbo reprmt of Kousord's works, edited by l*rasper 
Blanchemain, in La BihtwtMque EUetmmne^ 6 vols. 1807, Is useful. The works of 
Bemy Belleau are issued m the same series Maurice Save's Dfhe was reissued at 
Lyons in 1802. Pierre de Bracli's poems woro carefully editod by Reuihold Desetmeris 
(2 Tols., Fans, 18C2). A complete edition of Desportes’n works, (slited by Alfred Michiels. 
appeared In 1863. I’rosper Blanchemam oditni a reissue of the works of Louise Labd 
in 1876. The works of Jean de la Taillo, of Amaclis Jamyn, and of Qoillaume des Autels 
are reprinted in Tritor deg Vteux Po^tea Frati^ais (18 77 et annis seq ) bee Samte-Beuve's 
Tttbtettu Iltatorvpie «t Crift^e de la Point Fran^aw du I f'/e Steele (Paris, 1893); Henry 
Francis Cary’s Early French Poett (London, 1846), Becq de Fouqmtres ' (Fmret choitiei 
det Poitea Franfata du FVI* Stirle eonlemporatna acec Ronaard (1880), and the same 
editor's selections from De Half, Du Bellay, aud Konsord, Darmestetor et Hatsfeld’s 
I^e Setnhne Siide en Prance — Tableau de la LUtirature et de la Longue ( 6 th edit., 1897); 
Petit de JuUeriUc's Iltalotre de la Langue Hdela LUterature Frangatae fl897, iii 136-360), 
and the preseat wnter's French Renauaance tn England (Oxford, 1910), bk. iv. 
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ABBEY 

Abbey, Edwin Anstin, 611 
Abbott, Dr. E. A., 645 
Actor - drainatistB. 8m under 
Barkstead, William; Field, 
Nathaniel; Heywood,Thomas; 
Jonson, Ben: Peelu, George ; 
Bowley, William; Shakespeare, 
William; Wilson, Robert 
Actors: their licenses to act, 47 
and n 1 ; their status, 48 and 
notes; their patrons, 549 acq ; 
companies of, 60 aeq. ; pro¬ 
vincial tours, 80 aeg , 350 n, 
see esp. 82 n; Scottish tours, 
83-4 ; foreign tours, 84-6, 
Shakespeare’s view of, 88-9 ; 
privileges of the Lord Admiral’s ] 
and I^rd Chamberlain’s com- i 
pames of, 339 and n 1; and the ' 
rnvy Council, 338-40 ; stnfo ; 
between adult and boy actors, 
341-50 (See also under Boy- i 
actors); account of their mis- 
fortunes in Hamlet, 342 and n 3, , 
343; their share in Jonson’s 
literary conti ■ -v ersies, • 343-8 ; 
performances in University , 
towns, 362 n 2 ; m Germany, 
612; in Pans, 625. See also 
under Women actors 
Actors; companies of. See | 
under Berkeley, I^xird; Boy- 
actors; Chandos, Lord; Chapel 
Royal, Children of; Derby, j 
Earl of; Elizabeth, Queen: 
Essex, Earl of, Howard, Lord 
Charles of Effingham, Lord 
High Admiral; Hunsdon, Lord; 
James I, King; Leicester, Earl 
of; Oxford, Earl of; Pembroke, 


AXX’S 

Earl of; St. Paul’s, Children of; 
Stafford, Lord; Sussex, Earl 
of; Warwick, Earl of; Wor¬ 
cester, Earl of 

Actors* Remonstrance ‘ cited on 
money taken at theatres, 308 ; 
on dramatists' moomos, 315 n 
I Adams, Maud, American actress, 
' 611 

Addenbroke, John, sued by 
Shakespeare for debt, 322 and 
n 3 

Addison. Joseph, on Shakespeare, 
597, 620 
^schylus, 17 n 

Alabaster, William, his Roxana, 
73 n 2. 150 n 2 
AlcUia, 715 A 2 

Alexander, Sir William, his Aurora, 
715 

All ta True, alternative title of 
Henr7j Vlll, 443 and n I 
Allde, John, printer, 683 n 1 
Allen, Charles, on Shakespeare’s 
legal knowledge, 43 n, 655 
Allen, Giles, 62 n 1 
Alleyn, F.dward, in the Lord 
Admiral’s company of actors, 
60 and n I; pays fivopenoo for 
the pirated Sonnets, 159 n; 
acts before Queen Elizabeth 
at Richmond, 375 n 3, 458 n 2; 
his bequests, 495 and n I; his 
Dulwich property, 495; his 
manuscripts, 342, 646, 649 
All's Well tlMt Ends WeU: debt 
to Buccooevo, 98; sonnet form 
in, 154, see esp. 233-5; prob- 
I able date of composition, 233, 
234, sources of plot, 234; 
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ALLOT 


AS 


probablj identical with Love'* 
Laitour'a Won, 234, 250; chief 
characters, 234 ; style, 234,235; 
mentioned by Meres* 259; 
editions of, 548 seq.; passages 
cited, 44 n 1,186 n 2, 216 n 2 
Allot, l^bort, 570 
Alvanley, scat of an Arden 
family, 285 

America, editions of Shakespeare 
printed and published in, 583 
n 1; * Banksido * edition, 585 
n 1; ‘ Harvard ’ edition, 586; 
‘ Riverside ’ edition, 680; ‘ First 
Folio ’ edition, 686; * Renais¬ 
sance ' edition, 586, 587 
Amner, Richard, 682 
‘ Amours,* nse of word in France, 
672 n 1, 718 «eq. 

Amsterdam, English actors at, 
85 n 1 

* Amyntas,* complimentary title 
of, 150 » 2 ; 667 n 1 
Anacreon, 718 n 1 
Anders, H. R. D., 644 
Andrewes, Lancelot, 497 n 2 
Andrewes, Robert, 460 
Angerianus, 147 7t 2 
Anne, Queen, wife of James 1 (of 
England), Co; and the omis¬ 
sions fiom the quartos of 
Hamlet, 365 and n 2; licr 
patronage of actors, 90, 378 and 
n 1; witnesses Lore’s Labour'a 
Lost, 385 

Anti-Semitism in Tudor times, 
133 n 1 

Antoine, Andr^, French actor, in 
Shakespearean roles, 626 
Antony and Cleoj)atra, account of, 
400-12: date of publication, 
409; story derived from Plu¬ 
tarch, 08, 400-11; the theme 
in French tragedy, 410 n 1; 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
story, 411 and n 1, 412; the 
metre and ‘ happy valiancy ’ 
of the style, 412; editions 
of, 548 aeq ; Dryden’s adap¬ 
tation in All for Love, 696; 
passages cited, 77, 223 n 4, 578 
Apolhniua of Tyre, ancient story 
of, 405, 406 


I Appian, Shakespeare’s indebted¬ 
ness to, 335 
Apuleius, 427 n 1 
Amber, Thomas, bookseller, 683 
n 1 

* Arden Shakespeare, The,' 580 
Arden family, 7, 282 aeq. 

Arden, Agnes or Anne, 7 
Arden, Alice, 7 

Arden, Edward, high sheriff of 
Warwickslure (1575), 7 
Arden, Joan, 14 

Arden, Mary. See Shakespeare, 
Mary 

Arden, Robert, sheriff of Warwick¬ 
shire (1438). 7 

Arden, Robert, son of Thomas 
A«‘den, 7; landowner at Smtter- 
fielrl, 3, 7; his family, 7-8; 
death, and will, 7, 282 aeq. 
Arden, Thomas, 7 
Arden of Feveraham, assigned to 
Shakespeare, 138-9; sources 
of, 138; Swmbume’a view of, 
138-9 


j Arcinbeig. Count d’, 384 n 1 
I Aretmo, Wotro, 718 n 2 
I Arip’lc, Agnes, Countess of, 716 
I Artodanie and Otnevra, Huftorie of, 
325 and n 1 

Anosto, 22, 42 n 1, 92, 101 n 3, 
171, 325 

Aristotle, quotation from, by 
Bacon and Shakespeare, 6^ 
n 2 

Armcman translations of Shake¬ 
speare, 633 

Armin, Robert, 377, 387 n 2, 
384 n 1. 453 n 1 

Arms, Coat of, John Shakespeare’s 
Apjihcation for, 2. 13 n, 281 aeq 

Ame Dr., musician, 601, 600 

Arnold, Matthew, 589 n 1 

Arundel, Thomas, first Lord 
Aiundol of Wardour, 659 n 1 

Aa You Like It . Shakespeare’s 
role of Adam in, 83; use of 
prose in, 101 n 2; reference to 
Marlowe m, 134; account of, 
326-8; adapted from Lodge’s 
Simalynde, 98, 326, 327; its 
pastoral character, 326; hints 
taken from Saviolo’s Prwtiae, 
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ASBXBS 

327 ; debt to Ariosto’s Orlando^ ; 
327 n 1; addition of three new 
oharaoters, 328; publication of, 
332, 333: alleged TOrformanco 
before King James 1 at Wilton, 
880 n, 691 n; editions of, 548 
«eg.; passages cited, 20 n 2, 

30 n 1,77, 86 n 1,134 
Asbies, Mary Shakespeare's pro¬ 
perty at Wilmcote, 8; mort¬ 
gaged to Edmund Lambert, 

14 and n 2, 33, 236; Shake¬ 
speare’s unsuccessful claim for 
its recovery, 289-90 
Asoham, Roger, his use of the I 
word ‘ will,’ 696 ' 

Ashbee, £. W., his quarto fac¬ 
similes, 662 71 1 i 

Aspinall, Mr. 292, n I ; 

Aspley, WiUiam, bookseller, 159, ' 
242 n 1, 332. 555 seq . 570 ! 

Astley, Hugh, stationer, 084 i 
Aston CantTow, 6-8 | 

Aubrey, John, on Shakospoaro, 
503, 523, 641, see also 5, 22, i 
26. 39. 276, 276 n 2, 450, j 
486 n 2, 694; on John Combe's | 
epitaph, 473 and n 3, 486 n 2 
Augsburg, English actors at, 85 
' Aunol' roiiiiaturo portrait of ; 
Shakespeare, 538 

Austria, English actors in, 84 i 
Autels, Guillaume dcs, 720 and n j 
Awdley, Thomas, 321 i 

Ayrer, Jacob, his (kmrMa von I 
der schdnen Sidea, 429 and ti 2, 
430 

Aysoough, Samuel, 645 n 


Bacok, Anne, 461 and n 2 | 

Bacon, Anthony, 654 n 1 I 

Bacon, Delia, 651-2 j 

Bacon, Sir Edmund, 407 n 2, 
664 n 2 , 

Bacon, Francis, 492; alleged ! 
authorship of Shakespeare's ! 
plays, 661 seq ., his poetic 
incapacity, 654 

Bacon, Matthew, of Holbom, 459, 
461 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 497 n 2 ; 

Bacon, Richard, 460 


BAAKFEBLD 

Bacon, Thomas, 664 
Baoon-Shakespearo oontroveny, 
651-0; bibliography of, 653 n 1 
Baddesley Clinton, Shakespoaros 
at, 2 

Bad^, George, 280 
Bndscy, Thomas, 292 n 1 
Bagtey, Edward, 515 
Btilf, Jean Antoine do, 183, 708, 
710, 719, 720 71 
Baker, G. I’.. 611, 646 
Bale, Bishop, his K\ng Johan, 136 
Bales, I’ctcr. 113 n 
Buiidoilo, 22, 98, 108 n, 110 
and n, 139, 146. 325. 331 
Banksidu, Southwark. See under 
* Glolio,’ ‘ Rose,’ and * Swan ^ 
theatres 

* Bankside ’ edition of Shako- 
speuro, 585 n I 
Bnranti>, on Shakespeare, 624 
Barber or Barlmr, Joan, 481 n 
Barbtw or Barbor, Thomas, 481 ti 
B anlolph, William I*hillipp, Lard, 
286 

B'lrelti, Giuseppe, Ids apprecia¬ 
tion of Shakespeare, 626 
Barke., John, 320 
Barker, Thomas, 280 
Barker, William, 320 
Burkstond, William, actor and 
dramatist. 97 n 
Bnrlichwiiy, Shakespeares at. 2 
Barnard. See Bernard 
Bariiuy, Ludwig. German actor 
of Shakespearean rules, 618 
Barnes, Barnabe, his use of legal 
terminology, ^ n 1, 710; ro- 
semblanou of the conceits m his 
sonnets to those in Shake¬ 
speare’s, 180, 192; the probable 
rival of Shukespearu fur South¬ 
ampton’s favour, 20I--3; his 
sonnets to Southampton and 
Lady Bridget Manners, 200, 
(iGl n ], 666; his sonnets on 
women’s obduracy, 699 and n 1, 
n 2, 700 71 3; his use of word 
‘will,’ 702; cf. 709, 713, 
716-17 

Barnes, William, 470 
Barntield, liichaid, his praise of 
bhahespuarc’s narrative poems, 
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149, 167, 158, 208 » 1; adoration 
of Qaeeit Elizabeth in his Cyn¬ 
thia^ 207 and n, 227, 712; his 
contributions to the PaasionaU 
Pilgrim, 267 and n 3; his 
use of initials in * dedications,' 
678 

Bamstai^e, players at, 82 and n 
Barret, Banelagh, his copy of the 
* Cbandos ’ portrait, 636 
Barry, Janies, 600 
Barry, Lodowick (or Lording), 
shareholder in Whitefnani 
theatre, 303 

Barry, Mrs Elizabeth. 535 
Bartholomew Fair, suppressed 
V owing to the plague, 128 
Bartlett, John, 645 
Barton, Thomas Pennant, his 
collection of Shakespeareana, 
611 

Barton-on-the-Hoath, identical 
with Burton Heath in the 
Taming of the Shrew, 236 
Basse, William, 499; liis elegy 
on Shakespeare, 600-1 and n 
Bath, players at, SI, 82 n 
Bathurst, Charles, 101 n 1 
Baynes, Thomas Spencer, 646 
Beale, hVancis, 571 
Beale, John, bookseller, 083 n 1 
Boar Garden, South u ark, 274 
n 1 

Beaumont, Francis, residence in 
Southwark, 275; era also 
457 n 1, 500-2; on ‘ things 
done at the Mermaid,' 258; 
his tragioomedies in collabora¬ 
tion with John Fletcher, 420 
and n 1; collected woiks, 
654 n 1; Faithful Shepherdess, 
The, 420; A King and no 
King, 420 and n 1; ' fair 

copies' of IJoneet Man's For¬ 
tune, and Humorous Lieutenant, 
560 n 1; Philaster, 420 and n 1, 
680-1 ; Scornful Lady, 65 n 3 
Beaumont, Sir John, 670 
Beauties of Shakespeare, Dodd’s, 
598 

Becker, Ludwig, 539 
Bedford, Edwai^ Bussell, third 
Earl of, his marriage, 232, 601 


BBBLUr 

Bedford, Lucy, Countess of, 208 
n 1 

Beeching, Dean H. C., 160 n 2, 
666 

Beeston, Christopher, actor, 63 
n 2, 453 n 1, 641 
Beeston, William, 36; his Tiew 
of Shakespeare's acting, 87 ; 
his account of Shakespeare, 36, 
276 n 2. 641 

‘ Begetter,’ in sense of procurer, 
6^, 684 and n 1 

Belinsky, Russian critic of Shake* 
speare, 630 

Bed inn, Gracechurch Street, 69 
n 2 

Bellay. See Du Bollay 
Bcllcau, Bcmy, 717 n 1, 718 n 1, 
719 

Belleforest, Francois de. Shako* 
speare’s indebtedness to Les 

liistoirea Tragiques of, 18, 

98, 110 n, 325, 331; his version 
of the * Harniot ’ story, 335 

and n 2 

Bellott, Stephen, 277 n 2, 619 
1 Bel Sauvage inn, Ludgate, 69 n 2 
I Bern bo, Pietro, epitaph on 

' Raphael, 499 n 1. See also 

172, 711, 718 n 2 
Benda, J. W. 0 , his translation 
of Shakespeare, 616 
Bendish, Sir Thomas, 460-1 
Benodix, J. R., his opposition 
to the worship of Shakespeare 
in Germany, 617 

Benfield, Robert, 303 n, 306 n, 
307 a 

Benger, Sir Thomas, master of 
the revels, 69 n 1 
Beasley, Robert, actor, 605 
Benson, F. R., his performances 
at Stratford, 543, W7 
Benson, John, pnnter uf the 
Poems of 16^, 646 and n 2 
Bentley, R., 572 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, 620 
Berkeley, Lord, visit of his com¬ 
pany uf actors to Stratford, 
24 n 2 

Bcrkenhead, Sir John, directions 
for his burial, 486 n 2 
Berlin, copy of First Folio at, 609 
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BSBLIOZ 

BeiiioK, Hector, 025 
Bernard or Barnard, 8ii John, 
second husband of Shake¬ 
speare’s granddaughter Eliza- 
Mth, : account of, 613; 

his estate, 513 n 2 
Bernard, Lady. See under Hall, 
Elizal^th 

Berners, Lord, his translation of 
J7«on qf Bordeaux, 233 
Bernhardt, Mme. Sarah, as Lady 
Macbeth, 625 
Bertaut, Joan, 719 
Betterton, Thomas, actor, 45, 
535, 692, 694, 601, 602, 603,642 
Betterton, Mrs., actress, in great 
Shs-kespearean rdles, ^2, ^3 
Beverley, miracles plays at, 91 a 
Bible, versions of the, 24; Shake- 
peare's use of the Genevan 
version, 23 and n 1 
Bidford, Shakespeare’s alleged 
drinking bouts at, 483 and n 1: 
Shakespeare’s crabtroe at, 483 
n 1 

Billet, CHaude de, 720 
Billy, Abb<^ Jacques, do, 717 
Bingham, John, 497 
Birmingham, Shakespeare memo¬ 
rial library at, 543 
Bir/A of Merlin, 265 and n 1 
Bishop, George, printer, 41 
Bishop. Sir Henry, 609 
Blackfnors, Shakespeare’s pro¬ 
perty at, 459-61 

‘ Blackfrisrs ’ theatre, 60 n 2; 
account of, 63-6; site of, 
64 n 1; its structure, 66; its 
demolition, 60 n 1,: seating 
capacity, 73; Shakespeare’s 
shares in, 306; its lessees, 
306-7 : shareholders, 307 n 1; 
takings at, 308 n, 309; prices 
of admission to, 309: lawsuits 
relating to, 310 n, 311 seq.; 
value of shares in, 312 n 2; 
boy-actors’ activities at, 340-1 
and n; Collier’s forged docu¬ 
ments relating to, 648-9; per¬ 
formances at, Othello, 389, Tuw 
Noble Kinsmen, 439 
Blackness, Shakespeare’s praise of, 
190-2 
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Blades, William, 644 
Bleibtreu, Karl, 651 n 
Bloom, J. Harvey, 643 
Blount, Edward, publisher, 157 
n 1. 161, 269, 406, 409, 555>6. 
670, 669 n 1, 676, 681 
Blount; Sir Edward, 472 n 1 
Boaden, James, 686 n 1 
Bosden, John, on Shakespeare’s 
portraits, 537, 540 n 2 
Boaistuau de Launay, Pierre, 
110 n 

Boar’s Hoad Tavern, Bastcheap, 
69 n 2, 243 a 1 

Boar’s Head Tavern, Southwark, 
243, and a 1 

Boas, F. S., 362 a 2; 646 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, his treat¬ 
ment of friendship, 216-7; 
Chaucer's indebtedness to, 371 
and n 1; Shakespeare's indebt¬ 
edness to, 22, 98, 232, 423, 424, 
427 and a 1 

Bodooh<ktn, John, 684, 085 
Bodonstodt, Fncdrioh von, German 
translator of Shakespeare, 616 
Bodleian Library, coUeotion of 
quartos in, 663; copies of 
First Folio in, 668 and n 1 
Bottle, Ktienne de la, 720 ^ 

Bohemian translations of Shake¬ 
speare, 633 

Boiardo, Mattoo, his comedy, 
II Tnnonp, 403 

Boito, Arrigo, his libretti for 
'V^crdi’s Shakespearean operas, 
627 

Bompos, G. C., 66o 
Bond, (Sir) E. A., 060 n 2 
Boniiin, Ricluird, publisher, 368 
Booth, Barton, actor, 603 
Booth, Edwin, American actor, 
611 

Booth, Junius Brutus, American 
actor, 611 

Booth, Lionel, reprint of First 
Folio, 570 n 1 

Borck, Baron Caspar Wilhelm 
i von, 613 

1 Boswell, .lames, 516 n, 601 
i Boswell, James, the younger, 683 
J Bottger, A., German translator of 
, Shakespeare, 610 
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Bourohier, Arthur, 608 
Bowden, H. S., 644 
Boy-actors, companies of, formed 
of choristers of Si. Paul's and 
the Chapel Royal, 60; take 
women’s parts, 77-8; strife 
with adult actors, 341 aeq .; 
references in Hamlet to, 349-50 
Boydcll, John, his scheme for 
pictorial illustration of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, 609-10 
Boydell, Josiah, his engraving of 
the ‘ Felton ’ jwrtrait, 537 
Bracebridgo, C. H., 644 
Brach, Pierre do, 160 and n, 708, 
720 and n 

Brachygraphy. See under Short¬ 
hand 

Bradley, A. C., 600, 646 
Braincs, W. W., on the site of 
‘ The Theatre,’ 67 n 
Brandes, Georg, Danish critic, 
on Shakespeare, 629, 640 
Brandon, Samuel, his Tragi- 
comedy of the Virtuous Octavxa, 
410 n I 

Brathuaite, Richard, his account 
of John Combe’s epitaph, 473 
nl. also 070, 679, 680 
Brand, Matthew, 301 
Brond, Nicholas, 301 and n 1 
Brcnd, Thomas, 391 n I 
Bretchgirdle, John, vicar of Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, 8 w 2 
Breton, Nicholas, his homage to 
the Ckmntess of 1‘ombroke, 
208 n 1; 268 n 1; his use of 
the word ‘will,’ 696; his 
poetry, 716 n 2 
Brewster, K., 672 
Bridgemau, C. O., 694 n I 
Briggs, W. Dinsmorc, 569 n 1 
Bright, James Heywood, 686 n 1 
Bright, I'imothy, his system of 
shorthand, 113 n 

Bristol, players at, 82 and n, 128 
British Museum, collection of 
quartos in, 553 

Broke, Arthur, his version of 
Borneo and Juliet^ 110 and n, 
682 

Broine, Richard, his fees for 
play-writing, 315 n 


BUBBAOB 

f 

Brooke, Ralph, 286 seq. and 
notes, 667 n 
Brooks, Vincent, 636 
Brown, C. Armitage, 686 n 1 
Brown, Carleton, his Poems by 
Sir John Salu^ury and Bobert 
Chester, 273 n 1 

Brown, John, creditor to John 
Sliakcspoare, 14 

Browne, Mary, mother of the 
third Earl of Southampton, 
658 and n 2 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on scandal 
of irregular exhumation, 486 
n 2 

Browne, William, 601 n; his 
Codia, 716 
Bruno, Giordano, 41 
Bryan, George, actor, 53 n 2 
Buc, Sir George, licenser of plays, 
113 X 409 ■ 

Buckhurst, Lord. See under Sack* 
vilie, Thomas 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 
Duke of, 662 

Buckingham, John Sheffield, Duke 
of. 379 n 1, 697 « 

Buckingham and Chandos, 
Richard Grenville, first Duke 
of, 636 

Bucknill, John C., 44 
Buddeus, Johann Franz, 613 
Bullon, A. H., 689 n 1 
Bull inn, Bishopsgate, 59 n 2 
Bullock, George, his cast of 
Shakespeare’s bust, 526 
Burbage, Cuthbert, brother of 
Richard Burhage, succeeds 
father James in management of 
‘ The Theatre,’ 61; erects 
Globe theatre, 62 ; Ids shares 
in the Globe. 300 seq .; his 
lease of the Globe site, 300-1; 
his purchase of property in 
Blackfliars, 459 

Burbage, James, member of the 
Earl of Leicester’s company of 
actors, 61 and n 1; built first 
theatre, ‘ The Theatre,* in 
London, 61; joined Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, 63; 
manager of ‘ The Theatre,’ 
46. 61, 66 seq .; shares in 
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manAgement of the Curtam, 
58; his death, 61, 64; h^ 
litigation eonoeming ' The 
Theatre,’ 61 n 1; purohases 
Blaokfriara Theatre, 63; finan¬ 
cial arrangements with inves¬ 
tors in ‘ The Theatre,’ 302 n 1; 
theatrical lawsuits, 310 a 
Burbage, Bichard, son of James 
Burtoge [9.e.]> leading actor in 
Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
53-^, 64 n 1, 56; succeeds 
father in management of ' The 
Theatre,’ 61; erects Globe 
theatre, 62; inherits Bloek- 
friars theatre bv father’s will, 
64; leases Blacldfnars to Chil¬ 
dren of Chapel Royal, 64 and 
n 2; recovers possession of 
BlacMriars, 65 and n 3; sole 
proprietor, 306 seg.; acts at 
Court, 55, 87, 88, 152: Ins 
impersonation of Richard III, 
123 and n 2, 454 ; residence in 
Shoreditch, 276; his fee for 
acting at Court, 299 n 2; 
shares in Globe theatre, 270 n, 
300 aeg. ; has articled pupils, 
314; creates title part in 
Uamlei, Lear^ and Othdlo, 359, 
454; later relations with Shake¬ 
speare, 453 aeq. and notes ; 
executor of Pbillips's aill, 453 
n 1; summoned for ;jfiving 
dramatic performances during 
Lent, 453 n 2; his device for 
the Earl of Rutland's impress, 
456, 457 and notest 458 and n 2; 
his fee for tLo device", 458; 
his repute as a painter, 458 n 2; 
purchases land in filackfnars, 
450 and n 1; legatee under 
Ehakespearo’s will, 402; re¬ 
puted painter of the ‘ Chandos ' 
portrait of Shakespeare, 534 n; 
of the ‘ Felton ’ portrait, 537, 
See also 377, 380, 381, 385, 665 
Burble, Cuthbert, publisher, 106 
and n 2,113 and n 1 
Burdott, Sir Francis, 565 n 
fiurdett. Sir Robert, 565 n 
Burdett-Coutts, W. A., owner of 
alleged portrait of Sliakespearc, 
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534 n; owner of ‘ Laml^ * 

? >rtrait, 536; owner of Fint 
olio, 568-9 

Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, her 
j copies of the First Folio, 564 
and n 4, 509 

' Burgersdijk, Dr. L. A. J., Dutch 
translator of Shakespeare, 638 
' Burges, Sir James Bland, 538 
} Burghlcy, Lord, 658, 660 
Burnaby, Charles, 597 n 1 
1 Burre, Walter, bookseller, 676 
Burton, Francis, bookseller, 681 
Burton, William, 652, 669 n 1 
Busby, John, stationer, 248, 249, 
397, 398 n I 

Butler, Samuel, on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2 

Butler, Bishop Samuel, his copy 
of First Folio, 664, 569 n I 
I Butter, Nathaniel, publisher, 112 
I n 3, 261 ; share in the 1608 
j quarto of Lear, 397, 398, 399 
' and n \ 

Byficid, John, vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon, 8 n 2 

I 

I C. E., author of Emariedutfe, 

I 179 n 2, 713 and n 1 
I Caeaar'a Fall, a rival play to 
I Shakespeare’s uliua Caesar, 
337-8 

Calderon, 628 

Caliban, his cliaractor based on 
Elizabethan oonception of 
aborigines, 431, 4”2 and n 1, 
n 2, 433 and n 1 ; and his 
god Setebos, 433, 434; his 
I distorted shape, 434 and n 1, 

' n 2 

' ‘Cambridge’ eilition of Shake¬ 
speare, 584. 586 

] Cambridge, players at, 81, 82 n; 

I Hamid acted at, 362 and n 2 
! Camden, William, (3aronoeux 
' King of Anns, 284 and n 1, 
I 667 n ; on ‘ impreso,’ 466 n ; 
Kematnes cited 1 n 1, 142 n 1 
Campbell, Lord, on Shakespeare’s 
I legal knoM ledge, 43 n, 644 
Campion, Thomas, his opinion 
of Ba-ues’s verse, 202; his 
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Bonnet to Lord Walden, 210» 
211; his sonnets, 714 and n 3 
Canterbury, Players at, 82 and n 
Capell, Edward, 35 n 2; view 
of Edward III, 139; plants a 
Blip of Shakespeare's mulberry 
tree at Troston Hall, 289 n ; 
his copy of Chandos portrait, 
636; his oollcotion of quartos, 
663: his notes to the Tamtvg 
of the Shrew, 238, 366; his 
^ition of Shakespeare, 680, 
681 and n 1; his editorial fees, 
677 n 2 ; his critical works on 
Shakespeare, 681, 598 
Garcano, Giulio, Italian translator 
of Shakespeare, 627 
Cardenio, The lost play of, 263, 
437-9; acted at oourt, 461 
Carew, Sir George, 16 n 3; his 
monument, 525 and n 1 
Carew, Richard, 142 n 1 
Carloton, Dudley, 65 w 1 
Caroline, Queen, 78 n 1 
Carter, The Rev. Thomas, 13 n, 
23 n 2, 644 
Case, Prof. R. H., 686 
Cassel, English actors at, 86 
Castle, William, 46 and n 2 
Catherine II, Empress of Russia, 
influenco of Shakespeare on, 
629 and n 2, 630 
Catullus, Shakespeare compared 
with, 142 n 1 

Cawood, Gabriel, publisher, 167 
n 1 

Caxtor, William, his RecuyeU 
of the hietoryea of Troy and the 
story of Troilus and Crcsaida, 
371 

* Caxton Shakespeare, The,’ 687 
Cecil, Sm Robert, 382 n 2, 385 
n 1, 661, 662, 664 
Censorship of plays. See eap. 
126-8 

Cervantes, his Don Quixote, 
foundation of lost play of 
Cardento, 438 
Chalmers, George, 70 n 
Chamberlain, John, 228 
Chambers, £. K., on court* per¬ 
formances. See espectaUy 70 n 
Chandos, Lord, visit of his com- 


CHATKAUBBIASD 

. pany of actors to Stratford. 
ij24n2 

Chandos, John Brydges, third 
duke of, owner of * Chandos' 
portrait of Shakespeare, 635 
' Chandos * portrait of Shake- 
j speare, 63^6; copies of, 636; 
engravings of, 635-6 
Chantrey, Sir Francis, his view 
! of Shakespeare’s bust, 627 n 1 
! Chapel I^ano, Stratford-on-Avon, 

I Shakespeare’s property in, 319 
Chapel Royal, Children of the, 

I 60; perform at Blackfriars, 64 
aeq.; rechnstened Children of 
the Queen’s Revels, 66; their 
performances and dissolution, 
66 n 3; share in strife with 
adult actors, 341 aeq. ; of. 419 
Chapman, George, his Duke of 
Byron, 103 n, 676 n 3; An 
Humoroua Day's Mirth cited, 103 
n; his Blind Beggar of Alexan¬ 
dria, 104 n; his share m The 
Two ilalian Oenthmen, 107 n 1; 
falls under ban of censor, 127; 
finishes Marlowe’s uncompleted 
j hero and Leander, 142 n 1; 
his censure of sonnetteering, 
174; his alleged rivalry with 
Shakespeare for Southampton’s 
favour, 203, 204 and n 1; and 
The Phoenix and the Turtle, 270; 
and the boy-actors, 341; his 
I translation of Homer’s llkd, 
371; his Gentleman Vaher, a 

tragicomedy, 419. See also 376, 
670, 677 n, 716 n 2, 717 
Charlccote, Shakespeare’s poach¬ 
ing adventure at, 34 aeq, 
ChaHes I, his copy of tiic Second 
Folio at Winder, 570; his 

study of Shakespeare’s plays, 

592 

Charles II, his copy of the Second 
Folio at British Museum, 670; 
Shakespeare’s plays performed 
by his acting company, 694 n 1 
! Charlowood, John, printer, 131 
' n 2 

I Chateaubriand, and the Shake- 
i spearean controversy m Franco, 

I 623 
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COLICS 


Ch&telain, Chevalier de, 624 , ness to, 18, 98, 107 n 8, 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, his story i 331, 389, 390 n 1, n 2,410 n 1; 

of Lucreoe, 144, 146; source his Epitia, 391 
of his Knight's Tale, 216; Clare Market, theatre in, 78 

hints in his Knight's TaU Clarendon, Lord, owner of portrait 

for Midsummer Night's Dream, oi Shakespeare, 633 
232; the plot of Troilui Clark, The Rev. Andrew, 6 n, 

and Cressida taken from his 276 n 2 


Troylus and Criaeyde, 371 end 
n 1: Cleopatra in lus Legend 
of Good Women. 409; plot 
of Two Noble Kinsmen drawn 
from his Knight's Tale, 44U; 
banal at Westminster Abbey, 
500-1, 604 

Chelmsford, players at, 81, 82 n, 
12S 

Chenier, Marie-Joseph, and the 
Shakespearean controversy in 
France, 623 

Chester, players at, 81, 82 a, 
128; miracle plays at, 91 n 
Chester, Robert, his Love's 
Martyr, 270-3, 273 n 1 
Chosteifield. Lord, 78 a 1 
Chettle, Henry, publisher, dosenp- 
tion of Shakespeare’s ooimg, 
86; his apology for Robert 
Greene’s attack on Shake¬ 
speare, 117, 152, 602; lus pane¬ 
gyric on Queen Elizabeth, 375- 
6; share in pre-Shakespearoan 
drama on Troilus and Cressida, 
367 and n 1; and plays on 
Cardinal Wolsey, 442 n 1; his 
Pattern Orissdl, 648 
Chetwynde, Philip, pubb^er of 
Third Folio, 671 and n 2 
Chiswcll, R., 672 and n 1 
Chorus, use of the, in Romeo 
and Juliet, 2 Henry IV and 
Henry V, 251-2; in Pericles, 
406-6; cf. 412, 416 
Chronicle plays, 94 
Churchyard, Thomas, 104 n, 150 
n 2; calls Barnes ’ Petrarch’s 
Scholar,’ 202 

Cibber, Colley, 697 n 1, 603 
Cibber, Mrs., 604 
Cibber, Theophilus, 45 and n 
Cicoio, 6 

Ointhio. Giraldi, hia Heeatom- 
mithi, Shakespeare’s indebted- 


dark, J., his Spanish tranda- 
tion of Shakespeare, 628 
Clark, W. G., 684, 587 n 1 
Clarke, F. W., 687 n 1 
Clarke, Helen, 686 
Clarke, Thomas, 61 n 1 
Clayton, John, sued by a William 
Shakespeare for debt, 321 
Clement, Nicolas, criticism of 
Shakespeare by, 620 
Clements, H. C, ^0-2 
Clifford Chambers, seat of Sir 
Henry Kamsford 10, 468 
, and n 2 
j dift, William, 639 
j Clink, Liberty of the, Southwark, 
274-6 

1 Olive, Mrs , 604 
Cloptun, Edward, 616 and n 2 
Olopton, Sir Hugh, builds New 
Place, 288, 616-16 
dopton. Sir John, 616 
Cloptun, Lady, 616 
Cobham, Henry Brooke, eiehth 
Lord, 241, 242. 338 
Cochran, A. W., 669 
Cockpit theatre, Diury Lane, 
69 n 2; lawsuit I'clating to, 
311 n, 316 n 

Ookain, Sir Aston, lines on 
Shakespf'are and Winoot ale 
by, 237, 238, 600 n 1 
Coke, Sir Etlward, lord chief 
justice, denounces William 
Combo’s enclosure of land, 480 
and n 1, 481 

Coleridge, S. T., on the style of 
A?Uony and Cleopatra, 412; 
on the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
440, 441; and Shakespearean 
criticism, 099 and n 1, 646; his 
! view of Kean’s aoting, 605 
1 ‘ College, The,’ Stratford-on-Avon, 
' 288,3^) See also under Combo, 

Thomas 
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OoUier» John Payne, 61 »; his 
forged emendations in the Per¬ 
kins Second Folio, 670 and 
n 1; inclndes MuceAonu in 
his edition of Shakespeare, 
686 n 1, 699, 600; his works 
on Shakespeare, 642; his 
Shakespearean forgeries, 648- 
60, 648 n 1 

Collins, Francis, drafts Shake- 
sj^re's will, 482; his relations 
with the Combes, 482; legatee 
under John Combe’s will, 482 
and n 2; suooeods Thomas 
Greene as town clerk of Strat¬ 
ford, 484; his will, 484 n 2; 
overseer of and legatee under 
Shakc^eare's will, 484, 491-2 
Collins, John, 582 
Collins, John Churton, 640 
Collins, Simon, repairs the Strat¬ 
ford monument, 527 
Colonna, Guido della, his Htatoria 
Trojana, 371-2 
Colonna, Vittoria, 209 n 
Colte, Sir Henry, 689 n 1 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, on the 
‘ Flower ’ portrait, Ml 
Combe, George, brother of Thomas 
Combe of *'J'he College,’ 471 
and n 

Combo, John of Alvechurch, 490 
n 1 

Combe, John, brother of Thomas 
Combo of ‘ The College,’ 37 n, 
317-19; wealthy resident of 
Stratford, 317, 322 n 1, 470; 
sells land to Shakespeare, 318, 
319, 402, 469; a local money¬ 
lender, 470 seq .; a bachelor, 
470 n 2; his substantial pro¬ 
perty in Warwickshire, 471 ; 
his will, 471 and n 1; legacy 
to Shakespeare, 471; other 
bequests, 471-2 and n; his 
tomb, 472; his epitaph, 472 
Mq. and notes 

Combo, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Combe of ‘The College,’ 470 
n 1 

Combe, Thomas the elder, nephew < 
of William Combe of Warwick, 
37 n. 318 n 2, 465 n 3; pur- 


GONDELL 

I chases ‘ The College * at Strat- 

1 ford, 288, 469 seq.; friend 

I of Sir Henry RainMord, 469- 

70; his death, burial and will, 
318 n 2, 470 n 1; bequest of 
his ‘ best bed,’ 488 n 2; cf. 482 
Combo, Thomas the younger, son 
of Thomas Combe of ‘ The 
College,’ 470; executor of 
uncle John Combe’s will, 471 a; 
succeeds to uncle’s property, 
474r-5; joins brother William 
[q.v.l in attempt to enclose 
common lands at Stratford, 
476 seq., 481 n; receives Shake¬ 
speare’s sword 08 legacy, 490 
and n 1; his will, 490 n 1 
Combe, William of Alvechurch, 
legatee of Thomas Combe the 
younger, 490 n 

Combe, William the cider, of 
Warwick, 317-19 ; owns much 
property in Warwick, 318; 
account of, 318 n 3; sells 
land to Sliakespearo, 317, 319, 
462 n; cf. 469, 471 
j Combe, William the younger, son 
i of Thomas Combo of ‘ The 
i College.’ 37 n, 318 n 3, 470; 

! succeeds to father’s property, 
j 474; account of, 475; joins 
brother Thomas in attempt to 
I enclose common lands at Strat- 
' ford, 475 seq.; comes to terms 
' with Shak(»pearo, 478; his 

stubbornness, 479; his defeat, 

481 and a 1; his harsh treat¬ 
ment of a debtor, 481 n ; his 
death and burial, 481 n 1; 

I lessee of some of Shakespeare’s 
j property, 493 

1 Combos, The, account of, 469 seq. 

! Comedy of Errors, 7'he : acted in 
1 Gray’s Inn Hall, 71, 137-8, 

138 n 1; at Court, 88, 385; 

I publication of, 108; oontem- 

I porary allusions, 108 ; sources 

of, 108; debt to Plautus, 108-9; 
mentioned by Meres, 258 ; edi- 
i tions, see 648 seq. 

Condcll, Henry, actor, member of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s com¬ 
pany and lifelong fnend of 
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Shakespeare, 63 n 2,66,377,381 
n 2,384 n 1; residence in Alder- 
manbury, 270; acquiree share 
in Globe theatre, 304, 306 n; 
in Blaokfriars theatre, 306; 
later relations with Shake¬ 
speare, 463 seq .; legatee undei 
Snakespeare’s will, 492: his 
bequests, 494-6; his share in 
publication of First Folio, 
664 Mtq. 

Constable, Henry, publication of 
his ‘ Diana,’ 167 n 1, 709, 711 ; 
derives name ‘ Diana * from 
Desportee, 172, 709; Shake¬ 
speare’s debt to, 178, 183 and 
V 1, 184. See also 714, 717 
Constantinovitoh, The Grand Duke 
Constantine, Ids translation of 
Bamlet, 631 and n 1 
Contention, The First Part of the, 
118 seq. See under Henry VI, 
Pt. I 

Conti, Antonio, 626 
ContUo, liuoa, his work on ’ Im- 
preee,’ 456 n 
Cook, Alexander, 453 n 1 
Cooke, Sir Anthony, friend of 
Sir John Davies, 174, 711, 713 
Cooke, George Frederick, actor, 605 
Cooke, James, 640 and n 
Cooper, Robert, 537 
Cope, Sir Waiter, 385 and n 1 
‘Copy’ of plays, pri\ate tran¬ 
scripts, 660 and n 1 
Corbet, Richard, 123 n 2 
Coriolanus, 413-16; date of 
composition and of publication 
413 and n 1; treatment *of the 
theme by French dramatists, 
413 and n 2; debt to North’s 
Plutarch, 98. 413, 414 and n 1 ; 
Shakespeare’s presentment of 
the characters, 415; the politics 
of the play, 415, 416; o<litions 
of. see 548 seq. ; Tate’s revision 
of, 697 ; Dennis’s version of, 
597 n 1 ; passages cited, 79 n 2, 
413 n 1, 578 and n 
Coryat, lliomas, his travels on 
Continent, 38 n 2, 677 
Costume in Elizabethan theatres, 
76-7, 308 n 


5 - 

Cotes, Thomas, printer of Second 
Folio, 670 

Cotswolds, The, Shakespeare’s 
allusions to, 240 and n 8 
Cotton, John, 16 

I Court, dramatic performances 
i at, 47, 61 and n 2, 66, 66 

! seq.: theatrical season at, 67 ; 

{ scenery and costumes, 08^9 ; 

official organisation and ex- 
I ponses of, 69 n 3; doou- 

j ments relating to, 70 n; 

j Shakespeare’s oomiiany at, 87, 

I 138, 385 M 2 ; records of, 87 n 2 ; 

! plays acted, 88, 106, 108, 

162, 328, 374-5, 379, 380, 385 
seq., 387-8, 397, 406 n 2, 422, 
425, 434-5,438,445, 451 and n; 
fees from, 313, 386; Lyly’s 
comedies at, 328; last perform¬ 
ances before Queen Elizabeth, 
374-5 

Court, Thomas, 10 
Courthope, W. J., 046 
Cousins, Samuel, 536 
Covoll, William, his praise of 
Zucrere, 149 

Coventry, players at, 81, 82 »; 
mitaole plays at, 90 n 
, Cowden Clarke, Mrs , 646 
Cowley, Richard, actor, 63 n 2, 
377, 381 u 2, 384 n 1, 463 n 1; 

' creator of Verges in Much Ado, 

; 286-7, 326 

i Coaling, G. H., 644 
, Ciaig, W. J. 586, 587 n 1 
! Crane, Walter, 610 
! Craaford, Earl of, his copy of 
the First Folio, 668 
' (!reede, Thomas, printer, 113 n 1, 
’ 118, 124 n 1, 249, 250; fraudu¬ 

lently ascribes plays to Shake- 
8i»eare, 260-1 

' Cromwell, llistorie of Thomas, 
, lord, 261 

‘ CroHski^ys ’ Inn,'*’ Groceehurch 

Street, 59 and n 2. (>0, 80 a 2 
(Jrowne, John, 696 
Cushman, Charlotte, American 
actre*-^, 611 • 

I Cufcld or Cowfold, Mario, 713 
n 1 

Cunliffe, R. J., 645 
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Chmnmgh&my Peter, 70 n, 660 
and n 2 

Curie, Mr., 4M n 1 

* Curtain' theatre, Shoreditch, 
68 and n, 59 n 1, n 2, 60, 
339, 382 n 1; performance of 
Every Man in Hie Humour at, 
87; shares in, 302 n 1; taking 
at, 308 n; order for its demoli¬ 
tion, 339 

Oust, Lionel, on Shakespeare's 
portraits, 526 n, 530, 631, 532 
n 2 

Cymbehne : prose in, 101 n 2, 
420-2; position of, in First 
Folio, 421; first performance 
of, 421-2, 423-5; sources, 
08, 423, 424; construclion 

and characterisation, 424-6; 
introduction of Calvimstic terms 
424 and n 1; companson with 
Aa You Like Itt 424; editions 
of, 648 aeg .; Durfey’s revision, 
607 ; passage cited, 424 n 1 

‘ Cynthia,’ name applied by poets 
to Queen iClizaboth, 207 and n, 
712 

Czartoryski, Princess Isabella, 
her worship of Shakespeare. 
632 n 2 


Dabohne, Robert, playwright, 
fee for writing plays, 315 n 
Daly, Augu.itm, his produutions 
of Shakespeare's plays, 611 
Darnel, George, of Beswick, 243 
Daniel, Geoige, his copies of 
Shakespearean quartos, 553 n 2; 
his copy of First Foho, 669; 
of Second Folio, 571 
Daniel, Samuel, his Cmnplamir 
of Rosamond, 111, 147 and n 1; 
allusion to, by S{)en8er, 150 n 2, 
708; publication of his sonnets, 
157 n ; his sonnet on ‘ sleep,’ 
169; derives name ‘ Delia ’ from 
Maurice Seve, 172; Shake¬ 
speare’s debt to, 178; on the 
immortalising powor of verse, 
188; his pi'cfdtory sonnet to 
‘ Delia, 199; celebrates South¬ 
ampton’s release from prison 


DAVISOS 

; 228, 669, 670; his tragedy 

I of Oleopatra, 410 n 1 , his work on 

; ‘ imprese,'456 n 1; indebtedness 

to French sonnetteers, 707-9. 
I See alao 376, 706. 711, 714 
I Dante, 144; the dedication o! 
I his DUnna Commedia, 679 n 1 
I Danter, John, 112 and n 3,130 
I ‘ Dark lady, llie,’ of Shakespeare's 
; sonnets, 194-5 
{ Daurat. See Dorat 
I Davenant, John, of Oxford, father 
' of Sir William D’Avenant, 
439, 451; his wife. 461-2; his 
; children, 452 and n 
j Davenant, Robert, 462 
D'Avenant, Sir William, Shake¬ 
speare’s godson, 39, 45-^; story 
of Southampton’s gift to Shake- 
, syjcare, 197 ; owner of letter of 
' James I to Shakespeare, 379; 
relations with Shakespeare, 462 
and n ; owner of ‘ Chandos' 
portrait, 535; his admiration of 
Shakespeare, 590 ; 593 and n 2; 

I director of the Duke's {i.e. 
the Duke of York'b) company of 
actors, 539, 594 v; as adapter 
of Shakespeare, 595, 596 
Davenport, John, vicar of Strat- 
’ ford, 626 
I Davenport, Robert, 263 
1 Davies, John of Hereford, 88, 
143 n 1,669, 670 and n 2.715-16 
and n 2 

Davies. Sir John, 46; his ' gulling 
sonnets' a sstire on con¬ 
ventional sonnetteering, 174, 
198 n 2, 713; adoration of 
i Queen Elizabeth, 207 , 208 n; 
celebrates Southampton’s re¬ 
lease in verse, 228; his sonnets 
entitled Amours, 672 and n 1; 
his Noace Tetpavm, 701; his 
Hymnea of Aatraea, 717 
Davies, Richard, vicar of Sapper- 
ton, his account of Shake¬ 
speare’s poaching adventure 
and prosecution by Sir Thomas 
i Lucy, 34-6; of Shakespeare’s 
dying a papist, 487 and 488 n 1; 
his notes on Shakespeare, 642 
Davison, Francis, his tran^tion 
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oi Petrarch’s soimeta, 170 n 2; 
dedication of his Podictd 
Rhapsody to the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, 693 
Davis, C. K., 644 
Dawee, Robert, aotor, 303 n 
Dedications, 672-4, 678-86; use 
of initials in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, 678 and n 2 
Dekker, Thomas, his Oula Horn¬ 
book cited, 46 n 1, 73 n I * 
hia additions to Oldcasik^ 244; 
his portrait of Ben Jonson in 
Sattro-mastiXt 266 n 1; refer¬ 
ence in plays to thoatnoal 
shares, 303 n and n 2; his 
quarrel with Ben Jonson, 346 
seq.; his allusion to the old 
play of Hamlet, 368 and notes; 
revises a pre-Skakospcarcan 
drama on Tro%lm and Creasida, 
367 and n 1; description of 
James I's progress through 
London, 381. See also 503 n 1, 
548 

De la Mottc, Philip, 11 n 
Delius, Nikolaus, his edition of 
Shakespeare, 684-5; hia study 
of Shakespeare's metre, 617 
Doloney, Thomas, 267 n 3 
Dcmblon, C., 651 n 
Denmark, English actors in, 84, 
86 n 1; Lord Leicester’s com¬ 
pany of players in, 85 n 1 ; 
translations of Shakespeare in, 
628, 620 

Dennis, John, on the Merry Wtves 
of Windsor, 246 and n 1, 247 ; 
his tribute to Shakespeare, 
597 ; hia adaptation of C'orio- 
lanus, 567 n 1 
De Quincey, Thomas, 440 
Derby, Fordinando Stanley, Lord 
Strange, fifth Earl of, his 
company of actors, 61; merged 
in Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
52-3, 60; visit of company to 
Stratford, 24 n 2; perform¬ 
ances by, 66, 114, 129, 130, 
266; referred to as ' Amyntas ’ 
by Spenser, 667 n 1 
Derby, William Stanley, sixth 
Earl of, his company of actors. 


iiOimB 

6^n 1; ^a pLaywrigbt, 52 n 1, 
232 and n 1 * 

Dosportes, Philippe, bis sonnet on 
‘ Bleep,’ 169; plagiarised by 
English sonnetteers, 171; imi* 
tated by Shakespeare, 177, 188. 
See also 707-9, 719-20 
Bethiok, William, 282, 283 » 1, 
287 and n 1 

Deutsche Shakespeare • Oesell- 
schaft, 618, 645 

Devonshire, Charles Blount, Eari 
of, 382 n 2 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, 
sixth Duke of. owner of Qarnok 
club bust of Shakespeare, 539; 
his collection of quartos, 553; 
hia copy of Fust Koho, 569; 
facsimile reprint, 670 n I 
Duvrient, Otto, 618 
Devrient, Eduard, 618 
Devrient, Gustav EmU, 618 
Devrient, Ludwig, 618 
De Witt, John, his drawing of 
interior of ‘ Swan ’ theatre, 73 
n 2 

Dibdin, Charles, his verses on 
Anne Hathaway, 26 n 1 
Diderot, his opposition to Vol¬ 
taire’s strictures on Shake¬ 
speare, 622 

Diggos, Leonard, on Shakespeare’s 
monument, 490, 499; his tri- 
butoK to Shakespeare, 363 n 1, 
546. 567, 691 and n 2 
Digbton, Job, 614 and n 3 
Disraeli, Isaac, 747 
Dixon, Thomas, 292 n J 
Dobbie, Sir James, 660 
Do by ns, Robert, his account of 
John Combe’s epitaph, 473 n 3 ; 
of inscription on Shakespeare’s 
grave, 486 n 3 

Dodd, William, his Beauties of 
Shakespeare, 598 
Dolce, Lodovico, 92 
Doncaster, Shakespoares at, 1 
Donne, John, his addresses to 
the Countess of Bedford, 208 
n 1 ; his anecdote about Shake¬ 
speare and Jonson, 256, 267 ; 
his MS of Basse’s tdegy on 
Shakespeare, 601 n 
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Donnelly, Ignatins, 652 
Dorat, Daurat or Dinemandy, 
Jean, 719 

Dorell, Hadrian, 221 
Dormer, Marie, 460 
Dormer, Robert, 460 
Douoe, Franciii, 644 
Dover, players at, 81, 82 n 
Dowdali, John, his notes on 
Shakespeare, 25 n 2, 46 n 2, 
642 

Dowden, Edward, 100 n 2, 586, 
599, 695 n 1, 700 n 2, 702 n 1, 
704 n 1; his work on Shake¬ 
speare, 643 fl, 645 
Drake, Nathan, 644 
Drama, Pro-EIizabcthan: miracles, 
mysteries, moralities, and in¬ 
terludes, 90; Elizabethan, 91 
aeq.; its (jlobt to classical models, 

91 ; Italian influence, 92; ro¬ 
mantic drama, 92 ; amorphous 
devekipments, 93; Sir Philip 
Sidney's criticism of, 93; 

‘ Chronicl e iilays,* 94; university j 
drama, 94 ; developments by 
Lyly, Greene, Peele, Kyd, and 
Marlowe, 94-5. See alao under 
Tragicomedy 

Drayton, Michael, his know¬ 
ledge of Mantuanus and Virgil, 

17 n; his lyric verse, 95; 
shareholder in Whitefnars 
theatre, 97 «, 303 ; hw praise of 
iMcrece^ 149; his invocations 
to Cupid, 166 71 1 ; plagiarisms 
in his sonnets, 171 and n; 172, 
173 and n 1; on insincerity 
of Bonnett€*era, 173; Shake¬ 
speare’s debt to, 184; on the 
immortalising power of verse, 
188 ; identified by some as the 
‘ rival poet ’ with Shakespeare 
for Southampton’s favour, 204; 
part author of play of Oldeaatle, 
244; supposed allusion in his 
Btirona' Wara to Antony’s eleg^ 
on Brutus, 334 n 1, 337; his 
relations with Sir Henry and 
Lady Rainsford, 468 and n 2 ; 
patient of Dr. John Hall, 468, 
607 71; his intimacy with Shake¬ 
speare, 483; relations with 


DXTLWICH 

Thomas Russell, 492; burial in 
Westminster Abbey, 502; his 
Idea, 711-12; his praise of 
Sidney, 711. See alao 376, 381, 
679,705 Tt 2,714 . 

Drew, John, American actor, 611 
Droeshout, Martin, his engraved 
portrait of Shakespeare, 527 
aeq .; Jonson’s tribute, 628; 
description of, 628-30; source 
of, 530; its relation to the 
‘ Slower ’ portrait, 631. See 
alao 546, 557 

Drummond, William, of Haw- 
thomden, his translations of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, 170 n 2; 
Italian and French origin of 
many of his love-sonnets, 172, 
179 n 1, 193 71; his work on 
‘ impreso,’ 456 n. See alao 
474 n 1, 715 and n 3 
Dryden, John, his criticism of 
Mercutio, 111 and7i2; his copy 
of the Chandos portrait, 535; 
hiB criticism of Shakespeare, 
573, 593 and n 2; as adapter 
of Shakespeare, .595, 606; his 
AUfor Love, 596 

Du ^ilay, Joachim, Spenser's 
translations of some of his 
sonnets, 170; anticipates Dray¬ 
ton in name ‘ Id^e,’ 173 ti 1; 
on the immortality of verse, 
186 71 3. See alao 707, 710, 
712, 719, 720 71 

Ducia, Jean-Fruncois, French 
translator of Shakespeare, 622, 
625 

Duffett, Thomas, 596 ti 2 
Dugdale, Gillvjrt, 378 ti 1 
Dugdale, Sir William, his tran¬ 
script of inscnption over Shake¬ 
speare’s grave, 486 ti 3; lus 
sketch of Shakespeare’s monu¬ 
ment, 498 71 2, 624-6 and 
notes ; his sketch of the Carew 
monument, 525 and ti 1. Sea 
also 472, 600 and ti 1 
j Duke, John, actor, 63 ti 2 
’ Duke Humphrey, 283, 264 ti 1 
' Duke’s theatre, 639 
I Dulwich Manor. See under Alleyn. 

! Edward 
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PnniMt ^exandra, hit Tendon 
of HmiUett 024; hia view of 
Shakeepearo, 630 
Dnnkarton, B., his ragraTin;; 

of the * Janssen' portrait, 537 
Daport, Baal, and the Shake- 
epeanan controTeny in IVanoe, 
623 

Dnrant, Gilles, 720 
Duse, Eleonora, Italian actress 
of Shakespearean rOles. 627 
DuTal, O., IVenoh translator "^of 
Shakespeare, 624 
Dyhoski, Prof. Roman, Polish 
translator of Shakespeare, 033 
Dyoe, Alexander, on the Ttoo 
/TtiMmen, 440; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 684, 686; his 
aooeptanoe of Steevens’s * Peele * 
forgery, 646 


Earlk, John, piratical publica* 
tion of his Jlftero-eomo^rapktV, 
167 n 1; the work cited, 80 n 1, 
454 n 1 

Earlom, Riohard, 636 

Eden. Richard, his History of 
Trai>d, 433 

Edgar, Eleaiar, publisher, 072 

* Edinburgh Folio ’ edition, 687 n 1 

Editors of Shakespeare, in the 
eighteenth century, 673-84; in 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, 684-7 

Edward III, assigned to Shake¬ 
speare, 138 srq., 168; sources 
of, 139; views of authorship 
by Oapoll, Tennyson, and Swin¬ 
burne, 139; cf. 168, 206 n 

Edwards, Richard, author of 
two ‘ friendship ’ plays, 217 n 1; 
his Damon and Pythias, a 
tragicomedy, 419 n 1; bis 
lost play, PaUmon and Areyte, 
440 

Edwards, Thomas, his Canons of 
Crit}c{sm, 680 

Eld, George, printer, 169, 261, 
308, 681-3 

Elgar, Sir Edward, 610 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Kenilworth, 
24, 232; her palaces, 68: 


xssxx 

extravagant oompUments to, 
207 and n I; her death, 378; 
p^ie paneg^os, 227, 375-3; 
witnesses dmmatio perform¬ 
ance at eShrist Church, Oxford, 
440; her visit to Oxford (1692), 
669; relations with the Eozl 
of Sonthampton, 662; h«r 
company of actors, 47, 50 
and n Z, 61; company visits 
Stratford, 13; peiformn Henry 
F, 239; its later patrons, 378 
n 1 

Elizabeth, Princess, marriage of, 
386, 434, 436 and n 1, 438, 445, 
461 

Ellacombe, H. N., 044 
Ellain, Nicolas, 720 
Ellesmere, Francis Egerton, 6rst 
Earl of, 636 ^ 

Ellesmere, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Baron, Lord Chancellor, 321, 
460, 648-9 

Elsinore, Lord Leicester’s com¬ 
pany at, 85 n 2 
Elson, L. 0., 64(1 
Elton, Charles L, 043 
‘ Ely House * portrait of Shake¬ 
speare, 532 

Elze, Friedrich Karl, 617, 643 n 
Emuricdulfr., sonnets by E. G-, 
179 n 2, 713 and n 1 
Enclosure of common lands: 
attempts by William and 
Thomas Combe at Stratford, 
476 seq .; popular resentment, 
476 

Ensor, Martin, stationer, 675 
Erasmus, 663 n 2 
Eschonburg, Johann Joachim, 
r.l4, 629 

Eslava, Antonio cie, his ' Winter 
Evenings' (a collection of tales) 
and the plot of The Tempest, 
426 n. 429 n 1 » 

Espronceda, Jos^ di, his ap’inema- 
tion of Shakespeare, 627’ 
Essex, Robert Devereuk, second 
Earl of, relations with Lopez, 
133 n 1; alluetons to in Henry F, 
253-5; E rl Marshal of Ireland, 
283-4 ; his rebellion and death, 
266, 374. 467 and a, 661-2 

3b 
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Easex, Walter Devereuz, fint 
Earl of, visit of his company 
of acton to Stratford, 24 n 2 
Eton College, Rcifh Roi^ DoUUsr 
acted at, 91 
Enripidea, 17 n 1, 92 
Evans, Henry, lessee of Blaok- 
frian Theatre, 64 and n 2, 
66, 306 Mq.; shareholder, 307, 
313 

Evelyn, John, mentions lord 
Clarendon’s portrait of Shake¬ 
speare, 633; criticism of Shake¬ 
speare, 602 n 2 

* Evenley Shakespeare, The,’ 686 
Exeter, players at, 81, 82 n 


FAiTHOEinE, William, 630 
Faire Emt ■. play of doubtful 
authorship, 264, 266 and n 1, 
260, 267 and n 1 
Fairholt, F. W., 686 
Falstaff, Sir John, named origin¬ 
ally ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 241; 
protests against the name, 241; 
attraction of his personality, 
246, 246; Queen Elizabeth 
and, 246, 247 ; last moments of, 
252; the Countess of South¬ 
ampton on, 666 and n 2 
Farmer, Richard, on Shakespeare’s 
learning, 18, 698, 644 
Fastolf, Sir John, 243 
Faucit, Helen, afterwards Lady 
Martm, 643, 606, 646 
Faversham, players at, 82 and n 
Feind, Barthold, 613 
Felix and Phtlomena, The History 
of, 107 

‘ Felton ’ portrait of Shakespeare, 
637-8 

Fj Iton, S , 637 

Ferro, Giovanm, his work on 
‘ ^rapresc,’ 466 n 
Fetiillerat, Prof. Albert, (U « 1 
Fiamma, Qabriello, 718 n 2 
Fidde and Fortunio, 107 n 1 
Field, Henry, father of Richard 
Field, 41, 279 

Field, Jasper, brother and appren¬ 
tice of Richard Field, 42 
Field, Nathaniel, actor and drama- 


FLOKO 

tist, 97 IS 306 »; as boy actor, 
341 

Field, Richard, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, settled in London, as 
I printer’s apprentice, 41; asrist- 
i ant to Thomas Vantrollier, 41; 

I succeeds Vantrollier, 41; 

' master of Stationers* Company, 

42, 146; death, 42; publishes 
Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis", and Luoreee, 42, 141, 

! 146. Ses also 277 seq., 335, 

I 398, 677 

Fiorentino, Giovanni. 8se under 
Giovanm 

Firenzuola, Agnolo, 718 n 2 
Fisher, Thomas, bookseller, 231 
n 1 

Fitton, Edward, 713 
Fitton, Mary, and the ‘ dark 
lady,’ 196 n, 694 n 1 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 636 
Fleay, F. O., his History of the 
Stage, 49 n 2, and passimi 
his works on Shakespeare, 643 
j Flecknoo, Richard, 76 n 2, 406 n 1 
Fletcher, Dr. Giles, 147 and n 2; 
admits imitation of other poets, 
172; on insmceritv of sonnet- 
teers, 173 ; his Lida, 70S 
Fletcher, John, residence in 
Southwark, 276, 276 n 2; his 
tragicomedies in collaboration 
with Francis Beaumont {g.v.l, 
420 and n 1; Shakespeare’s 
relations with, 437 ; Massinger’s 
relations with, 437 ; colla¬ 
borates with Shakespeare m 
I Two Nohk Kinsmen, and 

Henry VI11, 437, 439-47; 

See aim 449, 461, 499 
Fletcher, T^wrence, 83 and notes 3 
and 4, 377, 381, 38i n 1,453 n 1 
Flofio, John, alleged original of 
I Holofcmcs, 104 n ; sonnet pre- 

! faced to his Second Frutes, 

154 and n 1; Southampton’s 
proUgi and Italian tutor, 164 
n 1, 156 n, 201, 669, 666; 
his trauhlation of Montaigne’s 
Essays, 165 n; his Worlds of 
Wor^, 15 n 3. 201, 668, 669, 
681 and n 1 
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* lloirer * portrait of Shakeapeare, 
690-2 

Flower* Cbailes E.* 642 
flower. Mm. Charles, 632 
Flower, Ed|^, 630 
Foereom. P^er, Danish actor, 
and Sl^kespeare, 629 
Folger, H. C., owner of ‘ Droes- 
boat' engraving of Shake¬ 
speare, 629; his unique copy 
or the 1694 quarto of TUus 
Andronietu, 131 n, 552, 553 n 2; 
his copies of the First Folio, 
569. See alao 653 n 2, and 
611 

Folio editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays; 

First Folio, names of principal 
actors mentioned in, 53 a 2 ; 
account of, 564-670; editors, 
rinters and publishers, 654- 
; the license to publish 
* 656 ; order of the plays, 557 ; 
form and price of, 657; 
aotora’ addresses to patrons, 
658; Ben Jonson’s share, 
558 ; source and textual value 
of the ‘ copy,’ 669-61 ; re¬ 
lations of text to that of 
the quartos, 562; the typo¬ 
graphy and punctuation, 663 
and notes; irregularities of 
pagination, 563-4; the * Shel¬ 
don ’ Folio, 664; Jaggard's 
presentation copy, 666-7; 
the ‘ Turbutt ’ copy, 668; 
census of extant copies, 568- 
9; pecuniary value of, 569- 
70; reprints of, 570 n 1 
Second Folio, 670-1 
Third Folio, 571-2 
Fourth Folio, 672 
Folkestone, players at, 81, 82 n 
Ford, John, 166 n 1 
Forman, Simon, on Macbelh, 
396 and n 1; his notes on the 
early performances of Wvntcr'a 
Tale, Cymbeline and Tempest, 
422, 425 

Forrest, Edwin, American actor, 
611 

Fortune theatre. Golden Lane, 
59 n 2; internal structure. 
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73 «i 2; takings at, 806 n; 

I allowed to continue, 839, 382 
n 1; its destrucrion by fire,- 
448 n 2 

Fournier, Paul, his bronse statue 
j of Shakespeare in Paris, 641 
; Fowkes, Thomas, London printer, 

! 40 n 2 

I France, Tudor English actom in, 

' 85; ontioism and versions of 

Shakespeare in, 620-4; stage 
representation of Shakespeare 
I in, 625 

, Frankfort-on-the-Main, English 
actors at, 85 
Frans, W., 646 

■ Fraunoe, Abraham, hislFirforia, 
107 n 1; Sponsor's allusion to, 
150 n 2; his translation of 
Tasso’s AmhUtt, 667 n 1, 
j Frederick, King of Denmark, 386 
, Frederick V, Elector Palatino, 

} husband of Princess Elizabotli, 

! 378 n 1, 386, 434, 436 n 1, 446. 

451 

I Froiligrath, Ferdinand, his trans¬ 
lation of 8hakeB|)eare, 616 
‘ French, Gwrge Russell, his Shake- 
speareana Oenealogtra, 642 
; Friendship, sonnets of, 206, 210- 
14; classical traditions of, 
206 ; medieval and renaissance 
literary examples of, 206 and 
n I, 206 

j Friswell, J. Hain, his account of 
j Shakespeare’s portrsits, 640 n 2 
I Frittonden, Khakuspoaros at, 1 
{ Fulbroke Park, 34-6 
I Fuller, Thomas, allusion in his 
! ‘ Worthies ’ to Sir John Fas- 

tolf, 243, 244; on the * wit- 
I combats ’ between Shakespeare 
1 and Jonson, 268; his notice 
of Shakespeare, 160 n 3, 641 
; Fulman, William, 488 n 1, 642 
Furness, Horace Howard, his 
; ‘ Variorum ’ edition of Shake¬ 

speare, 684, 611 

< Furness, Horace Howard, junior, 

! continues his’ father’s Varlbrum 

I edition of Shakesftoare, 684 

, Furness, Mrs. Horace Howard, 

I 645 
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Fomew, Walteir Rogers, on the 
portraits of Shakespeare, 640 
1 % 2 

FumivaU. F. J., 562 n 1, 687 n I. 
600, 643 n 

Fuseli, Henry, 637, 610 


Gals, Dunatan, 678 
Gallup, Mrs., 662 
Gambe, CAme de la, 110 n 
Garnett, Henry, the Jesuit, prob¬ 
ably alluded to in Macbeth, 
306 

Gamier, Robert, his Roman 
trage^es on Caesar and Antony, 
334 n 2; his tragedy Mare 
Antoine, 410 n 1 

Garriok, David, 26 n, 676, 601, 
603-4; in Paris, 612 ; his oolloc- 
tion of quartos, 663 
Garriok club bust of Shakespeare, 
638-9 

Gascoigne, George, his Suppoeee 
and Jocasta, performed at 
Gray’s Inn Hall, 92; his 
’ tragioall oomedie,* 93; his 
prose translation of Ariosto's 
Gli Suppoeiti, 101 n 3 ; his 
doOnition of a sonnet, 104 n 1; 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
the Suppofiea, 236 
Gastrell, Francis, his demolition 
of New Place, and the mulberry 
tree there, 616 and n 
Gates, Sir Thomas, 430 
Gerbol, Russian translator of 
Shake8|mare, 630 
German, ^ward, musician, 610 
Germany, English actors m, 84-6 
and notes; Shakespearean repre¬ 
sentations in, 612, 618-020; 
translations and criticism of 
Shakespeare in, 84 » 2, 613- 
18; Shakespeare society in. 618 
Gorstmberg, Heinrich Wilhelm 
von, 616 

Gervinus, Commentaries by, 618 
Oeeta Romanorum, 132 
Getley, Walter, 319 
GilbeH, Sir John, 610 
GUbome, Samuel, 463 n 1 
QUohrist, Octavius, 644 


OOLLAirOS 

GOdon, eSuudee, on the rapid 
composition of Merry Wives, 
247; his criticism of Shake¬ 
speare, 674, 591 n; his adapta¬ 
tion of Measure for Measure, 
697 fi 1 

Giles, Nathaniel, 64 n 2 
Giovanni Fiorentino, 18,131 and a 
3, 247 

Glcnham, Anne, Lady, 714 
Glenham, Sir Henry, 714 
Globe theatre, Bankside, 59 » 2; 
I erected from dismantled fabric 

I of ‘ The Theatre,* 59 n 2, 62 

and n 2; its site, 62 H 4: 
J performance at, described by 

foreign visitor, 72 n 1, of. 
389 n; seating capacity, 73; 
internal structure, 73 n 2; 

, performances at, 87, 126-7, 
' 250, 254-6, 264, 326, 347, 368, 

; 368, 389, 395 and n 1, 406-7, 

422, 425, 444 seq.; reference 
' to structure in Henry V, 260; 
its use in the Earl of Ibex’s 
rebellion, 254-5; Shakespeare’s 
dose relations with, 275, 290; 
shareholders in, 300 seq. 
Shakespeare’s shares in, 304, 
seq., 305 n 1; its destruction by 
fire, and rebuilding, 306, 309, 
447 seq. ; its later demolition, 
301 n 2; prices of admission, 
307-9; takings at, 307-0; 
lawsuits relatmg to, 310 n; 
value of shares in, 312 n 2; 
city’s attitude to, 338 seq., 
forged documents relating to, 
649. See also 382, 386 
. ‘ Globe ’ edition, 687 n 1 
' Gloucester, players at, 81, 82 n 
I Goddard, William, his SatiryeaU 
' Dialogue, 697 and n 2 
I Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, on 
! acting in Rome, 78 n 1; oriti- 
I cism and adaptation of Shake- 
I Bp(>are by, 616 and n 1, 617, 

' 618 

Golding, Arthur, his English 
version of Ovid’s Jlfetomcr- 
phoses, 21,160 n 2,180,181 and 
n 1, 182, 428 
Gcllancz, Israel, 686 
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Goodere, Sir Henry, 468 
Googe, Bamabe, 706 n 2 
Gorges, Arthur, 160 n 2 
Gosson, Henry, stationer, 407 
Gaason» Stej^en, 132 
Gottsched, Johann Christoph, his 
denunciation of Shakeepeare, 614 
Gounod, Charles, his opera of 
SovMO and Juliet^ 626 
Gower, John, represented by the 
speaker of * the chorus' m 
Pertefos, 406; his Con/essto 
Amantts, 406 

Gower, Lord Ronald, his statue 
of Shakespeare at Stratford, 
641 

Grammar schools, number of, in 
Tudor England, 16 n 2 
Grammaticus, Saxo, 355 and n 1 
Grant, Baron Albert, 641 
Gravelot, Hubert F., engraver, 
626, 678 

Graves, Henry, 632 
Gray, J. W., on Shakespeare’s 
marriage, 3 n, 643 
Gray, Thomas, 697 
Gray’s Inn Hall, Comedy of Errors 
acted at, 137-^ and n 1 
Graz, English actors at, 86 
Green, C. F., 644 
Green, Philip, 280 
Oroeno, John, 480 and n 3, 493 n 
Greene, Joseph, headmaster of 
Stratford grammar school, 11 n 
Greene, Richard, 11 n 
Greene, Robert, 94, 95; Shake¬ 
speare’s indebtedness to, in 
’ Wmter’s Talc ’ 98; hia fraudu¬ 
lent disposal of his plays, 
99 n; his attack on Shake¬ 
speare, 115 seq.; 116 n 2 ; his 
repentance, 266; his share 
in the original draft of Henry 
VI, 121; in Txtua Androni- 
eus, 129; treatment of Adonis 
fable, 144; his use of thi' 
induction in King James of 
Scotland, 236 n 2; on aiBuonce 
of actors, 298 ; his use of the 
dedicatory epistle, 679 
Greene, Thomas, comedian, 64 
n 1; lawsuit relating to, 311 n; 
of. 376 and n 2, 384 n 1 


oRVsnsxx 

Greene, Thomas, town okrk of 
Stratford, contributes to Strat* 
ford highways fund, 462 n 1; 
represents townsmen of Stnit> 
ford against the enolosure of 
common lands by the Combes, 
476 seq .; his career, 476 n; 

I his alleged kinship with 
Shakespeam, 476 and n; joint 
owner with Shakespeare of 
Stratford tithes, 321-2, 477; 
hiB diary, 477 n 1; negotiations 
with Shakespeare over Combe’s 
enclosure, 478 and n 1, 480 
Greene, Thomas, yeoman of 
Bishopton, 476 n 
Greenstreet, James, 310 n 
Greenwich, royal palace at, 68, 
87, 162 

Greenwood, (•. G., 666 
I Grcei, hamlet m Glouocstershire, 

I 238 and n 2 

j Greg, W. W., his view of the 
authenticity of the suspected 
I 1619 quartos, 662 n 
Grendon, near Oxford, 39 
Greviilc, Sir Edward, claim against 
Stratford-on-Avon, 316 
Greville, Sir Fulke, regrets circula¬ 
tion of uncorrocted manuscript 
copies of the Arcadia, 157 n 1; 
gives Queen Elizabeth tbo 
appellation of ‘ Cynthia ’ in his 
verse, 227; invocations to 
Cupid in his Codtea, 166 n 1, 
716; his relations with Strat¬ 
ford, 467-8, 472 

Grdvin, Jacques, his tragedy on 
Julius Ceesar, 334 n 2; his 
sonnets, 720 

Gnflin, Bartholomew, his Fidessa, 
267 and n 3, 714 
Griggs, W., 552 n 1 
i Grignion, engraving of Shake* 

I spearo’stomb, 625 
Gnmm, Fr^^nc Melchior, Baron, 
his appreciation of Shake¬ 
speare, 623 and n 2 
Grooms of the Chamber, 377-84 
and notes ’ 

Groto, Luigi, 110 n, 718 n 2 
Gruzinski, A. E., Russian transla* 
tor ot Shakespeare, 630 
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Gnarini, Oiovanni Battuta, hia 
pastoral drama Ptutm Fido and 
lshakeiq>eare’s sonnets, 186, 420 
n 1, 718 ft 2 

Guillim, John, his Ditjday of 
HeraldfU cited, 13 n 
Gaizot, Francois, his criUcism of 
Shakespeare, 623, 624 


‘H., Mb. W.,’ ‘patron’ of 
Thorpe’s pirated issue of the 
Sonneta^ 161, 547; relations 
with Thorpe, 672-85; identified 
with William Hall, 161 n 1, 
683; his publication of South¬ 
well’s A Foure-fold Medita¬ 
tion, 161 n; erroneously said 
to indicate the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, 163, 686-90 
Hackot, Marian and Cicely, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, 236-8 
Hagberg, C. A., Swedish translator 
of Shakespeare, 629 
Hakluyt, Richard, his Priiwi'pal 
Namgaiwna and the ‘ new map,’ 
328 n 3 

Halos, Bartholomew, 472 
Hales, John, of Eton, on superior¬ 
ity of Shakespeare to all poets, 
590, 591 n 
Hall, Bishop, 688 
Hall, Ebzabeth, Shakespeare's 
granddaughter and last surviv¬ 
ing descendant, 285, 464; lega¬ 
tee under Shakespeare’s will, 
490: marnage to Thomas Nash, 
401, 507 ; cf. 509; marriage to 
second husband John Bernard, 
512-13, of. 9, 321 n 4; death 
and bunal, 513 and n 2; her 
wiU, 514-15; her estate at 
Stratford. 514-15 
Hall, John, physician. Shake¬ 
speare’s son - in - la\v, account 
of, 463 aeg., 607 aeq.; his 
sympathy with Puritanism, 
466, 508; hu Warwickshire 
patients, 468, 478, 507; co- 
executor of Shakespeare’s 
will, 489-90. 493; his library, 
494, 508; his sale of Shako- 


I speare’s theatrical shares to 
j John Heminges, 494 and n 8; 

I his death and will, 508; his 
I epitaph, 508 n ; his note-boi^ 

I 510 

Hall, John, limner, repaired Shake- 
I sjpeare’s monument, 526, 527 
HaU, Susanna, dauchter of the 
dramatist, 9,285; her marriage, 
463 aeq. ; victim of slander, 
464; heiress to the dramatist’s 
property, 480 aeq. ; executor of 
Shakespeare’s will, 489-90, 493; 
her residence at Stratford, 507 
aeq. ; account of, 508-10; enter¬ 
tains Queen Henrietta Maria 
at New Place, 509; her death 
and burial, 512; epitaph, 512 
and n 

Hall, William (see alao ‘ Mr. 

W. H.’), 683 and n 1 
Hall, W’illiam, wisitor to Stratford, 

I account of inscription over 
! Shakespeare’s grave, 487 and 
n 1, 642 

j Halhwcll, afterwards Halliwell- 
I Phillipps, J. 0., imtiatos public 
j purchase of New Place, 517 ; 

his edition of Shakespeare, 586, 
j 699, 600; his OiULinea (cited 
I paaaim), ^2-3 
Hamlet, mention of travelling 
companies in, 70; Shake¬ 
speare's rdle in, 88; use of 
prose in, 101 n 2; debt to 
) John Lyly, 101 n 1; reference 

j to theatrical shares in, 309; 

allusions to boy-actors, 349, 
350; account of, 354-67; date 
i of production, 354; sources of 

I the plot, 364, 365; previous 

, popularity of the story on the 

! stage, 355 and n 2, 356 and n 1; 

I the old play and its author¬ 

ship, 356-8; Burbage creates 
the title-role, 359; contempo¬ 
rary comment on, 369-61; pro- 
I blem of Its publication, 361; 

' the First Quarto, 362-3; the 

I Second Quarto, 364-5; the 

I First Folio version, 366; its 

I world-wide ^lopulanty, 358-9, 

} 365-7, 594; the characters. 
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866; the hiunoroiu element, 
366; the length of, 366; the 
Genaan veraion of Hamlet (Der 
heatrofU Brudermord), 85 n 2,356 
n 1; editions of, 548 aeq. ; wit* 
nea^ by Pepys and Evelyn, 
502 and n 2; passages oited, 17 
n 1, 19, 79 n 2, 104 n 1. 309, 
336, 342, 343, 349, 360, 363, 
579 and n 

Hamletf the old play of, 356 aeq.; 
Kyd’s share m, 356-7 ; re¬ 
vivals of, 357-8; oontompo- 
rary references to, 358 
Hampton Court, royal palace at, 
68; plays at, 380 
Handwriting, Tudor modes of, 16; 
Shakespeare's use of ‘ Old 
English ’ script, 16, 521 
Hanmor, Sir Thomas, 365; his 
edition of Shakespeare, 578, 
579 and n 1 k 

Hardy, Alexandre, his tragt^Jy 
of Coriokm, 413 and n 2 
Hardy, Sir Thomas Dutfus, 650 
n 2 

Hivrington, Sir John, his trans¬ 
lation of Ariosto [f-v.J, 325 
Harington, Luoy, her marriage 
to ^e third Earl of Bedford, 
232 

Harness, William, 586 n 1 
Harriot, Thomas, 297 n 2 
Harrison, John, stationer, pub¬ 
lisher of Vetiuaand Adonta, 141; 
of LucreUt 140 

Harrison, William, his Description 
of England, 643 

Harsnet, Samuel, his 'Declaralion 
of Popish Impostures, 401 
Hart, Mrs. Joan, Shakespeare's 
sister, 9, 317, 462; fegatoo 
under Shakespeare's will, 400; 
residence at Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, and death, 505, 509, 
514 

Hart, John, 10 n 1 
Hart, Joseph C., 651 
Hart, Michael, 400 
Hart, Thomas, son of Mrs. Joan 
Hart, 400, 514 

Hart, Thomas, the poet's grand¬ 
nephew, 9, 614 


Hart, William, Shakespeare*s 
brother-in-law, 485, 490 
Hart, WUliam, son of WUliam 
above, 490 
Harting, J. £., 644 
Harvo]^ copy of First Folb at, 
570 

Harvey, Gabriel, his mentbn of 
VsMts and Adonis and Luersce, 
149; bestows on Spenser the 
title of *an English Petrarch,' 
170; justifies imitatbu of 

! Petrarch, 170 n 2; on insin- 
I ocrity of sunnetteers, 172, 173 ; 

I his parody of sonnettccring, 

174, 194 ; his advice to Barnes, 
202; his allusion to Hamlet, 
359 and n 1; Spenser's com¬ 
plimentary sonnet to, 716 
Harvey, William, 586 
' Hasselnis, Luis, his statue of 
! Shakespeare at Kronberg, 541 

' Hathaway, Anno or Agnes, 26 

i aeq.; her cottage, 27, 542. See 
also under Shakmpcare, Anne 
Hathaway, Bartholomew, 26 
Hathaw'uy, Catherine, 26 
Hathaway, Elizabeth, 511, 514 
Hathaway, Juan, 26, 281 n, 614 
Hathaway, Jolm, 27 n 1, 280 
j n 2 

I Hathaway, Judith. 511, 514 
j Hathaway, Richard, part author 
{ of play of Oldcastle, 244 
, Hathaway, Richard, of Shottory, 
26 seq 

r Hathaway, Rose, n4 
Hathaway, Susanna, 614 
Hathaway, Thomas, 508, 511, 
514 

Hathawav, William, 26 n 1, 281 n, 
609 

Haiighton, William, 548, 697 
Hawkins, Richard, 570 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 652 
Haydon, Benjamin, ontbism 
of Malone, 526 n 1; his visit 
to Stratford, 527 n 1; his view 
of Shakespeare's bust, 527 

I n 1 • 

! Hayman, Francis, 678 
i Ha/JlLt, William, his Shake- 
' spearcan ontbism, 609, 646 
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Healey, John, 681 and n 1, 683 
n 3, 688, 660 

Heame, Thomas, 452 n 

Heine, Hemrioh, studies of Shake¬ 
speare’s heroines, 617 

Heminges, John, actor, member 
of Lord Chamberlam’s company 
and lifelong fnend of Shake¬ 
speare, 53 n 2, 64 n, 66, 61,377, 
381, 384 n 1; residonoe in 
Aldermanbury, 276; shareholder 
m Globe theatre, 300 seg .; 
defendant in lawsiut respeotmg 
shares, 302 n 1; shareholder 
in Blaokfriars theatre, 306, 
307 n; lawsuits rolatmg to, 
310 n; later relations with 
Shakespeare, 453; reputed 
creator of h'alstali, 463; exe¬ 
cutor of Phillips’s n^l, 453 n 1; 
summoned for giving dramatic 
performances during Lent, 
453 » 2; legatee under Shake¬ 
speare’s will, 492; acquires 
Shakespeare’s shares m Globe 
and Blackfriars, 494 and n 3; 
organised pnntmg of First 
Folio, 654 seg. 

Hoiningus, William, 303 n, 306 n, 
307 n 

Hemyugo, John, probably John 
Heminges, 459, 489 n, 493 n 

Henderson, John, actor, 604 

Henley Street, S^kespeare’s pro¬ 
perty in, 316-17 

Henrietta Mana, Queen, visits 
Blackfriars theatre, 65 n 1; at 
Stratford, 509 

Henry I and Henry II, plays 
attributed to Sliakespearc, 
263 

Henry IV (pt. L), 79 n 2; per¬ 
formed at Court, 88, 435; use 
of prose in, lOi n 2; debt to 
Lyly’s Euphues, 104 » 1; debt 
to Holinshed, 239; characteri¬ 
sation, 240 eeg.; mentioned by 
Heres, 259; licensed for pub¬ 
lication, 242; the inclusion of 
Oldoastle in dramatte pereonae, 
243-5 ; editions of, Mi eeg .; 
passsges cited, 7 n 1; 23 n 1, 
63 n 1, 104 n 1 


BXKBT 

Henry IV (pt. iL), use of pKOft 
in, 101 n 2; references to 
Stratford personages, 240; pub- 
lioation of, 242; l^e mclusion of 
Oldoastle in dratnolts personas, 
243-5; oharaoterisation, 245-6 ; 
editions of, 548 seg.; passages 
oited, 36, 240 and n 3, 242, 243, 
246 

Henry F, French dialogue in, 
18-19; mention of the Globe 
theatre m, 62; performed at 
Court, 88, 385; use of prose 
m, 101 n 2; sonnet form in, 
; references to soimet in, 
175; account of, 260-4; 
date of production, 260; im¬ 
perfect drafts of the play, 250 ; 
F'lrst Folio version oC 261; 
Bouroos, 251; popularity of 
the main topic (victory of 
Aginoourt), 261; the Choruses, 
251, 252; comic characters 
in, 252; Shakespeare’s hnal 
experiment m the dramatisa¬ 
tion of English history, 252; 
allusions to the Earl of Essex 
in, 253-5; editions of, 548 etg. ; 
Theobald’s emendation in, 677 ; 
passages oitod, 176, 250, 253, 
577 

Henry V, The Famous Ftetones of, 
groundwork of Henry IV and 
Henry V, 239, and n 1, 241, 251, 
252 

Henry VI (pt. i.); Shakespeare’s 
share in revision of, 114 seg., 
117-18; acted at Kose theatre, 
114; Nashe’s praise of, 115; 
Greene’s attack on Shake¬ 
speare’s share in, 116-16; publi- 
oation of, 117; Shakespeare’s 
coadjutors, 120 seg.; editions 
of, 548 seg.; Crowne's revision, 
596; passage cited, 116 

Henry VI (pt. ii.): editions of, 
117, 548 seg.; publication of, 
118; full title of, 118; Shake¬ 
speare’s share in, 119; his 
coadjutors, 120 seg. 

Henry VI (pt. ui.): editions of, 
117, 548 seg.; pubhoation of, 
119; full title of, 119; Shake- 
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share in, 119; hU 
eoadjutors, 120 9tq. 

Henry F///, attributed to 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, 437; 
aeoount of, 441-8; previous 
plays on the topic, 442 
and n 1, n 2; prologue 
to, 442 and n 1; materu] 
drawn from Holinshed, 443; 
defects of the play, 443, 444 
and Hi, n 2; date^ of pro* 
duotion and publication, 444, 
445; scenic elaboration of, 
77, 80 n 3, 446; Sir Henry 
Wotton on, 445; Shakespeare’s 
share in, 445-7; Fletoher’s 
share, 445-6; Massinger’s pos¬ 
sible share in, 446; Wolsey’s 
farewell speech, 446, 447 ; per¬ 
formance of, causes &e at Globe 
theatre, 447 ssg.; editions of, 
548 seg.; passages cited, 432 n 1, 
443 

‘ Heniy Irvmg Shakespeare, Tho,’ 
586 

Henryson, Robert, his treatment 
of tho storv of Cressida, 372 
Henslowe, Philip, builds Rose 
theatre, 60; manager, 337, 367, 
548; owner of Paris Garden, 
303 n; his takings as manager 
of Bose and Newington tlioatrcs, 
308 n; produces a play Paiamon 
and ArneUt 440 ; his Diary^ 642 
Heraldic grants, 281 seg. 

Herbert, Sur Henry, licenser of 
plays, 308 n, 560 n 1 
* Herbert, William,' his 

alleged identity with ‘ Mr. W. 
H.,’ 686-90 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, 615 
Herford, C. H., 686 
Herringman, H., 672 and n 1 
Hess, Johann Rudolf, 613 
Heyes, Laurence, son of Thomas 
Heyes, 136 n 

Heyes or Haies, Thomas, publisher, 
136 and n 2 

Heyse, Paul, Qermmi translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 
Heywood, Thomas, his references 
to actors' provincial tours, 
82 a; to foreign tours, 85; us 


Bors 

actor and dramatut, 96, 668j 
his pride in the actor's 
fession, 96; complains of pnbli* 
cation of crude shorthand re* 
ports of plays, 112 n 8; his 
^ms pirated in the Parnonaie 
Ptfgrifn, 269; his allusion to 
tho boy-actors, 350; a member 
of tho Lord Admiral’s com¬ 
pany, 367; a ' groom of 
the chamber,' 378 and n 1, 
383; his admiration of Shake¬ 
speare, 503 n 1, 590; his elegy 
on Southampton, 669; his 
reference to Shakespeare as 
‘ Will,* 695; his Apology for 
Aelort cited, 48 n 2, 82 a, 85; 
his London Fhtrtnline, 376, 378 
and n 1; his (hnerdl UiHory of 
Women, 547 

Higden, Henry, his Wary Widdote, 
594 

Hilhard, Nicholas, his * Shake¬ 
spearean ’ mituature, 538 
Hiaktrie of Error, The, 108 
Uietriomaalix, 344, 367 n 1 
Hodgson, Sir Arthur, 538 
Hoe, Hubert, 547, 671-2 
Holinshed, Ralph, Siiakcspearo’s 
indebtedness lu, 23, 98; 118, 
122, 125, 138, 139, 239, 394, 
399, 400, 401, 423, 443 
Holland, English actors in, 84, 
85 a 1; tianslations of Shake¬ 
speare 111 , 628 

Holland, Hugh, his tribute to 
Shakespeare m iuA Folio, 657, 
589 

Holmes, Nathaniel, 652 
Holmes, William, bookseller, 683 
a 2 

Hulyoako, Francis, 507 a 
Holyoake, Thomas, 5U7 a 
Holywell, Benedictine pnory, tho 
site of ' The Theatre,’ 57 and a 
Home, Sir Gregory, 381 
Homer, 21 

Hondius, his ' View of London,' 
62 a 2 

Hooker, Richard, 38 a 2 
Hooie, Charles, 16 a 3 
Hope theatre, Southwark, 59 a, 
73 H 2 
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Horace, hia claim for the immor* 
tality of vMse, 16, 21, 186 and 
fi 3 

Home, William, 491 n 2 
Homeby, Richard, 323 
Honieby, Thomas, 323-4 
Houbrakm, engraving of * Chan- 
dos* portrait, 636 
Howard of Effingham, Lord 
Charles, Lord High Admiral, 
patron of Spenser, 210; his 
company of actors, 60, 06, 367; 
performs in London, 66 n 1; 
includes Inward Alleyn, 60 
and n 1; temporarily amal¬ 
gamated with I^rd Chamber¬ 
lain's company, 60; perform 
before Queen Elizabeth, 376 and 
n 3: taken under patronage 
respectively of Prince Henry of 
Wales and Elector Palatine, 
378 n 1 

Howe, Earl, owner of Vander- 
raoht’s crayon copy of ‘ Chan- 
dos ’ portrait, 536 ; his collec¬ 
tion of quartos, 653 
Huband, Sir John, 320 
Huband, Ralph, 320 
Hubbard, George, 63 n 2 
Hudson, Rev. U. N., 686 
Hughes, Mrs. Margaret, plays 
female parts in the place of boys, 
602 

Hughes, William, and *Mr. W. H.,* 
162 n 1 

Hugo, i^nfois Victor, French 
translator of Shakespeare, 624 
Hugo, Victor, 624 
Hume, David, his censure of 
Shakespeare, 697 

Hume, Captain Tobias, his Poetical 
Musteke, 670 

Humphry, Ozias, crayon copy of 
' ChandoB ’ portrait, 535 
Hungary, translation and perform¬ 
ance of Shakespeare’s plays in, 
633 and n 2 

Hunsdon, George Carey, second 
Lord, entertains Flemish envoy 
at Hunsdon House, 246; suc¬ 
ceeds first Lord Hunsdon as 
l4>rd Chamberlain and patron 
of the company of actors, 


nnrs 

known later as the *SlQg*B 
servants,' 62-4, of. 65 n 1, 

80 n 1; plays performed by, 

' 87, 112-13,123, 130, 201, 231 

n 1, 246 n, 248, 344, 347 s 2. 
361, 307, 376 

I Hunsdon, Henry Carey, first 
I Lord, Lord C^mboruun, his 

I company of actors, known later 

I as the ' King's servants,’ 52-3 ; 
Shakespeare’s association with, 
55-6; places of performances, 
60, 80 n 3; provincial tours, 

81 seq. ; plays perfcvmed by, 
235, 358. See also 244 t» 2, 338 

Hunt, Simon. 16 
Hunt, Thomas, 627 
Hunt, William, 616' 

' Hunt, William Oakes, 527 
i Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 509, 642, 
686 n 1 

I Huntington, Archer, 563, 659 
' Huth, A. H., 669 
I Hyatt, Mrs., a married sister of 
John Combe of ‘ The College,’ 
471 

' Hyde, John, mortgagee of * The 
' Theatre,’ 62 n 2 
* Hymn,’ term applied to secular 
poems, 202, 203 n 1 
] Hythe, players at, 81, 82 n 


j Immermakn, K., his staging of 
I Shakespeare in Germany, 619 
> Imprese, see 455 seq.p and especi¬ 
ally 455 n; Shakespeare’s use 
of the word, 456 n 1 
India, translations and repre- 
I sentations of Shakespeare in, 

' 633 

Induction, the device of the, in 
Elizabethan drama, 236 n 2 
i Ingannati, 01%^ its resemblance to 
I Twelfth Nightf 330 and n 3, 331 
; Ingannt^ Qlt, and Twelfth Nighty 
330 and n 1, n 2 
Ingram, Dr., 101 n 1 
Ingres, J. D. A., his portrait of 
Shakespeare, 625 
Inns, used for theatrical perform¬ 
ances, see especially 69 n 2 
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Tpna of CSoQXi, di»mfttio perform* 
anoee at, 70-1 
Interludes, 00 and n 
bivecneas, M and n I 
IjMa and laiUha^ 263 
Ipswioh, players at, 81, 82 n, 83 
a 4 

Ireland, Samuel, on Shakespeare's 
poao^g epis^e, 34; his for- 

S eries,, M7 
and, William, 459 
Ireland, William Henry, forgeries 
of Shakespeare's signatures, 
520-1 ; his Shakespearean for¬ 
geries, 647-8 

Irishman, the only, in Shakc- 
Bpeue's dramtUts personae, 252 
Irvmg, Sir Henry, M6, 607 and 
n 1 

ItalioB, use of, by Elizabethan and 
Jacobean printers, 698 and n 1 
Italy, Shakespeare's alleged travels 
in, 86; translations and per- 
formanoes of Shakespeare in, 
626, 627 : the sonnet vogue in, 
718 n 2 

Ives, Brayton, 669 


Jack Drum's Entertainmenl, 346, 
346 and n 1 

Jackson, John, 469, 489 n, 493 n 

Jacob, Edward, 139 n 1 

Jaggard, Isaac, 656 aeq. 

Jaggard, William, printer, 131 
n2; prints unauthorised edition 
of Merchant of Ven\ce, 136 n, 
551 and n 2; piratioally inserts 
two of Shakespeare's sonnets in 
his PaastontUe Pilgrim, 158,159, 
213 n 1, 224 n 1, 672, 677; his 
Pasawnate Pilgrim, 267-7, 399 
n 1, 645, 655, 714; prints sus¬ 
pected Shakespearean quartos 
of 1619, 561 and n 2; prints 
the First Folio, 554 seq .; ac¬ 
quires right to print ' players' 
bills,’ 565; his presentation 
copy of the First Folio, 566 
aeq. 

Jaffiard, William, his Shakeapeart 
mUiograjJty, 645 


jrODBLLB 

James VI of Scotland and 1 
of England, his aooession to 
the Engli^ tlurone, 326-8; 
his progress through liondon, 
380 aeq.; his dislike of crowds 
roforr^ to by Shakespeare, 
393 and n; appeal to, in Mae- 
beth, 395; his sonnets, 716; his 
encouragement of drama, 48,54, 
83 n 3; his patronage and pay¬ 
ment of actors, 313-14, 434^ 
and notea; grants recognition 
as the ‘ King's servants ’ to 
Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
377 aeq. and notes; members of 
company, 463; act at W'llton, 
379; at Hampton Court, 380 ; 
take part in royal processions 
and functions, 381 and n 3; at 
Somerset House, 382 seq. and 
notes; performances of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays by, 113, 126, 
362, 368, 386 seq., 387-8, 397-8, 
407, 438-9: perfonnanocs of 
other plays, 87, 261-4, 348 
James 11, Shakespeare’s plays 
fierformcd by his (the Duke’s) 
oom\}any, 591 n 1 
James, Sir Henry, 570 n 1 
James, Dr. Richard, 243 
Jameson, Mrs. Anna, 645 
Jainyii, Amadis, 191 n 1, 709, 
719-720 and n 

Jansen or Johnson, Garret, tomb- 
maker. Siee Johnson, Garret 
‘ Janssen ’ portrait of Shake¬ 
speare, 536-7; copies of, 636 
n I 

Janssen, Bernard. iS'ec Johnson, 
Bernard 

Janssen van Kculen, Comelis, 
his portrait i of Shakespeare, 
JoDSoii,and Milton, 530 
Jonkins, Thomas, 16 
Jennens, Charles, 635; owner 
of ‘ Janssen ’ portrait, 636-7 ; 
his edition of King Lea/r, 
536; his collection of quartos, 
653 

Jewel, Bishop, 438 n 2 
Jodelle, Etienne, Shakespeare’s 
probable debt to, 146 n 1, 192, 
m and n; 212, 213, 214; 
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his CUopatre Captive^ 410 n 1; 
his interpretations of * imprese' 
406 n 1; hiB sonnets, 719-20; 
John, Kvngt 91: absence of prose 
in, 101 n 2, 136; date of 
composition, 136; debt to 
contemporary plays on the 
theme, 136; publication of, 
137; montionra by Meres, 
269; editions of, 648 atq .; 
passages cited, 120 n 1 
JoAn, The Troublesome Raigne of 
King^ attributed to Shake* 
spearo, 130-7, 262 
Johnson, Arthur, publisher of 
Merry Wwee, 240, 660 
Johnson, Bernard, 497 n 2, 
498 n 2 

Johnson, Garret, senior, makes 
John Combo’s tomb, 472; his 
tombs for the third and fourth 
Earls of Rutland, 496-7 and 
notes i his family, 496-7 
Johnson, Garret, junior, 496; 
the probable maker of Shake¬ 
speare’s tomb, 407 and n; 
his bust of Shakespeare, 624 
Johnson, Mrs. Joan, 277 n 2 < 

Johnson, Nicholas, tombmaker; 
his tomb for the fifth Earl of 
Rutland, 497 and notes, 498 
n 2 , 625 n; other work by, 
497 n 2 

Johnson, Robert, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, 317 and n 2 
Johnson, Robert, lyrics set to 
music by, 436 and n 3 
Johnson, Samuel, on English 
vogue of Mantuanus, 17 n; 
on Shakespeare’s early employ¬ 
ment in London, 46; on 
Othello, 391; on Shakespeare’s 
share in Henry VIII, 445 ; his 
edition of Shakespeare, 680, 
581; his editorial fees, 677 n 2; 
his biography of Shakespeare, 
642 

Johnson, William, 61 n 1, 469, 
489 n, 493 a 
Jones, Inigo, 69 

Jones, Robert, his First Books of 
Songes, 329 n 1 
Jones, Thomas, 36 


JOK80K 

JonsoD, Ben, his knowledge of 
the classios, 22 and nj his 
walking tour from London to 
Edinburgh, 39 n; his use of 
legal phrases, 44 and n, 654; 
his rderenoes to the Globe 
theatre, 62, 449; as actor 
and dramatist, 96: hisoritioism 
of Shakespeare’s hasty work¬ 
manship, 97; his plsys 
censors, 127; his referenoe 
to Titus Andronieus, 129; 
tributes to Shakespeare, 160, 
162; his view of Petrarch, 
173 n 2 ; identified by some as 
the ’rival poet,’ 204; his 
apostrophe to the Earl of 
Desmond, 210: his use of the 
‘ induction,’ 236 n 2 ; relations 
with Shakespeare, 266, 267; 
and The Phoenix and the Turtle, 
270; his relations with the boy 
actors, 341; the actors’ share in 
his literary controversies, 343- 
8; Shakespeare’s attitude to, 
in the controversy about the 
actors, 350-4 ; his criticism of 
Julius Caesar, 363 n 1; and 
Kyd’s Spanish 2'ragtdy, 367 n 
1; sneers at Pericles, ^6 n 2 ; 
allusion to Coriolanus in his 
StlerU Woman, 413 n 1; sneer¬ 
ing references to Winter's Tale 
and Tempest, 426, 436, 467 n 1; 
Shakespeare’s reputed epitaph 
on, 474 n 1; his latest relations 
with Shakespeare, 483; his 
elegy on Shakespeare, 601 ; 
his tribute to Shakespeare, 602 
and n 2, 589; his lines on the 
Droeshout engraving of Shake¬ 
speare, 582 and n 1; his lines on 
portrait in First Folio, 657 ; 
alleged authorship of dedicatory 
address in First Fciio, 668-9 
a 1; on Shakespeare’s ease in 
I writing, 659; his bunal in West- 

j minster Abbey, 602; portrait 

I by Janssen, 536; edition of his 

I works, 654 and n 1; his works 

! referred to: Bartholomew Fair, 

i 261, 436, 440, 467 n 1; The 

I Cose M Altered, 346 and n 1; 



HJDBX 


m 


joifraomra 

CtUilint, 364 n, 691 n 2; Cyi»< 
1hia!'» RevaU, 236 % 2, 346 and 
n 2, 349 fi 1; BaHtoard Hoy 
348; Ei>ery Man in Mi Humour, 
performed, 87 and 88 n 1; 
oae of name of * Prospero ’ in, 
428 n 1; Shakespeare's rdle in, 
266; Every Man out of hia 
Humour, 236 n 2, 344; Hue 
and Cry after Cupid, 709 n 3; 
Nev Inn, 406 n 2; Poetaster, ' 
143 n, 346-7. 349. 361-2; 
Sejanui, produced at the 
Globe, 87. 88 n 1. 342, 348, 
591 n 2; SilerU IToman, 277 
n 1, 413 n 1; Staple of News, 
364 n; Timber, or Discoveries, 
364 n, 662 and n 2; Under¬ 
woods, 449 and n; Volpone, 
Thorpe’s dedication, 679 n 2 
Jonsonus Ftr6tue, 22 n 
Jordan, John, account of Shake¬ 
speare’s drinking bout at 
Bidford, 483 n 1; his Shake¬ 
spearean forgeries, 747 and n 2 
Jordan, Thomas, 78 n 1 
Jordan, Mrs., actress, 605, 606 
Jourdain, Sylvester, 430 
Julius Caesar, use of prose in, 
101 n 2; date of comiKtsitiou 
333, 334 and n 1 ; earlier 
plays on the topic, 334 and n 2, 
336; debt to Plutarch, 98, 
335; characterisation, 336-7 ; 
a rival piece on the subject, 
337-8; acted at Court, 435; 
editions of, 648 seq. ; the 
Duke of Buckingham’s revision, 
597 n 1; passage cited, 336 
Josserand, J. J., his appreciation 
of Shakespeare, 624 


Kakshin, P. a., Russian trans¬ 
lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Karamzine, N., Russian trans¬ 
lator of Julius Caesar, 630 
Kean, Charles, 606 
Kean, Edmund, 606 
Keats, John, 1^ 

Keck, Robert, 536 
Keller, A., German translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 


KOK 

Kelvay, Robert, 498 it 2 
Kemble, Oharles, actor, 626 
Kemble, John Philip, his oolleddon 
of quartos, 653: his acting, 

I 604-^; production of Voriigem, 
j 647 

' Kemp, William, actor, 36 ii 2; 
member of the Lord Chamber* 
Iain’s company, 63 n 2; per¬ 
forms at CViurt, 66, 162; his 
fee for acting, 299 and n 2; 
joms Burbage in building of 
Globe theatre, 61; at Ebi- 
nore, 86 n 2; creator of 
Peter in Romeo and Juliet, 
87, 111; and of UonlHTiy in 
Much Ado, 326; his shares 
in Globe theatre, 300 seq .; 
abandons his sltare, 304 
i Kenilworth, Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to, 24, 232 

, Kent, William, designs Shake¬ 
speare’s monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey, 541 
Kesselstadt death mask of Shako- 
Bpeare, 639-40 

Kcssolstadt, Francis von, 540 
Ketzcher, N., Russian translator 
of Shakespeare, 630 
Keysar, Robort, lawsuit against 
Hemingos and Condell, 310 n ; 
estimate of hts sliares m 
Blnckfriars iheutre, 312-13, 
313 n 

Kildare, Countess of, 079 
Killigrow, Thomas, dirfjctor of 
King’s (i.o. Churl’s II) oomyiany 
of actors, 594 n 1 ; his sub¬ 
stitution of women for boys in 
female }>artB, 002 
* King's ^c^vant8.’ See under 
James I 

Kirkland, Sh^espearos at, 1 
Kirkman, Francis, publisher, 
264-6 

Knoller, Sir Godfrey, his copy 
I of ‘ Chandos' portrait, 635, 

I 593 

i Knight, Charles, 686 
' Knight, Joseph, 672 n I 
; Knollys, Sir William, 094 n 1 
Kok, A. S., Dutch translator of 
Shakespeare, 628 
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Rdnigsberg, English aoton at, 
86 

Kitoer, J., Gk^an translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 

Kraszewski, Josel Ignacz, Polish 
translator of Shakespeare 632 

Kre^iff, Friedrich Alexander 
Theodor, hu stndies of Shake¬ 
speare, 617 

Kjd, Thomas, 94, 96, 139 n 1; 
his share in Txlut Andronietu^ 
129 ; and the story of Hamlet, 
366, 357; Shakespeare's ac¬ 
quaintance with the work of, 
367 n 2 


Lab^ Louise, 720 and n 
Lacy, John, 276 n 2, 696, 641 
La Harpe, and the Shakespearean 
controversy in France, 023 
Lamartine, A. de, on Shake¬ 
speare, 624 

Lamb, Charles, 440, 634 n, 606 
Lambardo, William, 264 
Lambert, Edmund, mortgagee of 
the Asbios property, 14 and n 2, 
236 

Lambert, John, 14 n 2, 290 
lane, John, his slander of Mrs. 

Susanna Hall, 404 
Lane, Nicholas, creditor of John 
Shakespeare, 279 
Lane, Richard, 321 
Laneham, John, actor, 61 n 1 
Lang, Andrew, 656 
Langbatne, Gerard, 266; notice 
of first edition of Titiu Andro- 
nictu, 130 

Laroche, Benjamin, French trans¬ 
lator of Shakespeare, 624 
Larivoy, Pierre de, his La Ftddle, 
107 n 1 

Law, Ernest, 381 «eg., and no<M, 
650 and n 2 

La we, Matthew, publisher, ac¬ 
quires rights in Richard III 
and Richwd //, 124 n 1, 242 
n 1 

Lawrence, Sir Eduin D., 652 
Lawrence, Henry, 460 


UBSsnro 

; Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 637 
Lear, King, performed at Courts 
! 88, 397; prose in, 101 » 2; ac¬ 

count of, 397-402; dates of ooni- 
position and publication, ^7, 
398 and n 1, n 2, 399; Butter’s 
imperfect editions, 398 and n 1, 
n 2, 399 and n 1; souioesof the 
plot, 399-401; Shakespeare's 
innovations, 401; the greatness 
of the tragedy, 401, 402; 
editions of, 648 eeq. ; Tate's 
revision, 697; passage cited, 
679 n 1 

Leblane Abb£, 621 
Legal knowledge of Shakespeare, 
43-4 and notes, 174, 713 
Lcgge, Thomas, his Ricardus 
Tertius, 122 

I Leicester, players at, 81, 82 n 
i Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl 
' of, his entertainment of Queen 

I Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 24, 

232; his Warwickshire regi¬ 
ment in the Low Countries, 36; 
his early company of players, 47, 
49, 61 n 1; names of his licensed 
layers, 51 n 1; their visits to 
tratford, 24 n 2, 64; nowth of 
oonmany, 62; merged in Earl 
of Derby’s company, 62, 55"; 
i his actors in London, 66 n 
I in Germany and Denmark, 85 

! n 2 I 

j Letr, King, the old play of, 
400, 401 n 1 

’ Lembeke, 6., Danish translator 
of Shakespeare, 629 
' Lenox, James, 611 
' Lenox, Lodoviok Stuart, Earl of. 
378 « 1 

Lent, dramatic performances pro¬ 
hibited in, 80 and n 1 Sec 
, also 340, 453 n 2 
, Leo, F. A., 21 n 2 
I Lconi, Michele, Italian translator 
I of Shakespeare, 627 
I ‘ Leopold ’ edition, 587 n 1 
I Lermontov and Shakespeare, 630 
I Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, his 
I defence of Shakesp^e, 614 
j Lessing, Otto, his statue of 
> Shakespeare at Weimar, 641 
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ySatrftnge, Sir NioholMy 256 
Le Tonmeior, Pierre, Frenoh 
trandfttor of Shakespeare, 622 
lAft amd Death of Jack Strawt 
The, 124 

lilly, John. 8u Lyly, John 
Uly, William, his ' Sententiae 
deciles,’ 16, 19 
Linohe, RiohaM, his DieJla^ 714 
Ling, Nicholas, publisher, 106 
n 2, 113 n 1, 361 n 2. 364 and 
n 1, 663 

linley, William, 609 
Lintot, Bernard, 379 n 1, 645 
Lister-Kayo, Sir John, 1^8 
Lloyd, William Watkis, 586 
Looke (or Lok), Henry, 670, 716- 
17 

Looke, John, glover, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, 40 n 2 
Looke, Matthew, musician, 609 
Looke, Roger, son of John 
Looks, of Stratford, printer’s 
apprentice in London, 40 n 2 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick, 669, 
670 

Locrine, Tragedie of, 260 
Lodge, Thomas, 17 n, 06; Shake¬ 
speare’s indebtedness to his 
Boealynde in A» You L%ke 
It, 98, 326-7: in Venue and 
idonie, 144-6, 145 n 1 ; his 
use of the ' sixain,’ 145; 
Spenser’s reference to, 160 w 2 ; 
his plagiarisms in his Philha, 
171 and n 3, 710, 711 ; and the 
old play of Hainlet, 358; his 
use of the word * will,’ 696 
London, plague tn, 80 add n 2, 
380 ; routes to, from Stratford- 
on-Avon, 30-40 ; population of, 
40; natives of Stratford settled 
in, 37 and n, 41 aeq. 

London Prodigall, The, 261 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
26 n 1 

Lopez, Roderigo, original of 
Shylock, 133 and n 1 
Lord Admiral’s company of 
actors. See under Howard of 
Effingham, Lord Charles 
1 ord O^mberlain’s company of 
actors. Sec under Hunsdon, 


LnOREOX 

I first and second Lords, and 
' Suuex, Earl of 
I Lorkin, Rev. Thomas, on the 
burning of the Globe theatre. 
448 ft 1 

Love, Language of, in Elizabethan 
poets, 206, 207; similar in 
poems addressed either to men 
(frimids and patrons) or to 
women, 208 n, 209 ft 
* I.over ’ and * love,’ synonymous 
with * friend ’ and ‘ friendship ’ 
in Elizabethan English, 206 n 1 
Lover’s Complatni, A, Shake¬ 
speare’s responsibility for, 160 
and n 1 

Love'a Labour'a Loot, performed 
at Court, 88, 106, 152, $86; 
use of prose in. 101 ft 2; first 
play written by Shakespeare, 
102 ; Robert Tofte’s reference 
to (1698), 102 ft 1; the plot, 
103; reference to contemporary 
persons and incidents, 103 and 
n; debt to John Lyly, 104 
aeq.; publication of, 106 and 
nolea, 113 n 1 ; state of text, 
106; sonnet form in, 154 and 
n 1; alleged ridicule of Florio 
in, 166 n; affinities with the 
Sonnets, 156; roferonce to 
sonnets in, 176; mentioned by 
Meres, 259; editions of, 648; 
passages cited, 19 and n 1, 20, 
175, 190, 101 n 3, 696 
Lore’s Lahovr'a Won, 234, 260 
Lowell, James Rusm-11, 17 n 1, 
610, 611 

Lowin, John, shareholder in Globe 
theatre, 306 n, 307 n 
Lowndi», William T., 645 
Lucian, his dialogue of Ttmon, 403 
{ Lucrecr, account of, 145 aeq. ; 
i metre of, 146-6; publication of, 

I 42, 146; sources of the story, 
j 146-7 ; echoes of DaniiJ’s Jtosa- 
mond in, 146-7; didicatory 
letter to the Earl of Southamp- 
tf>n, 147-8; fopularity of, 
148; firaise of contemporaries, 
149, 177, 221, 260; editions, 
160, 544-6; Gabriel Harvey’s 
mention, 360 ; extant copies of 
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early editions, 545 n 1; pas¬ 
sage*) nited, 7 n 1; 75 n 1 
Luo^, Sir Thomas, of Charieoote, 
hu prosecution of Shakespeare 
for poaching, 34-5; caricatured 
as Justice Shallow, 35-6, 240, 
248, 467; Shakespeare's pun 
on the name, 36 and n 1; his 
funeral, 284 n 1 

Lucy, Wiliam, grandson of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, 36 n 1 
Ludwig, Otto, his studies of 
Shakespeare, 617 
Lumley, John Lord, his portrait 
of S^kespoare, 636 
Lydgate, John, his Troy Boohe 
drawn on for Troilua and Crea- 
aida, 371-2 

Lyly, John, 94, 95, 101 n 2; 
influonoe of his Euphuea on 
Shakespeare’s comedies, 104 
and n 1, 166, 233; his Court 
comedies, 104-5 and n; his 
repartee, word-play, and con 
eeits, 106; influence on Two 
OaiUhmen, 106-7; his treat¬ 
ment of friendship in Euphuea, 
217, 218; his Campaape and 
Midaa, 328 

Lynn, plague at, 82 n 
Lytc, Sir H. Majcwell, 660 


Macbeth, use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; 
account of, 394-7 ; date of 
composition, 394; the story 
drawn from Holinshed, 394 ; 
Shakespeare’s manipulation of 
the story and the additions of 
his own invention, 394; its 
appeal to James I (of England), 
394, 396; publication, 395; 
the scenic elaboration, 395 and 
n 1; the chief characters, 396; 
points of difference from the 
other great Shakespearean tra¬ 
gedies, 396; interpolations by 
other pens, 397; Middleton’s 
plsgiarisms, 397; editions of, 
548 ; D’Avenant’s adapta¬ 

tion, 596 ; passages cited, 19 n 2, 
84 n 1, 120 n 1, 395, 397, 409, 
578 


MaoCallum, M. W., 644 
McCarthy, Henry, monumeat of 
Shakespeare in Southwark 
I cathedm, 542 
McCullough, John EdwUrd, 
American actor, 611 
MacGeorge, Bernard Buchanan, 
669-71 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 610 
Maeklin, Charles, 604 
Maclise, Daniel, 627, 610 
Maepherson, G., his Spanish trans¬ 
lation of Shakespeare, 628 
Maoready, William C., 606, 626 
Madden, D. H., 644 
Madden, Sir Frederick, 521 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 433 
Ma^y, Olivier de, 719-20 
Maid Lane, Southwark, 62 n 4 
* Maidenhead ’ inn, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 9-10 

Maidstone, players at, 81, 82 n 
Maine or Mayonne, Duo de, 103 n 1 
Main waring, Arthur, 475 aeq., 
479 and n, 649 

Malherbe, lines on Montaigne, 
528 n 

i Malone, Edmund, 46; on Shake¬ 
speare’s first theatrical employ¬ 
ment, 46; his share in repair 
of Shakespeare’s monuments, 
526; his edition of the Sonnets, 
646; his Shakespeare collection, 
553; his critical works on 
Shakespeare, 682; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 582-4, 698-9; 
his life of Shakespeare, 642; 
his Shakespeare papers, 660 n 2 
Malvczzi, Virgilio, 654 a 
Manners, l^ady Bridget, 475 n 1, 
661 

Manningham, John, diarist, re¬ 
cords general desire for South¬ 
ampton’s release, 228; his 
description of Twelfth Night, 
329, 422 ; anecdote of Burble, 
464 and n I; his account of 
I ’ imprese * at Whitehall, 456 n; 
j on ^will,’ 697 and n 1 
I Mantuanus, or Mantuan, Baptists, 
his Latin eclogues, 16 and n 3, 
19 and n I 

Manuohe, Gismo, 560 n 1 
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ICasxoni, AleesaAdro, his appreoia* 
tion of Shakeepeare, 626 
Marinoi Gbraimi Battista, 172, 
718 » 2 

Markham, G^ase, his adulation 
of Southampton in his sonnets, 
200. 207. 668 

Maiiborough, payors at. 81, 82 n 
Marlowe, Ch^topher, 94, 95, 
114, 115, 117, 139^; his 
share in 2 Eenry F/, 121 and u, 
122; his influence on Shako- 
■peare's work, 109, 122 aeq., 
126, 133; his violent death, 
122; Shakespeare’s allusions to, 
134-5; influence of his/fero and 
Leander on Fenus and Adoma, 
142, 676; his translation of 
Ovid's AmoreSt 143 n 1; his 
translation of Lucan. 169, 161, 
676. 676. 681; absence of his 
autographs, 619. See alao 655, 
646, 652 

Marlowe, Julia, American actress, 
611 

Marmontel and the Shakespearean 
controversy in France, 623 
Marot, Clement, ius treatment of 
love and friendship. 218; his 
interpretation of ' impresc,' 455 
n 1; his sonnets, 718 
Marquets, Anne de, 717, 720 
Marshall, F. A.. 686 
Marshall, John, his library at 
Stratford, 16 n 3 
Marshall, William, 630, 646 
Maiston, John, on popularity of 
Romeo and J^dhet, 60 ,n 3, 112 
and n 1; identified by some as 
the * rival poet,’ 204; his use 
of the * induction,’ 235 n 2; 
oontributes to The Phoenix and 
the Turtle, 270; his comedy. 
What You Will, 323 n 2 ; rela- 
tions with the buy-actois, 341; 
his Scourge of VilUinie, 343; his 
Bialriotnaaitx, 344 and n 1; 
his quarrel with Jonson, 343-8; 
publication of his Malcontent, 
684 n 6; publishes his Paraax- 
taater himself, 680; his share 
in Blaokfiwrs theatre, 303, 
313 a 


KEBOHAiri 

M a rtin , Martyn or Mertyn. See 
Slater, Martin 

Martin, Lady. See Faucit,'^Hden 
Martin, Dr. William, 63 n 
Mason, John, sluureholdesr in 
Whitefriars theatre, 303 
Massey, Gerald, on the Sonneta, 
160 a 2 

Massinger, Philip, his use of legal 
phrases, 44; hb association 
with John Fletcher, 437, 446 
Masucoio, 110 » 

Matthew, Sir Tobio, 664, 666 
Matthew, Toby, bishop of Dur< 
ham, 717 

Matthews, Brands, 611, 646 
j Mayno, Jasper, 22 n, 657 
Me^e, Jacob, 303 n 
I Meadows, Kenny, 586 n 1 
I Meaaure for Measure, perform- 
j anoo at Court, 88,386,388,650; 

I use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; dates 

I of composition and production, 

387, 388: first publbhod in 
First Folio, 388: treatment of 
theme in French and Italian 
‘ sixteenth-century drama and 

I fiction, 301, 392; sources, 391, 

I 302; Shakes peat e's variations 

on the old treatment, 392, 393 ; 

I the name of Angelo, 392 and 
n 2 ; creates character of Mari- 
i ana, 393 ; philosophic subtlety 

I of Sliakcspeare’s argument, 

‘ 393; reference's to a ruler's 

dislike of mobs, 393 and n 1; 
j D’Avouant’s rev o Ion of, 696 ; 

I passages oitod, 30 n 1, 216 n 2, 

i 3S7,393 

j Meighon, Richard, 570 
' Moncke’s Lexicon, 613 
' Mendelssohn, Felix Barlholdy, 

I 620 

Menuos, Sir John, 6 n 
Merchant of Fen tee, The, per¬ 
formed at Court, 88, 386; 

I Marlowe’s influence in, 122; 

sources, 131 aeq, ; debts to II 
Pecorone, Geata Romanorum, 
and Wdsen’s Three Ladiea of 
London, 131-2; traces of 
Marlowe’s influence, 133 aeq.; 
Shakespeare’s study of Jewbh 

3 0 
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oharaoter, 133-4; date oi oom- 
position, 134; publication of, 
13fi; state of text, 135; un¬ 
authorised reprint of, 135 n 2; 
mentioned by Mores, 269; 
editions of, 548 seq. ; passages 
cited, 12 n 2; 19 n 2, 23 a 1 
Merchant Taylors* School, drama¬ 
tic performance by boy-actors 
oi, 326 

Meres, Francis, credits Shake¬ 
speare with Tttus Andronicug, 
129: his commendation of 
Shakespeare’s * sugred sonnets,’ 
158, 177, 672; testimony to 
Shakespeare's reputation, 258, 
259 

Mermaid Tavern, 257, 258 
Merry DevtU of Edmonton, Tht, 
263, 264 and n 3, 265 and n 1 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 
35; perform^ at Court, 88, 
386; use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; 
reminiscences of Marlowe in, 
135; account of, 246-9; date 
of composition, 246; sources, 
247 ; publication of, 248-9 ; 
editions of, 648 seg. ; passages 
cited, 19,38 n, 135,248, 257 n 1, 
268 n, 465 n 3, 466 n 
Mertyn. See under Martin 
Metric^ tests in Shakespearean 
drama, 100, 101 n 1 
M^si^res, Alfred, on Shakespeare, 
624 

Michael Angelo, ‘ dedicatory ’ 
sonnets of, 208 n 1 
Michel, Franoisque, French trans¬ 
lator of Shakespeare, 024 
Middle Temple, Oorboduc pro¬ 
duced at, 91; Twelfth Night 
at. 329 

Middleton, Thomas, his allusion 
to mortality from plague, 80 n 
2; his allusion to La Mothe, 
103 n 1; his plagiarisms of 
Macbeth in The Witch, 397; 
MS. of The Witch, 660 n 1 
Midsummer Night's Dfeam, date 
of composition, 231 and n 1, 
232, 231-3; reference to Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth, 
232: sources, 105, 232, 233; 


MOSaxiN 

j mentioned by Meres, 289; 

I editions of, 548 sey. ; wit¬ 
nessed by Pep 3 r 8 , 592; panages 
cited, 26, 77, 93 n 1,679 n 1 
MUlais, Sir Jo^, 610 
Millin^n, Thomas, publisher, 
113, 110 and n, 130 * 

Milton, John, applies epithet 
‘ sweetest ’ to Slmkespeare, 269 
n 1; his Minor Poems (1645) 
printed by Moseley, 263; his 
portrait by Janssen, 536; his 
tribute to Shakespeare printed 
in Second Folio, 689 
Miniatures of Shakespeare^ 538 
Minto. Prof. W . 240 n 1 
Miracle plays, 90 and n 1 
Molicre, extant signatures of, 
619 n 1 

Mollinoux, Sir Bichard, 710 
Monaroho, 103 n 

Money, value of, in Shakespeare’s 
England. See 3 a 2, 296 n 1 
Monmouth, Ceoffrey of, 399, 400 
Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, 622 
Montaigne, Michel de, 621, 652; 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to, 
22, 431 ; lines on T. de Leu’s 
portrait of, 628 n 
Mont4gut, Emile, French trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 624 
Montemayor, George de, his 
Diana, 107 and notes 2 and 3, 
429 n 1 

Montesquieu, on English acting, 
78 n 

Montgomery, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of, 658,662,689; his ‘ impresa,’ 
467 n 2 

Monti, Vincenzo, his appreciation 
of Shakespeare, 626 
Moutjoy, Clunstopher, 276 seq., 
519 

Montjoy, Mary, 277 n 2 
Montolin, C., Catalan translator 
of Macbeth, 028 

Montreux, Kicolas dc, his tragedy 
of Cliopaire, 410 n 1 
Moorfieids, 67-8 
Moralities, 90 and n 
Mora tin, Leendro Fernandez di- 
Spanish translator of Hamlet, 
627 
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m 


MOBOAK 

Morgan, J. Pinpont, his oopy of i 
the First Folio, 666 n 1, 669 
Morgann liaurioe, on FalstaS, 
698, 699 

Morhof, Banid Georg, 613 
Morley, Lord, 680 n 
Morley, Thomas, mnsioian, his 
Ftrat Booke oj Consort Lauons, 
329, 609 > 

Morris, Matthew, 493 n 
Mortlake, 379 
Moeohus, 709 

Mob(* 1^, Humphrey, publisher, 
263, 264, 437, 438 and n 2, 
661 n 

Mothe or La Motho, 103 n 1 
Moulton, Richard O., 046 
Mucsdorus, play of doubtful 
authorship, 204,266,266,406 n 1 
Muck Ado about Nothing^ per¬ 
formed at Court, 88, 435; use 
of prose in, 101 n 2 ; reforences 
to sonnets in, 175; account of, 
325-6; date of composition, 
325; souroee, 98, 325, 326; 
oharaoters of Shakespeare's in- 
▼ention, 326; parts taken by 
the actors Kemp and Cowley, 
111 n 3, 326; publication of, 
332, 333 ; editions of, 548 seq .; 
passages cited, 20 n 2, 39, 
147 n 2, 176, 368 », 095 
Mulberry tree, Shakespeare’s. 

288, 289 n, 616 and n 
Muloaster, Richard, head master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 326 
Munday, Anthony, his use of the 
‘ induction,’ 235 n ^; part 
author of play of OldcasUct 244 ; 
337. See also 107 n 1, 132 n 2 
Munich, English actors at, 85 
Muret, Marc-Antoino, his tragedy 
on Julius Caesar, 334 n 2 
Murray, Sir David, of Gorthy, 492 
Murray, John Tucker, his English 
Dramatic Companies, 49 n 2 and 
passim 
Musaeus, 142 

Music on the Elizabethan stage, 
79 and n 1 

Musset, Alfred de, influoace of 
Shakespeare on, 624 
Mystery pays, 90 and n 1 


Kiw 

Nash, Anthony, 322 a 1; legatee 
under Shakespecure’s will, 491 
and n 2 

Nash, Edward, 611-12, 616 
Nash, John, legatee under Shake¬ 
speare's will, 401 and a 3 
Nash, John, son of Anthony 
Nash, 491 n 2 

Nash, Thomas, son of Anthony 
Nash, 285 and n 1; married 
Elizabeth Hall, 491, 607 ; ac¬ 
count of,' 607 ; legatee under 
John Hall’s will. 608. 609 ; 
death and burial, 511, 613; his 
will, 511 and n 1 
Nash’s House, 616-17, 542 
Nashe, Thomas, 112 n 3, 116; 
his mention of 1 Henry I'i, 115; 
falls under ban of censor, 127 ; 
piracy of his Terrors of the Eight, 
167 n 1; on the imiuortalismg 
power of verse, 187 ; his dedica¬ 
tion of Jack l^ikon to, and his 
sonnets addressed to Southamp¬ 
ton, 200 ; on the persecution of 
actors, 338 ; and the old play 
of Hamlet, 366; his praise <if 
Southampton, 666 and n 1, 667 
and n 1, n 2; his Life of Jack 
Wilton, 666, 667; his Pierce 
Penniless, 007 ; ou the sonnet, 
706 n 2 ; his praise of Sidney’s 
sonnets, 707 v 1 
Navarro. King of, 103 n * 

Naylor, E. M-, 644 
Neagle, James, 637 
NoU, Samuel, 643 w 
Nokrasow, Kussian translator of 
Shakespeare, 630 
Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of, 
her criticism of Shakespeare, 
693, 694 

Newcastle, miracle plays at, 91 
Newdegate, Lady, 686 n 1, 694 w 1 
Newington JJutts theatre, 69 n 2, 
60; takings at, 308 n; per¬ 
formances at, 235, 35H, 440 
Newman, Thomas, piratical pub¬ 
lisher of Sidney’s Sonnets, 167 
n 1, 706 ’ 

New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton, 288; 
purchase and repair of, by Shake- 

3 u 2 
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speare, 288; mulberry tree at, 
288 and n 3, 618 and n; ite 
owners and oooupants, 289; 
later foitunee, 614 seg., 642 
Newport, EdwaM, 460 1 
New Romney, players at, 82 and n 
New Shakspere Society, 646 
Nichols, John, 635 
Nicholson, George, 83 n 3 
Nicolai, Otto, 620 
Nodior, Charles, his appreciation 
of S^kospeare, 623 
Nonsuch, royal residence at, 68 
Norris, J. Parker, his account of 
Shakespeare’s portraits, 640 n 2 
North, Sir Thomas. Ste under 
Flutorch 

Northampton, Henry Howard Earl 
of, 285 n 3, 607 

Northampton, William Parr, mar¬ 
quis of, 287 n 1 
Northoote, Lord, 638 
Northumberland, Henry, ninth 
Earl of, patron of men of 
letters, 207 n 2, 714 
Northumberland, Lucy, Countess 
of, 714 

Norton, Thomas, his Oorboduc, 91 
Norwich, players at, 82 and n 
Nottingham, players at, 81, 82 n 
Nottingliam, Earl of. See. under 
Howard, Charles 

Nuremburg, English actors at, 
86 and n 1 

Nybldm, C. R., Swedish trans¬ 
lator of Shakespeare’s Sonnetgf 
620 


Oberok, vision of, 232 ; ^in Huon 
of BordeauVf 233 Vu 

Oeohelhaeuser, Wilhelm, 610^ 
Omlby, John, 276 n 2 
Okos, Nicholas, printer, 389, 398 
' Old Spelling Shakespeare, The,’ j 
687 n 1 I 

OldcaaUe^ Sir John, play on his | 
history, 244 and n 1, n 2, 246, > 
261; acted at Hunsdon House, ' 
66 n 1 I 

Oldcastle, Sir John, the original 
name of FalstaS in Henry IV, 
241, 242, 243 


ovm 

Oldys, William, 36 n 2, 88 and 
n 4, 370 n 1, 634, 642 
Olney, Henry, 714 
Onions, C. T., 646 
Opio, John, 610 
Oraior, The, 132 n 2 
I Orford, Eari of, 671 
Orrian, Thomas, tailor of Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, 40 n 2 
Orrian, ahaa Curcanoe, Allan, 
son of Thomas Orrian, of Strat¬ 
ford, printer’s apprentice in 
London, 40 n 2 

Ortelsburg, English actors at, 85 
Ortlepp, E., German translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 
Ostler, Thomasina, lawsuit against 
her father John Heminges, 310 
n, 312; estimate of the value 
of her theatrical shares in 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres, 
I 311 and n 2, 312 
Ostler, William, shareholder in 
Globe theatre, 305; in Black¬ 
friars theatre, 307 n ; a boy- 
actor, 341 

Othdlo, use of prose in, 101 n 2; 

' account of, 387-91; dates of 

I composition and production, 

387 ; performed at Court, 387, 
435, 660; publication of, 388, 
389 ; indebtedm ss to Cinthiu, 
98, 389, 390 and n 1, n 2 ; new 
characters and features intro¬ 
duced by Shakespeare, 390; 
exhibits his fully matured 
powers, 391; its posthumous 
printing, 652 ; passages ^cited. 
434 n 1. 602 n 2 
Otway, Thomas, 696 
Ovid, 17, 23; his influence on 
Shakespeare, 177, 180, 181 and 
n, 233, 428; his claim for the 
immortality of verse, 186 and 
n 3; his Amorea, 21; quoted 
on title-page of Venua and 
Adonia, 143 n; partly trans¬ 
lated by Marlowe, 1^ » 1; 
popular with Elizabethans, 143 
n 1; his Faati, 146; his 
JMetamorphoaea {aee alao under 
Golding, Arthur), 20 and nolea 1 
and 2, 21 and n 2, 22, 143-4, 






owmr 

180, 181 and % 1, 182, 428; 
Shakespeare’s copy of, 21, 621 
Ow«, Sir Richard, 630, 640 
Oxford, players at, 81, 82 n, 440; 
Httmlti at, 362 and n 2 

* Oxford' edition, 687 n 1 
Oxford, Earl of, his company of 

actors at Stratford, 24 » 2; 
in London, 60 n 1, 56 n 1; 
patron of Watson, 670, 706 
Oxford, Edward Harley, Earl of, 
his alleged miniature of Shake¬ 
speare, 538 

Padua, copy of First Folio at, 
669 

Page, William, his account of 
Shakespeare's portraits, 540 n 2 

* Painted cloths,’ 7 and n 1 
Painter, William, indebtedness of 

Shakespeare to his PtUace of 
Pleasure^ 110 and n, 139, 146, 
403, 413 

Palamon and ArsM, 440 
Palmer, John, 464, 472 n 1 
Palmer or Pedmes, Valentine, 322 
n 1 

Par, Anfos, Catalan translator of 
King Lear, 628 

Paris, copy of First Folio at, 564, 
509 and n 1 

Pans Garden theatre, shares in 
302 n 1, performance of the old 
Handel at, 388 

Parrot, Henry, 298 n 1, 473 n I 
Partridge, William Ordway, his 
statue of Shak^««peare inX'hioago, 
541 

Paschale, Lodovico, 711 
Pasqualigo, Luigi, his Jl Fedele, 
107 n 1 

Pasquier, Etienne, 719 
Passerat, Jean, 719-20 
Patsionate Pilgrim, The, piratical 
insertion of two sonnets in, 
267; contents of, 267 n 3; 
editions of, 545; included in 
PoevM of 1640, 546 
Patteson, Rev. Edward, 521 
Pavier, 'lipomas, printer, 112 n 3, 
119 n, 231 n 1, 244 and n 1, 261, 
262, 399 a 1; his share in the 


rsETOun 

suspected quartos of 1618* 136 
A, 650-1 and notes 
Pavy, Salathiri, boy*aotor, Jon- 
son's el^ on, 342 
I Pedasfitw, Latin play of, 663 n 2 
I Pede, George, 94, 96, 116, 150 
j n 2 ; as actor and dramatist, 

; 96: his alleged share in Henry 

I VI, 121; in Txltte Andronime, 
129 ; his use of the ' induction' 
in Old Wiver' Tale, 235, n 2; 
pT 0 t''g 6 of the Eaii of North- 
'■ umberland, 297 n 2 ; hb praise 
of Southampton, 600; lorged 
letter of, 64ti 

Pelav'o, M4nondez y, hb apprecia¬ 
tion of Shakespeare, 628 
Pembroke, Henry Herbert, second 
earl of, 659 n 1; his company 
of actors, 49 and n 2 ; perform¬ 
ances by, 56, 119, 130, 285 
n 1 

Pembroke, Count(*ss of, dcMliration 
of Daniel’s Delta to, 199, 707; 
her translation of (ilarnier’s 
Afarc Antome, 410 n 1 
Pembroke, Willbm Herbert, third 
Earl of, 493 n 3, 379 and n 2, 
383, 558, 659 n I, 681 and n 1, 
his ‘ imprtwa,’ 457 n 2; ques¬ 
tion of ident iHoation with ' Mr. 
W. H.,’ 103, 686-90; Shake- 
Bpoaru’s relations with, 091-4; 
dedication of First Folio to, 

I 692 

• Penrith,CurnberIand, Shakospeares 
at, 1 

Penzanoo, Lord, 656 
Pep 3 r 8 , Samuel, 533 ; hb oritiobms 
of the Tempest, Midaummer 
Night's Dream, and Handet, 
592 

I Percy, Sir Charles, hb testimony 
' to Shako 8 ]>carc's growing popu- 
i larity, 259 n 2 
' Percy, William, plays of, 660 n 1; 
j friend of Ilarnabe Barnes, 709; 
j hia Coelta, 712 
I Perez, Antonio, 133 n 1 
Per teles, 404-8; date of com¬ 
position, 404; Shakespeare’s 
collaboration m, 404; sources 
404, 405, 406 and n 1 
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incoherences of the pece, j Pickering, William, I^ondon 

406; oontempomry eritiobm i printer, 40 n, 686 
of, 406 a 2 ; the quarto edi- j * J^otorial edition * of Shakespeare, 
tioDS, 406, 407 and n 1 ; Shake* 1 586 

speare's share in, 407, 408 and i Pike, William, pseudonym lor 
n 2; reference to * impress ’ in, William Lucy, 36 n 1 
466 n 1 Pilgrimage to Parnasnu, The^ 

Perkos, Clement, in Henry /V, | 259, 299 

240 I Pindar, his claim for the immor* 

Perkin, John, 61 n 1 ' tality of verse, 186 and n 3 

Perkins, Thomas, his copy of the | Pindemonte, Ippoliio, of Verona, 
Second Folio, 670-1 and n 1 ; hb imitation of Shakespeare, 

Perrin, Cornwall, players at, 82 n , 626 

Perry, Marsden J., hb ooUeotion j Plague, at Stratford>oa-Avon, 
of the Folios, 670-1, 611 12 and n 1; in I^ondon and 

Pdruse, Jean dels, 719 provinces, 12 n 1, 379-80; 

Pesoetti, Orlando, hb tragedy on dramatic performances pro* 

Julius Caesar^ 334 n 2 hibited during time of, 80 and 

Petowe, Henry, elegy on Queen | n 2, 340. 380 
Elizabeth, 227 . Plato, his influence on Shake* 

Petrarch, emulated by Eliza- spearo, 177-180 
bothan sonnetteers, 153, 165, ' Plautus, 16, 19, 20; hb influence 
171, 172, 705 seq.; Spenser’s on English drama, 91; hb 

translations from, 170; Shake- j Menaeckmi, 108; in Englbh 

speare's indebtetlness to, 177, i translation, 109; hb 
178, 183 and n 3 j 100 

Phelps, Samuel, 586 n 1, 606 ( ' Players' Quartos, iOO a 1, 54fl^ 

Phillips, Augustine, member of | 660 and n 1 

the Lord Chamberlain's com- Playhouse yard, Blaokfrbrs, 64 
pany, 63 a 2 ; 56, 61; induced n 1 

to revive Rtchari 11 at the Plays, sale of, 99 and n; revision 

Qlobe (1601), 254, 255; rosi- of, 09 ; their publication depre- 
donoe in Southwark, 275 ; his oated by playhouse proprietors, 
hilse olaim to heraldic honours, j 100 n; fees paid \zor,^99 n; 
286 eeg .; shares in Globe i 314-15 and n 1 
theatre, 300 seg., 302 n 1; has | Pl^bde, La, 718-20 
articled pupils, 314; a ' groom | Plossb, Comte de, 654-nl 
of the Cumber,’ 377, 381, j Plume, Archdeacon Thomas, hb 
384 n 1; later relations with | MS. collection of anecdotes, 
Shakespeare, 453 seq. and notes ; ' 6 n, 474 n 1 

hb will. 453 n 1, 494 j Plutarch, Shakespeare’s indebted- 

Phillips, Edward, Milton's nephew, | ness to, 98, 233, 333, 335, 402, 

hb criticism of Shakespeare, 403, 409 and n 1, 410, 411 and 

600 n 1, 042; edilor of Drum* n 1, 414 and n 1, 415, 416; 

mnnd’s poems, 715 n 3 ' North's translation of hb Lives, 

Phillips, Thomas, hb portrait of < 41, 335 and n 1, 409 i 

Shakespeare, 627 j Plymouth, players at, 81 ,"82 n 

Phoenix theatre, Dniry Lane, j Poel, William, 609 
50 n 2 I Poems (1640) Shakespeare’s, 546- 

Phoenir and the Turtle, The, j 7, 546 n 2; stationer's entry 

aooount of, 269 seq. ; Shake- of, 546 n 2 ; contrats, 647; 

speare’s contribution to, 272-3 rarity of volume, 547 and % 1; 

Piohot, A., 623 later editions, 547 
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posits 

Poenu on .Adairs 0 / State, 546 
Poland, study oi Slubkespoare In, 
631, 632 and n 2, 633 and 
n 1 

Pole, Sir Geoffrey, 713 
Pollard, A. W., his Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos, 552 n, 
566 n 2. 646 

Pollard, Thomae, holder of 
theatrical shares, 303 n, 306 n 
Poniatowski, King Stanislas, his 
appreciation of Shakespeare, 
6^, 632 and n 1 

Ponsard, FruuQois, and the Shake¬ 
spearean oontrovorsy in Franco, 
623 

Pontoux, Claude de, name of his 
heroine copied by Drayton, 172 ; 
Shakespeare's probable debt to, 
192 ; his work, 712, 720 
Pope, Alexander, 452 n; tribute to 
Shakespeare, 503 ; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 575-6, 577 and 
n 2. 642 

Pope, Thomas, actor, member 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s com¬ 
pany, 63 n 2: residence in 
Southwark, 275; his false claim 
to heraldic honours, 286 eeq. ; 
shares in Globo and Curtain 
theatres, 300 seq., 302 n 1 ; 
his will and betiucsts, 60 n 2, 
61, 494 n 2, 405 
Pope, Sir Thomas, 286 
Pope, Sir WUliam, 498 » 2 
Porter, Charlotte, 586 
Porto, Luigi de, 110 n 
Pott, Mm Hcv,iy, 662 . 

Powell, Thomas, 679 
Poynter, Sir Edward, on the 
* Flower * portrait, 631 
Preston, Thomas, his tragedy of 
Cambise/i, 93 n 
PrAvost, Abb4, 621 
Pritchard, Mrs., 604 
* Private ’ theatres, 69 n 2, 66 
and n 2, 340 

Privy Council, ordem for regula¬ 
tion of the theatres, 338-40 
and wdes 

Procter, Bryan Waller (Barry 
Cornwall), 686 n I 
Propert, Lumsden, 538 


QXJISKS 

' ^0*®* use oi, in PUsahathan 
I drama, V0\ and a 2 
Provincial touts of actors. Sea 
esp, 80 seq. 

Puckering, Lady Jane^.^'wife of 
William (Dombe of Warwick, 
318 n 3 

Puckering, Sir John, first husband 
of Lady Jane Puckering, 318 n 3 
Purooll, Henry, 609 
Purxtaine, The, or the Widdow 0 / 
Wcdlinq Slreele, 261, 262 
Puritanism, hostility to the drama, 
338: prpvnlenfH^ of, at Stratford, 
13 n, 465-6; Sliakespeare's 
references to, 466 n 4 
Pushkin and Shak(«pearc. 630 
Pyramus and Thisbe, 233 


QrAORAno, ,Tob6 Maria, his 
Spanish votsions of Shake¬ 
speare, 628 
Qn^rio, Francis, 626 
' Quality,* meaning of, 86 n 3 
Quarles, Francis, M4 
Quarles, John, his continuation 
of Lucrere, 6^ 

Quarto editions of Sbakespeare's 
plays ' publication, 547 seq. ; 
original price of, 648; publi¬ 
cation objected to by thcatri- 
00 I managers, 648; pirated 
editions, 648; the ‘ copy,* 
549; textual value of, 546; 
popularity of, 650; susfieoted 
quartos of 1610, 550-1 and 
notes ; scarcity of. 552 ; litho¬ 
graphed facsimiles of, 552 n I ; 
chief collcetions of, 653 ; biblio¬ 
graphy of, 553 n 1; jiresent 
prices of, 553 n 2; quartos 
I neglected by the editors of 
the First Folio, 661; relation 
of text of quartos to that of 
First Folio, 562 

Qnatnrztin, meaning and uso of, 
705 « 2. 707 » 2 

‘ Queen’s players * in Henry VIH’s 
reign, 60 n 2 

Quincy, Adrian, sues John Shake- 
Bpi^re for debt, 279-80. See 
altio 292 seq , 295 n 1 
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Qnin^, Judith, Shakespeare's 
daughter, 32, 281, 462 n; her 
marriage to Thomas Quiney, 
38 n, 404-<6; ezoommuDioation 
for iraigalarity of marriage, 
482; legatee under Shake¬ 
speare’s will, 400; her resi¬ 
dence at Stratford, 506; her 
sons, 606-7; hor death and 
burial, 507; cf. 511 

Quinejr, Richard, the elder, his 
knowledge of Latin, 18 n 1; 
account of, 38 n; bailiff of 
Stratford-on-Avon, 292; appeals 
in London for help for Strat¬ 
ford, 292 seq .; his letter to 
Shakespeare, 294 -5,296 n 1; of. 
404-5, 481 n 

Quincy, Richard, the younger, 
brother of Thomas Quincy the 
older, 38 M, 506 

Quiney, Riennrd, son of Thomas 
Qumey the older, 306, 509 

Quiney, Thomas, the older, his 
knowledge of Fronoh, 18 n 1 ; 
his marriage to Judith Shake¬ 
speare, 38 n, 464-5; aooount 
of. 506-7; cf. 511 

Qiiinov, Thomas, the younger, son 
of Thomas Quiney the elder, 
507 

Quinton, Haokot family at, 237 


Rackuah, Arthur, 610 
Radoliffe, Ralph, his version of 
Tito and Ganppo, 217 n 1 
Rainsford, Sir Henry, the elder, 
408: iiatron of Michael Dray¬ 
ton, 468 and n 2; his wife, 
468; friend of Thomas Combo, 
469-70: legatee under John 
Combe’s will, 471, cf. 614 n 3 
Rainsford, Sir Henry, the younger, 
469 n, 514 n 3 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, adoration of 
Queen Elizabeth, 207 , 227 
Raleigh, Pruf. Sir Walter, his life 
of Shakespeare, 646 
Ramsay, Henry, 22 n 
Ramsden, Lady Guendolen, 637 
Raphael, epitaph on tomb of, 
499 n 1 


BICHABD 

< Rapp, M., German tmndattir of 
Shakespeare, 616 
Matseis Ghost, 278, 279 n 1, 300 
Ratsey, Gam^el, 278 seq., 209 
Ravensoroft, Edward, on TUus 
I Andronicua, 129 
I Bed Bull Theatre, 64 n 1, 73 n 2; 
i lawsuit relating to, 311 n 
' Reed. Edwin. 652 
j Reed, Isaac, 582, 683 and n 1 
Rehaa, Ada, American actress, 
j Oil 

I Rdnhardt, Ma^ his staging of 
> Shakespeare in Germany, 619, 
620 

Eonan, Ernest, his Caliban, 624 
Replingham, William, 476 
Restoration, the, adapters of 
Shakespeare under, 694-5 
, Return from Parncuaus, The, 269, 
260, 298; Shakespeare and, 
352, 353 

Revels, Master of the, 69 eeq. 
and notci/; aooount books of, 
650 and n 2 

Beynoldos, Thomas, 491 
Reynoldes, William, legatee under 
Shakespeare’s will, 491 and 

A 1 

Reynolds, John, 715 n 2 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his copy 
of the * Chandos ’ portrait, 
536; his illustrations of Shake¬ 
speare, 610 

Rhyme royal, used by Shakespeare 
in Lucrece, 145-6; by Daniel 
in his Comptatni of Rosamond, 
147 

Rich, Penelope, Lady, 706 
I Richard II, absence of prose in, 
101 n 2, 125; Mariowe’s 

influence in, 122, 126; date of 
composition, 124; debt to 
Hohnshed, 125; publioation 
of, 126; editions of, 126; 
state of teri>, 126; lines 
censored by the licenser of 
plays, 127; its use in the Earl 
of Essex’s rebellion, 127; 
mentioned by Meres, 259: 
reference to ’ impresa * in, 456 
n 1; editions of, 548 seg. ; 
Tate’s revision, 6M 
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Rkkari If, <dd pUy of« vritnetstd 
by Simon Forman at Globe 
theatre, 124 n 2 

Richard III, 98; Mariowe's 
inflnenoe in, 122^; debt to 
HoUnshed, 122; contemporary 
Latin and English plays on the 
snbject, 122^; Swinburne's 
praise of, 123; publication of, 
123, 124 n 1; editions of. 124, 
fi48 stq.; mentioned by Mores, 
239; passages cited, l:i!9, 353 
Rickard, Duke of Yorke, The 
True Tragedie of, first draft of 
Henry VI, pt. 3 [j.e] noted 
by Earl of Pembroke’s company, 
66 

Richards, Nathaniel, his Tragedy 
of Meaealina, 73 n 2 
Richardson, John, 27 and n 2, 29 
Richardson, Nicholas, 588 n 1 
Richardson, William, 598 n 1, 609 
Riche, Bamabo, his AiKtlonvue 
and Silki, 107 n 3, 331 and n 1 
Richmond, royal palace at, ^68, 
152, 375 and n 
Rippon, Giiorge, 630 
Riston, Mme., Italian actress of 
Shakespearean roles, 627 
Roberts, James, printer, 131 and n 
2, 135 and n 2, 231 n 1, 361 
and n 2, 364 and n 1, 367, 368, 
651, 566, 709 

Robertson, J. M., on Shakespeare’s 
legal knowledge, 43 a, 656 
Robertson, Sir Johnston Forbes, 
607 

Robin Ooodfellow 380 
Robinson, John, witness of Shake¬ 
speare’s will, 485 and n 2 
Robinson, John, lessee of Shake¬ 
speare’s house in Blackfnars, 
460, 485 n 2. 493 n 
Roche, Walter, 16 
Rogers, Henry, 280 
Rogers, John, vicar of Stratford, 
486 n 1 

Rogers, Philip, sued by Shake¬ 
speare for debt, 321-2, 322 n I, 
n 3 

Rolfe, W. J., 686 

Roman de Troyee, Benoit de Sto. 
More’s, the first medieval ver- 


wm 

Mn of the story of Ttoilna and 
Cteuida, 371 n 1 
Romantic drama, 92 
Romeo and Jufwt, revived at * The 
Theatre,’ 60, 75, 80 n 3» eariy 
German translation, 85 n; 
influence of Marlowe in, 190; 
sources of the story, 110 and 
n 1; debt to Bandello, 98, 110; 
Kemp’s acting in, 111; date 
of composition, 111; its popu¬ 
larity, 111-13; editions of, 
112-13, 548 seq. ; sonnet form 
in, 154; roforencee to sounet.- 
teeripg in, 176; mentioned by 
Mores, 259 ; Otway’s revinioo, 
596; fiOHsages cited. 176, 186 
Romney, George, 637,610 
Ronsard, Piorro de, pla^iarisrd by 
English sonnoltt>('rs, 171; imi¬ 
tated by Shakospmrp, 144, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 189 n 1, 192; 
on the immortality of verse, 
186 n 3 , his mottoes for ' im- 
proRo,’ 466 n. See alao 709-10, 
718-20 and aotfa 

Rose Theatre, Hanksidc, 66 n 2; 
60 n 2, 60, 274 n 1 ; takings at, 
308 n; pcrforniancos at, 114, 
400 

Ronenfcldt, N., Danish translator 
of Sliakcspcaro, 629 
BoHseter, Philip, 714 n 3 
Rossi, Italian actor of Shake- 
pearcan rrthw, 627 
Rossini, his opera of Otrllo, 627 
Roubiliac, Louis Francois, prob¬ 
able sculptor of the Garrick 
C!lub bust, 639; his statue of 
Shakosftcare in British Museum, 
539. 641 

Rowe, Nicholas, on Anno Hatha¬ 
way’s humly, 26; on Shake- 
B|K:aro’s poaching adventure, 
35; on Shnkespeore’s early 
emplnymenl, 45-6; on Shake- 
speoro’s actinv, 88; on the 
story of Southampton’s gift 
to Shakesware, 197; on 
Queen Elizabeth’s enthusiasm 
fur the character of Falstaff, 
246; on Shakespeare’s later 
life, 450; account of John 
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OomWB spitaph, ATi and n 3; 
bin edition of the plavs, 547, 
574>5; hia editorial fees, 577 
n 2; his memoir of Shake* 
speaze, 642 

Rowington, Shakespeares at, 2; 

account of manor of, 319 
Rowland^, Samuel, 678 
Rowley, Samuel, his play on 
Henry F//7, 442 and n 2 
Rowley, William, actor and dram¬ 
atist, 97 n, 265 

Roydon, Matthew, poem on Sir 
Philip Sidney, 210, 272 
Riimnlin, Gustav, 617 
Rupert, Prince, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, 510 

Riisconi, Carlo, Itahan translator 
of S'lakespoaro, 627 
Rushton, W. L., 644 
Ruskin, John, on receptivity of 
genius, 96 n 1 
Russell, Henry, 492 n 1 
Russell, Thomas, overseer of and 
legatee under Shakespeare’s will, 
492 and n I; account of, 492 
Russia, translations and perform¬ 
ances of Shakespeare in, 629- j 
32; romantic movement in, ^ 
and Shakespeare, 630 
Rutland, Edward Manners, third 
Earl of, tomb of, 496 
Rutland, Elisabeth, Countess of, 
wife of Roger, 6fth Earl and 
daughter of Sir Philip Sidney, 
patroness of men of letters, 
457 n I 

Rutland. Francis Manners, sixth 
Earl of, invites Shakes)>care to 
devise his * impreae,’ 456 neq .; 
his relations with the Earls of 
Southampton and Essex, 467 ; 
ills entertainment of James I at j 
Belvoir, 467 aeq. and notes; of. , 
661 n ; 

Rutland, John Manners, fourth ! 

Earl of, to'll b of, 496 
Rutland. Roger Manners, fifth i 
Earl of, tomb of, 497, 625 v ; ■ 
friend of Southampton, 661, 666 
Rye, players at, 81, 82 n 
Rymer, Thomas, his censure of 
Shakespeare, 592, 694 


SAHVAXABO 

S., 1. M., tribute by, to Shake* 
speare in Second FoUo, 589, 
690 and n I 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset 
and Lord Buokhurst, auUior of 
Oorbodtie, 91, 382 n 2, 400, 
687 n 2 

Sadler, Hamnet or Hamlet, 
godfather to Shakespeare's 
son Hamnet, 32, 37, 485; 
account of his family, 485 
n I; witness to and legatee 
under Shakespeare's will, 485, 
491 

Sadler, John the elder, 322 it 1, 
462 71, 485 

Sadler, John the younger, son of 
John Sadler, and nephew of 
Hamnet Sadler, 37 n 
Sadler, Judith, 32 
Sadler, William, son of Hamnet 
Sadler, 485 n 1 

Saffron Walden, players at, 81, 

82 71 

Saint Evromond, on friendship 
and love, 219 n 1 
Saint-Gelais, Melin de, 718* 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Shake¬ 
speare's residence in, 274; 
stained glass portrait of Shake¬ 
speare at, 542 71 

St. Paul's theatre, 69 7» 2; 
performances at, 341 aeq .; 
'Children of St. Paul’s,’ 60, 
60 n 2, 341 aeq. 

Saint-Saens, Charles C., his opera 
of Henry VI//, 626 
Sainte-Marthe, So6vole de, 719-20 
Salisbury, 379 1 

Salisbury Court theatre, 316 ti 
S alisbury (or Salusbury), Sir 
John, his patronage of poets, 
270, 271, 272; his poems, 
273 n 1 

Salvini, Tommaso, Italian actor, 
hia rendering ot Othello, 627 
Sand, George, her translation of 
Aa You Like It, and her ap¬ 
preciation of Shakespeare, 624 
Sand ells, Fulk, 27 and ti 2, 29 
Sands, James, 463 n 1 
Sannasaro, Jacopo, 172, 711, 

718 71 2 
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Sanaixuit I>r. GTQg|OT« on Shako* \ 
Bpeare'a alleged Itelian travel, ' 
86 n 2 

SaundwB, Francis, 672 n 1 
Saondera, Mathevr, 682 
^underBOD, Mrs., first actress to 
play Shakespeare’s great female 
oharaoters, 602 

Savage, Richard, 237 n 1, 317 n 2, 
643 

Saviolo, Vinoentio, his Practise 
and Aa You Like lU 327 
Scenery on the Elirabelhan stage. 

See under Theatres 
Soeuio elaboration at Court dra¬ 
matic perforraanooB, 68-9 and nl 
Scharf, Sir George, his opinion 
of ‘ Drooshoot ’ engraving. 530 ; 
tracing of ‘Chandos* portrait, 
536; his account of Shake¬ 
speare’s portraits, 540 n 2 
Scheemakers, Peter, hu statue 
of Shakespeare, 541 
Sohelling, Felix E., 646 
Schiller, Friedrich von, his trans¬ 
lation of Macbeth, 618 
Sohlegel, August Wilhelm, 600; 
his Germon translation and criti¬ 
cism of Shakespeare, 615, 616 
Sohlegel, Johann Elias, 614 
Schmidt, Alexander. 645 
Schroder, Friedrich Ulrich Lud¬ 
wig, German actor of Shake¬ 
spearean parts, 618 
Schubert, Frans, 620 
Sohiiok, H. W., Swedish bio¬ 
grapher of Shakespeare, 629 
Schumann, Rol - r*^, 620 * 

Scoloker, Anthony, his DaijilharUua, 
715; allusions to Hamlet in, 
360-1 ; his tribute to Shake¬ 
speare, 502 

Scotland, actors’ tours to, 83 and 
nolec 

Scott, Sir Walter, 35, 504 
Sedley, Sir Charles, his praise of | 
Shakespeare, 693, 694 
Selimua, 260 

Seneca, his influence on English 
drama, 16, 19 and n 2, 22, 91 
Serafino dell’ Aquila, Watson's in¬ 
debtedness to, 147 n 2, 171 and 
n l,718n2 


Maume, 172, 767, 7\%, 
720 n 

Severn, Charies, 646 
Sewell, Dr. George, 675,576 
Sh^well, Thomas, his .adapta¬ 
tions of Shakespeare, 596 and 
n 2 

Shakespeare, distribution of the 
name, 1-2 ; its signifleanoe, I 
I Shakespeare, Adam, 2 
Shakespeare, Ann, the dramatist’s 
sister, 14 

Shakespeare (bom Hathaway), 
Anne, the dramatist's wife, 
20 seq ; her ootlag>, 27, 612; 
debtor to Thomas Whittington; 
280 and n 2; Shakiepearo's 
bequest of ‘ second best bed ’ 
to, 488-9; death, 505 and 
n 2 ; burial, 606 ; epitaph, 606 
n 1 

Shakespeare, Edmund, the drama¬ 
tist’s brother, 13; buiial in 
Southwark, 276, 605 
Shakespeare, Gilbert, the drama¬ 
tist’s brother. 13, 462-3 and 
n 2; aceount of his brother’s 
aeiing, 8K ; negotiates in behalf 
of the poet for purchase of land 
tioar Stratford, 318,463 and n 1; 
Mrs. Stopos on, 463 a 2 ; burial 
of, 605 

Shakespeare, Hainnet, the drama¬ 
tist's son, 32 ; death of, 28] 
Shakespeare, Henry, the drama¬ 
tist’s uncle, 3 and v 3, 279 
Shakcspeaie, Joan (i), the drama¬ 
tist’s sister, 8 

Shakespeare, Joan (2), the drama¬ 
tist’s sister, 14. See under llexi, 
Mrs. iloan 

Shakespeare, John, of Frittenden, 
Kent (/f. 1279), I 
Shakespeare or Shaksporo, John, 
shooinakerat Stratford, confused 
with the dramatist’s father, 
n I 

Shakespeare, John, son of 
Richard, of Snitterflold, the 
dramatist's father, 3; settles 
at Stratford, 3-5; his busint'ss 
6; 1 X 1 municipal office, 5-6, 

492 n 1; property, 5; oharuo- 
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teristios, 6 and n; his raarmse, 

7; hia family, 8, 13; nis 
tenancy of ShaKeepoare's birth* 
place, 9-10; alderman and 
bailiff at Stratford, 12-13; wel- 
oomee aotore to Stratford, 13; 
purohasee Shakespeare's birth¬ 
place, 13; his alleged puritan- 
ism, 13 n; applies for coat-of- j 
arms, 2, 13 n, 282; financial > 
difficulties, 14-15, 279-80; de¬ 
prived of alderman's gown, 16 ; 
prosecuted for non-attendance 
at church, 279-80; his death, 316 
Shakespeare, Judith See Quiney, 
Judith 

Shakosp'.’ure, Margaret-, the drama¬ 
tist's aunt, 3 n 3 
Shakespeare, Margaret, sister of 
the dramatist, 8 

Shakespeare, Mary, the drama¬ 
tist's mother, parentage and an¬ 
cestry, 6, 284-5; her propoity | 
7-8; 289-90; her death and : 
burial, 317, 462, 487 
Shakespeare, Richard, the drama- I 
tist’s brother, 13; his death, 
463. 606 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Rowing- 
ton, 2’ 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Snitter- 
fiold {d. 1660), probably the 
drams list’s grandfather, 3 ; his 
family and estate, 3 and n 2, 4, 7 
Shakespeare, Richard of Wroxall, 
2-3 

Shakespeare, Susanna, daughter 
of the poet, 29, 281 
Shakespeare, Thomas, 3 
Shakespeare, William, husband of 
Anne Whateley, 30 seq. 
Shakespeare or ' Sakspore' Wil¬ 
liam, of daptOD, Gloucester¬ 
shire (d. 1248), 1 

Shakespeare, William, of Rowing- 
ton, 2 i 

Shakkspvabe, William : ances- { 
try. 2 seq. ; parentage, ^8; j 
birth and baptism, 8; birth- i 
place, 8-11; brothers and | 
sisters, 13-14; education, 15 | 
seq. ; school curriculum, 16-17 ; 
study of Greek and Latin ' 


SHAnaFBAXS 

olasuos, 19-17 ; affinities with 
Greek tragedians, 17 » I; study 
of Italian and French litera¬ 
ture, 18-19, 22; reminiscences 
of Mantuanus, 19 and a 1; of 
Seneca, 19 and n 2 ; indebted¬ 
ness to Ovid, 20-2 ; his use of 
the Bible, 22-3, 23 n 2; youth¬ 
ful recreation, 24; r^erences 
to visit to Kenilworth, 24; 
withdrawal from school, 25; 
marriage, 26 seq. ; the marriage 
bond, 27 seq. ; birth of his first 
daughter, 29; his other children, 
32-3; his knowledge of imture 
and of sport, 33 and n 2; his 
poaching adventure at Charie- 
oote, 34 seq. ; prosecution by 
Sir Thomas Lucy, 34-6; flight 
from Stratford, 36; mimtion 
to London, 37 seq. ; rmations 
with Richard Field, publisher, 
41-3; his alleged legal experi¬ 
ence, 43-4; early theatrical 
employment, 45-6; early repu¬ 
tation as actor, 46 seq.; joined 
Earl of licicester's company, 
later knoam as the * King's 
servants,' 64 ; writes plays mr 
the oompany, 66-6; performs at 
Court, 68, 88; at ‘The Theatre,’ 
67; his successes at the Rose 
theatre, 60; at the Curtain, 
00; prominent in affairs of 
the Globe theatre, 62, and 
of the Blackfriars theatre, 
66; his alleged travels in 
England and abroad, 81-6; 
his idles, 87-8; his view of the 
acting prufoBsion, 89; his first 
dramatic efforts, 90 seq. ; his 
receptivity, 96; as actor- 
dramatist, 96: Bon Jonson’s 
criticism of his hasty workman¬ 
ship, 97; his borrowed plots, 
98; revision of old plays, 99; 
chronology of the plays* fl^lOO; 
metrical tests, 100; his use of 
prose, 101 and n 2; his Looeys 
Labour's Lost 102-6; 

his Two Oenilemen of Verona 
106-8; his Comedy of 
Errors i g.v.] 108-9; his Romeo 
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and Jvitct 109-13; his \ 

adaptations of others’ plays, 1 
114 «eg.; Ifeiirp VI 114 ! 

seq.; attacked by l^bert 
Greene, 115 aeq. ; influence of | 
Marlowe on, 109, 122, 133-4 ; I 
his Riohard III [^.vOt 192-4; 
his Richard 11 [g.v.], 124-8; 
relationB with the censor, 
128 atq. ; his TttvA ^ndrontcus, | 
[o.v.}, 128-31; his Merchant of ! 
rentes 131-5; his King ' 

John 138-7 ; early plays 

assign^ to, 138 aeq. [eee under ! 
Ar£n of Feverskam and Edward , 
i//]: his Kenue and ddonts [ 9 . v.j, ' 
141-6; Lucrect, [g.v.], 145-8; I 
tributes to, 148-9; Spenser’s 
praise of, 150; his popularity at 
Court, 152; his Eonneta [c-vOp 
153-95 : his use of sonnet form 
in his plays, 154; his relations 
with the Earl of Southampton, 
198-230, 667 aeq. ; development 
of dramatic power, 231 aeq.; his 
Mtdaummer Night's Dream [g.v.], 
231 aeq. ; All's Well [g.v.]* 234-6; 
Taming of the bhrew L9**’0p 
235 aeq, ; Henry 1 V [g.v.]> 239 
aeq. ; his oreation of FaistaU, ! 
241 aeq. ; Merry Wtvea of 
Windsor [g.v.], 246 aeq. ; Henry 
V [q.v.]t 250 aeq. ; his uso of 
choruses, 251-2 ; relations with 
the JSarl of Essex, 253 aeq.; hb 
growing reputation, 255; his 
share in meetings at the 
' Mermaid,’ ; praised by 
Meres and other contemporaries, 
258 aeq.; unprincipled use of 
his name, 260; plays falsely 
ascribed to, 260 aeq. [see 
under Locrine ; Cromwell^ Lord ; 
Yorkshire Tragedyt A ; Merry ' 
DeviU of Edmonton, The : Car- j 
dento; Henry 1 ; Henry 11 ; ^ 
King Stephen ; Duke Hum- ; 
phrey ; Jphta and lanlha ; | 
Faire Em; Mucedorua]; his 
Paaatonate Pilgrim Iq.v.], 267 j 
aeq. ; his share in the Phoenix 
Turtle aeq. ; his 

London residcnoos, 274 aeq. ;taz- 
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payer of 8t. Helen’s, Blidiopsgate, 
274; in Southwark, 274, 275 ; 
in Chcapside, 276 ; alleged 

residence in Shoredit^, 270 n 2; 
his practical temperament, 278; 
his application for a coat-of* 
arms, 281 aeq. ; purchase of 
New Place, 288; litigation with 
John Lambert, 289; his posi¬ 
tion among his fellow towns¬ 
men, 290 atq. ; his Bupjdy of 
com and malt, 291-2; appeals 
to, from Stratford for aid, 292 
aeq. ; his financial position 
before 1599, 296; acquires 
theatrical shares, 296; his fees 
as dramatist, 296 aeq.; his 
income as actor, 298 aeq. ; 
his shares in Globe theatre, 
300 aeq., 304-6 and n, 309; 
shares in Black friars theatre, 
306 aeq., 309 aeq.; his inoomo 
fiom performances at Court, 313 
aeq. ; a ‘ groom of the Chamber,’ 
313-14, 377 aeq.; later inoomo 
os actor, and as dramatist, 
314 aeq.; his final income, 

315- 16; his {larents' death, 

316- 17; formation of his estate 
at Stratford, 317 aeq.; acquires 
property near Stratford of ibo 
Combes, 317; purchases cot¬ 
tage and land in Chapel Lane, 
319 ; purobasoH lease of moiety 
of the tithes of Stiaiford, 320; 
recovery of smal^ debts, 321-3; 
maturity of bis gonms, 324 aeq. ; 
Much Ado about Nothing [.g.v.], 

325- 6; Aa You Like It fg.v.], 

326- 8; Twelfth Night 

328-32 ; Julius Caesar {q.v.\, 
333-8; Ids share in actor’s 
quarrels, 341 aeq. ; his Hamlet 
[g.v.],354seg.; Troilua and Crea- 
aida 367 aeq. ; his plays 

at Court, 374-5, 385 aeq.; his 
Othello [ 9 .V.]. 389-90 ; Measure 
for Measure (9 v.]» 391-3 ; jlfac- 
belh [g.v.], 394—7; King Lear 

397-402; Ttmon of 
Athena {q.v.], 402-4; Pericles 
\q V . 404-8; his Antony and 
Cleopatra [g.w.]t 409-12; Iih 
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Ooriolanui [g.v.]* 41S-10; the 
latest playa—hu tragic period^ 

417 neq.; his return to romance, 

418 aeq .; Cymbdina 

423-6; The WinUf^e Talt 
[q.v.} 425-7; The Temped 

[g.v.], 427-37 : his collaboration 
with John Fletcher in Cardenio 

438-9; Two Noble Kina- 
men [o.w.]» 439-41; and Henry 
VIII [j.r.]* 442-47; his retire¬ 
ment to Stratford, 450; his 
financial interest in London 
theatres, 461; visits to Oxford, 
451-2 ; relations with Burbage, 
454; his device for the Earl of 
Rutland’s impresa, 455 aeq.; 
his purchase of a house in 
Blaokfnars, 459; his litigation 
over the property, 460-1; rela¬ 
tions with Stratford and neigh¬ 
bourhood, 462 aeq. ; fnendship 
with the Combes, 469 aeq. ; 
his attitude to the Stratford 
enclosures, 477 aeq. ; his will, 
482-5, 487 aeq. ; his death 
and burial, 485; his grave, 
486; his bequests, 488 aeq. ; 
his theatrical shares, 493 aeq. ; 
his monument, 496-9, 624-7; 
pleas for his buiial in West¬ 
minster Abbey, 500 aeq. ; his 
character, 602; his sur%dvor8 
and descendants, 605 aeq.; 
his estate, 614 aeq. ; auto¬ 
graphs, 518 aeq. ; his mode of 
writing, 521 ; spelling of his 
name, 622-3; portraits of, 
623-39; his death mask, 639- 
40 ; public memorials, Ml-3 ; 
quarto and fulio editions of his 
works, 644-72 ; his eighteenth- 
century editors, 673-M; nine¬ 
teenth-century editors, 584-6; 
his reputation in England, 
688-609; on the English stage, 
602 aeq. ; in music and art, 
608-9 ; reputation in America, 
610-11; h'ls foreign vogue, 612 ; 
in Germany, 612-^ ; in France, 
620-5: in Italy, 626-7; in 
Spain, 627-8 ; in Holland, 628 ; 
in Denmark, 628; in Sweden, 
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629; in Busna, 629-31; in 
Poland, 631-2; in Hungary, 
633; in oth«r countries, 633; 
impersonality of his art, 634; 
his foreign affinities, 635-6; 
his receptive faculty, 636-7; 
his univ^sality, 638 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford- 
on-Avon, 642-3 

Shakespeare's Birthplaoe, 8-12; 
visitors to, 642 

' Shakespeare Society,’ The, 600 
' Shakspere Society, The New,’ 
600 

Shallow, Justice, Sir Thomas 
Lucy caricatured as, 35-6, 240; 
his house in Gloucestershire, 
240, 246, 248 

Shanks, John, holder of theatrical 
shares, 303 n, 306 n, 307 n 
Sharp, Thomas, 289 n 
Shaw, Julius, 279, 292 n 1, 462 n ; 
witness to Shakespeare's will, 
484; account of his career, 
484 n 3 

Sheldon copy of the First Folio, 
664, 666 

Sheldon, Ralph, 5r4 n 3 
Sheldon, WUliain, 564 u 3 
Shelton, Thomas, translator of 
Hon QuixotCf 438 
Sheridan, K. B., 647 
Sherwin, W., 638 
Shiels, Robert, 46 n 
Shoreditch, first theatrical quarter, 
53,64 n 1, 67 and n 64. See alao 
under * The Curtain ’ and ‘ The 
Theatre ’ 

Short, Peter, printer, 242 n 1, 675 
Shorthand versions of i^ys, 
100 », 112 n 3 

Shottcry, Anne Hathaway's cot¬ 
tage at, 26 aeq., 642 ; Sbake- 
speare's ])roperty at, 293 ; John 
Combe’s property at, 471 
and n 

Shrewsbury, players at, 81, 82 n, 
128 

Sibthorp, Coningsby, his copy of 
the First Folio, W8-7 
Siddons, Mrs., 605 
Sidney, Sir Philip, reference to 
William Kemp, actor, 36 n 2; 
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on stage soenerj, 76; hia view 
of early EUzabethan diama, 
93; his Ijrrio verse, 95; trans¬ 
lates verses from Montemayor*a 
IhaiMf 107 n 3; his family 
conneidonB, 379, 467 n 1*; 
brings the sonnet into vogue in 
SngUnd, 163; publication of 
his sonnets, 167 n; warns 
readers against insinoerity of 
sonnetteera, 172, 209; Shake¬ 
speare's debt to, 178, 179, 186; 
on the oonoeit of the immortalis¬ 
ing power of verse, 186, 187; 
hia praise of * blaolmess,' 191; 
his proficiency in mottoes for 
* imprese,’ 466 n 1; his use of 
the word ' will ’ 696; Shake¬ 
speare’s debt to his Arcadia. 401 
' and n 2, 406 n 1; his Astrojthd 
andSteUa, 153 seq., 176 n, 706>7, 
^709--10 ; Nashe’s p)rsiso of, 707 
w 1; metre of, 164 n 1; address 
to Cupid in, 166 n 1 
Sidney, Sir Robert, 664 
Sieveis, Eduard Wilhelm, his 
studies of Shakespeare, 617, 
618 and n 1 

Silver Street, Choapsido, Shako- 
Bpoare's residence m, 270 aeq. 
and notes 

Simmes (or Sims), Valentino, 
printer, 119 n, 124 n 1, 242 n 1, 
361 n 2 

Simpson, Percy, on Jonson’s 
- contributions to First Folio, 
* 659 n 1; on Shakespearean 
'punctuation, bt't3 n 1 ' 

Singer, Samuel Weller, 686 
S%r Thomas More, fee for per¬ 
formance of, 297 n 2 
Sixain or siz-iined stanza, its 
use by Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and i^ge, 144-5 
Slater, Martin, also known as 
Martin, 83 and notes 2 and 3; 
law-suit relating to, 311 n 
Sly, Christopher, probably drawn 
from life, 236, 237. 238 
Sly, William, actor, member of 
Ixird Chamberlain's company, 
63 n 2, 377. 381 n 2, 384 
n 1; shareholder in Blackfriars 
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theatre, 306, 307 a 1; executor 
of Phillips's wUl, 453 n 1 
Smethwick, John, publisher, 106 
n2: 113 a 1,364, 666670 
Smith, Henry, 514 
Smith, Bale, 464 
Smith, Richard, 70» 

Smith, Sir Thomas, his Common- 
uteaUh of England cited, 12 a 2 
Smith, Wentworth, plays pro¬ 
duced by and ascribed to 
Shake^eare, 260 and a 1, 261 
Smith, William, Rouge Dragon, 
censures actors' heraldic oiainis 
286 and n 3, 286 

Smith, William, sonnets of, 208 
n 1, 072; his Chhrts, 714 
Smith, William Henry, 662 
Smithson, Miss Harriet, actress, 
625 

Smyth, Lady Ann, 472 
Smyth, Sir Francis, 472, 479 n I 
Snitterlield, birthplace of :tht> 
dramatist's father, 3-8; Aiden 
property at, 3; sale of Mary 
Shakespeare’s property at, 14 
Snodham, Thomas, printer, 261 
‘ Soost ’ or ‘ Zoust ’ portrait of 
Shaki«pcare, 538 
Sokolo\ski, A. L., Russian trans¬ 
lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Somers, Sir Ceorge, wreck of his 
ship off the liermudaa, 43^1, 431 
Somerset, Duke of, 537 
Somerset House, Shakespeare's 
cem^tany of act at, 3B2-3 
Somerville, William, •>3> 

Sonnet, Gascoigne’s dehriition of, 
164 n 1 ; meaning of, 267 n 2 ; 
705 n 2 ; vogue of, in Eliza¬ 
bethan England, 153 seq., 705- 
18; fonri of, 164; French and 
i Italian models, 160-72; its 

vogue in France, 718-20; in 
Italy, 718 and n 

Sonnets, Shakespeare’s, debt to 
; Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 21 and 

' n 1, 180 seq.; Shakespeare's 

view of actor’s calling in, 89; 
the poet's first attempts, 154; 
majority composed in 1594, 
166-(>; a few oomposed later 
(o.g. cvu. in 1603), 166 ; their 
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literary value, 157 ; oiroulation 
io manusoript, 157; oommeuded 
by Meres, 168,177; their pirati* 
oal publication in 1009, 159- 
163; their form, 163,164; want 
of continuity, 166; the two 
' groups,' 165, 166 ; main topics 
of the first * group,* 166, 167; 
of the second * group,’ 167, 
168; re-arrangoioent in the 
edition of 1640, 168; not to 
bo regarded as unqualified auto¬ 
biography, 168, 169, 177, 178; 
censured by 8ir John Lavies, 
174; comparative study of, 177, 
178; their borrowed conceits, 
179-186; the poet’s claims of 
immortality for his sonnets, 
186-9 ; the * will ’ sonnets, 
189, 695-704; the praise of 
' blackness,' 190-2; sonnets 
of vituperation, 192-4 ; ' the 

dark lady,* 194-5; * dedica¬ 

tory ’ sonnets, and biographic 
facts, 100-200: the ‘ rival pout,’ 
200-5; sonnets of fnendship, 
205-14; Southampton and the 
sonnets of fnendbhip, 222-9; 
sonnets of intrigue, 214-22; 
treatment of theme of conflict 
between love and friendship by 
other writers, 215-18; the likeli¬ 
hood of a personal enperienoc | 
in Shakespeare’s case, 218-22 ; J 
external evidence of this in I 
WilMAe hu Awmi (1594), 219- 
21 ; summary of oonclusioiis 
respecting the sonnets, 229, 
230 ; editions of, 545-6; extant 
copies of 1600 tuition, 545 and 
n 3 

Sonnets, Shakespeare’s, quoted 
with explanatory oomments: [ 
xiv., 180 n; xx., 162 n; 
xxii., 155 n; xxvi., 174, 
1U8; xxxii., 108; xxx\u., 
2U0 ; xxxviii, 184, 199; xxxix., i 
200, 213; xlvii.. 212. 213 n; 
liu., 180 ; Iv., 188; Ivii., 213 ; 
Ivin., 213 n; lix., 210 n; lx , 
181; Ixu., 166 n, 214 ; Ixiu , 
188 ; Ixiv., 182; Ixix., 158 n ; 
Ixx., 167; Ixxiii., 165 n; 


soinrawxu, 

Ixxiv., 200; IxxvL, 178; 
Ixzviii., 196, 202; Ixxx., 203; 
Ixxxi., 188; xoiv., 140, 158; 
c., 197 ; oL, 180 n; oiu., 197; 
civ., 162 n; cvi., 182; ovii., 
17 n 1; 227, 228 ; oxix.. 179 n; 
cx., 89; oxi<, 89; exx, 189; 

^ exxxV , exx^vi., 162 n: oxxxvuL, 

155 n; cxlui., 162 n; cxliv., 
214: cliv., 185 n ; ovii., 662, 
669; cxxxv.-vi., 697,698,700, 
701, 702 ; cxxxiv., 703; oxliii., 
703, 704 

' Soothern, John, sonnets to the 
Earl of Oxford, 208 n I 
Sophooies, 17 n 1 

. Soumarakov, Alexander, Russian 
translator of Hamlet and Richard 
111, 629 

Southampton, players at, 81, 82 n 
I Southampton, Henry Wriothesloy, 
second Earl of, 667, 658 ‘ 

Southampton, Henry ‘Wiiothedey^ 
third Earl of, as a literary 
patron. 107 n 2, 297, 664-71; 
his relations with Shakespeare, 
141-3, 147-8, 162, 197 eeq., 
300, 657; his parentage and 
birth, 657-9; his career, 
657-03 ; his youthful beauty, 
223, 669-60; direct rcfereuo&n 
to, in the sonnets, 222, 223; 
his identity with the youth 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets of 
* friendship ’ evidenced by his 

E ortraits, 223 and n, 225, 226; 
IS lung hair, 226 n; hit 
mamago, 601,6G2; his relaticns 
with the Earl of Essex, 253-5, 
457 ; his imprisonment, 226-8, 
662; his later career, 662, 663; 
his death, 663 ; fascination of 
the drama for, 665 
Southampton, Thomas Wriothes- 
ley, first Earl of, 667 
Southwark, Shakespeare’s resi¬ 
dence in, 274 seq. 

Southwark Cathedral, Shakespeare 
memorial at, 642 ; stained glass 
])ortrait at, 542 n 
Southueil, Robert, manuscript 
copies of his Mary MaydoUn's 
Funeral 7'ears, 158 n; his 
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Four^cM Meditationf 161 n 1, Steele, Sir Bioherd, on Betterton's 
681 and n 2, 682; dedioation of rendering of Othrilo, 602 
his Short Ruh of Lift^ 678 SteevensTGeorge: his edition of 

Southwell, aliat Bacon, Thomas. the Sonnets, 646; his edition 

664 of Shakespeare, Ml, 682; his 

Spain, translations of Shake* revision of Johnson's edition, 

spmre in, 627, 628 and n 1 681; his oritioal oomments, 

Spanish romances in Elizabethan 581, 682; staled the * Puck 

England, 429 n 1 I of commentators,' 682; his 

Spenser, Edmund, his use of > Shakeepeanvin forgeries, 646-7. 

legal phrases, 44, 664; treat- , See also 669 n 1,672 
ment of Adonis fable, 144 ; his i Stendhal (Henri ^>ylo), on Shake* 
use of the ' sixain,' 146; Jus re- | spesre, 624 
ferenoe to Shakespeare, 160-1; j Stephen, Ktru/, The Htstory of, 263 
referred to by Shakespeare, i Stephenson, H, T., 644 

160-1; sonnets of, 164, 708, I Stinchoombe Hill, referred to as 

712-13 ; translations of sonnets . ' the Hill ’ in Henry IV, 249 

from Du Bellay and Petrarch, | Stone, Nicholas, 497 n 2, 498 n 2 

170 and n 3, 719; on the i Slopes, Mrs. Charlotte, her ao- 

immortalising power of verse, • count of Shakesjx'are’s bust, 
187 ; adulation of Queen Eliza- , 525 n ; h(‘r resnrohes on Sliake- 

beth, 207 and n 1, 227, 376; | speare (eittKl jiasstm), 643 
his sonnet to Admiral Lord | Storm, G. F., engraver of Shake- 
Charles Howard, 210; his in- I spoare's portrait, 634 n 
debtednoss to Ariosto, 326; j Stothard, 'J'honias, 610 
story of Tjear in his Faene Stow, Joliii, 38 n 2, 132 n 1, 138 
Queene, 400; burial in West- j Strange, Ixird. iSfrc Derby, Earl of 
minster Abbey, 600-2, absence j Straparohi, his Noth and the 
of his manuscripts, 619-20; i Merry Wit'es of Windsor, 241 
dedication of the Faerie Queene, ' Strasburg, Englisli actors at, 86 
679 ' Stratford-on-Avon, [lopulation of, 

Spielmann, M. H., his view of | 4 and n 1, soitlemcnt by John 

Shakosjieare's monument, 526 tt; Shakespeare, the dramatist's 

his opinion of the ‘ Flower ' j father, at, 4-6; industries at, 
portrait of Shakespeare, 631, ' 4 and n 2; church at, 8 and 

632 n 2 ; of the * Felton ' ! n 2 ; parish regisi <'01 at, H n 2 ; 
portrait, 637-8 ; his account of j Shakespi'nre’H birtJijdnee at, 8- 
Shakespeare’s j^iortraits', 640 n 2 1 12; plague' at, 12 anu n 1; actors 

Stagl, Mme. de, and the Shake- | at, 13, 124 and n 2 , grammar 
spearean controversy in France, j school and eumculiim at, 1.6-17 
623 j (for maHters see under Ootton, 

Stafford, Lord, his oompary of ■ John ; Greene, Joseph ; Hunt, 
actors at Stratford, 24 n 2 , Simon ; .Icnkins, 'riiomas, 

Stafford, Simon, printer, 242 n 1 , Hoche, Walter); nativ»*s of. 

Stage, Elizabethan, see esp. 74 j settled m Lonilnn, 37 seq. {see 
n 1 I under Combe, Wtlliain , Field, 

Stampa, Gaspara, 718 n 2 ■ Richard ; Jxicke, Roger ; Orrian, 

Stanhope, Sir John, Lord Stan- 1 Allan ; Quincy, Richard ; Sadler, 
hope of Harrington, 383, 386 ' John; Shakespeare, William ; 
and n 2 I Woodward, Richard); routes 

Stansby, William, printer | from, to Tendon, 39, 40 and 

Staunton, Howard, 670 a I ; his 1 n 1 , allusions to, in Tamtny 
edition of Shakespeare, 584-5 1 of the Shrew, 236 ; destructive 

3 V 
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fires ai, 290, 466; disastrous 
liar\re6te at, 291 aeq .; malting 
at, 291-2; appeals for aid to 
London and to Shakespeare, 
292-6, 462, 466 n 2; Shake¬ 
speare's purchase of property 
and tithes at, 317-320; Shake¬ 
speare’s support for repau* of | 
highways, 462 and n; Shake- i 
speare's posthumous fame at, | 
600 and n 1; Oarriok at, GOl; ' 
the ‘Jubilee’ at, 601; the i 
' Tercentenary * at, 602. See i 
aUo under Chapel Lane; Combe, | 
Thomas and William; Enolo- ' 
sure; New Place; Shakespeare, 
William 

‘ Stratford Town ’ edition, 687 n I 

* Stratford ’ portrait of Shake¬ 

speare, 527 
Street, Peter, 62 n 1 
Stubbes, Philip, his AnaUmy of 
Ahuaee^ 643 

Sturloy, Abraham, bailiff of 
Stratford-on-Avon ; hia know¬ 
ledge of Latin, 18 n 1 ; his letter 
to Richard Quiney, 293, 296 n 1. 
See also 320, 462 n 
Suckling, Sir John, 690 

* Sugred,’ applied to Shakespeare’s 

work, 178, 269 and n 1 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 609 
Sullivan, Barry, 543 
Sullivan, E J , 610 
Sullivan, Sir Edward, on Shake¬ 
speare’s Italian travels, 86 n 2 
Sully, Mounet, French actor, as 
Hamlet, 625 

Sunday, dramatic performances 
on, 79, 340 

Surrey, Earl of, sonnets of, 163, 
164; imitation of Petrarch, 
170 n 2, 705 

Susseic, Earl of, lord chamberlain, 
62; his company of actors, 

60 n 1 ; performances bv, 66 
n 2, 130, 400 

Sutton, Thomas, 497 n 2, 498 n 2 
Swan theatre, l^nkside, 69 n 2, 
274 n 1; description of interior 
by John do Witt, 73 n 2; 
seating capacity, 73 n 2; law¬ 
suit rdating to, 311 n 


JWUL 

* Swan and Maidenhead ’ inn, 9-10 

Swanston, HiUiard, holder of 
theatrical shares, 303 n, 306 n. 
307 n 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, his 
oritioismof Richard III, of 
Arden of Feveraham, 138; of 
Edward 111, 139; se« also 
440, 599,645 

Sylvester, Joshua, 670,716 and n 2 

Symmons, Dr. Charles, 686 


Tauubsau, Jacques, 720 
Taille, Jacques de la, 720 and n 
I Taille, Jean de la, 720 and n 
Tailor, Robert, his allusion to 
Penclea, 406 n 2 

Talma, the French actor, 534 n; 
as OthcUo, 625 

Taming of A Shrew, The, 235 and 
notes 

Taming of The Shrew, The, refer¬ 
ence to travelling companies in, 
70; early Gorman translation, 
85 n; publication of, 113 n 1; 
account of, 235-8; probable 
date of composition, 235; its 
doubtful identity with Love's 
Labour's Won, 234 ; sources, 235, 
236; biographical bearing of 
the induction, 236-8; editions 
of, 548 seq. ; passages cited, 20 
n 2, 236, 238, 357 n 2 
Tamisicr, Iherro, 718 
Tansillo, Luigi, 718 n 2 
Tarlcton, Richard, 151, 247 
Tasso, Bernardo, 718 » 2 
Tasso, Torquato, 22, 718 n 2; 
influence of, on Shakespeare, 
179 n 1, 211, 212 ; on Spenser, 
713; relations with the Duke 
of Ferrara, 211, 212; his 
dialogue on ‘ imprese' 465 n 
Tate, Nahum, 696, 597 
Taylor, John, water-poet, 39 n 
Taylor, Joseph, actor and theatri¬ 
cal shareholder, 306 n, 306 n, 
307 n, 534 

Teares of the Isle of Wight, elegies 
on the Earl of Southampton, 671 
Ten Tale, The, ‘fair copy’ of 
560 n 1 
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TemfpttA, The, 75, 76, 79 n 2, 

420, 421, 422; performed at 

Court, 88, 422, 434, 435 

and notfs, 650 ; use of prose 
in, 101 n 2; quotation 
from Montaigne's Enanije in, 
166 n, 431; position of. in First 
Folio, 421; first perforznanoc of, 

421, 422, and n 2; account of, 
427-37; contrasted with Cum.- 
bdine, Wint»‘'s Tale, aiid m id- 
summer Nvfht's Dream, 428; 
traces of the influence of Ovid, 
428; sourocs, 428-31; shipwriKsk 
of Sir George Somers’ fleet off 
the Bermudas and the plot of 
The Tempest, 430, 431 ; signifi¬ 
cance of Caliban, 431-4 ; vogue 
of, 435- 6 ; fanciful interpreta¬ 
tions of, 436, 437; reflects 
Shakespeare’s highest imagina¬ 
tive powers, 436; editions of, 
648 seq. ; witnessed by Pepys, 
692 ; Dryden’s and Davenant’s 
adaptation and Shadwell’s revi¬ 
sion, 696; passages cited, 20, 
32 n 2, 86, 428, 430, 433 n, 
434 

‘ Temple Shakespeare, The,’ 
686 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Ins view 
of Edward III, 139; metre of 
his In Memortam, 272 
Terence, 16 
Terry, Miss Ellen, 600 
Tothorton, William, 322 n 1 
‘Theatre, The,’ Shoreditch, the 
first English playhouse, built 
by James Burbage, 61, 62 n 2, 
65; its site and construc¬ 
tion, 67 and n, 00 and 
n 1; change of ovnier»hip 
and demolition, 61 and n; 
residence of Shakespeare near, 
274 ; his shares in, 302 n 1; 
performance of the old play of 
Hamlel at, 358 

Thejitros, see esp pp. 67-89, and 69 
n 2 ; methods of represertation, 
71 seq.; structural ])lans, 72 ; 
prices of admission, 72; the stage, 
73 aeq. ; the set scenorv', 75-6 , 
crudity of scenic apparatus. 


THTABl) 

76-6 and n 2; costume, 76-7 
and n I, 308 n; absence of 
women acton, 77-8 and n ; 
programmes and advertise¬ 

ments at, 78--9; music at, 79 ; 
Sunday performances at, 79; 
Puritan outcry against, 79-80; 
! prohibition of during Lcsit 

I and seasons of plague, 80 ; time 

j of performances, 80 and n 3; 

j value of shartw in, 312 n 2; 

j city’s attempt to suppress, 338- 

I 40. See also under Hlaok- 

1 friars, Cockpit, Crosskoys, 

I Curtain, Fortune, Globe, Hope, 

I Inn yards, Eewingtoii Butts, 

Phoenix,*IVivato’theatres,Ued 
i Bull, Bose, Swan, The Theatre, 

I Whitefnars 

I Theatrical lawsuits. See 310 n 
I Theobald, Leu is, his emendations 
of Hamlet, 305; his play 

! Double Falsehood alleged to bo 

I by Shakespeare, 438 and n 3, 

439 and ml; his criticism of 
' Pope, 676 ; his edition of Shako- 
I speare, 676, 677 and n 2; his 
textual enieniiations, 677 and 
notes, 678; his tdiloiial fees, 
677 n 2, 698 

i Theolmlds, royal juilace at, 68 
Thimm, Franx, 646 
' Thomas, Anibruise, his opera of 
I Hnmlet, 626 

1 Thom|tHon, John, engraver, 686 
, Thoms, W. J., 644 
‘ Thomson, Hugh, 610 
' I'homson, Jarne-s, 697 
Thortalie, William, 460 
' Thornbury, G. W., (>44 
j Thorpe, Thomas, piratical pub- 
, lishor of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 

1.69-03, .647, 666; his rela- 
J tions with Marlowe, 169 ; adds 

J A Lorcr's Cowplmtnt to the 

I oolleclum of sonnets, 160; 

< liH boinljastic dedication to 

I ‘Mr. W If.,’ 161, 163; his 

arrangement of the ‘ Sonnets,’ 

! 168 ; the true history of, and 

‘Mr W. \i; 672-86 
i Thrab, Henry, 62 n 4 
i Thyarci, Pontiis de, 718 
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^neok« Ladwig, GennAn traoBlator 
of Shakespeare, 616 
TUn^, Edmond, 384 n 
Timon of Ath^t 75, 402-4; 
date of oomposition, 402; 
a preTiooB play on the same 
Bobjeot, 402 and n 1; its 
sonroeB, 402, 403; the divided 
’ authorship, 403, 404 ; Shad- 
well’s revision, 596 
J’ito Andronico: a German play, 
129 n 2 

Tito and Omppo^ story of, 216 
and n, 217 and n 
TUtu Andron%cu8t acted by Earl 
of Pembroke’s company, 56, 
130; and by Lord Susset’s 
men, 56 n 2, 130; performed 
in Germany, 84 n 2; publica¬ 
tion of, 112 n 3, 128, 130; 
Morel’s reference to, 129; 
Bavonsoroft’s assertion as to 
its authenticity, 129; Shako- 
spearo’s share in, 129; his 
coadjutors, 129; plays on the 
theme, 129 and n 2 ; editions 
of, 130-1, 548 seg.; mentioned 
by Meres, 259 ; passages cited, 
19 n 2, 20 n 1, 33 
Tttua and Vespasian, 129 and n 2 
Tofte, Robert, describes per¬ 
formance of Loves Labour's 
Lost, 102 and n 1; his Laura, 
714, 715; his Alba, 715 n 2 
Tolstoy, his attack on Shake¬ 
speare, 631 and n 2 
Tompson, John, 279 
Tonson, Jacob, bookseller, 575, 
576 and n 1 

Tooko, John Home, his copy of 
the First Folio, 564 and n 4 
Tooley, Nicholas, 453 n 1 
Tottel, Henry, 705 
Tourgoniev, influence of Shake¬ 
speare on, 6^ 

Tragicomedy, definition of, 419, 
420 n 1; first experiments in, 
due to Italian or Franco- 
Italian influence, 419; vogue of, 
assured by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in The Faithful Shep^ 
herdess, Philaster, and A King 
and no King, 420; other Eliza- 


TWO 

bethan tragicomedies, 419 and 
N 1,420 and a 1; Shakespeare’s 
contributions to, 419-20 
Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, 607 
and n 2 

Treheme, John, 497 n 2 
Trinity College, Cambridge, ool- 
lection of quartos at, 51^ 
Trotlualand Cresstda, 367-73; use 
of prose in, 101 n 2; reference 
to theatrical shares in, 303 n; 
date of production, 367; the 
quarto edition of 1W9, 368 and 
n 2, 369; the fint Folio 
version, 369 and n 1, 563 seq. ; 
treatment of the theme, 370; 
plot drawn from medieval and 
not classical tradition, 371 ; 
attempt to treat play as Shake¬ 
speare’s contribution to con¬ 
troversy between Jonson, 
Marston, and Dokkor, 373 n 1; 
Drydon’s adaptation, 596; pas¬ 
sages cited, 351, 432, 653 n 2 
Trundell, John, stationer, 361 
and n 2 

Turbervile, George, 706 n 2 
Turbutt, W. G., his copy of the 
First Folio, 568 and n 1 
! Turner, Charles, 637 
* Turton, Thomas, bbhop of Ely, 
632 

Twain, Mark, 665 
Twelfth Night, use of prose in, 
101 n 2; account of, 328-332; 
date of production, 328, 329; 
allusion to the ’ new map,’ 
328 and n 3; produced at 
Court, 328; at Middle Temple 
HaU, 71, 329; Manningham’s 
description of, 329, 422 ; Italian 
sources of, 98,329-30; the new 
characters, 332; publication 
of, 332, 333; roferenoo to 

Puritans in, 465 n 4; editions 
of 548 seq. ; passages cited, 30 
n 1; 32 n 1; 186 n 2; 329 n 1; 
466 n 4 

Twine, Laurence, his translation 
of Apollonius of Tyre, 405 n 1 
Twiss, F., 045 n 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, 
early German rendering, M n 2; 
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TWO 

debt to John Lylyt 105, 106; 
sonnee of, 107 and n 1; debt to 
Hontemayor, 107 and n; pub¬ 
lication of, 108; reference 
to aonnetteeruig in, 175; the 
atmggle of friendship with love 
in, 218; mentioned by Meres, 
258; ediUons of, 648 aeq .; 
paaaages cited, 86, 176 
Two Ikuian OenUetnen, 107 and n 1 
Two Noble Kinamen, 216, 430-41; 
attributed to Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, 439, 440; plot 
drawn from Chaucer’s Knight's 
Tale, 440; Shakespeare’s al¬ 
leged share in, 440, 441; Mas¬ 
singer’s alleged share in, 441; 
D’Avenant’s adaptation of, 596 
Tyler, Thomas, on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2.686 n 1,694 n 1,702 n 1 


Uda£l, Nicholas, his Ralph Roister 
Dotster, 91 

Ulrici: his criticism of Shake¬ 
speare, 618 
UnderhUl, Fulk, 288 
Underhill, Hercules, 288 
Underhill, William, owner of New 
Place, 288 

Underwood, John, his will, 60 n 2 ; 
shareholder in Curtain theatre, 
302 n 1; in Globe theatre, 
305 n; in Blackfriars, 306 n; 
207 n 

University dramatic performances, 
70 n 1 


VaNDSBOiroH', Qerard) his crayon 
o^y and engraving of the 
* Chandos ’ portrait, 636-0 
Variorum editions of Shake¬ 
speare, 683, 684 

Vauquelin de la Frosnaye, 720 
and n 

VautroUier, Thomas, Huguenot 
printer of London, 41-2, 336 
Vega, Lope de, 110 n 
Velasco, Juan Fernandez de, 
duke de Frias, Constable of 
Castile, entertained at Somerset 
House, 382-4 


VOSS 

Fenesyon Comedy, The, 134 
Vengerov, Prof., Russian trans- 
^lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Venue and Adonis, publication of, 
42, 141; the dedicatory letter 
to the Earl of Southampton, 
140; its debt to Ovid, 143; 
mOuence of Lodge, 144-6; 
vogue of the clasai^ story, 
144 and 146 n 1; the metre, 
146; the poem’s popularity, 
148; editions, 149-50, 644; 
praised by Mercs, 177, 259; 
Gabriel Harvey’s mention, 369 
and n 1; extant copies of early 
editioDS, 546 n 1 ; passage otted 
186 

Verdi, his operas of Maebdh, 
Oihtlh, and Falslaff, 627 
Vere, Lady Elizabeth, 232, 060 
Vorney, Sir Richard, 472 
Vernon, Mistress Elizabeth, 661, 
662 

Verona, statue of Shakeslunro at, 
541-2 

Vorplanck, Gulian Crommolin, 683 
n 1 

Vorreikon, Louis, 66 n 1, 384 
Verri, Alessandro, Italian trans¬ 
lator of Hamlet and Othello, 627 
Vertue, Goorgo: hU engraving of 
Shakespeare’s monument, 626- 
6 ; of ’ Chandos ’ {lortrait, 636 ; 
of a miniuturo of ShakesiHiaro, 
638 

Victor, Wilhelm, 646 
Vigny, Alfred de, his version of 
Othello, 624 

Villemam, on Shah'Hipflaro, 624 
Vincent, Augustine, 567 and n 
Virgil, 16, 17, 21, 22 
Virginia, expeditions to, equipped 
by Southampton, 063 
I Virginia Comjiany, 663 
Visor, Wilhatii, m Henri/ IV, 240 
Vissoher, his view of Ixindon, 62 
n 2 

■ Voltaire, adverse criticisms of 
I Shaki»poaro by, 620 and n 4, 

' 621, 622, 623; opfioncnts of his 

views m France, 621, 622 
Voss, .1. 'H., GiTroaii translator 
I of Shakesfiearu, 616 
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Walis, Hefu^ Prince of, his 
patroiwge of sotorR, 378 n 1 
Walker, Barbara. i8ee under 
Clopton, Lady 

Walker, Sir Edward, 616 and n 3 
Walker, Henry of Stratford, 317 
and n 1, 459, 462 n, 471 n 
Walker, Henry, citizen of London, 
317 n 1 

Walker, U., publisher, 676 n 1 
Walker, W. Sidney, on Shake- 
speare’s versification, 598 n 2 
Wuker, William, godson of the 
dramatist, 317 and n 1, 471 n, 
491 

Walkl^, Thomas, publisher, 389, 
680 

Wallace, Charles WUliam, his 
Shakespearean researches quoted 
passim {see esp. 61-5 and 
noteSt 70 n, 73 n 2, 643); his re* 
searches into Shakespeare's resi¬ 
dence in Silver Street, 277 n 2; 
his researches into theatrical 
lawsuits, 310 n; discovftry of 
documents relating to Shake¬ 
speare’s Blackfriars property, 
461 n 3 

Waller, Lewis, 008 
Walley, Henry, publisher, 368 
Walmisley, Gilbert, 616 and n 
Walsh, G. M., on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 36 n 2, 
66 n 1 

Walton, Izaak, 38 n 2 
WarburiKin, John, 263, 264 and 
n 1 

Warburton, William, bishop of 
Gloucester, his edition of Shake¬ 
speare, 679, 680; his editorial 
foes, 677 n 2 
Ward, Sir A. W., 646 
Ward, J. i). A., his statue of 
Shakespeare in New York, 641 
Ward, John, actor, 626 
Ward, John, vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon ; notices of Shake¬ 
speare, 316, 450 n I, 600 
account of Shakespeare’s death, 
482-3; his diary, 041-2 
Ward, William, engraving of 
Shakespeare's portrait, 627 


Warner, Sir George, 660 
Warner, Mrs. Hary, actress, 636 
Warner, Walter, 297 n 2 
Warner, William, tranalarion of 
Plautus’ oome^es, 109; the 
story of Lear in his Albioti's 
England, 400 
Warren, John, 646 
Warwick, Ambrose Dudley, Eari 
of, his company of actors at 
Stratford, 24 n 1; lord of the 
manor of Rowington, 319 
Watkins, Bichard, printer, 674 
Watson, Thomas, sonnets of, 96, 
163, 170, 171, 706-6, 710; 
their publication, 157 n; their 
foreign origin. 147 and n 2, 
171 and n 1; Shakespeare’s 
debt to, 178; Daniel’s debt to, 

I 714. See also 667 n 1, 679 
\ Webb, Judge, 665 
I Webbe, Alexander, 14 
Webbo, Robert, 14 
I Webster, John, his use of legal 
' phrasfis, 44 and n ; his share in 
I Caesar's Fall, 337 ; his tribute 
I to Shakespeare, 603 n 1; loss 
I of his manuscripts, 619 
j Weelkcs, Thomas, 267 n 3 
j Weover, John, his praise of Venus 
and Adonis and Lucrece, 149; 
his Mirror of Martyrs, 246; 
allusion in, to Anl onv's speech at 
Caesar's funeral, 334 n 1 
WeJeombe, enclosure of common 
I lands at, 474 Sif. 

Welles, Thomas of Carleton, Bed¬ 
fordshire, * cousin ’ to Lady 
I Bernard, 321 n 4 
' West, Benjamin, 610 
I Westminster Abbey, resting-place 
I of Chaucer and of Shakespeare's 

' contempuranes, 600-2 ; poetic 

pleas for Shakespeare’s burial 
in, 500-1 

Westward for Smelts, collection of 
stones called, 247 and n 2, 423 
Whatcoto, Robert, 464; witness 
of Shakespeare's will, 486 and 

I « 2 

! Whateley, Anne, 30 seq. 

I Whately, Archbishop Richard, 661 
' Whately, Thomas, 699 
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Whdtor* B. B., hii papers at 
Stratford, 4 n 1; his works on 
Shakespeare, 643 
Whetstone, George, his Promos and 
Cassandra, 392 ; his Heptammm 
of Ctuill Discoursts, 392 
White, Blanco, 627 
White, E. J., 644 
White, Edward, publisher, 130, 
131 and n 1 

White, Biohard Grant, 686 
White, William, printer, 106 n 1; 

119 n, 407 n 1 
White, W. A., 611 
Whitefriars theatre, 59 n 2, 66 
n 3; shareholders in, 302 n 1, 
303; lawsuits relating to, 303 
n 1, 311 n; viJue of share in, 
312 n 2 

Whitehall, royal palaoo at, per¬ 
formances at, 68, 152, 370, 3S3, 
386, 387, 388, and n 1, 307-8, 
418, 456, 662, 691 
Whittington, Thomas, of Shottery, 
creditor of Shakespeare’s wife, 
26 n, 280 and n 2 
Widener, Harry K., 609 
Wicland, Christoph Martin, 614 
Wilkins, George, nis collaboration 
with Shakespeare in Ttmon of 
Athens and Pericles, 404,408; his 
Miseries of Enforced Mamatje, 
404; his novel of Pericles, ^8 
and n 1, » 2 

Wilks, Robert, actor, 603 
* Will' sonnets, the, 189, 695-704; 
Elizabethan meanings of * will,* 
696-6; Shakespeare’s use of 
word * will,’ 696-7; Shake¬ 
speare’s pi^'.b on the word 
‘ will,’ 697-8; the play upon 
;wish’ and ‘wiU,’ 007, 698; 
interpretation of the word in 
Sonnets cxzxiv.,oxxxv .ozxxvi., 
oxliii, 698-704 
Willis, R., 24 n 1 
Willis, Judge, 655 
WiUobiekts Atnsa, 219-21, 715 n 2 
Wilmoote, native place of Shake¬ 
speare’s mother, 6, 282 seq.; 
alleged reference in Taming of 
the Shrew to, 238 
Wilson, J., 637 
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I Wilson, Robert, actor and dra¬ 
matist, 61 n 1, 96 n 1,132 a 1 ; 
anticipates Shakespeare’s Shy- 
look in his Thru Ladiu of 
I London, 132 and n 1; part 
author of play of OldeaaiU, 244 
j 'Wilson, Thomas, 107 n 2 
I Wilton, Shakespmre and his oom- 
j pany at, 379, 691 and w 1 
j Winchester, players at, 82 and n 
I Winchester, Bishop of, jurisdiction 
; of, 274 6 

j Wmoot (in the Taming of the 
{ Shrew), its idimiification, 237, 

' 238, 230 

; Windsor, rpyal palace at, 68, 162, 

, 247, 376,670 

Winsor, Justin, his Bibliography 
I of Quartos and Folios of Shake- 
I speare, 553 n 1 
Wmstanley, William, 265 
Winter's Tale, A, performed at 
Court, 88. 422, 420, 435, 660; 

) prose in, 101 n 2, 420, 421,422; 

I position of, in First Folio. 421 ; 
I first performance of at the Globe, 

I 421,422 and n 2,425; notice bv 

Simon Forman, 422 ; account of, 

I 426-7; bustri on Greene's Pan- 
I dosto, 98, 425, 426: Shake¬ 
speare’s innovations, 426, 427; 
bin presentment of country life, 
j of boyhood, 427 ; of p,irlhood, 

' 427, 436; reforon<!C io Furilans 

I in, 465 n 4 ; iHlitions of, 548 
sag. ; passage's cited, 425 n 1, 

; 427 n, 465 n 4 

1 Wire, use of the word, for women’s 
hair, 189 and n J 

' Wise, Andrew, publisher, 124 n I, 
I 242 n I 
' Wise, John R , 643 
I Wisliocnub, Raul, his Shakespeare's 
j Toienmaske, 540 n 1 
' Wither, George, his indiotmoni 
of publishers, 100 n. Su also 
< 670, 716 n 2 

, Wits, or Sport ujKtn Sjiori, The, 
' 72 n 2 

Witter, John, shareholder in Globe 
theatre, 305; lawsuit relating 
I to, 310 'n; estimate of the 
' value of his share, 311 
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WWelU Abraham, his aoconnt 
of Shakespeare’s portraits, 540 
n 1 

Women aotors, absence of, from 
Elizabethan stage, 77-8 and 
nolet ; first introdnced by 
Thomas Killigrew, 694 n 1; 
the first women aotors in Shake¬ 
spearean parts, 602-8 
Wonoot in Aenry IV identified as 
Woodmancote, 240 
Wood, Anthony h, 451 
Woodmancote. See Wonoot 
Woodward, Richard, 37 n 
Worcester, Earl of, his company of 
aotors at Stratford, 13, 24 n 2; 
his company of actors on the 
Oontinent, 86 n; taken under 
patronage of Anno of Denmark, 
96, 378 n 1 

Wordsworth, Charles, on Shake¬ 
speare’s knowledge of the Bible, 
23 n 2 

Wordsworth, William, the poet, 
on German eosthrtio criticism 
of Shakespeare, 616 and n 2 
Wotton, Sir llemy, on the 
burning of the Globe theatre, 
448 n 1; on the Earl of 
Rutland’s entertainment of 
King James 1, 457 and n 2; 
letter to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
654 n 2 

Wright, John, bookseller, 159 
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Wright, John Michael, his chalk 
drawing of Shakespeare's por¬ 
trait, 538 

Wright, Thomas, 538 
Wright, W. Aldis, 584, 687 n 1 
Wriotheslev, Lord, 663 
Wroxall, Snakespeares at, 2 -3 
WuiS, P. F., Danish translator 
of Shakespeare, 629 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, sonnets of, 
163, 164: his translations of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, 170 n 2, 706 
Wyman, W. H., 653 
Wyndham, George, on the sonnets, 
160 n 2, 180 n 1, 698 n 1 

Xenophon Ephesius, 110 n 

Yale, copy of First Folio at, 569 
Yonge, Bartholomew, 107 to 2 
York, players at, 82 and n, 128, 
miracle plays at, 91 
Yorkektre Tragedy^ A, 262, 404 
Young, Edward, 597 
Young, William, 646 

Zepherta, 707, 712, 713 
Zincke, his fraudulent Shake¬ 
speare portraits, 634 n 
Zouoh, John, 713 
Zuochero, alleged portraits of 
Shakespeare b), 633 n 3 
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